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PREFACE. 


jetties  a,  des  loia  simplre  et  con  a  Unto  a,  quu    1'i.n  pent  di'couvnr  ];;li'  I'ljhser- 
vatiori,  at  donl  I'itiidn  i  ■■:  I'ol.ijnt  Ac  la  j't.ilcsoiiliii;  unir.rclk'. — KocniEn. 


The  term  Natural  Philosophy  was  used  by  NGWTOW,  and  is 

stilt  used  in  British  Universities,  to  denote  the  investigation  of 
laws  in  the  material  world,  and  the  deduction  of  results  not 
directly  observed.  Observation,  classification,  and  description 
of  phenomena  necessarily  precede  Natural  Philosophy  in  every 
department  of  natural  science.  The  earlier  stage  is,  in  some 
brandies,  commonly  called  Natural  History;  and  it  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  so  called  in  all  others. 

Our  object  is  twofold:  to  give  a  tolerably  complete  account 
of  what  is  now  known  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  language 
adapted  to  the  n on- mathematical  reader;  and  to  furnish,  to 
those  who  have  the  privilege  which  high  mathematical  acquire- 
ments confer,  a  connected  outline  of  the  analytical  processes  "by 
which  the  greater  part  of  that  knowledge  has  been  extended 
into  regions  as  yet  unexplored  by  experiment,. 

We  commence  with  a  chapter  on  Motion,  a  subject  totally 
independent  of  the  existence  of  Matter  and  Force.  In  this 
we  are  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  curvature  and 
tortuosity  of  curves,  the  curvature  of  surfaces,  distortions  or 
strains,-  and  various  other  purely  geometrical  subjects. 
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Tbe  Laws  of  Motion,  the  Law  of  Gravitation  ami  of  Electric 
and  Mai/nvtic  Attraction*,  Uooke's  Lav:,  and  other  fundamental 
principles  derived  directly  from  experiment,  lead  by  mathe- 
matical processes  to  interesting  and  useful  results,  for  the  full 
testing  of  which  our  most  delicate  ox  peri  mental  methods  are  as 
yet  totally  insufficient.  A  large  part  of  the  present  volume  is 
devoted  to  these  deductions;  which,  though  not  immediately 
proved  by  experiment,  are  as  certainly  true  as  the  elementary 
laws  from  which  niathemat:eal  analysis  has  evolved  them. 

The  analytical  processes  which  we  have  employed  are,  as  a 
rule,  such  as  lead  most  directly  to  the  results  aimed  at,  and  are 
therefore  in  great  part  unsuited  to  the  general  reader. 

We  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Amfe-RF.,  and  use  the  term 
Kinematics  for  the  purely  geometrical  science  of  motion  in 
the  abstract.  Keeping  in  view  the  proprieties  of  language,  and 
following  the  example  of  the  most  logical  writers,  we  employ 
the  term  Dynamics  in  its  true  sense  as  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  action  of  force,  whether  it  maintains  relative  rest,  or  pro- 
duces acceleration  of  relative  motion.  The  two  corresponding 
divisions  of  Dynamics  are  thus  conveniently  entitled  Static*  and 
Kinetic  a. 

One  object  which  we  have  constantly  kept  in  view  is  the 
grand  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  According  to 
modern  experimental  results,  especially  those  of  Joule,  Energy 
is  as  real  and  as  indestructible  as  Matter.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  Nkwtok  anticipated,  so  far  as  the  state  of  experi- 
mental science  in  his  time  permitted  him,  this  magnificent 
modern  generalization. 

We  desire  it  to  be  remarked  that  in  much  of  our  work, 
where  we  may  appear  to  have  rashly  and  needlessly  interfered 
with  methods  and  systems  of  proof  in  the  present,  day  generally 
accepted,  we  take  the  position  of  Restorers,  and  not  of  Inno- 
vators. 

In  our  introductory  chapter  on  Kinematics,  the  consideration 
of  Harmonic  Motion  naturally  leads  us  to  Fourier's  Theorem, 
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one  of  the  most  important  of  all  analytical  results  as  regards 
usefulness  in  physical,  science.  In  the.  Appendices  to  that  chapter 
we  have  introduced  an  extension  of  Greens  Theorem,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  remarkable  functions  known  as  Laplace's  Co- 
efficients. There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  this  analysis  of  Lap'.aee ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  presented  has  seemed  repidsive  to  the  ablest 
mathematicians,  and  difficult  to  ordinary  mathematical  students. 
In  the  simplified  and  symmetrical  form  in  which  we  give  it,  it 
will  bo  found  quite  within  the  rea«h  of  readers  moderately 
familiar  with  modern  mathematical  methods. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  give  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion  in 
his  own  words,  and  with  some  of  his  own  comments — every 
attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  supersede  them  having 
ended  in  utter  failure.  Perhaps  nothing  so  simple,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  comprehensive,  has  ever  been  given  as  the 
foundation  of  a  system  in  any  of  the  sciences.  The  dvnanuca: 
use  of  the  Generalized  Coordinates  of  Lagrange,  and  the  Vary- 
ing Action  of  Hamilton,  with  kindred  matter,  complete  the 
chapter. 

The  third  chapter,  "Experience,"  treats  briefly  of  Observa- 
tion and  Experiment  as  the  basis  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  the  fundamental  Units,  and 
the  chief  Instruments  used  for  the  measurement  of  Time,  Space, 
and  Force. 

Thus  closes  the  First  Division  of  the  work,  which  is  strictly 
preliminary,  and  to  which  we  have  limited  the  present  issue. 

This  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  very 
considerably  extended.  The  more  important  additions  are  to 
he  found  in  the  Appendices  to  the  first  chapter,  especially  that 
devoted  to  Laplace's  Coefficients;  also  at  the  end  of  the  second 
chapter,  where  a  very  full  investigation  of  the  "  cycloidal 
■motion"  of  systems  is  now  given;  and  in  Appendix  B',  which 
describes  a  number  of  continuous  calculating  machines  invented 
and  constructed  since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition.     A 
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great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  La- 
grange's Generalized  Equations  of  Motion. 

We  believe  that  the  mathematical  reader  will  especially 
profit  by  a  perusal  of  the  large  type  portion  of  this  volume  ;  as 
he  will  thus  be  forced  to  think  out  for  himself  what  be  has 
been  too  often  accustomed  to  reach  by  a  mere  mechanical 
application  of  analysis.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  l.o  progress 
than  a  too  confident  reliance  on  mathematical  symbols  ;  for  the 
student  is  only  too  apt  to  take  the  easier  course,  and  consider  the 
formula  and  not  the/«<;£  as  the  physical  reality. 

In  issuing  this  new  edition,  of  a  work  which  has  been  for 
several  years  out  of  print,  we  recognise  with  legitimate  satis- 
faction the  very  great  improvement  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  more  elementary  works  on  Dynamics  published  in 
this  country,  and  which  we  cannot  but  attribute,  in  great 
part,  to  our  having  effectually  recalled  to  its  deserved  posi- 
tion Newton's  system  of  elementary  definitions,  and  Laws  of 
Motion, 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr  BCRNSIDE  and  Prof.  Ohrystal 
for  the  pains  they  have  taken  in  reading  proofs  and  verifying 
formulas >  and  we  confidently  hope  that  few  erratums  of  serious 
consequence  will  now  be  found  in  the  work, 

W.  THOMSON. 
P.  G.  TAIT. 
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DIVISION     I 

PRELIMINARY. 

CHAPTER   I.— KINEMATICS. 

1.  There  are  many  properties  of  motion,  displacement,  and 
deformation,  which  may  be  considered  altogether  independently 
of  such  physical  ideas  as  force,  mass,  elasticity,  temperature, 
magnetism,  electricity.  The  preliminary  consideration  of  such 
properties  in  the  abstract  is  of  very  great  use  for  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  we  devote  to  it,  accordingly,  the  whole  of  this  our 
first  chapter;  which  will  form,  as  it  were,  the  Geometry  of  our 
subject,  embracing  what  can  be  observed  or  concluded  with  re- 
gard to  actual  motions,  as  long  as  the  cause  is  not  sought. 

2.  In  this  category  we  shall  take  up  first  the  free  motion  of 
a  point,  then  the  motion  of  a  point  attached  to  an  inextemible 
cord,  then  the  motions  and  displacements  of  rigid  systems— and 
finally,  the  deformations  of  surfaces  and  of  solid  or  fluid  bodies. 
Incidentally,  we  shall  be  led  to  introduce  a  good  deal  of  ele- 
mentary geometrical  matter  connected  with  the  curvature  of 
lines  and  surfaces. 

3.  When  a  point  moves  from  one  position  to  another  it  must  Mot* 
evidently  describe  a  continuous  line,  which  may  be  curved  or 
straight,  or  even  made  up  of  portions  of  curved   and  straight 
lines  meeting  each  other  at  any  angles.     If  the  motion  be  that 

of  a,  material  particle,  however,  there  cannot  generally  be  any 
such  abrupt  changes  of  direction,  since  (as  we  shall  afterwards 
see)  this  would  imply  the  action  of  an  infinite  force,  except  in 
the  case  in  which  the  velocity  becomes  zero  at  the  angle.  It 
is  useful  to  consider  at  the  outset  various  theorems  connected 
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2  PRELIMINARY.  [3. 

*  with  the  geometrical  notion  of  tlio  path  described  by  a  moving 
point,  and  these  we  shall  now  take  up,  deferring  the  considera- 
tion of  Velocity  to  a  future  section,  us  being  more  closely  con- 
nected with  physical  ideas. 

4.  The  direction  of  motion  of  a  moving  point  is  at  each 
instant  the  tangent  drawn  to  its  path,  if  the  path  be  a  curve,  or 
the  path  itself  if  a  straight  line. 

5.  If  the  path  be  not  straight  the  direction  of  motion 
changes  from  point  to  point,  and  the  rate  of  this  change,  pet- 
unit  of  length  of  the  curve  (-j~  according  to  the  notation  below) , 

is  called  the  curvature.  To  exemplify  this,  suppose:  two  tangents 
drawn  to  a  circle,  and  radii  to  the  points  of  contact.  The  angle 
between  the  tangents  is  the  change  of  direction  required,  and 
the  rate  of  change  is  to  be  measured  by  the  relation  between 
thia  angle  and  the  length  of  the  circular  arc.  Let  I  be  the 
angle,  c  the  arc,  and  p  the  radius.  We  see  at  once  that  (as 
the  angle  between  the  radii  is  equal  to  the  angle  between 
the  tangents) 

pl^c, 

and  therefore  -  =  -.     Hence  the  curvature  of  a  circle  is  in- 

c     p 
versely  as  its  radius,  and,  measured  in  terms  of  the  proper  unit 
of  curvature,  is  simply  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius. 

6.  Any  small  portion  of  a  curve  may  be  approximately 
taken  as  a  circular  arc,  the  approximation  being  closer  and 
closer  to  the  truth,  as  the  assumed  arc  is  smaller.  The  curva- 
ture is  then  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  this  circle. 

If  &0  be  the  angle  between  two  tangents  .at.  points  of  a  curve 
distant  by  an  arc  Ss,  the  definition  of  curvature  gives  us  at  once 

as  its  measure,  the  limit  of  .—  when  Ss  is  diminished  without 

limit ;  or,  according  to  the  notation  of  the  differential  caleulus, 

*      Bu.wel„c 


if,  the  curve  being  a  |ilai 
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axes  OX  01',  according  to  the  Onrtesiriri  method,  ;md  ii  0  d  mote  Cm-rahirc 
the  inclination  of  its  tangent,  sit  suiy  point  x,  y,  to  OX.      Hence  curve 

and,  by  differentiation  with  reference  to  any  independent  variable 
(dy- 


„  =         \dx)     _    dj:dry  -dyd-.t. 
~~      JZy\3~  '  d-x'  +  dy" 

+ w 

rig  -  (da?  +  dy1)*. 

if  p  denote  the  radian  of  curvature,  so 


0), 


,    .                  1       <7« (£*«  -  dy  d°x  . 

we  conclude  -= --;-  (2), 

Although  it  is  generally  convenient,  in  kiuematical  and 
kinetic  formula;,  to  regard  time  an  the  independent  vsirisible,  and 
all  the  changing  geomotriciil  elements  sis  functions  of  it,  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  useful  t.o  regard  the  length  of  tiie  arc  or 
path  described  by  a  point  as  the  independent  vsiriablc.  On  this 
hippos:  don  we  have 

0  =  d  (d?)  =  d  (da?  +  dtf)  =  2  (dx  d,'x  +  dy  d,'y), 
where  we  denote  by  the  suffix  to  the  letter  d,  the  independent 

varialih;  understood  in  t.lie  differ™ tuition.      Hence 

dx  _      dy  _      (dxl  +  dy*'fi 

dly~~dji~  UW  +  (WJ* ' 
and   using  these,    with    d<?  -  dx*  +  dy~ ,   to   eliminate  dx  and  dy 
from  (2),  we  have 

ijid&y  +  Wxyp  _ 

or,  si.ccording  to   the   usual   nh.-irt,   elrhougli    not  quite  complete. 
iiotul.iori, 


\-ffl'  +  fflt- 


7.     If  all  points  of  the  curve  lie  in  one  plane,  it  is  called  ft.  Tort  none 
plane  curve,  and  in  the  same  way  we  speak  of  a  plane  polygon 
oi'  broken  line.     Tf  various  points  of  the  line  do  not  lie  in  one 
plane,  we  have  in  one  case  what  is  called  a  curve  of  dunble 

1—2 
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4  PRELIMINARY.  [7. 

eurvatiire,  in  the  other  a  gauche  polygon.  The  term  'curve  of 
double  curvature'  is  very  bad,  and,  though  in  very  general  use, 
is,  we  hope,  not  ineradicable.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  not 
two  curvatures,  but  only  a  curvature  (as  above  defined),  of  which 
the  plane  is  continuously  changing,  or  twisting,  round  the 
tangent  line;  thus  exhibiting  a  torsion.  The  course  of  such 
a  curve  is,  in  common  language,  well  called  'tortuous;'  and 
the  measure  of  the  corresponding  property  is  conveniently 
called  Tortuosity, 

8.  The  nature  of  this  will  be  best  understood  by  consider- 
ing the  curve  as  a  polygon  who.se  sides  are  indefinitely  small. 
Any  two  consecutive  sides,  of  course,  lie  in  a  plane — and  in 
that  plane  the  curvature  is  measured  as  above,  but  in  a  curve 
which  is  not  plane  the  third  side  of  the  polygon  will  not  be  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  first  two,  and,  therefore,  the  new  plane 
in  which  the  curvature  is  to  be  measured  is  different  from  the 
old  one.  The  plane  of  the  curvature  on  each  side  of  any  point 
of  a  tortuous  curve  is  sometimes  called  the  Osculating  Plane  of 
the  curve  at  that  point.  As  two  successive  positions  of  it  con- 
tain the  second  side  of  the  polygon  above  mentioned,  it  is 
evident  that  the  osculating  plane  passes  from  one  position  to 
the  next  by  revolving  about  the  tangent  to  the  curve. 

9.  Thus,  as  we  proceed  along  such  a  curve,  the  curvature 
in  general  varies  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  plane  in  w  hich  the 
curvature  lies  is  turning  about  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  The 
tortuosity  is  therefore  to  be  measured  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
osculating  plane  turns  about  the  tangent,  per  unit  length  of  i.bi.* 
curve. 

To  express  the  radius  of  curvature,  the  direction  cosines  of 
the  osculating  plane,  and  the  tortuosity,  of  a  curvo  not  in  one 
plane,  in  terms  of  Cartesian  triple  co-ordinates,  let,  as  before, 
S#  be  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  two  ponds  at  a  distance 
Ss  from  one  another  along  the  curve,  and  let  &</>  be  the  angle 
between  the  osculating  ['lanes  at  these  points.  Thus,  denoting 
by  p  the  radius  of  curvature,  anil  t  the  tortuosity,  we  have 
1      d$ 
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according  to  the  regular  notation  for  the  limiting  values  of  s-,  ai 

and  ■=£,   when  Ss  is  diminished  without  limit     Let  OL,  OL' 
as 

he  Hues  drawn  through  any  fixed  point   0  parallel  to  any  two 

successive  positions  of  a  moving  line  FT,  each  in  the  directions 

indicated  by  the  order  of  the  letters.     Draw  OS  perpendicular 

to  their  plane  in  the  direction  from  0,  such  that  OL,  OL',  OS 

lie  in  the  same  relative  order  in  space  as  the  positive  axes  of 

co-ordinates,  OX,  OY,  OZ.     Let  OQ  bisect  LOL',  and  let  OR 

bisect  the  angle  between  OL'  and  LO  produced  through  0, 

Let  the  direction  cosines  of 

OL       be  a,  b,  e ; 

OL1       „  d,  b\  c  ; 

OQ       „  l,m,n; 

OR     „     a,P,y, 

OS       „       A,  p,  v : 
and  let  88  denote  the  angle  LOL'.     We  have,  by  the  elements  of 
iinnlyt.ical  geometry, 

cos$$  =  aa'  +  W  +  cc (3); 

en|H'  cos|30'      "      owJM W ' 


""Ssin^SO'      p==2iEp(J'      y     2smp0" 


..(5); 


.(6). 


Now  let  the  two  successive  positions  of  FT  be  tangents  to  a 
curve  at  points  separated  by  an  are  of  length  'As.     We  have 
1  _  80  _  2sinj  35  _  sinSe 


...(7) 


when  os  is  infinitely  small  ;   ami  in  I.Ik;  same  limit 
,     dx  dy  dz 


j* 


=  fT.    -<8>; 


te-b'e.i/df-fd^.io (0); 

as     ds     as     as 
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6  PRELIMINARY.  [Sf. 

ru  and   a,   ft,  y  become   the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal,   PC, 

drawn  towards  the  ciint.ro  of  curvature.  0  ;  and  \,  p.,  v  those  of 
the  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane  drawn  in  the  direc- 
tion relatively  to  I'T  and  PC,  corresponding  to  that  of  OZ 
relatively  to  OX  and  07.  Then,  using  {8)  and  (9),  with  (7), 
in  (5)  and  (6)  respectively,  we  have 

4  d'f         jf 

.*.         fl         *,         y.      * (10); 

P    as  p    as  '     p    as 

dy  ,  da  _  efe     ^  dz     dx     das     dz  dx    dy  _  dy     <&: 

t/s     rfs      ds     ds  ds     ds      ds     ds  ds     ds      ds     ds  ..., 

P~Wa  '  (i-1  i/s  '  p"'  ds 

'.('lie  simplest  expression,  lor  (.lie  curvulurc,  with  ehoice  of  inde- 
pendent variable  left  arl.i  U';i.i'y,  is  the  following.  I.ukon  from  (10)  : 

.  ^SH'SH'S'}    (12) 

This,  mod  Hied  l>v  iHil'oicnti^don,  and  application  of  the  formula 

dsd's  -dxd'x  +  dyd'y  +  dzd'z (13). 

becomes 

i=  y{(j»)'4-w4-(f.)--(if.n (14) 

Another  formula  for  -  is  obtained  imineiliiitelv  from  equations 
P 
(11) ;  but  these  equations  may  ho  put  into  the  following  simpler 
form,  by  differentiation,  &c, 

dyd'z  -  (kd'ij  dzd'x-dxd'z  dxd'y  -dyd'x    .      . 

p-'ds"        'M_        p-'ds"        '  V"        p^ds3  l     '" 

from  which  wo  find 
-i  _  {(dydtz-dzd*y)*  +  (dzd'x  -  dxd'zf  +  (dxd'y  -  dyd'z)'}*  . 

Each  of  these  several  expressions  for  the  curvature,  and  for  the 
directions  of  the  relative  lines,  we  shall  iind  has  its  own  special 
significance  in  the  kinetics  of  a  particle,  and  the  statics  of  a 
flexible  cord. 

To  find  the  tortuosity,     -  ,  we  have  only  to  apply  the  general 

equation  above,  with  A,  p,  v  substituted  for  I,  m,  n,  and  -  -j~  , 
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U    dv       dp\\/   dX     .MVA^.^Vl'  K£ 

m     T  =  '\\lldS~vdS)+YT8'Ads)+\Xds     'ds)l  °**y 

where   X,  p,   v,   denote  the  direction  cosines  of  the   osculating 
plane,  given  by  the  preceding  formulte. 

10.  The  integral  curvature,  or  whole  change  of  direction  of  integral 
an  arc  of  a  plane  curve,  is  the  angle  through  which  the  tangent  of  ami-e 
has  turned  as  we  pass  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.     The  *  iw)- 
m-erage  ct'rvature  of  any  portion  is  its  whole  curvature  divided 

by  its  length.  Suppose  a  line,  drawn  from  a  fixed  point,  to 
move  so  as  always  to  he  parallel  to  the  direction  of  mo!  ion  of 
a  point  describing  the  curve  :  the  angle  through  which  this 
turns  during  the  motion  of  the  point  exhibits  what  we  have 
thus  defined  as  the  integral  curvature.  In  estimating  tins,  we 
must  of  course  take  the  enlarged  modern  meaning  of  an  angle, 
including  angles  greater  than  two  rigid,  angles,  and  also  nega- 
tive angles.  Thus  the  integral  curvature  of  any  closed  curve, 
whether  everywhere  concave  to  the  interior  or  not,  is  four  right 
angles,  provided  it  does  not  cut  itself.  That  of  a  Lemniseate,  or 
figure  of  g ,  is  zero.  That  of  the  Epicycloid  @  is  eight  right 
angles  ;    and  so  on. 

11.  The  definition  in  last  section  may  evidently  be  extended 
to  a  plane  polygon,  and  the  integral  change  of  direction,  or  the 
angle  between  the  first  and  last,  sides,  is  then  the  sum  of  its 
exterior  angles,  all  the  sides  being  produced  each  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  moving  point  describes  it  while  passing  round 
the  figure.  This  is  true  whether  the  polygon  be  closed  or  not. 
Tf  closed,  then,  as  long  as  it  is  not  crossed,  this  sum  is  foirr 
right  angles, — an  extension  of  the  result  in  Euclid,  where  all 
re  entrant  polygons  are  excluded.  In  the  case  of  the  star-shaped 
figure  ^ ,  it  is  ten  right  angles,  wanting  the  sum  of  the  five 
acute  angles  of  the  figure ;   that  is,  eight  right  angles. 

12.  The  integral  curvature  and  the  average  curvature  of  a 
curve  which  is  not  plane,  may  be  defined  as  follows: — Let  suc- 
cessive lines  be  drawn  from  a  fixed  point,  parallel  to  tangents 
at  successive  points  of  the  curve.  These  lines  will  form  a 
conical  surface.  Suppose  this  to  be  cut  by  a  sphere  of  unit 
radius  having  its  centre  at  the  fixed  point.     The  length  of  the 
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curve  of  intersection  measures  the  integral  curvatu/re  of  the 
given  curve.     The  average  curvature  is,  as  in  the  case  of  a 

plane  curve,  the  integral  curvature  divided  hy  the  length  of  the 
curve.  For  a  tortuous  curve  approximately  plane,  the  integral 
curvature  thus  defined,  approximates  (not  to  the  integral  cur- 
vature according  to  the  proper  definition,  §  10,  for  a  plane 
curve,  but)  to  the  sum  of  the  integral  curvatures  of  all  the 
parts  of  an  approximately  cumcident  plane  curve,  each  taken  as 
positive.  Consider,  fur  examples,  varieties  of  James  BernuuilliV 
plane  elastic  curve,  §  (ill,  and  approximately  coincident  tor- 
tuous curves  of  fine  steel  piano-forte  wire.  Take  particularly 
the  plane  lemniscatc  and  an  approximately  coincident  tortuous 
closed  curve. 

13.  Two  consecutive  tangents  lie  in  the  osculating  plane. 
This  plane  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cone 
described  in  the  preceding  section.  Thus  the  tortuosity  may 
be  measured  by  the  help  of  the  spherical  curve  which  we  have 
just  used  for  defining  integral  curvature.  We  cannot  as  yet 
complete,  the  explanation,  as  it  depends  on  the  theory  of  rolling, 
which  will  be  treated  afterwards  (§§110—137).  But  it  is  enough 
at  present  to  remark,  that  if  a  plane  roll  on  the  sphere,  along 
the  spherical  curve,  turning  always  round  an  instantaneous  axis 
tangential  to  the  sphere,  the  integral  curvature  of  the  curve  of 
contact  or  trace  of  the  rolling  on  the  plane,  is  a  proper  measure 
of  the  whole  torsion,  or  integral  of  tortuosity.  From  this  and 
§  12  it  follows  that  the  curvature  of  this  plane  curve  at  any 
point,  or,  which  is  the  same,  the  projection  of  the  curvature  of 
the  spherical  curve  on  a  tangent,  plane  of  the  spherical  surface, 
is  eipial  to  the  tortuosity  divided  by  the  curvature  of  the  given 

Let    -    he   the  curvature   and   t  the   tortuosity  of  the  given 
P 
curve,  and  dt  an  clement  of  its  length.    Then  J  —  and  j  t<Is,  each 

integral   extended   over  any  stated  length,   I,  of  the  curve,   are 
respectively  the  integral  curvature  and   the  integral  tortuosity. 

The  mean  curvature  and  the  mean  tortuosity  are  respectively 
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Infinite  tortuosity  will   bo  easily   understood,  by  considering  Integral 

a  helix,  of  inclination  a.  described  on  a  ri'dit  drcu!;;r  cylinder  of  nt  a  i-nrvo 
j  (compare 

radius  r.     The  curvature  in  a  circular  section  being  -,   that  of 

the  helix  is,  of  course,  .      The  l.ortnositv  is ,   or 

r  r 

tan  o  x  curvature.     Hence,  if  a  -  ~  the  curvature  and  tortuosity 
1  r 

Let  tin':  curvature    In:  denoted  liv       ,  so  thai-  c.oh"o.  =  -  .      Let  a 
P  P 

remain  finite,  and  let  r  dnaiaish  without  limit.      The  step  of  the 

helix  being  2irr  tan  a  =  2jt  si  r  { 1  —  J   ,  is,  in  the  limit,  2w  \fpr, 

which  is  infinitely  small.  Thus  the  motion  of  a  point  in  the 
curve,  though  infinitely  nearly  in  a  straight  line  (the  path  being 
always  at  the  infinitely  small  distance  )■  from  the  fixed  straight 

lino,  the  axis  of  the  cylinder),  will  have  finite  curvature  - .     The 

tortuosity,  being  -  tan  a  or  -— =l  |  1  —  )  ,  will  in  the  limit  he  a 

P  JprK       f>! 

mean  proportional  between  the  curvature  of  the  circular  section 
of  the  cylinder  and  the  finite  curvature  of  the  curve. 

The  acceleration  (or  force)  required  to  produce  such  a  motion 
of  a  point  (or  material  particle)  will  be  afterwards  investi- 
gated (§  35  d.). 

14.  A  chain,  cord,  or  fine  wire,  or  a  fine  fibre,  filament,  or  Eiesibie 
bair,  may  suggest  what  is  not  to  be  found  among  natural  or 
artificial  productions,  a  perfectly  flexible  unci  iiiex!c:n>iblc  line. 

The  elementary  kinematics  of  Ibis  subject  require  no  investiga- 
tion. The  mathematical  condition  to  be  expressed  in  any  case 
of  it  is  simply  that  the  distance  measured  along  the  line  from 
any  ono  point  to  any  other,  remains  constant,  however  the  line 
be  Lent. 

15.  The  use  of  a  cord  in  mechanism  presents  us  with  many 
practical  applications  of  this  theory,  which  arc  in  general  ex- 
tremely simple;  although  curious,  and  not  always  very  easy, 
geometrical  problems  occur  in  connexion  with  it.  ^A'e  shall 
day  nothing  here  about  the  theory  of  knots,  knitting,  weaving, 
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plaiting,  etc.,  but  we  intend  to  return  to  the  subject,  under 
vortex -motion  in  Hydrokinetics. 

16.  In   the  mechanical   tracing  of  curves,  a  flexible  and 

in  extensible  cord  is  often  supposed.  Thus,  in  drawing  an 
ellipse,  the  focal  property  of  the  curve  shows  us  that  by  fixing 
the  ends  of  such  a  cord  to  the  foci  and  keeping  it  stretched  by 
a  pencil,  the  pencil  will  trace  the  curve. 

By  a  ruler  moveable  about  one  locus,  and  a  string  attached 
to  a  point  in  the  ruler  and  to  the  other  focus,  the  hyperbola 
may  be  described  by  the  help  of  its  analogous  focal  property  ; 

17.  But  the  consideration  of  evolutes  is  of  some  importance 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  especially  in  certain  dynamical  and 
optica]  epiestions,  and  we  shall  therefore  devote  a  section  or 
two  to  this  application  of  kinematics. 

Def.  If  a  flexible  and  in  extensible  string  be  fixed  at  one 
point  of  a  plane  curve,  and  stretched  along  the  curve,  and  be 
then  unwound  in  the  plane  of  the  curve,  its  extremity  will 
describe  an  Involute  of  the  curve.  The  original  curve,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  other,  is  called  the  Emlute. 

18.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  speak  of  an  involute,  and 
of  the  evolute,  of  a  curve.  In  fact,  as  will  be  easily  seen,  a  curve 
can  have  but  one  evolute,  but  it  has  an  infinite  number  of 
involutes.  For  all  that  we  have  to  do  to  vary  an  involute,  is 
to  change  the  point  of  the  curve  from  which  the  tracing  point, 
starts,  or  consider  the  involutes  described  by  different  points  of 
the  string,  and  these  will,  in  general,  be  different  curves.  The 
following  section  shows  that  there  is  but  one  evolute. 

19.  Let  AB  be  any  curve,  PQ  a  portion  of  an  involute, 
pP,  qQ  positions  nf  the  free  part  of  the  string.      It  will  be  soon 

at  once  that  these  must  be  tangents 
to  the  arc  AB  at  p  and  q.  Also  (see 
§  !)0),  the  string  at  any  stage,  as 
pP,  revolves  about  p.  Hence  pP  is 
normal  to  the  curve  PQ.  And  thus 
the  evolute  of  PQ  is  ;;,  definite  curve, 
z.,  the  envelope  of  the  normals  drawn  at  every  point  of  PQ. 
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or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curva-  e«: 
ture  of  the  curve  PQ.    And  we  may  merely  mention,  as  an 

obvious  re.-ult  of  the  mode  of  tracing,  that  the  arc  pq  is  etpial  to 
the  difference  of  q  Q  and  p  P,  or  that  the  arc  pA  is  equal  to  pP. 

20.  The  rate  of  motion  of  a  point,  or  its  rate  of  change  of  Veio 
position,  is  called  its  Velocitu.     It  is  greater  or  loss  as  the  space 
passed  over  in  a  given  time  is  greater  or  less;    and  it  may  be 
uniform,  i.e.,  the  .same  at  every  instant;    or  it  may  be  variable. 

Uniform  velocity  is  measured  by  the  space  passed  over  in 
unit  of  time,  and  is,  in  general,  expressed  in  feet  per  second  ; 
if  very  great,  as  in  the  case  of  light,  it  is  sometimes  popularly 
reckoned  in  miles  per  second.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  time 
is  here  used  in  tiie  abstract  sense  of  a  uniformly  increasing 
quantity— what  in  the  differential  calculus  is  called  an  inde- 
pendent variable.  Its  physical  definition  is  given  in  the  next 
chapter. 

21.  Thus  a  point,  which  moves  uniformly  with  velocity  v, 

describes  a  space  of  v  feet  each  second,  and  therefore  vt  feet  in 
(  seconds,  t  being  any  number  whatever.       Potting  s  for    the 

space  describes!  in  t  seconds,  we  have 


Thus  with  unit  velocity  a  point  describes  unit  of  space  in  uni 
of  time. 

22.     It  is  well  to  observe  here,  that  since,  by  our  formula 
we  have  generally 


and  since  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  magnitudes  of  s  and  (, 
we  may  take  these  as  small  as  we  choose.  Thus  we  yet  the 
same,  result  whether  tee  derive  v  from  the  sjmc.e-  described  in  a 
milium  seconds,  or  from  that  described  in  a  -millionth  of  a  second. 
This  idea  is  very  useful,  as  it  makes  our  results  ini.elligiljk' 
when  a  variable  velocity  has  to  be  measured,  and  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  approximate  to  its  value  by  considering  the 
space  described  in  an  interval  so  short,  that  during  its  lapse  the 
velocity  does  not  sensibly  alter  in  value. 
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23.  When  the  point  does  not  move  uniformly,  the  velocity 
is  variable,  or  different  at  different,  successive  instants;  but  we 
define  the  average  velocity  during  any  time  as  the  space  de- 
scribed in  that  time,  divided  by  the  time,  and,  the  less  the 

interval  is,  the  more  nearly  does  the  average  velocity  coincide 
with  the  actual  velocity  at  any  instant  of  the  interval.  Or 
again,  we  define  the  exact  velocity  at  any  instant  as  the  space 
winch  the  point  would  have  described  in  one  second,  if  for  one 
second  its  velocity  remained  unchanged.  That,  there  is  at  every 
instant  a  definite  value  of  the  velocity  of  any  moving  body,  is 
evident  to  all,  and  is  matter  of  everyday  conversation.  Thus,  a 
railway  train,  after  starling,  gradually  increases  its  speed,  and 
every  one  understands  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  at  a  par- 
ticular instant  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour, — although,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  it  may  not  have 
moved  a  mile  altogether.  Indeed,  we  may  imagine,  at  any 
instant  during  the  motion,  the  steam  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
keep  the  train  running  for  some  time  at  a  perfectly  uniform 
velocity.  This  would  be  the  velocity  which  the  train  had  at 
the  instant  in  question.  Without  supposing  any  such  definite 
adjustment  of  the,  driving  power  to  be  made,  we  can  evidently 
obtain  an  approximation  to  this  instantaneous  velocity  by  con- 
sidering the  motion  for  so  short  a  time,  that  during  it  the  actual 
variation  of  speed  may  be  small  enough  to  bo  neglected. 

24.  In  fact,  if  v  be  the  velocity  at  either  beginning  or 
end,  or  at  any  instant  of  the  interval,  and  s  the  space  actually 

described  in  time  t,  the  equation  v  —  ~  is  more  and  more  nearly 

true,  as  the  velocity  is  more  nearly  uniform  during  the  interval 
t;  so  that  if  we  take  the  interval  small  enough  the  equation 
may  be  made  as  nearly  exact  as  we  choose.      Thus  the  set  of 

values — 

Space  described  in  one  second, 

Ten  times  the  space  described  in  the  first  tenth  of  a  second, 

A  hundred  „  „  „  hundredth     ,, 

and  so  on,  give  nearer  and  nearer  approximations  to  the  velocity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  second.     The  whole  foundation  of 
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the  differential  calculus  is,  in  fact,  contained  in  this  simple  velocity, 
question.  "What  is  the  rate  at  which  the  space  described  in- 
creases?" i.e.,  What  is  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point? 
Newton's  notation  for  the  velocity,  i.e.  the  rate  at  which  s 
increases,  or  the  fiu.ri.ni  of  s,  is  s.  This  notation  is  very  con- 
venient, as  it  saves  the  introduction  of  a  second  letter. 

Let  a  point  which  has  described  ;l  space  s  in  time  (  proceed 
to  describe  an  additional  space  8s  in  time  8f,  and  let  vt  lie  the 
greatest,  and  »a  the  leant,  velocity  which  it  has  during  the  in- 
terval St.     Then,  evidently, 

8s  <  v,5t.  8s>D.8f. 


But  as  Si  diminishes,  the  values  of  v.  and  v2  hecome  more  and 
more  nearly  equal,  and  in  the  limit,  each  is  erpml  to  the  velocity 
at  time  t.     Hence 

V~dt' 

25.  The  preceding  definition  of  velocity  is  equally  applica-  ;<■ 
ble  whether  the  point  move  in  a  straight  or  curved  line  ;  but, 
since  in  the  latter  case  the  direction  of  motion  continually 
changes,  the  mere  amount  of  the  velocity  is  not  sufficient  com- 
pletely to  describe  the  motioi),  and  we  must  have  in  every  such 
case  additional  data  to  remove;  the  uncertainty. 

In  such  cases  as  this  the  method  commonly  employed, 
whether  we  deal  with  velocities,  or  as  we  shall  do  farther  on 
with  accelerations  and  forces,  consists  mainly  in  studying,  not 
the  velocity,  acceleration,  or  force,  directly,  but  its  components 
parallel  tu  any  ilire.e,  assumed  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Thus,  for  a  train  moving  up  an  incline  in  a  NE  direc- 
tion, we  may  have  given  the  whole  velocity  and  the  steepness 
of  the  incline,  or  we  may  express  the  same  ideas  thus — the  train 
is  moving  simultaneously  northward,  eastward,  and  upward — 
and  the  motion  as  to  amount  and  direction  will  he  completely 
known  if  we  know  separately  the  northward,  eastward,  and  up- 
ward velocities — these  being  called  the  components  of  the  whole 
velocity  in  the  three  mutually  perpendicular  directions  N,  E, 
and  up. 
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,  Jn  general   the  velocity   of  a  point  at  x.  y,  z,  is  (as  we  have 

■     »,£,„,w«,!a,0„«,{(sy+(|)-+(jy}' 

Now  denoting  by  m  tlio  rate  at  which  x  increases,  or  the  velo- 
city parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  anil  so  by  v,  w,  for  the  other  two  ; 

we  have  m  =  -^,   f  =  -r,   i«--r.      Hence,   culling  a,  (3,   v  the 
at  at  at  ■ 

angles  which  the  direction  of  motion  makes  vith  the  axes,  and 
putting  q  =  -y  ,  we  have 

(fa 
_<&     7ft  _  u 

Hence  u  —  q  cos  a,  and  therefore 

26.     A  velocity  in  any  direction   may  be  resolved  in,  and 

perpendicular  to,  any  other  direction.  The  first  component  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  velocity  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  the  two  directions — the  second  by  using  as  facta1  I  lie 
sine  of  the  same  angle.  Or,  it  may  be  resolved  into  components 
in  any  three  rectangular  directions,  each  component  being 
formed  by  multiplying  the  whole  velocity  by  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  between  its  direction  and  that  of  the  component. 

It  is  useful  to  remark  that  if  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  are  not  rect- 
angular, -j-  ,    -;   ,    ~-~  will   still   I*  the  velocities  parallel  to  the 
at     at     at  * 

axes,  but  we  shall  no  longer  have 

/ds\'      /dx\3      /dy\s      /<fo\* 

W  ~  \di)  +  \dt)  +  w  ' 

We  leave  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  the  determination  of  the 
correct  expression  for  the  whole  velocity  in  terms  of  its  com- 
ponents. 

If  we  resolve  the  velocity  along  a  line  whose  inclinations  to 
the  axes  are  \,  )x,  v,  and  which  makes  an  angle  8  with  the  di- 
rection of  motion,  we  find  the  two  expressions  below  (which 
rnnst  of  course  he  equal)  awun.ii.ug  as  wo  resolve  q  directly  or 
by  its  components,  u,  v,  w, 
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SuWit.uir   in   this  equation  the  values  of  u,  v,  w  already  give:.,  ito.^nii 
ji  25,  and  we  have  tin:  well  known  geometrical   theorem  for  the 
angle  between  two  straight  lines  which  make  given  angles  with 
the  axes, 

cos  0  -  cos  a  cos  k  +  cos  /3  cos  ji  +  cos  7  cos  v, 
From  the  above  t.xpve^itni  we  sue  at  once  that 

27.     The  velocity  resolved  in  any  direction  is  the  sum  of  the  (Jompt 
components  (in  that  direction)  of  the  three  rectangular  com-  Teiodt 
ponents  of  the  whole  velocity.     And,  if  we  consider  motion  in 
one  plane,  this  is  still  true,  only  we  have  but  two  rectangular 
components.     These  propositions  are  virtually  equivalent  to  the 
following  obvious  geometrical  construction: — 

To  compound  any  two  velocities  as   OA,    OB  in  the  figure  ; 
from  A  draw  A  C  parallel  and  equal 

£ ..^   t0  0B     Join  OC:— then  00  is  the 

/  ,-"/  resultant  velocity  in  magnitude  and 

s  ^^    /  direction. 

/^^         /  OC'vi  evidently  the  diagonal  of  the 

dz. —/  parallelogram  two  of  whose  sides  are 

OA,  OB. 
Hence  the  resultant  of  velocities  represented  by  the  sides  of 
a.ny  closed  polygon  whatever,  whether  in  one  plane  or  not,  taken 
all  in  the  same  order,  is  zero. 

Hence  also  the  resultant  of  velocities  represented  by  all  the 
sides  of  a  polygon  but  one,  taken  in  order,  is  represented  by 
that  one  taken  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  there  are  two  velocities  or  three  velocities  in  two  or 
in  three  rectangular  directions,  the  resultant  is  the  square  root 
of  the  sum  of  their  squares — and  the  cosines  of  the  inclination 
ol'  its  di recti 011  to  the  given  directions  are  the  ratios  of  the  com- 
ponents to  the  resultant. 

It  is  easy  to  see  (hat  as  8.9  in  the  limit  may  In:  resolved  intofir 
and  rH0,  where  r  and  6  are  polar  co-ordinates  of  a  plane  curve, 
■-   and  )■  -.-  are  the  resolved   parts  of  the  velocity  along,   and 

perpendicular  to,  tins  radius   vector.      We  may  obtain  the  same 
result  thus,  x  =  r  cos  8,     !/  =  r  sin  0. 
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Hence  "t  =  ^  c 


lie  _  dr        ,         .     „d6     dy  _dr  . 
e  dt  =  diCm  m    dl'    di~dis' 


But  by  §  26  the  whole   velocity  along  r  is  —  cos  6  +  -£  sin  0, 

i.  e.,  by  the  above  values,  -j  .     Similarly  the  transverse  velocity  is 

dy        ,     dx  .    ,  dQ 

f_  cos  0  -  —  sin  6,  or  r-y. 
dt  dt  dt 

28.  The  velocity  of  a  point  is  said  to  bo  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded according  aw  il.  increases  or  diminishes,  but  the  word 
ar.C'Aeration  is  generally  used  in  either  sen.su,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  wo  may  regard  its  quantity  as  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive. Acceleration  of  velocity  may  of  course  be  either  uniform 
or  variable.  It  is  said  to  be  uniform  when  the  velocity  receives 
equal  increments  in  equal  times,  and  is  then  measured  by  the 
actual  increase  of  velocity  per  unit  of  time.  If  we  choose  as  the 
unit  of  acceleration  that  which  adds  a  unit  of  velocity  per  unit 
of  time  to  the  velocity  of  a  point,  an  acceleration  measured  by  a 
will  add  a  units  of  velocity  in  unit  of  time — and,  therefore,  it 
units  of  velocity  in  £  units  of  time.  Hence  if  V  be  the  change 
in  the  velocity  during  the  interval  t, 

V 
V  =  o.t,  or  a  =  —  . 

29.  Acceleration  is  variable  when  the   point's  velocity  does 

not  receive  equal  increments  in  successive  equal  periods  of  time. 
It  is  then  measured  by  the  increment  of  velocity,  which  would 
have  been  generated  in  a  unit  of  time  had  the  acceleration  re- 
mained thro  ugh  out,  that  interval  the  same  as  at  its  commence- 
ment. The  average  acceleration  during  any  time  is  the  whole 
velocity  gained  during  that  time,  divided  by  the  time.  In 
Newton's  notation  i  is  used  to  express  the  acceleration  in  the 
direction  of  motion  ;  and,  if  v  =  s,  as  in  §  24,  we  have 


st  v  be  the  velocity  at  time  t,  B»  ils  change  in  the  interval 
,  and  as  the  greatest  and  leanc  values  of  the  nci'eki'iLliou 
ag  the  interval  &.     Then,  evidently, 
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Bv  8v  a 

As  ht  is  taken  smaller  and  smaller,  tins  values  of  a,   and  az  ap- 
proximate infinitely  to  each  other,  and  to  that  of  a  the  required 

acceleration  at  time  (.      Hence 

<ft  ="' 

It  is  useful  to  observe  that  we  may  also  write  (by  changing 
the  independent  variable) 

dv  ds         dv 
da  at        ds  ' 


ds 


i  have  a  =  -rs.  and  it  is  evidei 


reasoning  that  (.be  component  acceiora.tions  parallel  to  the  axes 

are  yy,    -=4-,    -^  .      But  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed  thai  ■    L, 
<*('  '    dt       dP  J  rfc 

is  not  generally  the  resultant-  of  the  three  component  accelera- 
tions, but  is  so  only  when  either  the  curvature  of  the  path,  or 
the  velocity  is  zero;  for  [§9  (14)]  we  have 

/tPs\*  _  /dVs\*     fdW     /d*«y  _  1  ds' 
\dt'J  =  \dt'J  +  U«"V  +  \d?)      p  5? ' 

The  direction   cosines  of  the   tangent   to  the  path   at  any  point 

1  dx      1  dy      \  dz 
v~dt'    v~dt'   vdt' 

Those  of  the  line  of  resultant  acceleration  are 
ltfic      ld*y      \<£z 
f  dt"  /  <fc"  /  d(" ' 
where,    for  brevity,  we  denote  by  f  the  resultant  acceleration. 
Hence  the  direction  cosines  of  the  plane,  of  these  two  lines  are 

___ dyd'a  —  <hd*y 

{(dyd*z  -  dxd'yf-r  (<h.d2x  -  dxd'af-^-  {djxl'y-dyd'xfY 
These  (§  9)  show  that  this  plane  is  the  osculating  plane  of  the 
curve.     Again,  if  0  denote  the  angle  between  the  two  lines,  we 

-    a  _  {(<?!/<?«  -  <hd*y)'  +  (dz<J?x  -  dxd1*)'  +  {dxd'y  -  dyd'x)')1 
vfdf  ' 
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or.  according  to  tht;  expression  for  the  curvature  (!•  9), 

sinfl  =  — —  =  ^ 
pvfdf     fp ' 

Hence  font--. 

.  ._  1   /dx  d!x      di)  d'y      dzd??.\       dud's      d!6 

gain,      cos     =  -^__  +  _  —  +  —  —j_   -^  =  _s, 

d"s 
Hence  /cos  $  =  -=-, ,  and  therefore 

30.  The  whole  acceleration  in  any  direction  is  the  sum  of 
>  the  components  (in  that  direction)  of  the  accelerations  parallel 

to  any  three  rectangular  axes— each  component  acceleration 
heing  found  hy  the  same  rule  as  component  velocities,  that 
is,  by  multiplying  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  di- 
rection of  the  acceleration  and  the  line  along  which  it  is  to 
be  resolved. 

31.  When  a  point  moves  in  a  curve  the  whole  acceleration 
may  be  resolved  into  two  parts,  one  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  ami  equal  to  the  acceleration  of  the  velocity — the  other 
towards  the  centre  of  curvature  (perpendicular  therefore  to  the 
direction  of  motion),  whose  magnitude  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity  and  also  to  the  curvature  of  the  path. 
The  former  of  these  changes  the  velocity,  the  other  affects  only 
the  form  of  the  path,  or  the  direction  of  motion.  Hence  if  a 
moving  point  be  subject  to  an  acceleration,  constant  or  not, 
whose  direction  is  continually  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
motion,  the  velocity  will  not  be  altered — and  the  only  effect 
of  the  acceleration  will  be  to  make  the  point  move  in  a  curve 
whose  curvature  is  proportional  to  the  acceleration  at  each 
instant, 

32.  In  other  words,  if  a  point  move  in  a  curve,  whether 
with  a  uniform  or  a  varying  velocity,  its  change  of  direction 
is  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  acceleration  towards  the 
centre    of  curvature,    equal  in    amount    to  the  square   of  the 

velocity  divided  by  the  radius  of  curvature.  The  whole  accele- 
ration will,  in  every  case,  be  the  resultant  of  the  acceleration, 
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thus  measuring  change  of  direction,  and  the  acceleration  ofB 
actual  velocity  along  the  curve.  jjj 

We  may  take  another  mode  of  resolving  acceleration  for  a 
plane  curve,  which  is  *.'uiieuiiLes  useful ;  ulons,  and  perpendicular 
to,  the  radius- vector.  ]>y  ;i  method  similar  to  Unit,  employed  in 
§  37,  we  easily  find  for  the  component  along  the  radius-vector 


anil  for  that  perpendicular  to  (lie  radius- vector 

i  a  /  m\ 

r  dt  \    dtj ' 

33,     If  for  any  case  of  motion  of  a  point  we  have  given  the  Dctermins- 
whole  velocity  and  its  direction,  or  simply  the  components  of  motion  from 
the  velocity  in  three  rectangular  directions,  at  any  time,  or,  as  SjJ'SJ^" 
is  most  commonly  the  case,  for  any  position,  (he  determination 
of  the  form  of  the  path  described,  and  of  other  circumstances  of 
the  motion,  is  a  question  of  pure  mathematics,  ami  in  all  eases 
is  capable,  if  not  of  an  exact  solution,  at  all  events  of  a  solution 
to  any  degree  of  approximation  that  may  he  desired. 

The  same  is  true  if  the  total  acceleration  and  its  direction 
at  every  instant,  or  simply  its  rectangular  components,  ho  given, 
provided  the  velocity  and  direction  of  motion,  as  well  as  the 
position,  of  the  point  at  any  one  instant,  be  given. 


IS  il,  etc., 


For  we  have  in  the  first  c: 

dt  ~u~ 

three  aim  id  tan  eons  equations  which  e;in  contain  only  x,  y,  z,  and 
(,  and  which  therefore  suffice  when  integrated  to  determine  x,  y, 
and  z  in  terms  of  (.  By  el  iudnatir.g  (  ani'  >ng  these  equations,  we 
ohtain  two  equations  among  x.  y,  and  z  ■  each  of  which  repre- 
sents a  surface  on  which  lies  the  path  described,  and  whose 
intersection  therefore  completely  determines  it. 
In  the  second  case  we  have 

d*x  d*y     „        d!s 

d?~"'        ~df  ~ '  dt1~y' 

to   which    equations  the   same  remarks  apply,  except  that  hero 
each  has  to  lie  twice  integrated. 
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The  i! rlii Tii ivy  constants  hUrodueed  by  integraiiuii  are  deter- 
m  mined  at  once  if  we  know  the  co-ordinates,  and  the  component.;; 

of  the  velocity,  of  Uie  point  at  a  given  op;;ch. 

uf  34.  From  the  principles  already  laid  down,  a  great  many 
interesting  results  may  be  deduced,  of  which  we  enunciate  a 
few  of  the  most  important. 

a.  If  the  velocity  of  a  moving  point  be  uniform,  and  if  its 
direction  revolve  uniformly  in  a  plane,  the  path  described  U 
a  circle. 

Let  a  be  the  velocity,  and  a  the  aujili'  through  which  its  direc- 
tion turns  m  unit  of  time  ;  then,  by  properly  choosing  the  axes, 
we  have 

dx  .  dy 

dt~~aBl       '     ~di~a0oaa' 

whence  !>-  Af^-Sf-^. 

b.  Jf  a  point  moves  in  a  plane,  and  if  its  component  velo- 

(;itv  parallel  to  each  of  two  rectangular  axes  is  proportional  to 
iU  distance  from  that  axis,  (lie  path  is  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola 
whose  principal  diameters  coincide  with  those  axes;  and  the 
acceleration  is  directed  to  or  from  the  origin  at  every  instant. 


''a 

di 


Hence   -j-g  =  ii-v%,    tJ,  =  pvy,   and   the   whole   acceleration   is 
towards  or  from  0. 

Also  -y-  — ,  from  which  fiy'  —  vxs  =  C,  an  ellipse  or  hyper- 
bola referred  to  its  piiuoipd  axes,      (Compare  j  fi'i.) 
c.     When  the  velocity  is  uniform,  but  in  direction  revolving 
uniformly  in  ii  right  circular  cone,  the  motion  of  the  point  is  in 
a  circular  helix  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  cone. 

of        35.      a.    When  a  point  moves  uniformly  in  a  circle  of  radius 
It,  with  velocity   V,  the  whole  acceleration,    is  directed  towards 

the  centre,  and  has  the  constant  value  -~  .     See  §  31. 
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b.     With   uniform  acceleration  in  tbo  direction  of  motion,  *Swefe„?scl 
point  describes  spaces  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  times t10"- 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  motion. 

In  this   case  the   space  described    in  any  interval  is   that 

which  would  he  described  in  the  same  time  by  a  point  moving 
uniformly  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  at  the  middle  of  the 
interval.      In  other  words,  the   average   velocity    (when   the 

acceleration  is  uniform)  is,  during  any  interval,  the  arithmeti- 
cal mean  of  the  initial  a.nd  final  velocities.  This  is  the  case  of 
a  stone  falling  vertically. 

For  if  the  acceleration  be  parallel  to  x,  we  have 

d'x  ,,        „        dx  ,  |    ,i 

-,    =  a,  therefore       ■  =  v  ^  al,   ami  x  -  %at  . 


And 

we  may 

write  the  equatioi 

i(§: 

»)'! 

-"> " 

If  at 

time  ,.. 

=  0  the  velocity  v 

fSS    I 

'■  ,h« 

equati 

v=r 

tat,     x.R  +  j.1 

id  i = 

V 

Arid  initial  velocit; 

i=y, 

tinal 

-r+. 

it; 

Arithmetical  i 

-  F+, 

K 

whence  the  second  part  of  the  above  statement. 

c.  When  there  is  uniform  acceleration  in  a  constant  direc- 
tion, the  path  described  is  a  parabola,  whose  axis  is  parallel  to 
that  direction.  This  is  the  case  of  a  projectile  moving  in 
■  ii-'<ihiii 

For  if  the  axis  of  y  be  [iiiiullol  to  the  acceleration  a,  and  if  the 
plane  of  xy  be  that  of  motion  at  any  time, 

^.0,     f-.O,   ..0, 

iM  dt 

and  therefore  the  motion  is  wholly  in  the  plane  of  xy. 

„,  d'x     „       d'v 

Then  -o-O,      -£  =  *; 
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Examples  oi  and  by  integration 

«"»■  x=Ut  +  a,     y^\o.e+  Vt  +  b, 

where  U,  7,  a,  b  are  constants. 
Tlie  elimination  of  t  gives  t]je  equation  of  a  parabola  of  which  the 
axis  is  parallel  to  y,  parameter  —  ,  and  vertex  the  point  whose  co- 
ordinates aro 

11 V  .      V 

(?.     As  an  illustration  of  acceleration  in  a  tortuous  curve,  we 
take  the  case  of  §  13,  or  of  §  34,  c. 

Let  a  point  move  in  a  circle  of  radius  r  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  ui  (ahout  the  centre),   and  let,  this  circle  move  perpen- 
dicular to  its  plane  with  velocity    V.     The  point  describes  a 
helix  on  a  cylinder  of  radius  r,  and  the  inclination  a  is  given  by 
7 

1        rV  ro>" 

The  curvature  of  the  path  is  --  -~   --c  or    ^ — —r-i ■jt  and  the 

.       w         Vs  7m 

tortuosity  y  yi—^=jr-—^-s. 

The  accf deration  is  riJ\  directed  perpendicularly   towards  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder. — Call  this  A. 


Let  A  he  finite,  r  indcliuitely  small,  and  therefore  w  indefinitely 

Curvature  (in  the  limit)  _  -y,  ■ 

Tortuosity  (  „  )  =  -y  ■ 

TIhis,  if  we  have  a  material  partiele  moving  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied, and  if  we  consider  the  force  (see  Chip.  II.)  required  to  pro. 
duee  the  acceleration,  we  find  that  a  finite  force  perpendicular  to 
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the   line  of  motion,   in  a  direction   revolving  with  an  infinitely  E 
great  angular  velocity,   maintains   con^tniit  infinitely  small   de-  ti> 
flection  (in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  own)  from  the  line  of  un- 
disturbed motion,  finite  enrvaturo,  and  infinite  tortuosity. 

e.  When  the  acceleration  is  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane 
and  proportional  to  the  distance  from  it,  the  path  is  a  plane 
curve,  which  is  the  harmonic  curve  if  the  acceleration  bo  towards 
the  plane,  and  a  more  or  less  fore-shortened  catenary  (§  .")S0) 
if  from  the  plane. 

As  in  case  c,  J=0,  J  =  0,  and  3  =  0,  if  the  axis  of  z  be 
dt  at 

perpendicular  to  the  acceleration  and  to  the  direction  of  motion 

fit  any  instant      Also,  if  we  choose  the  origin  in-  the  phi  no, 


Hence 

-j-  -  const.  =  a  (suppose), 

- 

&     a'"     T4' 

This  give.,  if  ,. 

i»  n.g.tive, 

ff-Pco 

5  W  +  Q  J ,  the  harmonic  curve,  c 

If  p.  be  positive, 

,./.p,*  +  er"; 

and  hy  shifting 

the  origin  along  the  axis  of  x  tli 

1  \:v  form 

|f  =  i(«»  +  .^)! 

which  is  the  catenary   if  2Ii  =  b;  otherwise  it 

stretched  or  for 

>shortened  in  the  direction  of  y. 

36.     [Compare  §§  233—236  below.]     a.  When  the  aceele-  Aocdw»tio. 
ration  is  directed  to  a.  fixed  point,  the  path  is  in  a  plane  passing  [isiiiUw.nv 
through  that  point;  and  in  this  plane  the  areas  traced  out  by 
the  radius- vector  are  proportional  to  the  times  employed.     This 
includes  the  case  of  a  satellite   or  planet  revolving;  about  its 
primary. 

Evidently   there   is   no    acceleration    perpendicular   to  the 
plane  containing  the  fixed  and  moving  points  and  the  direction 
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of  motion  of  the  second  at  any  instant;  and,  there  being  no 
velocity  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  at  starting,  there  is  there- 
fore none  throughout  the  motion;  thus  the  point  moves  in  the 
plane.  And  had  there  heen  no  acceleration,  the  point  would 
have  described  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity,  so  that  in 
this  case  the  anas  described  by  the  radius-vector  would  have 
been  proportional  to  the  times.  Also,  the  area  actually  described 
in  any  instant  depends  on  the  length  of  the  radius- vector  and 
the  velocity  perpendicular  to  it,  and  is  shown  below  to  be 
unaiibeled  by  an  acceleration  parallel  to  the  radius- vector. 
Hence  the  second  part  of  the  proposition. 

d2cc 

dt°~ 


Wehave       ~Z  =  P-,      -&=?- 


the  fixed  point  being  the  origin,  and  P  being  s 
x,  y,  z ;  in  nature  a  function  of  r  only. 


which  give  on  integration 
dz        dy     f,  dr. 

,Jdt~e~dt~  "  a~dt 
Hence  at  once  C\x  +  G$  +  Csz  =  0,  or  the  motion  is  in  a  plane 
through  the  origin.  Take  this  as  die  plane  of  xy,  then  we  have 
only  the  one  equation 

dy        dx     „      .  ,  , 

In  polar  co-ordinates  this  is 


if  A  be  the  area  intercepted  by  the  curve,  a  fixed  radius- vector, 
and  the  radius- vector  of  the  moving  point.  Hence  the  area  in- 
creases uniformly  with  the  time. 


b.  In  the  same  case  the  velocity  at  any  point  i 

the  perpendicular  from  the  fixed  point  upon  the  tangent  to  the 
path,  the  momentary  direction  of  motion. 

For  evidently   the    product    of   this   perpendicular   and   the 

velocity  gives  double  the  area  described  in  one  second  about  the 
fixed  point. 
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Or 

thus — if  p  be  tb< 

■■  perpendicular  on  the 

t;i:ig(>nf. 

and  therefore                j. 

dy       dx 
da        dy       dx     , 

If 

we  refer  tlie  motion  to  co-ordinates  i 
311  ly  the  equations 

d'x  _  Px        dry     Py 

■ its  own 

whence,  as  before,  r*  —  =  h, 

dl 

If,  by  the  help  of  this  last  equation,  wo  eliminate  t  from 
-Tp= — ,  substituting  polar  for  rectangular  co-ordinates,  we 
arrive  at  the  polar  di  til:  rent  hi]  equation  of  (.lie  path. 

For  variety,  we  may  derive  it  from  the  formulae  of  §  32. 

llieygrve        --r{-^=P,      S^-k. 

Putting  -  =  u,  we  have 


v\dtj 


But      ,      -  hu1 — **—  =  -  h  -^,  tliei'ei'ovc 

dl  d.8  dv  <**  «i. 

Also  -l-T- )  =  h'u',  the  substitution  of  which  values  gives  us 

ifu  P 

aT  +  "^*V (1)< 

the  equation  required.     The  integral   el'  this  equation  involves 
two  arbitrary  conslauU   hr-sides  h,  and   the  remaining  constant 
belonging  to  the  two  differential  equations  of  the  second  order 
above  is  to  be  introduced  on  tlie  farther  integration  of 
dQ 


...(3), 


when  tiie  value  of  w  in  terms  of  $  is  substituted  from  the  e 
tion  of  (he  path, 
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Other  examples  of  these  principles  will  ho  met  with  in  the 
chapters  on  Kinetics. 

ii.  37.  If  from  any  fixed  point,  lines  be  drawn  at  every  instant, 
representing  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  velocity  of  a  point 
describing  any  path  in  any  manner,  the  extremities  of  these 
lines  form  a  curve  which  is  called  the  Hodograph.  The  inven- 
tion of  this  construction  is  due  to  Sir  W.  1!.  Hamilton.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  remarkable  theorems  to  which 
it  led  him  is  that  of  §  38. 

Since  the  radius-vector  of  the  hodograph  represents  the 
velocity  at  each  instant,  it  is  evident  (§  27)  that  an  elementarv 
arc  represents  the  velocity  which  must  be  compounded  with  the 
velocity  at  the  beginning  of  the  corresponding  interval  of  time, 
to  find  the  velocity  at  its  end.  Hence  the  velocity  in  the  hodo- 
graph is  equal  to  the  acceleration  in  the  path;  and  the  tangent 
to  the  hodograph  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  acceleration 
in  the  path. 

If  x,  y,  z  Le  the  co-ordinates  of  the  moving  point,  £,  ij,  t,  those 
of  the  corresponding  point  of  the  hodograph,  then  evidently 
dx  dy  dz 

6       dt'      V~dt'      *■  -  dt  ' 


or  the  tangent  to  the  hodograph  is  parallel  to  the  acceleration  ii 
the  orhit.      Also,  if  cr  be  the  arc  of 


dt      V  \dtj       \dt)       \dt) 


^ 


dt?)    \dt'J    \dt'J ' 


or  the  velocity  in  the  hodograph  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  accelera- 
tion in  the  path, 

ii(,;in-rii].ii       38.      The  l/odoaraph  for  the  motion   of  a  -planet  or  comet  is 

circle,  whatever  be  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  orbit. 

Kepler's       In  the  motion  of  a  planet  or  comet,  the  acceleration  is  directed 

towards  the  sun's  centre.     Hence  (§  3(!,  I)  the  velocity  is  in- 
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verscly  as  the  perpendicular  from  that  point  upon  the  tangent  Hodoeraph 
to  the  orbit.     The  orbit  we  assume  to  be  a  conic  section,  whoso  » ,'■'''.", V-' 
focus  is  the  sun's  centre.     But  we  know  that  the  intersection  Kepler's 
of  the  perpendicular  with  the  tangent  lies  in  the  circle  whose 
diameter  is  the  major  axis,  if  the  orhit  be  an  ellipse  or  hyper- 
bola; in  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  if  a  parabola.     Measure  off 
on  the  perpendicular  a  third  proportional  to  its  own  length  ami 
any  constant  line;  this  portion  will  thus  represent  the  velocity 
in    magnitude  and   in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  own- 
so  that  the  locus  of  the  now  points  in  each  perpendicular  will  be 
the  hodograph  turned  through  a  right  angle.     But  we  see  by 
geometry*  that  the  locus  of  these  points  is  always  a  circle. 
Hence  the  proposition.     The  hodograph  surrounds  its  origin  if 
the  orbit  be  an  ellipse,  passes  through  it  if  a  parabola,  and  the 
origin  is  without  the  hodograph  if  the  orbit  is  a  hyperbola. 

For  a  projectile  unresisted  by  the  airj  it  will  be  shewn  in 
Kinetics  that  we  have  the  equations  (assumed  in  §  35,  c) 
ate  _  <Py  _  _ 

df        '      df  "     J' 
if  the  axis  of  y  ho  taken  vertically  upwards. 
Hence  for  the  hodograph 


d$_Q       <h)_ 
dt       '      dt 


or  $=G,  fj-C'-gl,   and   the  hodograph  is  a  vertical  straight 

line  along  which  the  dVncribim:  point  moves  uniformly. 

For  the  case  of  a  planet  or  comet,  instead  of  assumim:  as  H(.ii«srrn|>h 
above  that  the  orbit  is  a  conic  with  the  sun  in  one  focus,  assume  ^met!  de-°C 
(Newton's  deduction  from  that  and  the  law  of  areas)  that  the  N™?on™m 
acceleration  is  in  the  direction   of  the  radius- vector,  and  varies  lawoff("'e& 

inversely  as  tho  square  of  the  distance.      We  have  obviously 
ifx  _  fxx      <Py  _  j>.y 
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2?        h  ?  ' 

,  „       «  <hi        f    dx       dy\ 


■!?)■ 


Heno.  3i*A-T/r 

Simil.rly  t  +  Z-i* ■'■ 

Hence  foe  the  hodograph 

(f  +  J)'  +  (,H.£)'.g, 

tlio  circle  as  before  stated. 

We  may  merely  mention  that,  die  equation  of  the  orbit  will  be 

found  at  once  by   elimiuatim;  -   -   mid   -'■  am. .iw  the  three  first 
J  °  at  at  ° 

integrals  (1),  (2),  (3)  above.     We  thus  get 
-h  +  Ay-Bx^^r, 

a  conic  section  of  winch  Ihe  origin  is  a-  focus, 
i-i/ci-  39.    The  intensity  of  heat  and  light  emanating  from  a  point, 

luniogriiiiii.  0v  from  an  uniformly  radiating  spherical  surface,  diminishes  with 
incresising  distance  according  to  the  same  law  as  gravitation. 
Hence  the  amount  of  heat  and  light,  which  a  planet  receives 
from  the  sun  during  any  interval,  is  proportional  to  the  time 
integral  of  (ho  si.ecoi  oration  during  that  interval,  i.e.  (§37)  to 
the  corresponding  arc  of  the  hodograph.  From  this  it  is  easy 
to  see,  for  example,  that  if  a  comet  move  in  a  parabola,  the 
amount  of  heat  it  receives  from  the  sun  in  any  interval  is  pro- 
portional to  the  single-  through  which  its  direction  of  motion 
turns  during  that  interval.  There  is  a.  corresponding  theorem 
for  a  planet  moving  in  an  ellipse,  hut  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated. 
Curves  of  40.  If  two  points  move,  each  with  a  definite  uniform  velo- 
city, one  in  a  given  curve,  the  oilier  at  every  instant  directing 
its  course  towards  the  first-  describes  a  path  which  is  called  a 
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Curve  of  Pursuit.  The  idea  is  said  to  have  been  f 
by  the  old  rule  of  steering  a  privateer  always  directly  fur  the 
vessel  pursued.  (Bouguer,  Mem.  da  I' Acad.  1732.)  It  is  the 
curve  described  by  a  dog  running  to  its  master. 

The  simplest  cases  are  of  course  those  in  which  the  first 
point  moves  in  a  straight  line,  and  of  these  there  are  three,  for 
the  velocity  of  the  first  point  may  be.  greater  than,  equal  to, 
or  less  than,  that  of  the  second.  The  figures  in  the  text  below 
represent  the  curves  in  these  cases,  the  velocities  of  the  pur- 
suer being  |,  1,  and  ^  of  those  of  the  pursued,  respectively.  In 
the  second  and  third  cases  the  second  point  can  never  over- 
take the  first,  mid  consequently  the  line  of  motion  of  the  first 
is  an  asymptote.  In  the  first  case  the  second  point  overtakes 
the  first,  and  the  curve  at  that  point  touches  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  first.  The  remainder  of  the  curve  satisfies  a  modified 
form  of  statement  of  the  original  question,  and  is  called  the 
Curve  of  Flight. 
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Wo  will  merely   form   tlio   cliil'uriMi 'i.Ia.1  oqn;Li  ion  of  the  curve, 
ami  give  its  integrated  i'onii,  leaving  tin.:  work  to  the  student. 

Suppose  Ox  to  be  the  line  of  motion  of  tin:  first  point,  whose 
velocity  is  v,  AP  the  curve  of  pursuit,  in  which  the  velocity  is  u, 
then  the  tangent  at  /'  always  p-isses  through  Q,  the  instan- 
taneous position  of  the  first  point.  It  will  be  evident,  on  a 
moment's  consideration,  that  the  curve  AP  must  have  a  tangent 
perpendicular  to  Ox,  Take  this  as  the 
axis  of  y,  and  let  0A=a.  Then,  if 
0Q  =  (,  AP  =  s,  and  if  x,  y  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  P,  we  have 
AP^OQ 

because  A,   0  and  P,   Q  are  pairs  of  si- 
multaneous positions  of  the  two  points. 


This 


gives  -  g  =  es=x—y 


dy' 


From  this  we  find,  unless  e,  =  1, 
tl 


.(. 


9  I,  4.  °\  -    '■>" 


the  only  caso  in  which  we  do  not  get  an  algebraic  curve.      The 
axis  of  a;  is  easily  seen  to  be  an  asymptote  if  e  «£  1. 

41.  When  a  point  moves  in  any  manner,  the  line  joining 
it  with  a  fixed  point  generally  changes  its  direction.  If,  for 
simplicity,  wo  consider  the  motion  as  confined  to  a  plane 
passing  through  the  fixed  point,  the  angle  wliieli  the  joining 
line  makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  is  continually  alter- 
ing, and  its  rate  of  alteration  at  any  instant  is  called  the 
Angular  Velocity  of  the  first  point  about  the  second.  If 
uniform,  it  is  of  course  measured  by  the  angle  described  in 
unit  of  time;  if  variable,  by  the  angle  which  would  have 
been  described  in  unit  of  time  if  the  angular  velocity  at  the 
instant  in  question  were  maintained  constant  for  so  long.  In 
this  respect,  the  process  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  already  explained  for  the  measurement  of  velocity  ami 
acceleration. 
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Unit  of  angular  velocity  is  that  of  a.  point  which  describes,  Angnkr 
or  would  describe,  unit  angle  about  a  fixed  point  in  unit  of 
time.      The  usual  unit  angle  is  (as  explained  in  treatises  on 

plana  trigonometry;  that  which  ,-ubteuds  at  the  centre  of  a  circle! 
an  arc- whose  length  is  equal  to  the  radius;  being  an  angle  of 

—  =  57".  29578  ...  =  57°  17' 44".8  nearly. 

For  brevity  we  shall  call  this  angle  a  radian. 

42.     The  rate  of  increase  or  diminution  of  the  angular  volo-  ^j^'^ 
city  when  variable    is  called    the  anqular  acceleration,  and  is 
measured  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  unit. 

By  methods  precisely  similar  to  thoi.0  employed  for  linear 
velocity  and  acceleration  we  see  that  if  6  be  the  angle-vector 
of  a  point  moving  in  a  plane — the 

Angular  velocity  is  <u  =  —r- ,  and  the 


Angular  juv.'iilsTrttin] 


dt     (ft*       d»' 


Since  {\  27)  r  -j-  is  the  velocity  perpendicular  to   the  radius- 
vector,  we  see  that 
The    angular  velocity  of  a    point    in  a  plane  is  found   by 

dividing  the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector  by  the 
length  of  the  radius- vector. 

43.  When  one  point  describes  uniformly  a  circle  about . 
another,  the  time  of  describing  a  complete  circumference  being 
T,  we  have  the  angle  2tt  described  uniformly  in  T;  and,  there- 
fore, the  angular  velocity  is  -^  .  Even  when  the  angular  velo- 
city is  not  uniform,  as  in  a  planet's  motion,  it  is  useful  to 
introduce  the  quantity -~,  which  is  then  called  the  mean 
angular  velocity. 

When  a  point  moves  uniformly  in  a  straight  line  its  angular 
velocity  evidently  diminishes  as  it  recedes  from  the  point  about 
which  the  angles  are  n 


'L-lO'jil.v. 
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The  polar  equation  of  a  straight  line  it 


>S. 


But  the  length  of  the  line  between  tin;  limiting  angina  0  and  ■ 
9  a  tanS.  and  this  increase  with  uniform  velocity  v.      Hence 


-a("»<5- 


dt 


d8 


Hence  -5-  =  — r,   and  is  therefore  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
radius- vector. 

Similarly  for  the  angular  acceleration, 
differentiation, 


■'J0 


dey 


dt' 

♦»«-•©-<. 

tP6 

l'""'    dt1  ~ 

^(' 

-^> 

and  ultimately 

the  third  poi 

ver  of  the  radiu 

s-vector. 

:  have  hy  a  second 


44.  We  may  also  talk  of  the  angular  velocity  of  a  moving 
piano  with  respect  to  a  fixed  one,  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
angle  contained  by  thorn — but  unless  their  line  of  intersection 
remain  fixed,  or  at  all  events  parallel  to  itself,  a  somewhat 
more  laboured  statement  is  required  to  give  definite  informa- 
tion.    This  will  be  supplied  in  a  subsequent  section. 

45.  All  motion  that  we  are,  or  can  be,  acquainted  with,  is 

Ri-htlire  merely.  We  can  calculate  from  astronomical  da.i.a  fur 
any  instant  the  direction  in  which,  and  the  velocity  with  which 
we  are  moving  on  account  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation.  We 
may  compound  this  with  (.be  similarly  calculable  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit.  This  resultant  again  we  may  compound 
with  the  (roughly  known)  velocity  of  the  sun  relatively  to  the 
so-called  lived  stars;  but.  even  if  all  these  elements  were  accu- 
rately known,  it  could  not  be  said  that  we  had  attained  any 
idea  of  an  absolute  velocity;  for  it  is  only  the  sun's  relative 
motion  among  the  stars  that  we  can  observe;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, sun  and  stars  arc  moving  on  (possibly  wit.li  very  great 
rapidity)  relatively  to  other  bodies  in  space.  We  must  there- 
fore consider  how,  from  the  actual  motions  of  a  set  of  points,  we 
may  find  their  relative  motions  with  regard  (.0  any  one  of  them; 
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and  how,  having  given  the  relative  motions  of  all  but  one  with  Eeiative 
regard  to  the  latter,  and  the  actual  motion  of  the  latter,  we 
may  find  the  actual  motions  of  all.  The  question  is  very 
easily  answered.  Consider  for  a  moment  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers walking  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer.  Their  relative 
motions  with  regard  to  the  deck  are  what  we  immediately 
observe,  but  if  we  compound  with  these  the  velocity  of  the 
steamer  itself  we  get  evidently  their  actual  motion  relatively 
to  the  earth.  Again,  in  order  to  get  the  relative  motion  of 
all  with  regard  to  the  deck,  we  abstract  oar  ide-as  from  the 
motion  of  the  steamer  altogether — that  is,  we  alter  the  velocity 
of  eaeii  by  compounding  it  with  the  actual  velocity  of  the  vessel 
taken  in  a  reversed  direction. 

Hence  to  find  the  relative  motions  of  any  set  of  points  with 
regard  to  one  of  tbeir  number,  imagine,  impressed  upon  each  in 
composition  with  its  own  velocity,  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  velocity  of  that  one ;  it  will  be  reduced  to  rest,  and  the 
motions  of  the  others  will  be  the  same  with  regard  to  it  as 
before. 

Thus,  to  take  a  very  simple  example,  two  trains  are  running 
in  opposite  directions,  say  north  and  south,  one  with  a  velocity 
of  iii'ty,  the  other  of  thirty,  miles  an  hour.  The  relative  velocity 
of  the  second  with  regard  to  the  first  is  to  be  found  by  im- 
pressing on  both  a  southward  velocity  of  lifty  miles  an  hour; 
the  effect  of  (his  being  to  bring  the  first  to  rest,  and  to  give  the 
second  a  southward  velocity  of  eighty  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
the  required  relative  motion. 

Or,  given  one  train  moving  north  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  and  another  moving  west  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour.  The  motion  of  the  second  relatively  to  the  first  is  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
inclined  to  the  due  west  direction  at  an  angle  of  tan-1  J.  It 
is  needless  to  multiply  such  examples,  as  they  must  occur  to 
every  one. 

46.  Exactly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  relative  as  compared 
with  absolute  acceleration,  as  indeed  we  may  see  at  once,  since 
accelerations  are  in  all  cases  resolved  and  compounded  by  the 
same  law  as  velocities. 

VOL.  i.  3 
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If  x,  y,  z,  and  x',  y',  z',  be  the  co-ordinates  of  two  points 
referred,  to  axes  regarded  as  fixed ;  and  £,  -q,  £  their  relative 
co-ordinates — we  have 

£=x'-x,     t\  =  y'-y,     t^af-z, 
inid,  liiii'cvoiilbt.iiig, 

d$     dxl     dx 
dt      dt       dt'        ' 
which  give  the  relative,  in  terms  of  the  absolute,  velocities ;  and 

dt-       di:  ' 


-,.  etc., 


proving  our  assertion  about  rel.iti™  and  absolute  accelerations. 

The  corresponding  expressions  in  polar  co-ordinates  in  a  plane 
are  somewhat  complicated,  and  by  no  means  convenient.  The 
student  can  easily  write  Uiem  down  for  himself. 

47.  The  following  proposition  in  relative  motion  is  of  con- 
siderable importance : — 

Any  two  moving  points  describe  similar  paths  relatively  to 
each  other,  or  relatively  to  any  point  which  divides  in  a  con- 
stant ratio  the  line  joining  them. 

Let  A  and  B  be  any  simultaneous  positions  of  the  points. 
Take  G  or  G'  in  AB  such  that  the  ratio 

^  or  ~^-jj  has  a  constant  value.    Then 

as  the  form  of  the  relative  path  depends  only  upon  thrs  leivjih. 
and  direction-  of  1,1  jo  li ne  joining  the  two  points  at  any  instant,  it 
IB  obvious  that  these  will  be  the  same  for  A  with  regard  to  B, 
as  for  B  with  regard  to  A,  saving  only  the  inversion  of  the 
direction  ol'  the  joining  line.  Hence  B'a  path  about  A,  is  A'a 
about  B  turned  through  two  right  angles.  And  with  regard  to 
(/and  (I  it  is  evident  that  the  directions  remain  the  same,  while 
the  lengths  are  altered  in  a  given  ratio  ;  but  this  is  the  definition 
of  similar  curves. 

48.  As  a  good  example  of  relative  motion,  let  us  consider 
that  of  the  two  points  involved  in  our  definition  of  the  curve  of 
pursviit,  §  40.  Since,  to  find  the  relative  position  and  motion  of 
the  pursuer  with  regard  to  the  pursued,  we  must  impress  on 
both  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  latter,  we  see 
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at  once  that,  the  problem  becomes;  the  same  as  tlie  following.  A  Relative 
boat  crossing  a  stream  is  impelled  by  the  oars  with  uniform 
velocity  relatively  to  the  water,  and  always  towards  a  fixed 
point  in  the  opposite  bank  ;  but  it  is  also  carried  down  stream 
at  a  uniform  rate  :  determine  the  path  described  and  the  time  of 
crossing.  Here,  as  in  the  former  problem,  there  are  three  cases, 
figured  below.  In  the  first,  the  boat,  moving  faster  than  the 
current,  readies  (he  desired  point ;  in  the  second,  the  velocities 
of  boat  a.nd  stream  being  equal,  the  boat  gets  across  only  aft ei- 
an  infinite  time — describing 
a  para'oola — but  does  not  laud 
at  the  desired  point,  which  is 
indeed  the  focus  of  the  para- 
bola, while  the  landing  point 
is  the  vertex.  In  the  third 
case,  its  proper  velocity  being 
less  than  that  of  the  water,  it 
never  reaches  the  utherbank. 
and  is  carried  indefinitely 
down  stream.  The  compari- 
son of  the  figures  in  §40  with  those  in  the  present  section  cannot 
fail  to  be  instructive.  They  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  and 
for  the  same  relative  velocities.  The  horizontal  lines  represent 
the  farther  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  vertical  lines  the  path  of 
the  boat  if  there  were  no  current 


We  leave  the  solution  of  this  question  as 

noting  i.l i:it  tin;  equation  of  the  curve  is 

in  one  or  other  of  Uic  three  cases,  according  as  e  is  >,  = ,  O 
When  e  =  1  this  becomes 

ys-as-~  2ax,  the  parabola. 
The  time  of  crossing  is 


Telv 


B(i-0' 

which,  is  finite  only  for  e<l,  because  of  c 
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49.  Another  excellent  example  of  the  transformation  of  rela- 
tive into  absolute  motion  is  afforded  by  the  family  of  myeloids. 
We  shall  in  a  future  section  consider  their  mechanical  descrip- 
tion, by  the  rolling  of  a  circle  on  a  fixed  straight  line  or  circle. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  take  a  different  form  of  enunciation, 
which,  however,  leads  to  precisely  the  same  result, 

Find  the  actual  path  of  a  point  which  revolves  uniformly  in 
a  circle  about  another  point — the  latter  moving  uniformly  in  a 
straight  Line  or  circle  in  the  same  plane. 

Take  the  former  case  first :  let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  relative 
circular  orbit,  and  to  the  angular  velocity  in  it,  v  being  the 
velocity  of  its  centre  ahing  [lie  straight  line. 

The  relative  co-ordinates  of  the  point  in  the  eirelc  are  a  cos<o( 
and  «sin<u(,  and  the  actual  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  are  vt 
and  0.     Hence  for  the  actual  path 

Hence  £  =  -  sin-1-  +  ^Ja'-  -if,  an  equation   which,  by  giving 

different  values  to  v  and  w,  may  be  made  to  represent  the  eycloid 
itself,  or  either  form  of  trochoid.      See  §  92, 

For  the  epicycloids,  let  b  he  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  B 
describes  about  A,  m,  the  angular  velocity;  a  the  radius  of  A's 
path,  o)  the  angular  velocity. 

Also  at  time  (  =  0,  let  B  he  in  the  radius 
OA  of  ^i's  path.      Then  at  time  t,  if  A',  B' 
be  the  positions,  we  see  at  once  that 
t  AOA'  =  ut,      iB'OA^^t, 

Hence,  taking  OA  as  axis  of  a', 

which,  by  the  eiiaiination  of  t,  give  an  algebraic  equation  between 
x,  and  y  whenever  ;>  and  w,  are  commensurable. 
Thus,  for  co1  =  2io,  suppose  wf  =  6,  and  we  have 
x  =  a  cos  6  +  b  cos  20,     y  =  ama.6  +  b  sin  20, 
or,  by  an  easy  reduction, 

(3?  +  tf.-by  =  a,*{{x  +  b)>  +  y-\. 
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Put  x-b  for  x,  i.e.,  change   tho  origin  to  n  distance  All  i.o  the  K^iui-ive 
left  of  0,  the  equation  becomes 

as(x*  +  yB)=(x*  +  tf-2bxy, 
or,  in  polar  co-urdi  nates, 

a'  =  (r  -  2b  cos  0)\     r  =  «  +  26  cos  0, 
and  when  2J  =  a,  r  =  a  (1  +  cos  0),  the  cardioid.     (See  §  94.) 
60.     As  ail  additional  illustration  of.  this  part  of  our  subject,  ^^ant 
we  may  define  as  follows; — 

If  one  point  A  executes  any  motion  whatever  with  reference 
to  a  second  point  B ;  if  B  executes  any  oilier  motion  with  refer- 
ence to  a  third  point  C ;  and  so  on—  the  first  is  said  to  execute, 
with  reference  to  the  last,  a  movement  which  is  the  resultant  of 
these  several  movements. 

The  relative  position,  velocity,  and  acceleration  are  in  such  a 
case  the  geometrical  resultants  of  the  various  components  com- 
bined according  to  preceding  rules. 

51.  The  following  practical  methods  of  effecting  such  a  com- 
bination in  the  simple  case  of  the  movements  of  two  points  are 
useful  in  scientific  illustrations  and  in  cerlain  mechanical  arrange- 
ments. Let  two  moving  points  be  joined  by  an  elastic  string  ; 
the  middle  point,  of  this  string  will  evidently  execute  a  move- 
ment which  is  half  the  resultant  of  the  motions  of  the  two 
points.  But  fur  drawing,  or  engraving,  or  for  other  mechanical 
applications,  tin:-  following  method  is  preferable  : — 

OF  and  ED  are  rods  of  equal  length  ^  n 

moving  freely  round  a  pivot  at  P,  which 
passes  through  the  middle  point  of  each — 
GA,  AD,  EB,  and  BF,  are  rods  of  half  the 
length  of  the  two  former,  and  so  pivoted 
to  them  as  to  form  a  pair  of  equal  rbombi 
CD,  BF,  whose  angles  can  be  altered  at         -"■  ■" 

will.  Whatever  motions,  whether  in  a  plane,  or  in  space  of  three 
dimensions,  he  given  to  A  and  B,  P  will  evidently  he  subjected 
to  half  their  resultant. 

52.  Amongst  the  most  important  classes  of  motions  which  n»n 
we  have  to  consider  in  "Natural  Philosophy,  there  is  one,  namely, 
Harmonic  Mutton,  which  is  of  such  immense  use.  not  only  in 
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ordinary  kinetics,  lml  in  the  theories  of  sound,  light,  heat,  etc., 
that  we  make  no  apology  for  entering  here  into  considerable 
detail  Hoarding  it. 

53.  Def.    When  a  point  Q  moves  uniformly  in  a  circle,  the 

j  perpendicular  QP  drawn  from  its  position 

at  any  instant  to  a  fixed  diameter  A  A'  of 
the  circle, intersects  (.lie  diameter  in  a  point 
P,  whose  position  changes  by  a  simple  har- 
monic motion. 

Thus,  if  a  planet  or  satellite,  or  one  of 
the  constituents  of  a  double  star,  supposed 
■A  to  move  uniformly  in  a  circular  orbit  about 

its  primary,  be  viewed  from  a  very  distant  position  in  the  plane 
ol'it.s  orbit,  it  will  appear  to  move  backwards  arid  forwards  in  a 
straight  line,  with  a  simple  harmonic  motion.  This  is  nearly 
the  case  with  such  bodies  as  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  when  seen 
from  the  earth, 

Physically,  the  interest  of  such  motions  consists  in  the  fact 
of  their  being  approximately  those  of  the  simplest  vibrations  of 
.sound i rig-  bodies,  such  as  a  tuning-fork  or  pianoforte  wire;  whence 
their  name ;  and  of  the  various  media  in  which  waves  of  sound, 
light,  heat,  etc.,  are  propagated. 

54.  The  Amplitude   of  a  simple   harmonic  motion  is  the 

range  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  middle  point  of  the  course, 
i.e.,  OA  or  OA'  in  the  figure. 

An  arc  of  the  circle  referred  to,  measured  from  any  fixed 
point  to  the  uniformly  moving  point  Q,  is  the  Argument  of 
the  harmonic  motion. 

The  distance  of  a  point,  performing  a  simple  harmonic  motion, 
from  the  middle  of  its  course  or  range,  is  a  simple  harmonic  func- 
tion of  the  time.  The  argument  of  thi*  function  is  what  we  have 
defined  as  the  argument  of  the  motion. 

■  The  Epoch  in  a  simple  harmonic  motion  is  the  interval  of  time 
which  elapses  from  the  era  of  reckoning  tilLthe  moving  point 
first  comes  to  its  greatest  elongation  in  the' direction  reckoned 
as  positive,  from  its  mean  position  or  the  middle  of  its  range. 
Epoch  in  angular  measure  is  the  angle  described  on  the  circle  of 
reference  in  the  period  of  time  defined  as  the  epoch. 
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The  Period  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  is  the  time  which  simpi. 
elapses  from  any  instant  until  the  moving'  point  again  moves  in  motioi 

the  same  ditveuou  thriir.^li  the  same  portion. 

The  Phase  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  at  any  instant  is  the 
fraction  of  the  whole  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  moving 
point  last  passed  through  its  middle  position  in  the  positive 
direction. 

55.  Those  common  kinds  of  mechanism,  for  producing  recti-  simple 
lineal  from  circular   motion,    or  vice  versa,  in  which  a  crank  motion 
moving  in  a  circle  works  in  a  straight  slot  belonging  to  a  body 
which  can  only  move  in  a  straight  line,  fulfil  strictly  the  definition 

of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  in  the  part  of  which  the  motion  is 
rectilineal,  if  the  motion  of  the  rotating  part  is  uniform. 

The  motion  of  the  treadle  in  a  spinning-wheel  approximates 
to  the  same  condition  when  the  wheel  moves  uniformly;  the 
approximation  being  the  closer,  the  smaller  is  the  angular  motion 
of  the  treadle  and  of  the  connecting  string.  It  is  also  approx- 
imated to  more  or  less  closely  in  the  motion  of  the  piston  of  a 
steam-engine  connected,  by  any  of  the  several  methods  in  use, 
with  the  crank,  provided  always  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
crank  he  uniform. 

56.  The  velocity  of  a  point  executing  a  simple  harmonic  ydoeii 
motion  is  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time,  a  quarter  of  motion 

a  period  earlier  in  pha.se  than  the  displacement,  and  having  its 
maximum  value  equal  to  the  velocity  in  the  circular  motion  by 
which  the  given  function  is  defined. 

For,  in  the  fig.  of  §  53,  if  V  he  the  velocity  in  the  circle,  it 
may  be  represented  by  OQ  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
own,  and  therefore  by  OP  and  PQ  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
those  lines.  That  is,  the  velocity  of  P  in  the  simple  harmonic 
V 


57.     The  acceleration  of  a  point  executing  a  simple  harmonic  a™ 
motion  is  at  any  time  simply  proportional  to  the  displacement  mot 
from  the  middle  point,   but   in    opposite  direction,    or  always 
towards  the  middle  point.     Its  maximum  value  is  that  with 
which  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  circular   motion  would 
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be  acquired  in  the  time  in  which  an  arc  equal  to  the  radius 
is;  described. 

y* 

For,  in  the  fig.  of  §  53,  the  acceleration  of  Q  (by  §  35,  a)  is  -?r-~ 

along  QO.  Supposing,  for  a  moment,  QO  to  represent  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  acceleration,  wo  may  resolve  it  in  QP,  P0.  The 
acceleration  of  ]'  is  therefore  represented  on  the  same  scale  liv 

V*     PO       V 

PO.     Its  magnitude  is  therefore     -y  ■  7777  = =77773  PO,  which  is 

V2 

proportional  to  PO,  and  has  at  A  its  maximum  value,  —=-^  ,  an 

acceleration  under  which  the  velocity  V  would  be  acquired   in 

the  time  —^-  as  stated. 

Let  a  be  the  amplitude,  e  the  epoch,  and  T  the  period,  of  a 
simple  harmonic  motion.  Then  if  &  be  the  displacement  from 
middle  position  at  time  (,  we  Lave 

■—(?-)■ 

Hence,  for  velocity,  we  have 

ds  _     2wa   .     f%irt       \ 
v~dt         W am \T  "  V  " 


Hence  V,  the  maximum  value,  is        ■  ,  as  above  stilted  (§  50). 
Again,  for  acceleration, 

Lastly,  for  the  maximum  vsifue  of  the  aires.' lcra  (ion, 
Wa       V 

L'77 

T 
where,  it  may  be  remarked,  -c—  is  the  time  of  describing  an  are 

equal  to  radius  in  the  relative  circular  motion, 

58.     Any  two  simple  harmonic  motions  in  one  line,  and  of 

1  one  period,  give,  when  compounded,  a  single  simple  harmonic 

motion  ;  of  the  same  period  ;  of  amplitude  equal  to  the  diagonal 

of  a  parallelogram  ileseribcii  on  lengths  equal  to  their  nmpliiudcs 

measured  on  lines  meeting  at  an  angle  equal  to  their  difference 
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of  epochs;  and  of  epoch  differing  from  their  epochs  by  angles  °; 
equal  to  those  which  this  diagonal  makes  with  the  two  sides  of  J 
the  parallelogram.  Let  P  and  P'  be  n 
two  points  executing  simple  harmonic 

mol  ions  of  one  period,  and  in  one  line 
B'BGAA'.  Let  Q  and  Q'  be  the  uni- 
formly moving  points  in  the  relative 
circles.  On  GQ  and  GQ  describe  a 
parallelogram  8QGQ  ;  and  through  8 
draw  SR  perpendicular  to  B'A'  pro- 
duced. We  have  obviously  P'R=GP 
(being  projections  of  the  equal  and 
parallel  lines  Q'8,CQ,on  CB).  Hence 
CB=GP+CF;  and  therefore  the 
point  M  executes  the  resultant  of  the  motions  P  and  P'.  But 
OS,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  is  constant,  and  therefore 
the  resultant  motion  is  simple  harmonic,  of  amplitude  OS,  and 
of  epoch  exceeding  that  of  the  motion  of  P,  and  falling  short 
of  that  of  the  motion  of  P",  by  the  angles  QGS  and  SOQ  re- 
spectively. 

This  geometrical  construction  has  been  usefully  applied  by  the 
tidal  committee  of  the  British  Association  for  a  mechanical  tide- 
indicator  [compare  i^  fid,  below).  An  arm  GQ'  turning  round  G 
carries  an  arm  Q'S  turning  round  Q'.  Toothed  wheels,  one  of 
them  fixed  with  its  axis  through  0,  and  the  others  pivoted  on  a 
framework  carried  by  GQ',  are  so  arranged  that  Q'S  turns  very 
approximately  at  the  rate  of  once  round  in  12  mean  lunar  hours, 
if  GQ'  be  turned  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  once  round  in  12  mean 
solar  hours.  Days  and  half-days  are  marked  by  a  counter  geared 
to  CQ'.  The  distance  of  S  from  a  fixed  line  through  6"  shows 
the  deviation  from  mean  sea-level  due  to  the  sum  of  mean  solar 
aod  mean  lunar  tides  for  the  time  of  day  and  year  marked  by 
GQ  and  the  counter. 

An  analytical  proof  of  the  same  proposition  is  useful,  being  a,s 
follows: — 


.(«„ 


,•)« 


+  (»; 


o-¥— (¥-•)■ 
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wlcr,         ,-_((„,«, +  «'0oSIy  +  (<.dn, Win,')'!1 

-K  +  «"  +  2««'»«(.-^)}J, 

and  tan  6  = ; 7 . 

59.  The  construction  described  iri  the  preceding  section  ex- 
hibits the  resultant  of  two  simple  harmonic  motions,  whether  of 
the  same  period  or  Dot.  Only,  if  tiiey  are  not  of  the  same  period, 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  will  not  be  constant,  but  win. 
diminish  from  a  maximum  value,  the  sum  of  the  component 
amplitudes,  which  it  has  at  the  instant  when  the  phases  of  the 
component  motions  agree  ;  to  a  minimum,  the  difference  of  those 
amplitudes,  which  is  its  value  when  the  phases  differ  by  half 
a  period.  Its  direction,  which  always  must  be  nearer  to  the 
greater  than  to  the  less  of  the  two  radii  constituting  the  sides 
of  the  parallelogram,  will  oscillate  on  each  side  of  the  greater 
radius  to  a  maximum  deviation  amounting  on  cither  side  to  the 
angle  whose  sine  is  the  less  radius  divided  by  the  greater,  and 
reached  when  the  less  radius  deviates  more  than  this  by  a 
quarter  circumference  from  the  greater.  The  full  period  of  this 
oscillation  is  the  time  in  which  either  radius  gains  a  full  turn 
on  the  other.  The  resultant  motion  is  therefore  not  simple 
harmonic,  but  is,  as  it  were,  simple  harmonic  with  periodically 
increasing  and  diminishing  amplitude,  and  with  periodical  ac- 
celeration and  retardation  of  phase.  This  view  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  the  case  in  which  the  periods  of  the  two  com- 
ponent motions  are  nearly  equal,  but  the  amplitude  of  one  of 
them  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 

To  cxpvesis  the  resultant  motion,  !oi.  s  bo  the-  displacement  at 
time  t;  and  let  a  be  the  greater  of  the  two  component  half- 

ii.iiiplitiulus. 

s  =  «<*»(«(- *)Woos  («'<-«-) 

=  a  cos  (nt  —  f)  ■>-  a  cos  (nt  - 1  +  ij>) 

=  (a  +  a'  cos  </,)  cos  (nt  -<)-«'  am  *  sin  (nt  -  «), 

if  </>  =  {rit-  «')-(«(-«); 

or,  finally,  g  =  r  cos  (nt -t  +  0), 
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and  hence  the 

metrical  methods  indiciUcil  above-  (<j  58)  lead  to  this  conclusion 

l.iy  the  following  vi.ny  simple  cunstni(.'l.i<!V.. 

To  find  the  time  and  the  amount  of  tlio  maximum  acceleration 
or  retardation  of  phase,  let  GA  be  the  greater  half-amplitude. 
From  A  as  centre,  with  the  less  half-amplitude  as  radios,  de- 
scribe a  circle.  GB  touching  this  circle  is  the  generating  radius 
of  the  most  deviated  resultant.     Hence  GBA  is  a  right  angle  ; 

and  .     __.      AB 

sin  BGA  —  -~-j  . 

60.     A  most  interesting  application  of  this  case  of  the  com-  Eiampiesoi 
position  of  harmonic  motions  is  to  the  lunar  and  solar  tides ;  of  s.  ftH 
which,  except  in  tidal  rivers,  or  long  channels,  or  deep  bays, 
follow  each  very  nearly  the  simple  harmonic  law,  and  produce,  as 
the  actual  result,  a  variation  of  level  equal  to  the  sum  of  varia- 
tions that  would  be  produced  by  the  two  causes  separately. 

The  amount  of  the  lunar  equilibrium- tide  (§  812)  is  about  21 
times  that  of  the  solar.  Hence,  if  the  actual  tides  conformed  to 
the  equilibrium  theory,  the  spring  tides  would  be  3.1,  and  the 
neap  tides  only  11,  each  reckoned  in  terms  of  the  solar  tide ; 
and  at  spring  and  neap  tides  the  hour  of  high  water  is  that  of 
the  lunar  tide  alone.  The  greatest  deviation  of  the  actual  tide 
from  the  phases  (high,  low,  or  mean  water)  of  the  lunar  tide 
alone,  would  be  about  '95  of  a  lunar  hour,  that  is,  "9K  of  a  solar 
hour  (being  the  same  part  of  12  lunar  hours  that  28°  26',  or  the 

angle  whose  sine  is  ^r  ,  is  of  360").     This  maximum  deviation 

would  be  in  advance  or  in  arrear  according  as  the  crown  of  the 
solar  tide  precedes  or  follows  the  crown  of  the  lunar  tide  ;  and  it 
would  be  exactly  reached  when  the  interval  of  phase  between 
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implead  the  two  component  tides  is  S'95  lunar  hours.     That  is  to  say, 
'.P™»™  there  would  he  maximum  advance  of  the  time  of  high  water  4^ 
me.   (jayS  afji0r)  ;ul(j  maximum  retard  at  ion  tins  same  number  of  days 
before,  spring  tides  (compare  §  811). 

61.  We  may  consider  next  the  case  of  equal  amplitudes  in 
the  two  given  motions.  If  their  periods  are  equal,  their  re- 
sultant is  si  simple  harmonic  motion,  whose-  plia.se  is  at  every 
instant  the  mean  of  their  phases,  and  whose  amplitude  is  equal 
to  twice  the  amplitude  of  either  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  half 
lli-  difference  of  their  phases.  The  resultant  is  of  course  nothing 
when  their  phases  differ  by  half  the  period,  and  is  a  motion  of 
double  amplitude  and  of  phase  the  same  as  theirs  when  they  are 
of  the  same  phase. 

When  their  periods  are  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  equal  {their 
amplitudes  being  still  supposed  equstl),  the  motion  passes  very 
slowly  from  the  former  (zero,  or  no  motion  at  all)  to  the  latter, 
and  b;tcl<,  in  a  time  equal  to  that  in  which  the  faster  has  gone 
ouce  oftener  through  its  period  than  the  slower  has. 

In  practice  wo,  meet  ivil.li  many  excellent  examples  of  this 
case,  which  will,  however,  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  when 
we  come  to  apply  kinetic  principles  to  various  subjects  in  acou- 
stics, physical  optics,  and  practical  mechanics  ;  such  as  the  sym- 
pathy of  pendulums  or  tuning-forks,  the  rolling  of  a  turret  ship 
at  sea,  the  marching  of  troops  over  a  suspension  bridge,  etc. 

tinman  62.  If  any  number  of  pulleys  be  so  placed  that  a  cord 
niiiiR  passing  from  a  fixed  point  half  round  each  of  them  has  its 
s  in  free  parts  all  in  parallel  lines,  and  if  their  centres  be  moved 
with  simple  harmonic  motions  of  any  ranges  and  any  periods 
in  lines  parallel  to  those  lines,  the  unattached  end  of  the 
cord  moves  with  a  complex  harmonic  motion  equal  to  twice 
the  sum  of  the  given  simple  harmonic  motions.  This  is  the 
principle  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  tide -predicting  machine,  con- 
structed by  the  British  Association,  and  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  South  Kensington  Museum,  availably  for  general  use  in 
....!■  nh'iu-  I- i-  i-  Iiiij-I  I  ■•  ii.v  i»-rt  •!  ■■'Ii"i  pin.'  .-j.  Hi-.  ,-., 
for  which  the  simple  harmonic  constituents  of  the  tide  have 
been    determined    by    the    "harmonic    analysis"    applied    to 
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previous  observations*.     We  may  exhibit,  graphically,  any  case  c 

of  single  or  cninpousnJ  simple  harmonic  motion  in  one  line  by  >< 
curves  in  which  tin-  ahsrisnii;  ro  present-  inter vh  Is  of  time,  and  the 


*  See  British  Association  Tidal 


li...p::.it,  ISf.S,  1872,  1875. 
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ordinates  the  corresponding  distances  of  the  moving  point  from 
its  mean  position.  In  the  case  of  a  single  simple  harmonic 
|  motion,  the  eorre  spoil  ding  curve  would  be  that  described  by  the 
point  P  in  §  53,  if,  while  Q  maintained  its  uniform  circular 
motion,  the  circle  were  to  move  with  uniform  velocity  in  any 
direction  perpendicular  to  OA.  This  construction  gives  the 
harmonic  curve,  or  curves  of  sines,  in  which  the  ordinates  arc 
proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  abscissae,  the  straight  line  in 
which  0  moves  being  the  axis  of  abscissa.  Jt  is  the  simplest 
possible  form  assumed  by  a  vibrating  string.  When  the  har- 
monic motion  is  complex,  but  in  one  line,  us  is  the  case  tor  any 
point  in  a  violin-,  harp-,  or  pianoforte-string  (differing,  as  these 
do,  from  one  another  in  their  motions  on  account  oi  the  dilserent 
modes  of  excitation  used),  a  similar  construction  may  bo  made. 
Investigation  regarding  complex  harmonic  functions  has  led  to 
results  of  the  highest,  importance,  having  their  most  general 
expression  in  Fourier's  Theorem;  to  which  we  will  presently  devote 
several  pages.  We  give,  on  page  45,  graphic  representations  of 
the  composition  of  two  simple  harmonic  motions  in  one  line,  of 
equal  amplitudes  and  of  periods  which  are  as  1  :  2  and  as  2  i  3, 
for  differences  of  epoch  corresponding  to  0,  1,  2,  etc.,  sixteenths 
of  a  circumference.  In  each  case  the  epoch  of  the  component  of 
greater  period  is  a  quarter  of  its  own  period.  In  the  first,  second, 
third,  etc.,  of  each  series  respectively,  the  epoch  of  the  component 
of  shorter  period  is  less  than  a  quarter-period  by  0,  1,  2,  etc., 
sixteenths  of  the  period.  The  successive  horizontal  lines  are  the 
axes  of  abscissae  of  the  successive  curves  ;  the  vertical  line  to  the 
left  of  each  series  being  the  common  axis  of  ordinates.  In  each 
of  tbo  first  set  the  graver  motion  goes  through  one  complete 
period,  in  the  second  it  goes  through  two  periods. 
1:2  2:3 

(Octave)  (Fifth) 

Both,  from  s  =  0  to*=2ir;  andfor«  =  0,  1,  2 15 


These,  and  similar  cases,  when  the  periodic  times  are  not  com- 
mensurable, will  be  again  treated  of  under  Acoustics. 
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63.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  composition  of  simple  har-  s. 
monic  motions  in  different  directions.  Jn  the  first  place,  we  see  ui 
that  any  number  of  simple  harmonic  motions  of  one  period,  and 
of  the  same  phase,  superimposed,  produce  a  single  simple  har- 
monic motion  of  the  same  phase.  For,  the  displacement  at  any 
instant  being,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  composition  of 
motions,  the  geometrical  resultant  (see  above,  §  50)  of  the  dis- 
placements due  to  the  component  motions  separately,  these  com- 
ponent displacements,  in  the  case  supposed,  all  vary  in  simple 
prop,  n-tion  to  one  another,  and  are  in  constant  directions.  Hence 
the  resultant  displacement  will  vary  in  simple  proportion  to  each 
of  them,  and  will  be  in  a  constant  direction. 

But  if,  while  their  periods  are  the  same,  the  phases  of  the 
several  component  motions  do  not  agree,  the  resultant  motion 
will  generally  be  elliptic,  with  equal  areas  described  in  equal 
times  by  the  radius-vector  from  the  centre;  although  in  par- 
ticular cases  it  may  be  uniform  circular,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
rectilineal  and  simple  harmonic. 

64.  To  prove  this,  we  may  first  consider  the  case  in  which 
we  have  two  equal  simple  harmonic  motions  given,  and  these  in 
perpendicular  lines,  and  differing  in  phase  by  a  quarter  period. 
Their  resultant  is  a  uniform  circular  motion.  For,  let  BA,  B'A' 
be  their  ranges;  and  from  0,  their  common  middle  point,  as 
centre,  describe  a  circle  through  AA'BB.  The  given  motion  of  P 
in  BA  will  he  (§  o3;  defined  by  the  motion 

of  a  point  Q  round  the  circumference  of 
this  circle  ;  and  the  same  point,  if  moving 
in  the  direction  indicated  bv  the  arrow,  will 
give  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  P ',  in 
B'A',  a  quarter  of  a  period  behind  that  of 
the  motion  of  .Pin  BA.  But,  since  A'OA, 
QPO,  and  QPO  are  right  augles,  the  figure 

QP  OP  is  a  parallelogram,  and  therefore  Q  is  in  the  position  of 
the  displacement  compounded  of  OP  and  OP'.  Hence  two  equal 
simple  harmonic  motions  in  perpendicular  lines,  of  phases  dif- 
fering by  a  quarter  period,  are  equivalent  to  a  uniform  circular 
motion  of  radius  equal  to  the  maximum  displacement  of  either 
singly,  and  in  the  direction  from  the  positive  end  of  the  range  of 
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the  component  in  advance  of  the  other  towards  the  positive  end 
of  the  range  of  this  latter. 

65.  Now,  orthogonal  projections  of  simple  harmonic  motions 
are  clearly  simple  harmonic  with  unchanged  phase.    Hence,  if 

we  project  the  case  of  tj  64  on  any  plane,  we  get  motion  in  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  projections  of  the  two  component  ranges 
are  conjugate  diameters,  and  in  which  the  radius-vector  from  the 
centre  describes  equal  areas  (being  the  projections  of  the  areas 
described  by  the  radius  of  the  circle)  in  equal  times.  But  the 
plane  and  position  of  the  circle  of  which  this  projection  is  taken 
may  clearly  be  found  so  as  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  having  the 
projections  of  the  ranges  coincident  with  any  two  given  mutually 
bisecting  Hues.  .Hence  any  two  given  simple  harmonic  motions, 
equal  or  unequal  in  range,  and  oblique  or  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  in  direction,  provided  only  they  differ  by  a  quarter 
period  in  phase,  produce  elliptic  motion,  having  their  ranges  for 
conjugate  axes,  ami  describing,  by  the  radius- vector  from  the 
centre,  equal  areas  in  equal  times  (compare  §  34,  b). 

66.  Returning  to  the  composition  of  any  number  of  simple 
harmonic  motions  of  one  period,  in  lines  in  all  directions  and  of 

all  phases  :  each  component  simple  harmonic  motion  maybe  de- 
term  in  ate  ly  resolved  into  two  in  the  same  line,  differing  in  phase 
by  a  quarter  period,  and  one  of  them  having  any  given  epoch. 
We  may  therefore  reduce  the  given  motions  to  two  sets,  differing 
in  phase  by  a  quarter  period,  those  of  one  set  agreeing  in  phase 
with  any  one  of  the  given,  or  with  any  other  simple  harmonic 
motion  we  please  to  choose  (i.e.,  having  their  epoch  anything 
we  please). 

All  of  each  set  may  (§  58)  be  compounded  into  one  simple 
harmonic  motion  of  the  same  phase,  of  determinate  amplitude, 
in  a  determinate  line  ;  and  thus  the  whole  system  is  reduced  to 
two  simple  fully  determined  harmonic  motions  differing  from 
one  another  in  phase  by  a  quarter  period. 

Now  the  resultant  of  two  simple  harmonic  motions,  one  a 
quarter  of  a  period  in  advance  of  the  other,  in  different  lines,  has 
been  proved  (§  65)  to  be  motion  in  an  ellipse  of  which  the  ranges 
of  the  component  motions  are  conjugate  axes,  and  in  which  equal 
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areas  arc  described  by  the  radius-vector  from  the  centre  in  equal  ^ 
times.     Hence  the  general  proposition  of  §  63.  J 

T.et  xs  =  ^o,  cos  (<o(  —  ((), 

be  the  Cartesian  specification  of  the  first  of  the  given  motions ; 
and  so  with  varied  suffixes  for  the  others ; 

I,  m,  n  denoting  tlie  direction  cosines, 
a  „  „    half  amplitude, 


the  proper  suffix  being  attached  to  each  leaer  to  apply  it  to  each 
case,  and  w  denoting  the  common  relative  angular  velocity.  The 
resultant  motion,  specified  by  x,  y.  z  without  suffixes,  is 


t,  cos  (ml  -  Cj)  =  cos  *>(5Z,»i  cos  «,  +  sh 

srfS.B.ane,, 

y  =  etc.;     e-etc.; 

may  write  for  brevity. 

a;  =  Pcos«irf  +  FanatA 

y  —  Q  cos  uit  +  Q'  sin  iu(,  I 

2=ficostU(  +  ^'sinU)(,| 

!•  =  %  lfixcoa*lt     i*  =  2  to  sin 

Q  —  Stt^a,  cos  e, ,      Q'  =  Sm^,  sin 

,,[  

The  resultant  motion  thus  specified,  in  terms  of  six  component 
simple  harmonic  motions;,  maybe  reduced  to  two  by  compounding 
P,  Q,  R,  and  P,  Q',  K,  in  the  elementary  way.     Thus  if 


£.(i»+e'*i!")i, 
>     F            « 

M 
"£ 

r.(r4f.i")i 

"C 


V 


the  required  motion  will  be  the  resultant  of  ^rasoif  in  the  line 
(A,  fi,  f),  and  £'  sin  wt  in  the  line  (A.',  /x\  v).  It  is  therefore  mo- 
tion in  an  ellipse,  of  which  2£  and  2£'  in  those  directions  are 
VOL.  I.  4 
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nio-  conjugate   ihametern ;     with    radius-vector    from    centre    tracing 

dons.  equal  uresis  in  equid  tiling  ;  unci  of  period  -■-  . 

ntions       67.     We  must  next  lake  the  ease  of  the  composition  of  simple 

iand     harmonic  motions  of  different  periods  and  io  different  lines.     In 

general,  whether  these  lines  be  in  one  plane  or  not,  the  line 

of  motion  returns  into  itself  if  the  periods  are  commensurable; 

and  if  not,  not.     This  is  evident  without  proof. 

If  a  be  the  amplitude,  e  the  epoch,  and  a  the  angular  velocity 
in  the  relative  circular  motion,  for  a  component  in  a  line  whose 
direction  cosines  are  A,  p,  v — and  if  f,  jj,  £  be  the  co-ordinates  in 
the  resultant  motion, 
£=S.A,«,co»(»,<-.,),  i-S.^ms^I-.J,  t=S.»A0«(ii1C-O- 
Now  it  is  evident  that  at  time  (  if  the  values  off,  jj,  t,  will  recur 
as  soon  as  n^T,  n.JF,  etc..  are  multiples  of  2ir,  that  ia,  when  T  is 

the  least  common  multiple  of  — - ,    -  -  ,  etc. 

If  there  be  such  a,  common  multiple,  the  trigonometrical  func- 
tions may  be  eliminated,  and  the  equations  (or  equation,  if  the 
motion  is  in  one  plane)  to  the  path  are  algebraic.  If  not,  they 
are  transcendental. 

68.  From  the  above  we  see  generally  that  the  composition 
of  any  number  of  simple  harmonic  motions  in  any  directions 
and  of  any  periods,  may  be  effected  by  compounding,  according 
to  previously  explained  methods,  their  resolved  parts  in  each 
of  any  three  rectangular  directions,  and  then  compounding  the 
final  resultants  in  these  directions. 

roo-  69.     By  far  the  most  interesting  case,  and  the  simplest,  is 

uvular  that  of  two  simple  harmonic  motions  of  any  periods,  whose  di- 
rections must  of  course  be  in  one  plane. 

Mechanical  methods  of  obtaining  such  combinations  will  be 
afterwards  described,  as  well  as  cases  of  their  occurrence  in 
Optics  and  Acoustics. 

We  may  suppose,  for  simplicity,  the  two  component  motions 
to  take  place  in  perpendicular  directions.  Also,  as  we  can  only 
have  a  re-entering  curve  when  their  periods  are  < 
able,  it  will  be  advisable  to  commence  with  such  a  case. 
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The  following  figures  represent   the  paths   produced  by  theS-H.mo- 

r-inirl,-li:il|- 


combination  of  simple  harmonic  motions  of  equal  amplitude  in 
two  rectangular  directions,  the  periods  of  the  components  being 
as  1  :  2,  and  the  epochs  differing  successively  by  0,  1,  2,  etc., 
sixteenths  of  a  circumference. 

In  the  case  of  epochs  equal,  or  differing  by  a  multiple  of  tt, 
the  curve  is  a  portion  of  a  parabola,  and  is  gone  ever  twice 
in   apposite   directions  by  the  moving  point  in   each   complcie 


penc 


For  the  case  figured  above, 

x  =  acos(2nt-t) 
Hence  %  -  a  [cos  2ut  cos 


-.{(1f-i)-.*.J^?-..}. 


which  for  any  given  valui 
rag  cuwe.     Thus  for  t  =  ( 


s  the,  equation  of  the  correspond - 


=  t  (x  +  a),  the  p;u'sibolii  us  above. 
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tlic  equation  of  the  :>i.ii  imd   13r.li  <)f  the  above  curves. 
In  general 

■  -a  on  (*  +  .),     f.acHfV  +  i,), 
from  which  (  is  to  be  eliminated  to  fiml  the  Un  rte-uan  equation  of 
the  curve. 

70.  Another  very  important  case  is  that  of  two  groups  of 
two  simple  harmonic  motions  in  one  plane,  such  that  the  resultant 
of  each  group  is  uniform  circular  motion. 

If  their  periods  are  equal,  we  have  a  case  belonging  to  those 
already  treated  (§  63),  and  conclude  that  the  resultant  is,  in 
general,  motion  in  an  ellipse,  equal  areas  being  described  in 
equal  times  about  the  centre.  As  particular  e.as<eH  we  may  have 
simple  harmonic,  or  uniform  circular,  motion.     (Compare  §  91.) 

If  the  circular  motions  are  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant 
is  evidently  circular  motion  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  the 
case  of  the  motion  of  S  in  §  58,  and  requires  no  furthir  comment, 
as  its  amplitude,  epoch,  etc.,  are  seen  at  once  from  the  figure. 

71.  If  the  periods  of  the  two  are  very  nearly  equal,  the  re- 
sultant motion  will  be  at  any  moment  very  nearly  the  circular 
motion  given  by  the  preceding  construction.  Or  we  may  regard 
it  as  rigorously  a  motion  in  a  circle  with  a  varying  radius  de- 
creasing from  a  maximum  value,  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  two 
component  motions,  to  a  minimum,  their  difference,  and  increas- 
ing again,  alternately  ;  the  direction  of  the  resultant  radius 
oscillating  on  each  side  of  that  of  the  greater  component  (as  in 
corresponding  case,  g  59,  above).  Hence  Ihe  angular  velocity 
of  the  resultant  motion  is  periodically  variable.  In  the  case  of 
equal  radii,  next  considered,  it  is  constant. 

72.  When  the  radii  of  the  two  component  motions  are  equal, 
we  have  the  very  interesting  and  important  case  figured  below. 
Here  the  resultant  radius  bisects  the  angle  between  the  com- 
ponent radii.  The  resultant  angular  velocity  is  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  its  components.      We  will  explain  in  a  future  section 
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;§  94)  how  this  epitrochoid  is  traced  hy  the  rolling  of  one  circle  Comj™- 


on  another.     (The  particular  case  above  delineated  is  that  of  a 
n on- reentrant  curve.) 

73.  Let  the  uniform  circular  motions  he  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; then,  if  the  periods  are  equal,  we  may  easily  see,  as 
before,  §  GG,  that  the  resultant  is  in  general  elliptic  motion, 
including  the  particular  cases  of  uniform  circular,  and  simple 
harmonic,  motion. 

If  the  periods  are  very  nearly  equal,  the  resultant  will  he 
easily  found,  as  in  the  case  of  §  59. 

74.  If  the  radii  of  the  component  motions  are  equal,  we  have 
eases  of  very  great  importance  in  modern  physics,  one  of  which 
is  figured  below  (like  the  preceding,  a  n  on  -reentrant  curve). 
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This  is  intimately  connected  with  the  explanation  of  two  seta  of 
important  phenomena, — the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polar  i nation 
of  light,  by  quartz  and  certain  fluids  on  the  one  ha.nd,  and  by 
transparent,  bodies  under  magnetic  forces  on  the  other.  It  is 
a  case  of  the  hypotrochoid,  and  its  corresponding  mode  of 
description  will  be  described  in  a  future  section.  It  will  also 
appear  in  kinetics  as  the  path  of  a  pendulum-bob  which  contains 
a  gyroscope  in  rapid  rotation. 

75.  Before  leaving  for  a  time  the  subject  of  the  composition 
of  harmonic  motions,  wc  must,  as  promised  in  §  Gi,  devote  some 
pages  to  the  consideration  of  Fourier's  Theorem,  which  is  not 

only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  results  of  modern  analysis,  bi.it 
may  be  said  to  furnish  an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nearly  every  recondite  question  in  modern  physics.  To 
mention  only  sonorous  vibrations,  the  propagation  of  electric 
signals  along  a  telegraph  wire,  and  the  conduction  of  heat  by 
the  earth's  crust,  as  subjects  in  their  generality  iu  tract  able  with- 
out it,  is  to  give  but  a  feeble  idea  of  its  importance.  The  follow- 
ing seems  to  be  the  most  intelligible  form  in  which  it  can  be 
presented  to  the  general  reader  : — 

Theorem. — A  complex  ha.riiain  i.c  function ,  with-  a  constant  term 
added,  is  the  proper  expression.,  in,  mathematical  language, 
for  any  arbitrary  periodic  function.. ;  and  consequently  can 
express  any  function  whatever  between  definite  values  of 
the  variable. 

76.  Any  arbitrary  periodic  function  whatever  being  given, 
the  amplitudes  and  epochs  of  the  terms  of  a  complex  harmonic 
function  which  shall  he  equal  to  it  for  every  value  of  the  inde- 
pendent variable,  may  be  investigated  by  the  "  method  of  inde- 
terminate coefficients." 

Assmms  equation.  (14)  bulow.      Multiply   both  members   first 
2* 
i 
sin  __  d£  and  integrate  between 
you  find  (13). 
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This  investigation  is  sufficient  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  r> 
— to  find  a  complex  harmonic  function  expressing  a-  given  arbi- 
trary periodic  function, — when  once  we  are  assured  that  the 
problem  is  possible  ;  and  when  we  have  this  assurance,  it  proves 
that  the  resolution  is  determinate ;  that  is  to  say,  that  no 
other  complex  harmonic  function  than  the  one  we  have  found 
can  satisfy  the  conditions. 

For  description  of  an  integrating  machine  by  which  the 
coefficients  At,  Bt  in  the  Fourier  expression  (14)  for  any  given 
arbitrary  function  may  be  obtained  with  exceedingly  little 
labour,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  practically  needed  for  the 
harmonic  analysis  of  tidal  and  meteorological  observations,  see 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Feb.  1876,  or  (Jiia.p.  v.  below. 

77.  The  full  theory  of  the  expression  investigated  in  §  76 
will  be  made  more  intelligible  by  an  investigation  from  a 
different  point  of  view. 

Lot  F{x)  be  any   periodic  function,  of  period  p.     That  is  to 

sav.  lei.  /''(a;)  be  any  finieuoii  fultulhig  1.1  n!  oomii;  ion 

F(x  +  ip)-F(z) (1), 

where  i  denotes  any  positive  or  negative  integer.  Consider  the 
integral 

[•-*>> ''f, 

where  a,  c,  c  denote  any  three  given  quantities.  Its  value  is 
less  than  F{z)j°J^,  and  greater  than  F(z')  j°  J^3,  if  • 
and  z  denote  the  values  of  x,  either  equal  to  or  intermediate 
between  the  limits  c  and  </,  for  which  F(x)  is  greatest  and  least 
respectively.     But 

J^-K--i---s) <2»' 
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Hence  if  A   be  (.lie  greatest  of  all  tin;  values  of  F(x),  and  B  the 


[r!ft*<A($-*°--'i)-\ 


Also,  similarly, 

L~tt     vaa  «   2)' 

and  „        >  B  (  tan-'  -  +  ■=  J . 

Adding  the  first  members  of  (.'!).  (1).  and   (5),   and  comparing 
with  the  eoiTCSpojulmg  Jitms  of  the  .second  in e nibers,  we  find 

U*  +  *  V  a  a)        \  a  a}'  [{e) 

and     „        >F(t/)(tiar,^-tairieA  +  BU- tan"' |  + tatT1 -Y  I 
Hut,  by  (1), 

f^5=  (>*WC  (.  /  -^1 (n 

Now  if  we  denote  ,/  —  1  by  u, 

! -AC—  5 1 ^ 

»"  +  (as  +  »£i)a      2nu  \a!  +  i/>  -  av     x  +  ip  +  avj ' 
and  therefore,   taking   the    terms   corresponding   to  positive  and 
equal  negative  values  of  i  together,  and  the  terms  for  i  =  0  sepa- 
rately, we  have 

j—  C_  ! 1 ,  J_J  _J 25—      ■_  ~ 


*  22'    ,  ,  ,     T 

■-■•y-(.+«,. 
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I  kiicf. 


w>*  */T_.--n  r      m<*     2a (8), 

leP_2eos +E     p 

J,  p 

Se\t.  denoting  temponin'y,  for  brevity,  (  *    by  (,  and  putting 
■"*  -< P). 


*f  2^     -'f     !-•«  +  {-')  +  ' 

-14-,.!1+»«+r,)  +  «'«'+r')  +  «•«•+£-)  +  oio.) 

.     '   ,  (l  +  2,  oo«  52  +  &• oo,  4™  +  V  „,  °S  ♦  1c V 

llouoe,  aooi.n'ilmg  to  (8)  ami  ((J), 

Hence,  by  (6),  we  infer  that 

F(z)  (tan-1  —  tan"'- )  +  A[v  —  tan"'  -  +  tan~'  -}> 

and  Pi^)  (tan.-1  -  -  tan.-1  -  1  +  B\  t  —  tan-1-  +  tan"1  -  )  < 


£'  being  a  variable,  and  £  constant,  so  far  as  tlie  integration   i 
concerned  ;  and  let 

and  therefore  ^ (*)  =  0(£  +  a), 
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The  preceding  pair  of  inequalities  becomes 
+({  +  *).  Stui-it^(»-  2  to-'))> 

and       <(>(£+«').  Stan"'"  +-B(tt-2  tan-1 -)  <  i (11) 

where  </>  [Ietior.es  any  periodic  function  whatever,  ol  [n.-i-iod  p. 

Now  let  e  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  -p.  In  the  limit,  where  c 
is  infinitely  small,  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  <f>(£')  for  values 
off  between  £  +  e  and  £-e  will  be  infinitely  nearly  equal  to  one 
another  and  to  <£(£);  that  is  to  say, 

Next,  let  «.  be  iin  iniinite'y  small  fraction  of  c.      In  the  limit 


Hence  the  comparison  (11)  becomes  in   the    limit  an  equation 
which,  if  we  divide  both  members  by  tt,  gives 


*(s)=-{jT*(o*+m;"  j' wx  o 


..(12). 

This  is  the  celeb  rated  theorem  discovered  by  Fourier*  for  the 
development  of  an  arbitrary  periodic  function  in  a  series  of  simple 
harmonic  terms.      A  formula  included  in  it  as  a  particular  case 
had  been  given  previously  by  Lagrange t. 
„2ir(f-f) 


If,  for  c 


„  '2i*£  , 


e  take  its  value 


introduce  the  following  notation  : — 
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we  reduce  (12)  to  this  form  : —  Fouriei 

which  is  the  general  expression  of  ;in  arbitrary  function  in  terms 
of  a  sent:-,  of  cosines  and  of  sines.      Or  if  we  take 

P,  =  (At'+ £,')*,     and  tan  ^=3 (15), 

we  have     </,(£)  =  J0  +  s£"/*,<ms  (—  -  t,) (16), 

which  is  the  general   expression  in  a  series  of  single  simple  har- 
monic terms  of  the  successive  multiple  periods. 

Each  of  tJio  equations  and  companions  (2),  (7),  (8),  (10),  and  Comer 
(11)  is  a  true  arithmetical  expression,  r.iiil  niriy  he  verified  lo  actual  iv^Im 
calculation  of  the  numbers,  for  any  particular  case:  provided  only 
that  F(x)  has  no  infinite  value  in  its  period.  Hence,  with  this 
exception,  (12)  or  either  of  its  equivalents,  (14),  (16),  is  a  true 
arithmetical  expression  ;  and  the  series  which  it  involves  is  there- 
fore convergent.  Hence  wc  may  with  perfect  rigour  conclude 
that  even  the  extreme  case  in  winch  the  arbitrary  function  ex- 
periences an  abrupt  finite  change  in  its  value  when  the  inde- 
pendent vari  able,  increasing  continuously,  passes  through  some 
particular  value  or  values,  is  included  in  die  general  theorem. 
In  such  a  case,  if  any  value  be  given  to  the  independent  variable 
differing  however  little  from  one  which  corresponds  to  an  abrupt 
change  in  the  value  of  the  function,  the  series  must,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  preceding  investigation,  converge  and  give  a 
definite  value  for  the  function.  P.ut  if  exactly  the  critical  value 
is  assigned  to  the  independent,  variable,  the  series  cannot  con- 
verge to  any  definite  value.  The  consideration  of  the  limiting 
values  shown  in  the  comparison  (11)  does  away  with  alt  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  the  series  (12)  gives  definite  values  having 
a  finite  difference  for  two  particular  values  of  the  independent 
variable  on  the  two  sides  of  a  critical  value,  but  differing  in- 
finitely little  from  one  another. 

if  the  differential  coefficient,  '-^J.  ih  linite!  for  evel7  vaille  of 
£  within  the  period,  it  too  is  arithmetically  expressing  by  a  series 
of  harmonic  terms,  which  cannot  be  other  than  the  series  ob- 
tained by  differentiating  the  series  for  ij>(£).      Hence 
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*®_5r2r:i/.,,in(2«-,) (17), 

and  this  aeries  is  convergent  ;  ;>m [  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  series  for  ^>(f)  is  more  convergent;  than  a  harmonic  series 
with 

1,     \,     \,     \,     etc.. 

for  its   coefficients.      If  "-   :"~  li;;s  no  intmite  values  within  the 

d? 
period,  we  may  iliiVerenliate  l;oth  memWs  of  (17)  and  still  have 
an  equation  arithmetical )v  true  ;  and  so  on.  We  conclude  that 
if  the  na  differential  coefficient  of  ■£(£)  has  no  infinite  values, 
the  harmonic  series  for  <j>(()  must  converge  move  rapidly  than  a 
harmonic  series  with 

1       I       I       I      etc 
'     2"     3"'    4"  ' 

for  its  coefficients, 

78.  We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  displacement 
n'^'u'iui'i;,--  "<'  ^  rigid  bod}'  or  group  of  points  whose  relative  positions  are 
unalterable.  The  simplest  case  we  can  consider  is  that  of  the 
motion  of  a  plane  figure  in  its  own  plane,  and  this,  as  far  as 
kinematics  is  concerned,  is  entirely  .summed  up  in  the  result  ol 
the  next  section. 
Displace-  79.  If  a  plane  figure  be  displaced  in  any  way  in  its  own 
plane,  there  is  always  (with  an  exception  treated  in  §  81)  one 
n  its  p  ane.  ^Qt  0j  -j.  common  to  any  two  positions ;  that  is,  it  may  be 
moved  from  any  one  position  to  any  oilier  by  rotation  in  its  own 
plane  about  one  point  held  fixed. 

To  prove  this,  let  A,  B  be  any  two  points  of  the  plane  figure 

in  its  first  position,  A',  B'  the  positions  of  the  same  two  after 

a  displacement.     The  lines  AA',  BB'  will 

,J$      not  be  parallel,  except  in  one  case  to  be 

,.■■'/ 1         presently  considered.   Hence  the  line  equi- 

...-""      /    I        distant  from  A  and  A!  will  meet  that  equi- 

0 _■■-'"         /- 1       distant  from  B  and  B'  in  some  point  0. 

r^iZ~/  Join  OA,  OB,  OA',  OB'.  Then,  evidently, 

:   V!X'"'--...  because  OA'  =  OA     OB' =  OB  and  AB 

;-^-^    1^1       -AB,  the  triangles  OA'B'  and  OAB  are 

equal  and  similar.     Hence  0  is  similarly 
situated  with  regard  to  A'B'  and  AS,  and  is  therefore  one  and 
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the  same  point  of  the  plane  figure  in  its  two  positions.      If,  for  Dispixc"- 
the  sake  of  illustration,  we  actually  trace  the  triangle  GAB  upon 
the  plane,  it  becomes  OA'B'  in  the  second  position  of  the  figure. 

80.  If  from  the  equal  angles  A' OB,  AOB  of  these  similar 
triangles  wo  take  thu  common  part  A' OH,  we  liavo  the  remaining 
angles  AOA',  BOB'  equal,  and  each  of  them  is  clearly  equal  to 
(he  angle  through  which  the  figure  must  have  turned  round  the 
point  0  to  bring  it  from  the  first  to  the  second  position. 

The  preceding  simple  construction  therefore  enables  us  not 
only  to  demonstrate  the  general  proposition,  §  79,  but  also  to 
determine  from  the  two  positions  of  one  terminated  line  AB, 
A'B  of  the  figure  the  common  centre  and  the  amount  of  the 
angle  of  rotation. 

81.  The  lines  equidistant  from  A  and  A',  and  from  B  and  B, 
are  parallel  if  AB  is  parallel  to  AB  ;  and  therefore  the  con- 
struction fails,  the  point  0  being  .,  _, 
infinitely  distant,  and  the  theorem               /                              "/ 
becomes  nugatory.    In  this  case  the           /                               / 

motion  is  in  fact  a  simple    trans-        iL / 

lation    of  the    figure    in    its    own 

plane  without  rotation — -since,  AB  being  parallel  and  equal  tu 
A'B,  we  have  A  A'  parallel  and  equal  to  BB ;  and  instead  of 
there  being  one  point  of  the  figure  common  to  both  positions, 
the  lines  joining  the  two  successive  positions  of  all  points  in  the 
figure  are  equal  and  parallel. 

82.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  the  figure  to  be  a  mere  flat 
disc  or  plane --for  the  preceding  statements  apply  to  any  one  of 
a  set  of  parallel  planes  in  a  rigid  body,  moving  in  any  way 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  points  of  any  one  plane  in  it 
remain  always  in  a  fixed  plane  in  space. 

83.  There  is  yet  a  case  in  which  the  construction  in  §  79  is 
nugatory — that  is  when  AA'  is  paral-  £ 
lei  to  BB,  but  the  lines  of  AB  and 
A'B  intersect.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  point  of  intersection  is  the 
point  0  required,  although  the  former 
method  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  find  i 
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84.  Very  many  interesting  applications  of  this  principle  may 
,e  bo  made,  of  which,  however,  few  belong  strictly  to  our  subject, 

and  we  shall  therefore-  give  only  an  example  or  two.  Thus  we 
know  that  if  a  line  of  given  length  AB  move  with  its  extremities 
t  always  in  two  fixed  lines   OA,  OB, 

any  point  iu  it  as  P  describes  an 
ellipse.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
direction  of  motion  of  P  at  any  in- 
stant, i.e.,  to  draw  a  tangent  to  the 
ellipse.  BA  will  pass  to  its  next 
position  by  rotating  about  the  point 
Q\  found  by  the  method  of  §  79 
0  A  by  drawing   perpendiculars   to    OA 

and  OB  at  A  and  B.  Hence  Pfor  the  instant  revolves  about  Q, 
and  thus  its  direction  of  motion,  or  the  tangent  to  the  ellipse,  is 
perpendicular  to  QP.  Also  AB  in  its  motion  always  touches  a 
curve  (called  in  geometry  its  envelop)  ;  and  the  same  principle 
enables  us  to  find  the  point  of  the  envelop  which  lies  in  AB,  for 
the  motion  of  that  point  must  evidently  be  ultimately  (that  is 
for  a  very  small  displacement)  along  AB,  and  the  only  point 
which  so  moves  is  the  intersection  of  AB  with  the  perpen- 
dicular to  it  from  Q.  Thus  our  construction  would  enable  us 
to  trace  the  envelop  by  points.  (For  more  on  this  subject 
see  §91.) 

85.  Again,  suppose  AB  to  be  the  beam  of  a  stationary  engine 
having  a  reciprocating  motion  about  A,  and  by  a  link  BD 
turning  a  crank  CO  about  0.  Determine  the  relation  between 
the  angular  velocities  of  AB  and  CD  in  any  position.  Evi- 
dently the  instantaneous  direction  of  motion  of  B  is  trans- 
verse to  AB,  and  of  D  transverse  to  CD — hence  if  AB,  CD 
produced  meet  in  0,  the  motion  of  BD  is  for  an  instant  as  if 

.  „  ,.       it  turned  about  0.    From  this 

"'  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  if 

the  angular  velocity  of  AB  be 

.  AB  OD 

MhatofCOifl^g^a,.  A 

C  similar    process    is  of  course 

applicable  to  any  combination  of  machinery,  and  we  shall  find  it 
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very  convenient  when  we  come  tu  consider  various  dynamical  K^.-.mr-h-- 
problems  connected  with  virtual  velocities.  uient  >••  one 

86.  Since  in  general  any  movement  of  a  plane  figure  in  its  Composition 
plane  may  be  considered  as  a  rotation  about  one  point,  it  is'l'.'.m''  '""" 
evident  that  two  such  rotations  may  in  general  be  compounded  Ssss:" 
into  one ;  ami  therefore,  of  course,  the  same  may  be  done  with 

any  number  of  rotations.  Thus  let  A  and  B  be  the  points  of 
the  figure  about  which  in  succession  the  rotations  are  to  take 
place.  By  a  rotation  about  A,  B  is  brought  say  to  B ',  and  by  a 
I'otal.iou  about  B ,  A  is  brought  to  A'.  The  construction  of  §  7!) 
gives  us  at  once  the  point  0  and  the  amount  of  rotation  about  it 
which  singly  gives  the  same  effect  as  those  about  A  and  B  in 
succession.       But  there  is.  one  case  of  exception,  viz  ,  when  the 

rotations  about  A  and  B  are  of  equal  ^ _____ 

amount  and  in  opposite  directions.     In  /  \  7 

this  case  A'B'  is  evidently  parallel  to  /  N,  / 

AB,  and  therefore  the  compound  result        / \  / 

is  a  translation  only.     Thatis.if  abody    •'■  B' 

revolve  in  succession  through  equal  angles,  but  in  opposite  di- 
rections, about  two  parallel  axes,  it  finally  takes  a  position  to 
which  it  could  have  been  brought  by  a  simple  translation  per- 
pendicular to  the  lines  of  the  body  in  its  initial  or  final  position, 
which  were  successively  made  axes  of  rota.ti.oii ;  and  inclined  to 
t.lieir  piano  at  an  angle  equal  to  half  the  supplement  of  the 
common  angle  of  rotation. 

87.  Hence  to  compound  into  an  equivalent  rotation  a  rota- Com  position 
tion  and  a  translation,  the  latter  being  effected  parallel  to  the  ™&  transia- 
plane  of  the  former,  we  may  decompose  the  translation  into  two  plane. 
rotations  of  equal  amount  and  opposite  direction,  compound  one 

of  them  with  the  given  rotation  by  §  80,  and  then  compound 
the  other  with  the  resultant  rotation  by  the  same  process.  Or 
we  may  adopt  the  following  far 
simpler  method.  Let  OA  be  the  ___> 
translation  common  to  all  points  f"~ — --—J^. 
in  the  nla.ne.  a.nd  let.  7? 0(7  he  the        r-,  0 


n  the  plane,  and  let  BOG  be  the 
angle  of  rotation  about   0,  BO 

being  drawn  so  that  OA  bisects  the  exterior  angle  COB.     Take 
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"  the  point  B  in  BO  produced,  such  that  EC,  the  space  through 
'-  which  the  rotation  carries  it,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  OA.  This 
point  retains  its  former  position  after  the  performance  of  the 
compound  operation  ;  so  that  a  rotation  and  a  translation  in 
one  plane  can  be  compounded  into  an  equal  rotation  about  a 
different  axis. 

fii  general,  if  the  origin  bo  taken  as  the  point  about  which 
rotation  takes  place  in  the  plane  of  my,  and  if  it  be  through  an 
angle  0,  a  point  whose  co-ordinates  wen;  originally  x,  y  will  have 
them  changed  to 

or,  if  the  rotation  be  very  small, 

t-m-gO,       *«y  +  «A 

considering  the  composition  of  angular  velocities 
r  similar  cases,  we  may  deal  with 
.  infinitely  small  displacements  only ;  and  it  results  at  once  from 
the  principles  of  the  differential  calculus,  that  if  these  displace- 
ments be  of  the  first  order  of  small  quantities,  any  point  whose 
displacement  is  of  tlie  /second  order  of  small  quantities  is  to  be 
considered  as  rigorously  at  rest.  Hence,  for  instance,  if  a  body 
revolve  through  an  angle  of  the  first  order  of  small  quantities 
about  an  axis  (belonging  to  the  body)  which  during  the  revolu- 
tion is  displaced  through  an  angle  or  space,  also  of  the  first 
order,  the  displacement  of  any  point  of  the  body  is  rigorously 
what  it  would  have  been  had  the  axis  been  fixed  during  the 
rotation  about  it,  and  its  own  displacement  made  either  before 
or  after  this  rotation.  Hence  in  any  case  of  motion  of  a  rigid 
system  the  angular  velocities  about  a  system  of  axes  moving  >eiik 
die  system  are  the  same  at  any  instant  as  those  about  a  system 
fixed  in  space,  provided  only  that  the  latter  coincide  at  the 
instant  in  question  with  the  moveable  ones. 

89.  From  similar  considerations  follows  also  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  Superposition  of  small  motions.  It  asserts  that  if  several 
causes  act.  miudtuneoudi/  on  the  same  particle  or  rigid  body,  and 
if  the  effect  produced  by  each  is  of  the  first  order  of  small  quan- 
tities, the  joint  effect  will  be  obtained  if  we  consider  the  causes 
to  act  successively,  each  taking  the  point  or  system  in  tiie  posi- 
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tion  in  winch  tin:  pn ..coding  one  left  it.     It  is  evident  at  once  Superposi- 
that  this  is  an  immediate  deduct  ion.  from  the  fact  that  I  lie  second  "liai^s."' 
order  of  infinitely  small  quantities  may  be  with  rigorous  accuracy 
nc-j-f'ecied.      This  principle  is  of  very  great  use,  as  we  shall  find 
in  the  sequel;  its  applications  are  of  constant  occurrence. 

A  plane  ligm'e  lias  given  angular  velocities  about  given  axes 
perpendicular  to  its  plane,  find  tlio  resultant. 

Let  there  be  an  angular  velocity  <u  about  an  axis  passing 
through  the  point  a,  b. 

The  consequent  motion  of  the  point  x,  y  in  the  time  Bt  is,  as 
we  have  just  seen  (§  87), 

-  (y  —  b)  <oS(  parallel  to  x,     and  (x  -  a)  iaSt  parallel  to  y, 
Hence,  by  the  superposition  of  small  motions,  the  whole  motion 
parallel  to  x  is 

-<y3»-3fi»)* 
and  that  parallel  to  y  (xtw  -  5acu)Si. 
Hence  the  point  whose  co-ordinates  are 

,     ?«,.»  ,     ,     26u 

is  at  rest,  and  the  result  an!  axis  passes  through  it.     Any  other 
point  x,  y  moves  througli  spaces 

-(ySU.-S6a.)S(,     (a)3»-2a»)& 
But  if  the  whole  had  turned  about  x',y   with  velocity  £1,  we  should 
have  had  for  the  displacements  of  x,  y, 

-(y-y)nSt,     (flf-aOOSt. 
Comparing,  we  find  12  =  So). 

Hence  if  the  sum  of  the  angular  velocities  be  zero,  there  is  no 
rotation,  and  indeed  the  above  formulse  show  that  there  is  then 
merely  translation, 

S(6tu)5J  parallel  to  x,     and  —  S(imu)8<  parallel  to  y. 
These  formulse  suffice  for  the  consideration  of  any  problem  on 
the  subject. 
90.     Any  motion  whatever  of  a  plane  figure  in  its  own  plane  Roiling  of 
might  he  produced  by  the  rolling  of  a  curve  fixed  to  the  figure  curve, 
upon  a  curve  fixed  in  the  plane. 

For  we  may  consider  the  whole  motion  as  made  up  of  suc- 
cessive elementary  displacements,  each  of  which  corresponds,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  an  elementary  rotation  about  some  point  in 
VOL.  l.  5 
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the  plane.  Let  o,,  ua,  o3,  etc.,  be  the  successive  points  of 
the  moving  figure  about  which  the  rotations  take  place,  Ol, 
0,,    03,  etc.,  the  positions  of  these  points  when  each   is   the 

instsmtai icons  centre  of  rotation.     Then  the  figure  rotates  about 

o,  (or  0„  which  coincides  with  it)  till  os  coincides  with  0„,  then 

about  the  latter  till  os  coincides  with 

Os,  and  so  on.     Hence,  if  we  join  o,, 

os,  or  etc.,  in  the  piano  of  the  figure, 
and  Ot,  0S,  03,  etc.,  in  the  fixed  plane, 
the  motion  will  be  the  same  as  if  the 
polygon  'VVV  etc, rolled  upon  the  fixed 
polygon  Oftft,,  etc'  By  supposing  the 
successive  displacements  small  enough 
the  sides  of  these  polygons  gradually  diminish,  and  the  polygons 
finally  become  continuous  curves      Hence  the  theorem. 

From  this  it  immediately  follows,  that  any  displacement  of  a 
rigid  solid,  which  is  in  directions  wholly  perpendicular  to  a  fixed 
line,  may  be  produced  by  the  rolling  of  a  cylinder  fixed  in  the 
solid  on  another  cylinder  fixed  in  space,  the  axes  of  the  cylinders 
being  parallel  to  the  fixed  line. 

91.  As  an  interesting  example  of  this  theorem,  let  us  recur 
to  the  case  of  §  84  :— A  circle  may  evidently  be  circumscribed 
about  OBQA  ;  and  it  must  be  of  invariable  magnitude,  since  in 
it  a  chord  of  given  length  AB  subtends  a  given  angle  0  at  the 
circumference.  Also  l)Q  is  a  diameter  of  this  circle,  and  is  there- 
fore constant.  Hence,  as  Q  is  momentarily  at  rest,  the  motion 
of  the  circle  circumscribing  OBQA  is  one  of  internal  roiling  on 
a  circle  of  double  its  diameter.  Hence  if  a  circle  roll  intenmfly 
on  another  of  twice  its  diameter,  any  point  in  its  circumference 
describes  a  diameter  of  the  fixed  circle,  any  other  point  in  its 
plane  an  ellipse.  This  is  precisely  the  same  proposition  as  that 
of  §  70,  although  the  ways  of  arriving  at  it  are  very  different. 
As  it  presents  us  with  a  particular  case  of  the  Hypocycloid,  it 
warns  us  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  these  and  kindred 

.    curves,  which  give  good  instances  of  kiueniatical  theorems,  but 
which  besides  are  of  great  use  in  physics  generally. 

92.  When  a  circle  rolls  upon  a  straight  line,  a  point  in  its 
circumference  describes  a  Cycloid  ;  an  internal  point  describes  a 
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Prolate,  au  external  one  a  Curtate,  Cycloid, 
varieties  are  sometimes  called  Trochoids. 

The  general  form  of  these  curves  will  be  seen  in  the 
figures ;  and  in  what  follows  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
cycloid  itself,  as  of  immensely  greater  consequence  than  the 
others.  The  next  section  contains  a  simple  investigation  of  those 
properties  of  the  cycloid  which  are  most  useful  in  our  suhject. 


Z)  ~" -     VJ ' 

93.     Let  AB  be  a  diameter  of  the  generating  (or  rolling)  circle,  i 

BG  the   line   on  which  it  rolls.         b P__  _  C  c 

The  points  A  and  B  describe 
similar  and  equal  cycloids,  of 
which  AQG  and  BS  are  portions, 
If  PQR  be  any  subsequent  posi- 
tion of  the  generating  circle,  Q 
and  S  the  new  positions  of  A  and 
if,  +QP8  is  of  course  a  right 
angle.  If,  therefore,  QR  be  drawn 
parallel  to  PS,  PB  is  a  diameter 
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of  the  rolling  circle.    Produce  QR  to  T,  making  RT=  QR=PS. 

Evidently  the  curve  A  T,  which  is  (lie  locus  of  T,  is  similar  and 
equal  to  BS,  and  is  therefore  a  cycloid  similar  and  equal  to  AC. 
But  QR  is  perpendicular  to  FQ,  and  is  therefore  the  instanta- 
neous direction  of  motion  of  Q,  or  is  the  tangent  to  the  cycloid 
AQC.  Similarly,  PS  is  perpendicular  to  the  cycloid  BS  at  S, 
and  so  is  therefore  TQ  to  AT  at  7.  Hence  (§  19)  AQC  is  the 
evolute  of  AT,  and  arc  ^.Q=Qr=2QR. 

H>  94.  When  the  circle  rolls  upon  another  circle,  the  curve 
described  by  a  point  in  its  circumference  is  called  an  Epicycloid, 
or  a  Hvpocvoloid,  as  the  rolling  circie  is  without  or  within  the 
fixed  circle  ;  and  when  the  tracing  point  is  not  in  the  circum- 
ference, we  have  Epithelioids  and  Hypotroehoids.  Of  the  lutter 
we  have  already  met  with  examples,  §§  70, 
91,  and  others  will  he  presently  mentioned. 
Of  the  former,  we  have  in  the  first  of  the 
appended  figures  the  case  of  a  circle  rolling 
externally  on  another  of  equal  size.  The 
curve  in  this  case  is  called  the  Cardioid 
(§49). 

In  the  second  diagram,  a  circle 
rolls  externally  on  another  of  twice 
its  radius.  The  epicycloid  so  de- 
scribed is  of  importance  in  Optics, 
and  will,  with  others,  be  referred 
to  when  we  consider  the  subject  of 
Caustics  by  reflexion. 


In  the  third  diagram,  we  have 
a  hypocycloid  traced  by  the  rolling 
of  one  circle  internally  on  another 
of  four  times  its  radius. 
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The  curve  figured  in  §72  is  an  epitrochoid  described  by  a  Epicycloids, 
point  in  the  plane  of  a  large  circular  disc  which  rolls  upon  a  >■•'< vi^tc 
circular  cylinder  of  small    diameter,  so  that  the  point  passes 
through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

That  of  §  74  is  a  hypo  trochoid  described  by  a  point  in  the 
plane  of  a  circle  which  rolls  internally  on  another  of  rather 

more  than  twice  its  diameter,  the  tracing  point  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle.  Had  the  diameters  of  the  circles 
been  exactly  as  I  :  "2,  §  1±  or  §  91  shows  that  this  curve  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a  single  straight  line. 

The  general  equations  of  this,  class  of  curves  are 


where  a  ia  the  radius  of  (he  fixed,  b  of  the  rolling  circle;  and  eb 
is  the  distance  of  the  tracing  point  from  the  centre  of  the  latter. 

95.  If  a  rigid  solid  body  move  in  any  way  whatever,  sub-  Mot* 
ject  only  to  the  condition  that  one  of  its  points  remains  fixed,  fl>«^ 
there  is  always  (without  exception}  one  line  of  it  through  this 
point  common  to  the  body  in  any  two  positions.  This  most 
important  theorem  is  due  to  Euler.  To  prove  it,  consider  Euie 
a  spherical  surface  within  the  body,  with  its  centre  at  the 
tixed  point  0.  All  points  of  this  sphere  attached  to  the 
body  will  move  on  a  sphere  fixed  in  space.  Hence  the 
construction  of  §  79  may  be  made,  but  with  great  circles 
instead  of  straight  lines;  and  the  smno  reasoning  will  apply  to 
prove  that  the  point  0  thus  obtained  is  common  to  the  body 
in  its  two  positions.  Hence  every  point  of  the  body  in  the 
line  00,  joining  0  with  the  fixed  point,  must  be  common  to  it 
in  the  two  positions.  Hence  the  body  may  pass  from  any  one 
position  to  any  other  by  rotating  through  a  definite  angle  about, 
a  definite  axis.  Hence  any  position  of  the  body  may  be  speci- 
tied  by  specifying  the  axis,  and  the  angle,  of  rotation  by  which 
it  may  be  brought  to  that  position  from  a  fixed  position  of  re- 
ference, an  idea  due  to  Euler,  and  revived  by  TWlrigucs. 
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Let  OX,  OY,  OZ  be  any  three  fixed  axes  through  the  fixed 
point  0  round  which  the  body  turns.  Let  A,  p.,  v  be  the 
direction  cosines,  referred  to  these  sixes,  of  the  axis  01  round 
which  the  body  must  turn,  and  x  the  angle  through  which  it 
must  turn  round  this  axis,  to  briny  it  from  sonic  nero  position  to 
any  other  position.  This  other  position,  being  specified  by  the 
four  co-ordinates  X,  fi,  v,  \  (reducible,  of  course,  to  three  by 
the  relation  Aa  +  p?  +  v*  -  1),  will  be  called  for  brevity  (A,  ft,  v,  x). 
Let  OA,  OB,  OC  he  three  rectangulai  lines  moving  with  the 
body,  which  in  the  "zero"  position  coincide  respectively  with 
OX,  OY,OZ;  and  put 

(14  {YA),  (ZA),  (XB),  (YB),  (ZB),  (XO),  (YC),  (ZC), 
for  the  nine  direction  cosines  of  OA,  Oil,  01..',  each  referred  to 
OX,  OY,  OZ.  These  nine  direction  cosines  are  of  course  reduci- 
ble to  three  independent  co-ordinates  by  the  well-known  six 
relations.  Let  it  be  required  now  to  express  these  nine  direction 
cosines  in  terms  of  Jlod  agues'  co-ordinates  A,  p,,  v,  x- 

Iiet  the  lengths  OX,  ...,  OA,  .,.,  VI  bo  equal,  and  call  each 
unity  :  and  describe  from  0  as  centre  a,  spherical  surface  of  unit 
radius  ;  so  that  X,  Y,  Z,  A,  B,  C,  I  shall  be  points  on  this  sur- 
face. Let  XA,  YA,  ...  XB,  denote  ares,  and  XAY,AXB,  ... 
angles  between  arcs,  in  the  spherical  diagram  thus  obtained. 
We  have  1A  =  IX  —  cos-1  A,  and  XI A  -  x-  Hence  by  the  isosceles 
spherical  triangle  XI A, 

cos  XA  -  cos*  IX  +  aid- IX  cos  X, 
(ZJ)  =  A^(l-A^cosX (1). 

And  by  the  spherical  triangle  XI B, 

cos  XB  =  cos  IX  cos  IB  +  sin  IX  sin  IB  cos  XI B 


-A')(l- 
=  XIY  + 


Sfow  XIB  =  XIY+YIB 
mgle  XIY  we  have 

cosXr  =  0  =  cosi 


K«™ (2). 

and    by   the    spherical 


IY-a 


Hence  J{1  -  A')  (1 

and  J(T-yj(l~-  /)  sin  XIY  =  v'(l 

by  which  we  have 

y(l-A'XW)  «•  (AV7  +  X)  -  -  ^ 


-/)cosX/r. 
XIY  =  -Xlh 
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and  using  thin  in  (2),  B 

«„Jfi!.X^(l-co.x)-«mx (3).      " 

Similarly  we  find 

<x*AY=\p(l-<x*x)  +  "fox (4). 

The  other  six  formulas  may  be  written  out  by  symmetry  from 

(1),  (3),  and  (4) ;  and  thus  for  the  nine  direction  cosines  we  find 


:!"■' 


(XJ)=X'  +  (l-X')wsje;  [XB)=\p[l-™sx)-'*™X;  {YA) 

=Ml-o 

08Xl+'» 

jr£)=«»  +  (l-^wax;  {YC)  =  w(l-coaX)-\ai*x;  &&>  = 

^(l-o 

*X>  +  \6 

IZG)  =  P«+(l-p>)o0BX;  [ZA)=»\  l-ooBX)-^Binx;  (ZO) 

=A(l-c 

OBXt+Z'S 

Adding  the  three  first  equations  of  these  thre 

j  lines, 

Mid  re- 

member ing  that 

k3+n'  +  if-  1 

..(6), 

we  deduce 

™RX=l[(XA)  +  (YB)  +  (ZC)--L].. 

■■<?); 

and  then,  by  the  tlnve  equations  separately, 

„     l  +  (XA)-(YB)-(ZC) 

S-(XA)-{YB)-(ZU)' 

,     l-(XA)  +  (YB)-(ZG) 

(8) 

h      Z-{XA)-{YB)-{ZG)' 

,     \-(XA)-{YD)  +  (ZG) 

S-(XA)-(YB)-(ZCy 

These  formula.  (S)  ;md  (7),  express,  in  terms 

of  (XA),  (¥£), 

(^C),   three   out  of  the   nine    direction    ce 

(XA), 

...,  the 

direction  cosines  of  the  axis  round  which  the  body  must  turn, 
and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  through  which  it  must  turn  round 
this  axis,  to  bring  it-  from  the  zero  position  to  the  position 
specified   by  those  three  direction  cosines. 

By  aid  of  Eider's  theorem   abovu.  .sueeessive  or  simultaneous  o 
rot nt. ions  about    any  number  of  axes   through  the  fixed  point  m 
liiav  Ite  compounded  into  a  rotation  about,  one  axis.    Doing  this 
for  infinitely  .small  rotations  we  find  the  law  of  composition  of 
angular  velocities. 

Let  OA,  OB  be  two  sixes  about  which  a  body  revolves  with  G 

angular  velocities  cr,  p  respectively.  1? 

With   radius   unity  describe  the  arc  AB,  and  in  it  take  any 
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7(8   j<erpendieular  to  OA,   OB  respectively. 

Let  the  rotations  about  tlie  two  axes  he 

suet  that  that  about  OB  tends  to  raise  J 

above  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  that 

about  OA  to  depress  it.     In  an  infinitely 

short,  interval  of  time  t,  the  amounts  of 

these  displacements  will   be  pIB.  t  and 

—  vsla.  r.      The    point    /,    and    therefore 

every  point  iu  the  line  OT,  will  be  at  rest 

during  the  interval  t  if  the  Burn  of  these 

displacements  is  zero,   that  is  if  p.Ift  =  as.  la.     Hence  the  line 

01  is  instantaneously  at  rest,  or  the  tiro  rotations  about  OA  and 

OB   may   be   compounded   into   one  about   01.      Draw   Ip,    Iq, 

parallel  to  OB,  OA  respectively.     Then,  expressing  in  two  ways 

the  area  of  the  parallelogram  IpOq,  we  have 

Oq  .  IB  =  Op  .  la, 

Oq  :   Op   ::  p   :  -as. 

Hence,  if  along  the  axes  OA,  OB,  we  measure  off  from  0  lines 

Op,  Oq,  proportion llI  respectively  to  the  angular  velocities  about 

these  axes — the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  these  are 

contiguous  sides  is  the  resultant  axis. 

Again,  if  Jib  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  OA,  and  if  fi  be  the 
angular  velocity  about  OT,  the  whole  displacement  of  B  may 
evidently  be  represented  either  by  vr .  Bb  or  12  .  IB. 

Q  ;  w  ::  Bb  :  IB  ::  sinBOA  :  mnlOB  : 


:   01 


TpO  :  i 
0j>. 


ipIO, 


Thus  it  is  proved  that,— 
If  lengths  proportional  to  the   respective   angular  velocities 
about  them  be  measured  off  on  the  component  and  resultant 
axes,  the  lines  so  determined  will  he  the  sides  and  diagonal  of 
a  parallelogram. 

96.  Henco  the  single  angular  velocity  equivalent  to  three 
co-existent  angular  velocities  about  three  mutually  perpen- 
dicular axes,  is  determined  in  magnitude,  and  the  direction  of 

its  axis  is  found  {Sj  ft),  as  follows  : — The  square  of  the  resultant. 
angular  velocity  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its  components, 
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mid  the  ratios  of  tbe  three  components  to  the  resultant  are  tbc  Comp- 
direction  cosines  of  the  axis.  i*^™- 

Hence    simultaneous    rotations    about    any    number    of   axes  ""in 
nice  ling  in  a  point  may  be  compounded  thus  : — Let  ui  be  the  pcmt' 
angular  velocity  about  one  of  theni  whose  direction  cosines  are 
I,  m,n;  fl  the  angular  velocity  and  A,  p.,  v  the  direction  cosines 
of  the  resultant, 

AO  =  2  (la),  ,*fi  =  2  (m-,),  vil  =  2  (wo), 
whence  Q'  =  2!  (&>)  +  5'  (mm)  +  V  (ma), 

x=*M,  r=*ip.,  .  =  *£=>. 

a    '  r       o     '         i2 

Hence  also,  an  angular  velocity  about  any  line  may  be  re 
solved  into  three  about,  any  set.  of  rectangular  linos,  the  resolu- 
tion in  each  case  being  (like  that  of  simple  velocities')  effected 
by  multiplying  by  the  cosine  of  tbe  angle  between  the  directions. 
Hence,  just  as  in  §  31  a  uniform  acceleration,  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  motion  of  a  point,  produces  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  but  does  not  influence  the  velocity;  so,  if  a 
body  be  rotating  about  an  axis,  and  be  subjected  to  an  action 
lending  to  produce  rotation  about  a  perpendicular  axis,  the 
result  will  bo  a  change  of  directum  of  the  axis  about  which  the 
body  revolves,  hut  no  change  in  the  angular  velocity.  On  this 
kinernatical  principle  is  founded  the  dynamical  explanation  of 
the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  (§  107)  and  of  some  of  the 
seemingly  marvellous  performances  of  gyroscopes  and  gyrostats. 
The  following  method  of  treating  tbe  subject  is  useful  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  co-ordinate  geometry. 
It  contains  also,  as  will  be  seen,  an  independent  demonstration 
of  the  parallelogram  of  angular  velocities  :  — 

Angular  velocities  -w,  p,  cr  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  a 
respectively,  produce  in  time  £(  displacements  of  tbe  point  at 
x,y,z  (§§87,89), 

(pe-<ry)&t\\x,   (<rx - mz) & || y,   (roy- px)lt\\z. 
Hence  points  for  which 


e  not  displaced.     These  are  therefore  the  equations  cf  Uio  a 
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Mow  the  perpendicular  from  any  point  x.  y,  z  to  this  line  is, 

by  co-ordinate  geometry. 

whole  displacement  of  a;,  y,  z 
Jm'  +  p'+^St 
The  actual  displacement  of  «,  i/,  3  is  therefore-  the  name  as  would 
have   been   produced   in   time   S(  by   a   single   angular  velocity, 
^  —  »/TO*  +  f5  +  ";>  about   the  axis  determined    bv   the  preceding 

<■■:  [  '.lilt  i'Uis. 

S7.  We  give  next  a  few  useful  theorems  relating  to  the 
I*  composition  of  successive  finite  rotations. 

If  a  pyramid  or  cone  of  any  form  roll  ou  a  heterochirally 
similar*  pyramid  (the  image  in  a  plane  mirror  of  the  first  posi- 
tion of  the  first)  all  round,  it  clearly  comes  back  to  its  primitive 
position.  This  (as  all  rolling  of  cones)  is  conveniently  exhibited 
by  taking  the  intersection  of  each  with  a  spherical  surface. 
Thus  we  see  that  if  a  spherical  polygon  turns  about  its  angular 
points  in  succession,  always  keeping  on  the  spherical  surface, 
and  if  the  angle  through  which  it  turns  about  each  point  is 
twice  the  supplement  of  the  angle  of  the  polygon,  or,  which 
will  come  to  the  same  thing,  if  it  be  in  the  other  direction, 
but-  equal  to  twice  the  angle  itself  of  the  polygou,  it  will  be 
brought  to  its  original  position. 

The  polar  theorem  (compare  §  134,  below)  to  this  is,  that  a 
body,  alter  successive  rotations,  represented  by  the  doubles  of 
the  successive  sides  of  a  spherical  polygon  taken  in  order,  Is 
restored  to  its  original  position;  which  also  is  self-evident, 

98.     Another  theorem  is  the  following ; — 

If  a  pyramid  rolls  over  all  its  sides  on  a  plane,  it  leaves  its 
track  behind  it  as  one  plane  angle,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
plane  angles  at  its  vertex. 

-  The  similarity  of  a  right-hand  and  a  left-hand  ia  called  hatarooMraJ  :  that 

i.f  ttfu  riylit-ltands,  ln>ianc!ii]-iil.      Any  ylijast  and  i;k  inia^i-  in   a  plane  niirr. .r 
are  heterochirally  similar  (Thom>ou,  Pros.  E.  S.  Edinburgh,  1873). 
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Otherwise :— in  a  spherical  surface,  a  spherical  polygon  having  CompoBitio 
rolled  over  all  its  sides  along  a  great  circle,  is  found  in  the™™*1** 
same  position  as  if  the  side  first  lying  along  that  circle  had 
been  simply  shifted  along  it  through  an  arc  equal  to  the  poly- 
gon's periphery.  The  polar  theorem  is:— if  a  body  be  made  to 
take  successive  rotations,  represented  by  the  sides  of  a  spherical 
polygon  taken  in  order,  it  will  finally  be  as  if  it  had  revolved 
about  the  axis  through  the  first  angular  point  of  the  polygon 
through  an  angle  equal  to  the  spherical  excess  :'§  1  ;}■!■)  or  area 
of  the  polygon. 

99.  The  investigation  of  §  90  also  applies  to  this  case;  and  it  Motion 

is  thus  easy  to  show  that  the  most  general  mot  ion  of  »  snlieriea'  i""iMi1.'!:'!."i. 
figure  on  a  fixed  spherical  surface  is  obtained  by  the  rolling  0f,nBC™ts' 
a  curve  fixed  in  the  figure  on  a  curve  fixed  on  the  sphere. 
Hence  as  at  each  instant  the  line  joining  C  and  0  contains  a 
set  of  points  of  the  body  which  are  momentarily  at  rest,  the 
most  general  motion  of  a  rigid  body  of  which  one  point  is  fixed 
consists  in  the  rolling  of  a  cone  fixed  in  the  body  upon  a  cone 
fixed  in  space — the  vertices  uf  both  being  at  the  fixed  point. 

100.  Given  at  each  instant  the   angular  velocities  of  the  fj^j^"  °' 

body  about   three  rectangular  axes    attached   to  it,  determine  ]'>_*"■■■=■■  «>■■ 
its  position  in  space  at  any  time. 

From  the  given  angular  velocities  about  OA,  OR,  00,  we 
know,  §  !).">,  the  position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  01  with  re- 
ference to  the  body  at  every  instant.  Hence  we  know  the 
conical  surface  in  the  body  which  rolls  on  the  cone  fixed  in 
space.  The  data  arc  sufficient  also  for  the  determination  of 
this  other  cone;  and  these  cones  being  known,  and  the  lines  of 
them  which  are  in  contact  at  any  given  instant  being  deter- 
mined, the  position  of  the  moving  body  is  completely  deter- 
mined. 

If  X,  ix,  v  be  the  direction  cosines  of  01  referred  to  OA,  Oil, 
OC;  ■&,  p,  a  the  angulur  velocities,  anil  w  their  resultant: 


by  §  95.     These  equations,  in  which  w,  p,  a-,  <u  are  given  functions 
of  t,  express  explicitly  the  position  of  01  relatively  to  OA,  OJi, 
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f  00,  and  therefore  determine  the  tone  fixed  in  the  body.     Tor 

in  the  cone  fixed  in  space :  if  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its 

intersection  with   the   unit  sphere,  r'   the   same   for  the  rolling 

cone,  we  find  from  §  105  below,  that  if  s   be  the  length  of  the 

arc  of  either  spherical  curve  from  a  common  initial  point, 

which,  as  s,  r  and  w  are  known  in  terms  of  t,  gives  r  in  terms 
of  (,  or  of  s,  as  we  please.  Hence,  by  a  single  quadrature,  the 
"intrinsic"  equation  of  the  fixed  cone. 

101.  An  ui] symmetrica!  system  of  angular  co-ordinates  yjr,8,(f>, 
for  specifying  the  position  of  a  rigid  body  by  aid  of  a  line  OB 
and  a  plane  A  OB  moving  with  it,  and  a  line  0  Y  and  a  plane 
VOX  fixed  in  space,  which  is  essentially  proper  for  many 
physical  problems,  sucb  as  the  Precision  of  the  "Equinoxes  and 
the  spinning  of  a  top,  the  motion  of  a  gyroscope  and  its  gimbals, 
the  motion  of  a  compass-card  and  of  its  bowl  and  gimbals,  is  con- 
venient for  many  others,  and  has  been  used  by  the  greatest 
matlieioalieians  often  even  when  symmetrical  methods  would 
have  been  more  convenient,  must  now  be  described. 

ON  being  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  let  YON=-^r, 
and  NOB  =  <$>;  and  let  8  be  the  angle  from  the  fixed  plane, 
produced  through  ON,  to  the  portion  NOB  of  the  moveable 
plane.  (Example,  6  the  "  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,"  -ty  the 
luriiii tilde  of  the  autumnal  equinox  reckoned  from  OY,  &  fixed 
line  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  supposed  fixed;  $  the 
hour-angle  of  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  B  being  in  the  earth's 
equator  and  in  the  meridian  of  Greenwich:  thus  -fr,  6,  d>  are 
angular  co-ordinates  of  the  earth.)  To  show  the  relation  of 
this  to  the  symmetrical  system,  let  OA  be  perpendicular  to  OB, 
and  draw  00  perpendicular  to  both;  OX  perpendicular  to  OY, 
and  draw  OZ  perpendicular  to  OY  and  OX;  so  that  OA,  OB, 
OC  are  three  rectangular  axes  fixed  relatively  to  (he  boil  v. 
and  OX,  OY,  OZ  fixed  in  space.  The  annexed  diagram  shows 
ty,  0,  <f>  in  angles  and  arc,  and  in  arcs  and  angles,  on  a  spherical 
surface  of  unit  radius  with  centre  at  0. 

To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  these  angular  co-ordinates,  sup- 
pose A,  B,  C  initially  to  coincide  with  X,  Y,  Z  respeci  tvely. 
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Then,  to  bring  the  body  into  the  position  specified  by  9,  <f>,  ^,  pu9 
rotate  it  round   OZ  through   an  angle  equal  to   ty  +  $,   thus  d"£ 


bringing  A  ;.nd  B  from  X  and  F  to  A!  and  B  respectively  ; 
and,  (taking  ¥N=^,)  rotate  the  body  round  ON  through  an 
angle  equal  to  0,  thus  bringing  A,  B,  and  0  from  the  positions 
A',  B,  and  Z  respectively,  to  the  positions  marked  A,  B,  C  in 
tlie  diagram.  Or  rotate  first  round  ON  through  B,  so  bringing 
0  from  Z  to  the  position  marked  C,  and  then  rotate  round 
00  through  >}r  +  <j>.  Or,  while  OC  is  turning  from  OZ  to  the 
position  shown  on  the  diagram,  let  the  body  turn  round  00 
relatively  to  the  plane  ZCZ' 0  through  an  angle  equal  to  <f>. 
It  will  be  in  the  position  specified  by  these  three  angles. 

Let  lXZG=$,  iZCA^w-4>,&nd  ZO  =  0,  and  w,  p,  o-mean 
the  same  as  in  §  100.  By  considering  in  succession  instantaneous 
motions  of  C  along  and  perpendicular  to  ZO,  and  the  motion  of 
AS  in  its  own  plane,  we  have 


dt 


,cos0, 


d<f>_ 


The  nine  direction  cosines  (XA),  (YJi),  &c,  according  to  the 
notation  of  §  95,  are  given  at  once  by  the  spherical  triangles 
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XNA,  YNB,  &c  ;  each  having  N  for  one  angular  point,  with  6, 

or  itii  supplement  or  its  complement,  for  tin-  uriido  at  this  point. 

Thus,  by  tho  solution  in   each  cnsu  for  the  cosine  of  one  side  in 

terms  of  the  cosine  of  the   opposite  angle,  and  the  cosines  and 

sines  of  the  two  other  sides,  we  find 

i,fsin<£, 
af  cos  <f>, 
-si/,  sin*. 


(.YJ)„     , 

os  8  cos  ^ . 

(XB)—, 

wstfcos  i^i 

(M).    , 

iostfsin^. 

(«r>— ■ 

«s  8  sin  <^ : 

(TO).    , 

ici  8  sin  ^, 

(.HI).     , 

in  0  sin  <^. 

(SC)  =    c 

os», 

(«)  =  -. 

in  6  cos  qi, 

(XO).    ■ 

in  8  cos  f 

102.  We  shall  next  consider  the  must  general  possible  motion 
-  of  a  rigid  body  of  which  no  point  is  fixed — and  first  we  must 
prove  the  following  theorem.  There  is  one  set  of  parallel  planes 
in  a  rigid  body  which  are  parallel  to  each  other  in  any  two 
positions  of  the  body.  The  parallel  lines  of  the  body  perpen- 
dicular to  these  planes  are  of  course  parallel  to  each  other  in 
the  two  positions. 

Let  6*  and  C  be  any  point  of  the  body  in  its  first  and  second 
positions.  Move  the  body  without  rotation  from  its  second 
position  to  a  third  in  which  the  point  at  C  in  the  second  posi- 
tion shall  occupy  its  original  position  G.  The  preceding  de- 
monstration snows  that  there  is  a  line  (JO  common  to  the  body 
in  its  iirst  and  third  positions.  Hence  a  line  CO'  of  the  body 
in  its  second  position  is  parallel  to  the  same  line  CO  in  the  first 
position.  This  of  course  clearly  applies  to  every  line  of  the 
body  parallel  to  CO,  and  the  planes  perpendicular  to  these 
lines  also  remain  parallel. 

Let  S  denote  a  plane  of  the  body,  the  twe  positions  of  which 
are  parallel.  Move  the  body  from  its  first  position,  without 
rotation,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  8,  till  S  comes  into  the 
plane  of  its  second  position.  Then  to  get  the  body  into  its 
actual  position,  such  a  motion  as  is  treated  in  §  79  is  farther 
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required.  But  by  §  79  this  may  lie  effected  by  rotation  about g™ 
a  certain  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  S,  unless  the  motion  "«" 
required  belongs  to  tliu  exceptional  case  of  pure  translation. 
Hence  [this  ca.se  excepted]  the  body  may  be  brought  from  the 
first  position  to  the  second  by  translation  through  a  determinate 
distance  perpendicular  lo  a  given  plane,  and  rotation  through  a 
determinate  angle  about  a  determinate  axis  perpendicular  to 
that  plane.     This  is  precisely  the  motion  of  a  screw  in  its  nut. 

103.  In  the  excepted  case  the  whole  motion  consists  of  two 
translations,  which  can  of  course  be  compounded  into  a  single 
one ;  and  thus,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  rotation  at  all,  or  every 
plane  of  it  fulfils  the  specified  condition  for  £of  §  102. 

104.  Returning  to  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  with  one  point  Vm 
fixed,  let  us  consider  the  case  in  which  the  guiding  cones,  §  99, 
are  both  circular.     The  motion  in  this  case  may  be  caiied  I'ra- 
cessio  nal  Rotation. 

The  plane  through  the  instantaneous  axis  and  the  axis  of 
the  fixed  cone  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  rolling  cone.  This 
plane  turns  round  the  axis  of  the  fixed  cone  with  an  angular 
velocity  11  (sue  §  105  below),  which  must  clearly  bear  a  con- 
stant ratio  to  the  angular  velocity  m  of  the  rigid  body  about 
its  instantaneous  axis. 

105.  The  motion  of  the  plane  containing  these  axes  is 
called  the  precession  in  any  such  ca.se.  What  we  have  dtmoted 
by  il  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  precession,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  rate  of  precession. 

The  angular  motions  to,  il  are  to  one  another  i 
the  distances  of  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the  rolling  cone  1 
instantaneous  axis  and  from  the  axis  of  the  fixed  cone. 

For,  let  OA  be  the  axis  of  the  fixed 
cone,  O/J  that  of  the  rolling  cone,  and  01 
the  instantaneous  axis.  From  any  point 
P  in  OB  draw  PN  perpendicular  to  01. 
and  PQ  perpendicular  to  OA.  Then  we 
perceive  that  P  moves  always  in  the 
circle  whose  centre  is  Q,  radius  PQy 
and  plane  perpendicular  to  OA.     Hence 
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■saions!  the  actual  velocity  of  the  point  P  is  il  QP.  But,  by  the 
principles  explained  above,  §  09,  the  velocity  of  P  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  point  moving  in  a  circle  whose  centre  is  JV", 
plane  perpendicular  to  ON~,  and  radius  NP,  which,  as  this  radius 
revolves  with  angular  velocity  to,  is  <oNP.  Hence 
a.QF  =  a.NP,  or  a  :  fl  ::  QP  :  NP. 
Let  a  be  the  semivertical  angle  of  the  fixed,  £  of  the  rolling, 
cone.  Each  of  these  may  be  supposed  for  simplicity  to  be 
acute,  and  their  sum  or  difference  less  than  a  right  angle- 
though,  of  course,  the  formula  so  obtained  are  (like  all 
rngonometrien!  results)  applienhle  to  every  possible  ease.  He 
have  the  following  three  eases:— 


osin(a  +  /3 

AOI=a,IOB  = 


be  negative,  and  let  £'  =  - 
positive,  and  we  bare 
rin/3'  =  nHin(a-)3'), 

Aoi=a,  Bor=p. 


In  the  preceding  let  (?  >  a. 
It  may  then  be  conveniently 
written 

dntfT-a), 

where  A  01=  a,  £01=$', 
a  and  /3'  being  still  positive. 


illustrated  by  the  first  of  these  diagrams,  the 
one  of  a  convex  cone  rolling  on  a  convex  cone,  the  pre- 
motion,  viewed  on  a  hemispherical  surface  having  A 
pole  and  0  for  its  centre,  is  in  a  similar  direction  to 
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that  of  the  angular  rotation  about  the  instantaneous  axis.  caBoso^pre- 
This  we  shall  call  positive  processional  rotation.  It  is  the  case  ""»tion- 
of  a  common  spinning-top  (peery),  spinning  on  a  very  fine 
point  which  remains  at  rest  in  a  hollow  or  hole  bored  by  itself; 
not  sleeping  upright,  nor  nodding,  but  sweeping  its  axis  round 
in  a  circular  cone  whose  axis  is  vertical.  In  Case  III.  also  we 
}r,i,\e.  positive  }>nxe.bsu.m.  A  good  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  case 
of  a  coin  spinning  on  a  table  when  its  plane  is  nearly  horizontal. 

107.  Case  II.,  that  of  a  convex  cone  rolling  inside  a  concave 
one,  gives  an  example  of  negative  precession;  for  when  viewed 
as  before  on  the  hemispherical  surface  the  direction  of  angular 
rotation  of  the  instantaneous  axis  is  opposite  to  that  of  the 
rolling  cone.  This  is  the  case  of  a  symmetrical  cup  (or  figure 
of  revolution)  supported  on  a  point,  and  stable  when  balanced, 
i.e.,  having  its  centre  of  gravity  below  the  pivot;  when  in- 
clined and  set  spinning  non-nutation  ally.  For  instance,  if  a 
Trough  ton's  top  bo  placed  on  its  pivot  in  any  iuclined  position, 
and  then  spun  off  with  very  great  angular  velocity  about  its 
axis  of  figure,  the  nutation  will  be  insensible ;  but  there  will 
be  slow  precession. 

To  this  case  also  belongs  the  precessional  motion  of  the  earth's  Model 
axis ;  for  which  the 
angle  a  =  23°  27'  28", 
the  period  of  the  ro- 
tation <o  the  sidereal 
day ;  that  of  il  is 
25,868  years.  If  the 
second  diagram  re- 
present a  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface 
round  the  pole,  the 
arc  AI  =  8,552,000 
feet,  and  therefore 
the  circumference  of 
the  circle  in  which 
/moves =52,240,000 
feet.  Imagine  this 
circle  to  be  the  in- 
VOL.  I. 
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ner  edge  of  a  fixed  ring  ia  space  (di  recti  on  ally  fixed,  that  is 
to  say,  but  having  the  same  translational  motion  as  the 
earth's  centre),  and  imagine  a  circular  post  or  pivot  of 
radius  BI  to  be  fixed  to  the  earth  with  its  centre  at  B. 
This  ideal  pivot  rolling  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  fixed 
ring  travels  once  round  the  f>-, 240, 000  feet-circumference  in 
25,868  years,  and  therefore  its  own  circumference  must  be 
5-53  feet.  Hence  5/=  088  feet;  and  angle  BOI,  or  8, 
=  0"'00867. 

108.      Very  interesting  examples  of  Oases  I.  and  III.  are  fur- 

1_  nished  by  projeulil.es  ef  different  forms  rotating  about  any  ay.is. 
Thus  the  gyrations  of  an  oval  body  or  a  rod  or  bar  flung  into 
the  air  belong  to  Clas3  r.  (the  body  having  one  axis  of  less 
moment  of  inertia  than  the  other  two,  equal)  ;  and  the 
seemingly  irregular  evolutions  of  an  ill-thrown  quoit  belong 
to  Class  III.  (the  quoit  having  one  axis  of  greater  moment  of 
inertia  than  the  other  two,  which  are  equal).  Case  III.  has 
therefore  the  following  very  interesting  and  important  appli- 
cation. 

If  by  a  geological  convulsion  (or  by  (be  transference  of  a  few 
million  tons  of  matter  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another) 
the  earth's  instantaneous  axis  01  (diagram  ni„  §  105)  were  at 
any  time  brought  to  non-coincidence  with  its  principal  axis  of 
greatest  moment  of  inertia,  which  '"§§  825,  285)  is  an  axis  of 
approximate  kinetic  symmetry,  the  instantaneous  axis  will,  and 
the  fixed  axis  OA  will,  relatively  to  the  solid,  travel  round  the 
solid's  axis  of  greatest  moment  of  inertia  in  a  period  of  about 
'M(i  days  [this  number  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  most  probabie 

value  of  —T-, —  (§  828)];  and  the  motion  is  represented  by  the 

diagram  of  Case  m.  with  BI=  306  x  AI.     Thus  in  a  very  little 

less  than  a   day  (less  by  -^-z   when   BOI  is    a    small    angle) 

/  revolves  round  A.  It  is  OA,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
Maxwell,  that  is  found  as  the  direction  of  the   celestial   pole 

hy  observations  of  She  meridional  zenii.li  distances  of  stars,  and 
this  line   being  the   resultant  axis   of  the  earth's  moment  of 
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momentum   (§  207),  would  remain  invariable  in  space  did  no  ?ree'?,a' 
external  influence  such  as  that  <>t  the  moon  ami  sun  disturb  the  body  kineti 

call j  sym- 

earth's  rotation.  When  we  neglect  procession  and  nutation,  j^'™^ 
the  polar  distances  of  the  stars  are  constant  notwithstanding™* 
the  ideal  motion  of  the  fixed  axis  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing; and  the  effect  of  this  motion  will  be  to  ma,"ke  a  periodic 
variation  of  the  latitude  of  every  place  on  the  earth's  surface 
having  for  range  on  each  side  of  its  mean  value  the  angle  I>0 A, 
and  for  its  period  300  days  or  thereabouts.  Maxwell*  ex- 
amined a  four  years  series  of  Greenwich  observations  of  Polaris 
(185 1-2- 3-4),  and  concluded  that  there  was  during  those 
years  no  variation  exceeding  half  a  second  of  angle  on  each 
side  of  mean  range,  but  that  the  evidence  did  not  disprove 
a  variation  of  that  amount,  but  on  the  contrary  gave  a  very 
slight  indication  of  a  minimum  latitude  of  Greenwich  belonging 
to  the  set  of  months  Mar.  '51,  Feb.  '52,  Dee.  '52,  Nov.  '53, 
Sept.  '54. 

"This  result,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful 

"and   more   observations  would   be   required    to   establish   the 
"  existence  of  so  small  a  variation  at  all. 

"I  therefore  conclude  that  the  earth  has  been  ior  a  long  time 
■'  revolving  about  an  axis  very  near  to  the  axis  of  figure,  if  not 
"  coinciding  with  it.  The  cause  of  this  near  coincidence  is 
"  either  the  original  softness  of  the  earth,  or  the  present  fluidity 
"of  its  interior  [or  the  existence  of  water  on  its  surface]. 
"The  axes  of  the  earth  are  so  nearly  equal  that  a  con- 
siderable elevation  of  a  tract  of  country  might  produce  a 
"deviation  of  the  principal  axis  within  the  limits  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  only  cause  which  would  restore  the  uniform 
"  motion,  would  be  the  action  of  a  fluid  which  would  gradually 
"diminish  the  oscillations  of  latitude.  The  permanence  of 
"latitude  essentially  depends  on  the  inequality  of  the  earth's 
"axes,  for  if  they  had  all  been  equal,  any  alteration  in  the 
"crust  of  the  earth  would  have  produced  new  principal  axes. 
"  and  the  axis  of  rotation  would  travel  about  those  axes,  alter- 

*  On  a  Dynamical  Top,  Trans.  8.  S.  E.,  1857,  p.  559. 
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:'ing  the  latitudes  of  all  places,  and  yet  not  in  the  least  altering 
i-  "  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  among  the  stars." 

Perhaps  hy  a  more  extensive  "search  and  analysis  of  the 
:' observations  of  different  observatories,  the  nature  of  the 
"periodic  variation  of  latitude,  if  it  exist,  maybe  determined. 
"  I  am  not  aware*  of  any  calculations  having  been  made  to  prove 
"its  non-existence,  although,  on  dynamical  grounds,  we  have 
"  every  reason  to  look  for  some  very  small  variation  having  the 
"  periodic  time  of  325'6  days  nearly"  [more  nearly  306  days', 
"a  period  which  is  clearly  distinguished  from  any  other  astro- 
"  nomical  cycle,  and  therefore  easily  recognised f." 

The  periodic  variation  of  the  earth's  instantaneous  axis  thus 
anticipated  by  Maxwell  must,  if  it  exists,  give  rise  to  a  tide 
of  306  days  period  (§  801).  The  amount  of  this  tide  at  the 
equator  would  be  a  rise  and  fall  amounting  only  to  5£  centi- 
metres above  and  below  mean  for  a  deviation  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis  amounting  to  1"  from  its  mean  position  OB,  or 
for  a  deviation  BI  on  the  earth's  surface  amounting  to 
:>1  metres.  This,  although  discoverable  by  elaborate  analysis 
of  long-continued  and  accurate  tidal  observations,  would  be  less 
easily  discovered  than  the  periodic  change  of  latitude  by  astro- 
nomical observations  according  to  Maxwell's  method  J, 

"   (Written  twenty  years  a;roi, 

f  Maxwell;  Transactiuns  of  the  R»yiil  ,S*wi,-ty  of  KtVntlmrgh,  20th  April,  1857. 

J  Prof.  Maxwell  now  refers  us  to  Peters  [Iltche.rihes  sar  Jo  parallaxe  del 
I'UiUfi  fixe::,  Hi  Pt'tt'tabur^h  Obwnatory  Papers,  Vol,  I.,  1853),  who  seems  to 
have  neon  '.in'  i 'i j- - *.  :■.'  i nisi;  this  intovo;.im<;  '">d  -nipoiluut  quo-dion.  He  foimil 
from  the  Pulkoya  observations  of  Polaris  from  March  11,  1842  till  April  30, 
1843  an  angular  radius  of  0"'079  (probable  error  0"'017|,  for  the  circle  round 
its  mean    position    deseribed    by   t hu   ini.-jajrianeoiir.    itsis,    and   for   the    time, 

Wlthill  I:  I  lit    illlOTVai,  wl]i:11  thi.  lltiy.ld'J  of  PlilkOTil  V.'f.S  !i  IVi :: \i  11 L !". ] II ,  N':1V.  lti,  P-JO. 

The  porii.nl  (calculated  from  the  dynamical  theory)  which  Peters  assumed  was 
304  mean  nolar  days:  the  rate  therefore  1-301  turns   per  annum,  or,  nearly 

enough,  1-  turn*  per  ten  years.  TIiiik  if  Peters'  result  were  yennine,  and 
remained  constant  fur  ten  years,  tliH  latitude  of  1'ulkova  would  lie  a  maximum 
about  Ihe  It'll:  of  Nov.  a;;s.u:  in  i>i!i'Z,  and  Pulkova  boiii;;  in  30"  I'n-t  [niis;Judo 
from  Greenwich,  II  u::  latitude  of  Grci  uwidi  would  be  a  maximum  .",  of  tb.-  period, 
or  about  25  day-  earlier,  that  is  to  say  rtt'out  Oft,  22,  1852.  But  Maxwell's  ei- 
ain;nai;on  or  observations  secmiul  to  indicate  more  noiu.ly  the  niinhnun:  !;i'j."'ji:.lc 
of  CroonwioL  about  the  fame  time.  This  discrepance  is  alt.^ether  in  accordance: 
with  a  continuation  of  Peters'  iiivi'stijjiition  by  111  Xyr.'ji   of  the   Pnlkuva  Ou- 
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109.     In  various  illustrations  and  arrange  me  nts  of  apparatus  Oommuni- 
useful  in  Natural   Philosophy,  as  well  as  in  Mechanics,  it  is  ™gj!j£ 
required  to  connect  two  bodies,  so  that  when  either  turns  about  ^,^|[yil[l*' 
a  certain  axis,  the   other  shall   turn   with   an   equal  angular  ciinedaiea. 
velocity  about  another  axis  in  the  same  plane  with  the  former, 
but    inclined    to    it   at    any  angle.     This    is    accomplished    in 
mechanism  by  moans  of  equal  and  similar  bevelled  wheels,  or 
rolling  cones;  when   the  mutual,  inclination  of  two  axes  is  not 
to  bo  varied.     It   is   approximately  accomplished    by  moans  of 
Hooke's  joint,  when  the  two  axes  are  nearly  in  the  same  line,  P^e'a 
but  are  required  to  be  free  to  vary  in  their  mutual  inclination. 
A  chain  of  an  infinitely  groat  number  of  Ilooke's  joints  may  be  Flexible  but 
imagined  as  constituting  a  perfectly  flexible,  untwiatable  cord,  cord, 
which,  if  its  end-links  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  two  bodies, 
connects  them  so  as  to  fulfil  the  condition  rigorously  without 
the  restriction  that  the  two  axes  remain  in  one  plane.      If  v.-  '.  ";"-":l''. , 
imagine  an  infinitely  short  length  of  such  a  chain  (still,  how- 
ever, having  an  infinitely  great  number  of  links)  to  have  its 
ends  attached  to  two    bodies,  it  will  fulfil  rigorously  the  con- 
dition stated,  and  at  the  same  time  keen  a  definite  point  of  one 
body  infinitely  near  a  definite  point  of  the  other ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  will  accomplish  precisely  for  every  angle  of  inclination  what 
Hooke's  joint  does  approximately  for  small  inclinations. 

The  same  is  dynamically  accomplished  with  perfect  accuracy  Elastic  uni- 
for  every  angle,  by  a  short,  naturally  straight,  elastic  wire  of  fleiurejoint. 

.-.rirvatory,  in  u-hicli.  by  a  caredi'.  scrutiny  of  several  sL-ios.-.:  Pulkora  (■■l;Hi.rvfi.:iiius 
jietvi-r-:i  tlii!  ysus  IS  13...  1872,  he  concluded  that  there  is  no  constiLiicy  of 
)i-.:i«i.:u'...ii?  fir  phase  in  iliu  deviation  soujjlit  for.  A  similar  THrul'i:  conclusion 
us'  iinivcd  nt  in-  l'rotiissor  Ncvoomb  of  the  L! n i :.<=■: I  Staii-s  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  who  at  our  request  kindly  -indoilotli  an  j:v,  nsl.ii/.ii  ion  of  the  ten- 
month  period  of  latitude  fiom  (ho  YVas'n  i  r.j:ion  Prime  Vertical  Ob-i  Tv;irious 
from  1862  to  1867.  His  resnlts,  as  did  those  of  Peters  and  Njyfen  and  Maxwell, 
seemed  to  indicate  real  variations  of  the  earth's  ir.stimtim  onus  axis  amounting 
t-  possibly  as  much  as  J"  or  J"  from  its  mean  position,  bar.  alio::;  lI.u.t  irregaliLv 
lio-,]i  j 1 1  amount  loii.i  Lilrecriiii! ;  :,i  Tact,  jn"l  -nc.ii  as  j-l:;Ii;.  i.e.  ovncclcd  frc.-u 
irregular  heapings  up    of    in':-,  oceans    by   winds  in  ruticrciit   localities  of   the 

We  intend  to  return  ro  this,  sub.oct.  roni  to  consider  oognnte  questions  regard- 
ii'i.u'  ii-ii  [-ulnrities  of  i.iie  :-:,.r\.b.  us  a  timekeeper,  and  variations  of  its  figure  and 
of  the  distribution  of  malk-r  within  it,  of  the  oeonn  on  its  surface,  mid  of  tho 
atmosphere  surrounding  it,  in  sj  267,  276,  -105,  406,  830,  832,  846,  816. 
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i-  truly  circular  section,  provided  the  forces  giving  rise  to  any  re- 
t.  sistance  to  equality  of  angular  velocity  between  the  two  bodies 
are  infinitely  small.  In  many  practical  cases  this  mode  of  con- 
nexion is  useful,  ami  permits  very  little  deviation  from  the  con- 
ditions of  a  true  universal  tlexure  joint.  It  is  used,  for  instance, 
in  the  suspension  of  the  gyroscopic  pendulum  (§  74)  with  perfect 
success.  The  dentist's  tooth-mill  is  an  interesting  illustration 
■  ■i  ill-  t|;i»i|..-  ntiiVfr.  -A  ri-  "'if-  i-nii  In  ii  i  I  n„-  -pn  .1  pnii_' 
of  steel  wire  takes  the  place  of  the  naturally  straight  wire 
suggested  above. 

Of  two  bodies  connected  by  a  universal  flexure  joint,  let  one 
be  held  fixed.     The  motion  of  the  other,  as 
long  as  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  axes 
remains  constant,  will  be  exactly  that  figured 
...-""  in  Case  I.,  §  105,  above,  with  the  angles  a  and 

/3  made  equal.     Let  0  be  the  joint;  AO  the 
axis  of  the  fixed  body;  OB  the  axis  of  the 
\(,         moveable  body.   The  supplement  of  the  angle 
AOB  is  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  axes  ; 
and  the  angle  AOB  itself  is  bisected  by  the 
instantaneous  axis  of  the  moving  body.    The 
diagram  shows  a  ease  of  this  motion,  in  which  the  mutual  in- 
clination, 8,  of  the  axes  is  acute.     According  to  the  formulae 
of  Case  i„  §  105,  we  have 


=  3ne 


=  a  sin  2a 
ia  =  2Qsi 


2' 


TwuiJ' -if.!  ■ 

■>yi  il  hy  ii 
nii«l'i.:Vi'.li-J. 


where  w  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moving  body  about  its 
instantaneous  axis,  01,  and  ii  is  the  angular  velocity  of  its  pre- 
cession ;  that  is  to  say,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  plane  through 
the  fixed  axis  AA',  and  the  moving  axis  OB  of  the  moving 
body. 

Besides  this  motion,  the  moving  body  may  clearly  have  any 
angular  velocity  whatever  about  an  axis  through   0  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  AOB,  which,  compounded    with  m  round 
01,  gives  the  resultant  angular  velocity  and  instantaneous  axis. 
Two  co-ordinates,  0-A'Oll.  find  tjj  measured  in   a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  AO,  from  a  fixed   plane  of  reference   to  the  plane 
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AOB,   fully  specify   the  position   of  the  moveable   body  in    this 


110.  Suppose  a  rig  kl  body  bounded  by  any  curved  surface  General 

to  be  touched  at  any  point  by  another  such  body.     Any  n o  ■■■>  n   » 

of  one  on  the  other  must  be  of  one  or  more  of  the  forms  sliding,  inganother. 
rolling,  or  spinning.     The  consideration  of  the  first  is  ho  simple 

as  to  require  no  comment. 

Any  motion  in  which  there  is  no  slipping  at  the  point  of 
contact  must  be  rolling  or  .spinning  separately,  or  combined. 

Let  one  of  the  bodies  rotate  about  successive  instantaneous 
axes,  all  lying  in  the  common  tangent  plane  at  the  point  of 
inslanlaneons  contact,  and  eaeh  passing  through  this  point — 
the  other  body  being  fixed.  This  motion  is  what  we  call  rolling, 
or  simple  rolling,  of  the  moveable  body  on  the  fixed. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  moving 
body  be  the  common  normal  at  the  point  of  contact.  This  is 
pure  spinning,  and  does  not  change  the  point  of  contact. 

Let  the  moving  body  move,  so  that  its  instantaneous  axis, 
still  passing  through  the  point  of  contact,  is  neither  in,  nor 
perpendicular  to,  tlie  tangent  plane.  This  motion  is  combined 
rolling  and  spinning. 

111.  When  a  body  rolls  and  spins  on  another  body,  the  Trapes oi 
trace  of  either  on  the  other  is  the  curved  or  straight  line  along  r°  mg' 
which  it  Is  successively  touched.     If  the  instantaneous  axis  is 

in  the  normal   plane  perpendicular  to   the   traces,   the  rolling 
is  called  direct.     If  not  direct,  the  rolling  may  be  resolved  into  Direct 
a  direct  rolling,  and  a  rotation  or  twisting  round  the  tangent 
line  to  the  traces. 

When  there  is  no  spinning  the  projections  of  the  two  traces 
on  the  common  tangent  plane  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
two  .surfaces  have  equal  and  same-way  directed  curvature:  or 
they  have  "contact  of  the  second  order."  When  there  is 
spinning,  (he  two  projections  still  touch  one  another,  but  with 
contact  of  the  first  order  only :  their  curvatures  differ  by  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  angular  velocity  of  spinning  divided 
by  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  contact.  This  last  we  see  bv 
noticing   that  the  rate   of  change  of  direction  along  the  pro- 
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jection  of  the  fixed  trace  must  be  equal  to  the  rate  of  change 
of  direction  along  the  projection  of  the  moving  trace  if  held 
fixed  plus  the  angular  velocity  of  the  spinning. 

At  liny  instant  let     2s  =  Ax3 +  2Cxy  +Byl (1) 

and  2e'  =  A'x,+  2G'xy+B'y' (2) 

be  tlie  equations  of  the  fixed  and  moveable  surfaces  S  and  S' 
infinitely  near  the  point  of  contact  0,  referred  to  axes  OX,  OY 
in  their  common  tangent  plane,  and  OZ  perpendicular  to  it : 
let  w,  p,  it  be  the  three  components  of  the  instantaneous  angular 
velocity  of  S' ;  and  let  x,  y,  be  co-ordinates  of  P,  the  point  of 
contact  at  an  infinitely  small  tune  (,  later :  the  third  co-ordinate, 
z,  is  given  by  (1). 

Let  P'  he  the  point  of  .S"  which  fit  this  Inter  time  coincides  with/'. 
The  co-ordinates  of  P'  at  the  first  instant  are  x  +  uyt,  y  -  mat ; 
and  the  corresponding  value  of  a'  is  given  by  (2).  This  point  is 
infinitely  near  to  (x,  y,  z),  and  therefore  at  the  first  instant  the 
direction  cosines  ol'tlio  normal  to  >V  through  it  differ  but  infinitely 
little  from 

-(A'x  +  Cy),  -{C'x  +  B'y),   1. 
But  at  time  (  the  normal  to  >S"  at  P'  coincides  with  the  normal 
to  S  at  P,   and  therefore  its  direction  cosines   change  from  the 
preceding  values,  to 

that  is  to  say,  it  rotates  through  augles 

{C'-C)x  +  (K-B)y  round  OX, 
and  -{{A'-A)x  +  (G'-C)y}     „       OY. 

Hence  «!.(0'-0)s  +  (^-5)j,  } 

pt  =  -{(r-A)z+(C'-C)y)! ™ 

>-    (C'-C')i *(#-£)•)  1  ... 

p.-{(X-J)i  +  (t7'-C)j]) ™ 

if  x,  y  denote  the  component  velocities  of  the  point  of  contact. 

Pit  !-./(*  +  »■) IP), 

and  take  components  of  s;  and  p  round  the  tangent  to  the  traces 
and  the  perpendicular  to  it  in  the  commie,  tangent  plane  of  the 
two  surfaces,  thus  : 
(twisting  component) —  w+  -p 

=  {C:C)^  +  [(B'-B)-(A--A)]^ (6), 
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and  Di 

(directrolliiig  component) --  w  —  p 

=  ±[(A'-A)tf  +  2(C,-C)ty  +  (£'-B)f] (7). 

Choose  OX,  OYso  that  C-G'=0,  and  pat  A'-A=a,  B'-B=fi 

(6)  and  (7)  become 

(twisting  component)    -  w  +  -  p  =  (fi  -a)  ~¥ (8), 

(divert -rolling  component) -w — p=  - (aa?  +  fly') (!l). 

[Compare  below,  §  124  (2)  and  (1).] 

And  for  it,  the  angular  velocity  of  spinning,  the  obvious  pro- 
position stated  in  the  preceding  large  print  gives 

(10), 

if  -  and  —    bo  the  curvauuvH  of  die   i.i.Tuectio^s  on  the  tan^ciH 

7       y 

plane  of  the  fixed  and  moveable  triiccs.      [Compare  below,  §  124 

(3)-] 

From  (1)  and  (2)  it  follows  that 

When  one  of  the  surfaces  is  a  plane,  and  the  trace  on  the 
other  is  a  line  of  curvature  (§  130),  the  rolling  is  direct. 

When  the  trace  on  each  body  is  a  line  of  curvature,  the 

rolling  is  direct.  t'leneraU;/,  the  rolling  is  direct,  when  the  twists 
of  infinitely  narrow  hands  (§  120)  of  the  two  surfaces,  along  the 
traces,  are  equal  and  in  the  satne  direction. 

112.  Imagine  the  traces  constructed  of  rigid  matter,  and  all 
the  rest  of  each  body  removed.  We  may  repeat  the  motion 
with  these  curves  alone.  The  difference  of  the  circumstances 
now  supposed  will  only  be  experienced  if  we  vary  the  direction 
of  the  instantaneous  axis.  In  the  former  case,  we  can  only  do 
this  by  introducing  more  or  less  of  spinning,  and  if  we  do  so 
we  alter  the  trace  on  each  body.  In  the  latter,  -wc  have  always 
the  same  moveable  curve  rolling  on  the  same  fixed  curve;  and 
therefore  a  determinate  line  perpendicular  to  their  common 
tangent  for  one  component  of  the  rotation;  but  along  with  this 
we  may  give  arbitrarily  any  velocity  of  twisting  round  the 
common  tangent.     The  consideration  of  this  case  is  very  in- 
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structive.  It  may  be  roughly  imitated  in  practice  hy  two  stiff 
wires  bent  into  the  forms  of  the  given  curves,  and  prevented 
from  crossing  efinh  other  hy  a  short  piece  of  ola.sl.ic  tube  clasp  mg 
them  together, 

First,  let  them  he  hoth  plane  curves,  and  kept  in  one  plane. 
Wo  have  then  rolling,  as  of  one  cylinder  on  another. 

Let  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  rolling,  p  of  the  fixed, 
cylinder;  tu  the  lingular  velocity  of  the  former,    y  the  lineal-  velo- 
city of  the  point  of  contact.      We  have 

\P  P/ 
For,  in  the  figure,  suppose  I'  to  be  at  any  time 
rite  point  of  contact,  and  Q  una  (/  l  In:  points  which 
are  to  be  in  contact  after  an  infinitely  small 
interval  t;  0,  0'  tlio  centres  of  curvature;  2'OQ 
=  0,  PO'Q'  =  ff. 

Then  1'Q  =  1'Q'  -  space  described  by  point  of 
contact.      In  symbols  p&  —  p'ff  —  Vt. 

Also,  before  O'Q'  and  OQ  can  coincide  in  direc- 
tion, the  former  must  evidently  turn  throng])  an 
angle  6  +  ff. 

Therefore  mt  =  6  +  ff ;  and  by  eliminating  6  and 
Q\  and  dividing  by  (,  m  get  the  above  result. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  as  the  radii  of  curvature  have 

been  considered  positive  here   when   both  surfaces  are  convex, 

the  negative  sign  must  be  introduced  lor  either  radius  when  the 

i;orr<-Hpi>iaiir.g  carve  is  concave. 

Hence  the  angular  velocity  of   the  rolling   curve  is  in  this 

>  case  equal  to  the  product  of  the  linear  velocity  of  the  point  of 

contact  by  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  curvatures,  according 

as  the  curves  are  both  convex,  or  one  concave  and  the   other 


113.     When   the    curves   are    both   plane,    but   in    different 

planes,  the  plane  in  which  the  rolling  takes  place  divides  the 
angle  between  the  plane  of  one  of  the  curves,  and  that  of  the 

other  produced  through  the  common  tangent  line,  into  pans 
whose  sines  are  inversely  as  the  curvatures  in  them  respec- 
tively; and  the  angular  velocity  is  equal  to  the  linear  velocity 
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of  the  point  of  contact  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  the  pro-  P1"11" 
jections  of  the  two  curvatures  on  this  plane.    The  projections  of  in  same 
the  circles  of  the  two  curvatures  on  the  plane  of  the  common 
tangent  and  of  tin;  instantaneous  axis  coincide. 

For,  let  1'Q,  Pp  he  equal  ares  of  the  I  wo  curves  us  before,  and 
let  PR  be  taken  in  the  common  tangent  (i.e.,  the  intersection  of 
the  planes  of  the  curves)  equal  to  each.  Then  QR,  pR  are 
ultimately  [>et'pendicular  to  PR. 

~   2<r' 


Hence  pR=  -=— , 


Also,  l  QRp  =  a,  the  anglr.  between  the  planes  of  the  c 

W  e  have  Op*  = j  — ,  +  — cos  a ) 

4      \<r        p        op  j 

Therefore  if  u>  be  the  velocity  of  rotation  as  before, 


V   -r1" 


Also  the  instantaneous  axis  is  evidently  perpendicular,  and  there- 
fore the  plane  of  rotation  parallel,  to  Qp.     Whence  the  above. 
In  the  case  of  a  =  7r,  this  agrees  with  the  result  of  §  112. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  a  eoin  spinning  on  a 
table  (mixed  rolling  and  spinning  motion;,  as  its  piano  becomes 
gradually  horizontal.      In  this  case  the  curvatures  become  more 
and  more  nearly  equal,  and  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  the 
curves  smaller  and   smaller.     Thus  the  resultant  angular  velo- 
city becomes  exceedingly  small,  and  the  motion  of  the  point 
of  contact  very  great  compared  with  it. 

114.  The  preceding  results  are,  of  course,  applicable  to  tor- Curve  roll- 
tuous  as  well  as  to  plane  curves;  it  is  merely  requisite  to  sub-  curve:  two 
stitute  the  osculating  piano  of  the  former  for  the  plane  of  the  freed™, 
latter. 

115.  We  come  next  to  the  case  of  a  curve  rolling,  with  orcurrarou. 
without  spinning,  on  a  surface.  fcce:  tb™ 

It  may,  of  course,   roll  on  any  curve  traced  on  the  surface,  freedom. 
When  this  curve  is  given,  the  moving  curve  may,  while  rolling 
along  it,  revolve  arbitrarily  round  the   tangent.     But  the  com- 
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Curve  mil.  ponent  instantaneous  axis  perpendicular  to  the  common  tan- 
fcj^JJ*  gent,  that  is,  the  axis  of  the  direct  rolling  of  one  curve  on  the 
freedom,      other,  is  determinate,  §  113.     If  this  axis  does  not  lie  in  the 

surface,  there  is  spinning.  Hence,  when  the  trace  on  the  surface 
is  given,  there  are  two  independent  variables  in  the  motion; 
the  space  traversed  by  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  moving  curve's  osculating  plane  to  the  tangent  plane  of 
the  fixed  surface. 

T::„,:  ;nv-  116.  If  the  trace  is  given,  and  it  be  prescribed  as  a  condi- 
nospmmnE  tion  that  there  shall  be  no  spinning,  the  angular  position  of  the 
rolling  curve  round  the  tangent  at  the  point  of  contact  is  deter- 
minate. For  in  this  case  the  instantaneous  axis  must  be  in  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  surface.  Hence,  if  wo  resolve  the  rotation 
into  components  round  the  tangent  line,  and  round  an  axis  per- 
pendicular  to  it,  the  latter  must  be  in  the  tangent  plane.  Thus 
the  rolling,  as  of  curve  on  curve,  must  be  in  a  normal  plane  to 
the  surface;  and  therefore  (§§  114,  113)  the  rolling  curve  must 
Two  denies  be  always  so  situated  relatively  to  its  trace  on  the  surface  that 
the  projections  of  the  two  curves  on  the  tangent  plane  may  be 
of  coincident  curvature. 

The  curve,  as  it  rolls  on,  must  continually  revolve  about  the 
tangent  line  to  it  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  surface,  so  as 
in  every  position  to  fulfil  this  condition. 

Let  a  denote  the  inclination  of  the  plain:  of  curvature  of  the 
trace,  to  the  normal  to   the  surface  at  any  point,  a  the  same  for 

the  plane  of  tin:  .rolling  curve;      ',    -,    l.lieir   curvatures.       We 

P     P 
reckon  a  as  obtuse,   and  u'  acute,  when  the  two  curves  lie  on 

i'l'|iosi(e  sides  of  the  liinsicnt  plane.     Then 

1    .      ,      1    . 


which  fixes  a  or  the  position  of  the  rolling  curve  when  the  point 
of  contact  is  given. 

Let  <o  he  the  angular  velocity  of  rolling  ahum,  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent,  it  that  of  twisting  about  the  tangent,  and  let. 

IMjc  the  linear  velocity  of  I  he  point,  of  contact.   Then,  since  -,cosu' 
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and  — cosa  (each  poM'-ive  when  the  t 

P 

of  the  tangent  plane)  are  the  projections  of  the  two  curvatures  on 
a  plane  through  (he  normal  to  the  surface  containing  their  com- 
mon tangent,  we  have,  by  §  112, 

a.'  being  determined  by  the  preceding  equation.  Let  t  and  r 
denote  the  tortuosities  of  the  trace,  and  of  the  rolling  curve,  re- 
spectively. Then,  first,  if  the  curves  were  both  plane,  we  see 
that  one  rolling  on  the  other  about  an  axis  always  perpendicular 
to  their  common  tangent  could  never  change  the  inclination  of 
their  planes.  Hence,  secondly,  if  they  are  both  tortuous,  such 
rolling  will  alter  the  inclination  of  their  osculating  planes  hy  an 
indefinitely  small  amount  (t  —  t')iU  during  rolling  which  shifts  .-Vneular  v 
the  poiot  of  contact  over  an  arc  ds.  Now  a  is  a  known  functioa  t^'ia-iit..' 
of  s  if  the  trace  i^  gl  vim,  and  therefore  so  also  is  a.  But  a  -  a 
is  the  inclination  of  the  osculating  planes,  hence 


-<-''>=- 


117.     Next,  for  one  surface  rolling  and  spinning  on  another,  sm-fo 
First,  if  the  trace  on  eacli  is  given,  we  have  the  case  of  §  113  sa"1 
or  §  115,  one  curve  rolling  on  another,  with  this  farther  con- 
dition, that  the  former  must  revolve  round  the  tangent  to  tin; 
two  curves  so  as  to  keep  the  tangent  planes  of  the  two  surfaces 
coincident. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  when  the  points  in  contact,  and  the  Both 
two  traces,  are  given,  the  position  of  the  moveable  surface  is  £^s)j 
quite  determinate,  being  found  thus : — Place  it  in  contact  with 
the  fixed  surface,  the  .given  points  together,  and  spin  it  about 
the  common  normal  till  the  tangent  lines  to  the  traces  coincide. 

Hence  when  both  the  traces  are  given  the  condition  of  no 
spinning  cannot  be  imposed.  During  the  rolling  there  must  in 
general  be  spinning,  such  a.s  to  keep  the  tangents  to  the  two 
traces  coincident.  The  rolling  along  the  trace  is  due  to  roi-i.it km 
round  the  line  perpendicular  to  it  in  the  tangent  plane.  The 
whole  rolling  is  the  resultant  of  this  rotation  and  a  rotation 
about  the  tangent  line  required  to  keep  the  two  tangent  planes 
coincident. 
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l  In  this  case,  then,  there  is  but  one  independent  variable — the 
i  space  passed  over  by  the  point  of  contact :  and  when  the  velocity 
'  of  the  point  of  contact  is  given,  the  resultant  angular  velocity, 
and  the  direction  of  the  instant anenus  axis  of  the  rolling  body 
are  determinate.  We  have  thus  a  sufficiently  clear  view  of  the 
general  character  of  the  motion  in  question,  but  it  is  riglit  thai. 
we  consider  it  more  closely,  as  it  introduces  us  very  naturally 
to  an  important  question,  the  measurement  of  the  twist  of  a.  rod, 
wire,  or  narrow  plate,  a  quantity  wholly  distinct,  fmrn  the  tor- 
tuosity of  its  axis  (§  7). 

118.  Suppose  all  of  each  surface  cut.  away  except  an  infinitely 
narrow  strip,  including  the  trace  of  the  rolling.  Then  we  have 
the  rolling  of  one  of  those  strips  upon  the  other,  each  having  at 
every  point  a  definite  curvature,  tortuosity,  and  twist. 

119.  Suppose  a  flat  bar  of  small  section  to  have  been  bent 

(the  requisite  amoiuit  of  stretching  and  contraction  of  its  edges 
being  admissible)  so  that  its  axis  assumes  the  form  of  any  piano 
or  tortuous  curve.  If  it  be  unbent  without  twisting,  i.e.,  if  the 
uuivature  of  each  element  of  the  bar  be  removed  by  bonding  it 
through  the  requisite  angle  in  the  osculating  plane,  and  it  be 
found  untwisted  when  thus  rendered  straight,  it  had  no  twist-  in 
iis  original  form.  This  case  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  general 
theory  of  twist,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  sections. 

120.  A  bent  or  straight  rod  of  circular  or  any  other  form  of 
'   section  being  given,  a  line  through  the  centres,  or  any  other 

chosen  points  of  its  sections,  may  be  called  its  axis.  Mark  a 
line  on  its  side  all  along  its  length,  such  that  it  shall  be  a 
straight  lino  parallel  to  tho  axis  when  the  rod  is  unbent  and 
untwisted.  A  line  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  this  side  line  of  reference,  is  called  the  trana>:ei'so  of 
the  rod  at  this  point. 

The  whole  twist  of  any  length  of  a  straight  rod  is  the  angle 
between  the  trans  versos  of  its  ends.  The  average  twist  is  the 
integral  twist  divided  by  the  length.  The  twist  at  any  point. 
is  the  average  twist  in  an  infinitely  short  lengtli  through  this 
point ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  rate  of  rotation  of  its  transverse 
per  unit  of  length  along  it. 
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The  twist  of  a  curved,  plane  or  tortuous,  roil  at  any  point  is  Ti 
the  rate  of  component  rotation  of  its  transverse  round  its  tangent 
line,  per  unit  of  length  along  it. 

If  (   be   the  twist  at  any  point,  fuh  over  any  length  ia  the 
integral  twist  in  this  length. 

121.  Integral  twist  in  a  curved  rod,  although  readily  de- 
fined, as  above,  in  the  language  of  the  integral  calculus,  can- 
not be  exhibited  as  the  angle  between  any  two    lines  readily 

construotible.  The  following  considerations  show  how  it  is  to 
be  reckoned,  and  lead  to  a  geometrical  construction  exhibiting 
it  in  a  spherical  diagram,  for  a  rod  bent  and  twisted  in  any 
manner  :— 

122.  If  the  axis  of  the  rod  forms  a  plane  curve  lying  in  one  E: 
plane,  the  integral  twist  is  clearly  the  difference  between  the  t« 
inclinations    of   the  transverse    at  its  ends  to  its    plane.     For  in 
if  it  be  simply  unbent,  without  altering  the  twist  in  any  part, 
the    inclination   of  each   transverse  to  the   plane  in  which  its 
curvature  lay  will  remain  unchanged;  and  as  the  axis  of  the 
rod  now  has  become  a  straight  line  in  this  plane,  the  mutual 
inclination  of  I. lie  trans  verses  at  any  two  points  of  it  has  become 
equal  to  the  difference  of  their  inclinations  to  the  plane. 

123.  No  simple  application  of  this  rule  can  be  made  to  a 
tortuous  curve,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  plane  of 
curvature  from  point  to  point  along  it ;  but,  instead,  we  may 
proceed  thus  : — 

burst,  Let  us  suppose  the  plane  of  curvature  of  the  axis  of  ii 
the  wire  to  remain  constant  through  finite  portions  of  the  curve,  oi 
and  to  change  abruptly  by  finite  angles  from  one  such  portion  & 
to  the  next  (a  supposition  which  involves  no  angu- 
lar points,  that  is  to  say,  no  infinite  curvature,  in  £\ 
the  curve).  Let  planes  parallel  to  the  planes  of  c\ 
vature  of  three  successive  portions,  PQ,  QR,  RS  (not 
shown  in  the  diagram),  cut  a  spherical  surface  in  the 
great  circles  GAG',  AGA',  GE.  The  radii  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the  points  <?and  R 
of  the  curve  where  its  curvature  changes  will  cut  its  j 
surface  in  A  and  0,  the  intersections  of  these  circles. 
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Let  0  be  the  point  in  which  the  radius;  of  the  sphere  parallel  to 
tlio  tangent  at  P  cuts  the  surface;  and  let  GH,  AB,  CD  (lines 
necessarily  in  tangent  plines  to  the  spherieid  surface),  bo  paral- 
lels to  the  transverse*,  of  the  bar  drawn  from  the  points  P,  Q,  Ii 

•  ■        ui  its  axis.     Then  (§  122)  the  twist  from  P  to  Q  is  equal  to  the 

ii'"i'"i;i,       difference  of  the  angles  HGA  and  BAG';  and  the  twist  from  Q 
plants.        to  R  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  BA  C  and  I)  CA'.   Hence 
the  whole  twist  from  P  to  E  is  equal  to 

HGA  -BAG' +  BAG-  DC  A', 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

ACE+  O'AC-  {DGE-EGA). 
Continuing  thus  through  any  length  of  rod,  made  up  of  portions 
curved  in  different  planes,  we  infer  that  the  integral  twist  be- 
tween any  two  points  of  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  exterior 
.ingle*  in  tin:;  spherical  diagram,  wanting  the  excess  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  transverse  at  the  second  point  to  the  piano  of 
curvature  at  the  second  point  above  the  inclination  al  the  first 
point  to  the  plane  of  curvature  at  the  first  point.  The  sum  of 
those  exterior  angles  is  what  is  defined  below  as  the  ::  change  of 
direction  in  tin1  sphor.cai  surface"  from  the  first  to  the  last  side 
of  the  polygon  of  great  circles.  When  the  polygon  is  closed,  and 
the  sum  includes  all  its  exterior  angles,  it  is  (§  134)  equal  to 
2-;r  wanting  the  a.iva  enclosed  if  the  radius  of  the  spherical  sur- 
face be  unity.  The  construction  we  have  made  obviously  holds 
in  the  limiting  case,  when  the  lengths  of  the  plane  portions  are 
infinitely  small,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  a  wire  forming  a 
tortuous  curve  with  continuously  varying  plane  of  curvature,  for 
which  it  gives  the  following  conclusion  : — 
inacon-  Let  a  point  move  uniformly  along  the  axis  of  the  bar:  and, 

tSrtiion*      parallel  to  the  tangent  at  every  instant,    draw  a  radius  of  a 
turve'  sphere  cutting  the  spherical  surface  in  a  curve,  the  holograph. 

of  the  moving  point.  From  points  of  this  hodograph  draw  par- 
allels to  the  transverses  of  the  corresponding  points  of  the  bar. 
The  excess  of  1  he  change  of  direction.  ;§  .1  85)  from  any  point  to 
another  of  the  hodograph,  above  the  increase  of  ;ts  inclination  to 
the  transverse,  is  equal  to  the  twist  in  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  bar. 
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The    annexed    diagram,   showing   the    hodograph   and   *he  ^J^^' 
parallels  to  the  transverse  s,  illustrates  this  rule.   Thus,  for  in-jjjj|[™a 
stance,  the  excess  of  the  change  of  direction  in  the  spherical  ™^aas 
surface  along  the  holograph  from  A  to  C,  above  DCS — BAT,  curve- 
is  equal  to  the  twist  in  the  bar  between  the   points  of  it  to 
which    A    and    G   correspond.      Or, 
"gain,  if  we    consider  a    portion  of 
the    bar  from    any  point    of  it,  to 
another  point  at  which  the  tangent 
to  its  axis   is    parallel    to  the    tan- 
gent at  its  first  point,  we  shall  have 

a  closed  curve  as  the  spherical  hodograph ;  and  if  A  ho  the 
point  of  the  hodograph  corresponding  to  them,  and  AB  and 
AB'  the  parallels  to  the  transverses,  the  whole  twist  in  the 
included  part  of  the  bar  will  be  equal  to  the  change  of  direction 
all  round  the  hodograph,  wanting  the  excess  of  the  exterior 
angle  IV A T  above  the  angle  BAT;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
twist  will  be  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  angle  BAB'  above 
the  area  enclosed  by  the  hodograph. 

The  principles  of  twist  thus  developed  are  of  vital  import- 
ance in  the  theory  of  rope-mating,  especially  the  construction 
and  the  dynamics  of  wire  ropes  and  submarine  cables,  elastic 
bars,  and  spiral  springs. 

For  example:  take  a  piece  of  steel  pianoforte-wire  carefully  Dyna 
straightened,  so  that  when  free  from  stress  it.  is  straight :  bend  kinks 
it  into  a  circle  and  join  the  ends  securely  so  that  there  can  be 
no  turning  of  one  relatively  to  the  other.  Do  this  first  without 
torsion:  then  twist  the  ring  into  a  figure  of  8,  and  tie  the  two 
parts  together  at  the  crossing.  The  area  of  the  spherical  hodo- 
graph is  zero,  and  therefore  there  is  one  full  turn  (2tt)  of  twist; 
which  (§  600  below)  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 
length  of  the  wire.  The  form  of  the  wire,  (which  is  not  in  a 
plane,}  will  be  investigated  in  §  610.  Meantime  we  can  see 
that  the  "torsional  couples"  in  the  normal  sections  farthest 
from  the  crossing  give  rise  to  forces  by  which  the  tie  at  the 
crossing  is  pulled  in  opposite  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  crossing.  Thus  if  the  tie  is  cut  the  wire  springs 
back  into  the  circular  form.     Now  do  the  same  thing  again, 
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n.vnaraiffi     licgiiuiiii"   with    a   straight    wire,    but   giving  it   one  full  turn 
kinks.  (2ir)  of  twist  before  bending  it  into  the  circle.     The  wire  wil] 

stay  in  the  8  form  without  any  pull  on  the  tie.  Whether 
the  circular  or  the  8  form  is  stable  or  unstable  depends 
on  the  relations  between  torsional  and  flexural  rigidity.  If 
the  torsional  rigidity  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  flexural 
rigidity  [as  (§§  703,  704,  705,  709)  would  be  the  case  if, 
instead  of  round  wire,  a  rod  of  +  shaped  section  were  used], 
the  circular  form  would  be  stable,  the  8  unstable. 

Lastly,  suppose  any  degree  of  twist,  either  more  or  less 
than  27r,  to  be  given  before  bending  into  the  circle.  The 
circular  form,  which  is  always  a  figure  of  free  equilibrium,  may- 
be stable  ur  unstable,  according  as  the  ratio  of  torsional  to 
flexural  rigidity  is  more  or  loss  than  a  certain  value  depending 
on  the  actual  degree  of  twist.  The  tortuous  8  form  is  not  (except 
in  the  case  of  whole  twist  =  2tt,  when  it  becomes  the  plane 
elastic  lemniseate  of  Fig.  4,  §  610,)  a  continuous  figure  of  free 
equilibrium,  but  involves  a  positive  pressure  of  the  two  cross- 
ing  parts  on  one  another  when  the  twist  >  tir,  and  a  negative 
pressure  (or  a  pull  on  the  tie)  between  them  when  twist  <2tt: 
and  with  this  force  it  is  a  figure  of  stable  equilibrium. 
siirfmvroii-       124.  It et ii rniug    to    the    motion   of  one  surface  rolling   and 

ii    .  i ■  niuniiig    on  another,  the  trace  on  each  being   given,  we  may 

"consider  that,  of  each,  the  curvature  (§  6),  the  tortuosity  (§  7), 
and  the  twist  reckoned  according  to  l.ransver^es  in  the  tangent- 
plane  of  the  surface,  are  known;  and  the  subject  is  fully  spe- 
cified in  §  117  above. 

Let   -,  and  -  lie  the  ciivviLlimts  of  the,  traces  on   the  rolling 
P  P 

and  fixed  surfaces  votipeotivoly ;  a  and  a  the  inclinations  of  their 
planes  of  curvature  to  the  normal  to  the  tangent  plane,  reckoned 
as  in  §  116;  r  and  t  their  tortuosities;  t'  and  (  their  twists; 
and  g  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  contact.  All  these  being 
known,  it  is  required  to  find  : — 

u  the  angular-  velocity  of  rotation  about  the  transverse  of  the 
traces;  that  is  to  say,  the  line  in  the  tangent  plane  perpendicular 
to  their  tangent,  line, 

m  the  angular  velocity  of  relation  about  (lie  tangent  line,  and 

n  ,,  „  of  spinning. 
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We  have  s^n, 

'    i— ) ">•  E 

-»C-0=»{^-(-V)}  (2), 

"""        "i(^.-"'-i».) w 

These  three  formulas  m:e  respectively   equivalent  to   (9),  (8), 
and  (10)  of  §  111. 

125.  In   the   same   casej  suppose  the  trace  on  one  only  ofSura 
the  surfaces  to  be  given.     We  may  evidently  impose  the  con-  f«*=» 
dition  of  no  spinning,  and  then  the  trace  on  the  other  is  deter- 
minate.    This  case  of  motion  is  thoroughly  examined  in  §  137, 
below. 

The  condition  is  that  the  projections  of  the  curvatures  of  the 
two  traces  on  the  common  tangent  piano  must  coincide. 

If  —  and  -    be  the  curvatures  of  the  rolling  and  stationary 

surfaces  in  a  normal  section  of  reicti    through  the  tangent  line  to 
the  trace,  and  if  a,  a,  p,  p  have  their  meanings  of  §  12-1, 
p'  =  i-'eosa',  p^rcosa  ( Mourner 'a  Theorem,  §  129,  below). 

11  T 

But   -,  sin  a  -  -  sin  ii,  honoe    tan  a' -  —  Inn  a,    lljo   condition  .iv 
p                p  r 

fjuit'fil. 

126.  If  a  straight  rod  with  a  straight  line  marked  on  one  |j™ 
side  of  it  be  bent  along  any  curve  on  a  spherical  surface,  so  and ' 
that  the  marked  line  is  laid  in  contact  with  the  spherical  sot- 
face,    it  acquires  no  twist  in  the  operation.     For  if  it  is  laid 

so  along  any  finite  arc  of  a  small  circle  there  will  clearly  be 
no  twist.  And  no  twist  is  produced  in  continuing  from  any 
point  along  another  small  circle  having  a  common  tangent  with 
the  first  at  this  point. 

If  a  rod  be  bent  round  a  cylinder  so  that  a  line  marked 
along  one  side  of  it  may  lie  in  contact  with  the  cylinder, 
or  if,  what  presents  somewhat  more  readily  the  view  now  de- 

7-2 
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Ks. ii-i ■  :wff  sired,  wc   wind   a  straight  ribbon  spirally  on  a  cylinder,  the 

iimJtivisE,  a,xis  of  bending  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  therefore 
oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  rod  or  ribbon.  We  may  therefore 
resolve  the  instantaneous  rotation  which  constitutes  the  bending 
at  any  instant  into  two  components,  one  round  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  rod,  which  is  pure  bending,  and  the 
other  round  the  axis  of  the  rod,  which  is  pure  twist. 

The  twist  at  any  point  in  a  rod  or  ribbon,  ho  wound  on  a 
circular  cylinder,  and  constitnlinj;  a  uniform  helix,  is 


if  r  he  the  radius  of  (.lie  cylinder  and   a  the  inclination  of  tho 
spiral.      For  if   V  be  the  velocity  at  which  the  bend  proceeds 

along  the  previously  .straight  wire  or  ribbon, will  bo  the 

angular  velocity  of  the  instantaneous  rotation  round  the  line  of 
bending  (parallel  to  the  axis),  and  therefore 

are  the  angular  velocities  of  twisting  :uul  of  pure  bending  rcspce- 

From  the  latter  component  we  mav  infer  thai,  (he  curvature  of 
the  helix  ia 


a  known  result,   which  agrees   with   the   expression   used  above 
(§  13). 

127.  The  nodograph  in  this  case  is  a  small  circle  of 
the  sphere.  If  the  specified  condition  as  to  the  mode  of 
laying  on  of  the  rod  on  the  cylinder  is  fulfilled,  the  trans- 
verses  of  the  spiral  rod  will  be  parallel  at  points  along  it  sepa- 
rated by  one  or  more  whole  turns.  Hence  the  integral  twist 
in  a  single  turn  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  four  right  angles 
above  the  spherical  area  enclosed  by  the  hodograpb.  If  a  be 
the  inclination  of  the  spiral,  \tt  -  a  will  be  the  arc-radius  of  the 
hodograpb,  and  therefore  its  area  is  2w  (1  —  sin  a).  Hence  the 
integral  twist  in  a  turn  of  the  spiral  is  27r  sin  o,  which  agrees 
with  the  result  previously  obtained  (§  126). 
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128.  As  a  preliminary  to   the   further  consideration   of  the  Co™ 
rolling  of  one  surface  on  another,  and  as  useful  in  various  parts 

of  our  subject,  we  may  now  take  up  a  few  points  connected 
with  the  curvature  of  surfaces. 

The  tangent  plane  at  any  point  of  a  surface  may  or  may  not 
cut  it  at  that  point.  In  the  former  cn.se,  the  surface  bend*  away 
from  the  tangent  plane  partly  towards  one  side  of  it,  find  partly 
Inwards  the  other,  and  has  thus,  in  some  of  its  normal  section.-?, 
curvatures  oppositely  directed  to  those  in  others.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  surface  on  every  side  of  the  point  bends  away  from 
the  same  side  of  its  tangent  plane,  and  the  curvatures  of  all 
normal  sections  are  similarly  directed.  Thus  we  may  divide 
curved  surfaces  into  Aididastk  and  Syndastic.  A  saddle  gives  synci 
a  good  example  of  the  former  class;  a  ball  of  the  latter.  Cur-  oinati 
matures  in  opposite  directions,  with  reference  to  the  tangent 
plane,  have  of  course  different  signs.  The  outer  portion  of  an 
anchor-ring  is  synclastie,  the  inner  antiulastie. 

129.  Meunier's  Theorem. — The  curvature  of  an  oblique  sec-  curvi 
tion  of  a  surface  is  equal  to  that  of  the  normal  .section  through  sectk 
the  same  tangent  line  multiplied  by  the  secant  of  the  inclina- 
tion   of  the    pianos  of  the  sections.     This  is  evident  from  the 
most  elementary  considerations  regarding  projections. 

130.  Euler's  Theorem. — There  are  at  every  point  of  a  syn-  Print 
clastic  surface  two  normal  sections,  in  one  of  which   the  cur- 
vature is  a  maximum,  in  the  other  a  minimum ;  and  these  are 

at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

In  an  anticlastic  surface  there  is  maximum  curvature  (but 
in  opposite  directions)  in  the  two  normal  sections  whose  planes 
bisect,  the  angles  between  the  lines  in  which  the  surface  cuts 
its  tangent  plane.  On  account  of  the  difference  of  sign,  these 
may  be  considered  as  a  maximum  and  a  minimum. 

Generally  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  at  a  point,  in  aoy  two  8™ 

normal  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is  independent  of™™ 

the  position  of  these  planes.  f^, 

Taking  the  tangent  plane  as  that  of  ic,  y,  and  the  origin  at  the 

point  of  contact,  and  putting 
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©.-'■OS).-*®.-* 

we  have  z  =  h  (■dar'  +  2^a;y  +  <V)  +  etc.  (1 ) 

The  curvature  of  the  normal  suction  vliidi   passes  through  the 
point  x,  y,  z  is  (in  the  limit) 

1  2&  Ax'  +  2Bxy  +  Cy' 

r~  x"  +  ys~  x'  +  y1 

If  the  section  he  inclined  at  an  angle  $  to  the  plane  of  XZ,  this 

l.'f'.'.im'  :i 

-  -  J  cos'fl  +  2B  siufl  cost*  +  0  sins0.  (2) 

Hence,    if   -  and   -   be  curvatures  in  normal  sections  at  right 

angles  to  each  other, 
1       1 


-=  A  +  C  =  consliiin 


(2)  may  be  written 
1       1 


{,1(1  +  cos  20)  f  IB  sin  20  +  0(1  -  com  2(5)} 
=  I  {A'TC  +  I^TTcos  2$  +  2B  sin  29\ . 
|  (^  _  0)  =  fl  cos  2a,   B  =  flsin2a, 
fl=v/g(^-C)'+^},andtau2„  =  ^L, 


1  curvatures  are  therefore  those  in 
normal  places  tit  right  angles   to  eiidi  other  for  which  0  =  a  and 

0  =  a+^,  and  are  respectively 

|(j  +  c)iv/g(,i-cr+ip}. 

ITeneo  their  product  is  AC  -  Bs. 

If  this  be  positive  we  have  a  synclastic,  if  negative  an  auti- 
clastic,  surface.  If  it  be  zero  we  have  one  curvature  only,  and  the 
surface  is  cylindrical  .it  the  i  joint  considered.     It  is  demonstrated 
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(■;  15^,  bolow-)  tluit  if  tins  condition  in  fulullcil  ;it  every  point,  tin:  Primer,; 
surface  is  "developable"  (jj  130,  below).  sections. 

Bv  (1)  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  and  very  near  it 
cats  the  surface  in  an  ellipse,  hyperbola,  or  two  parallel  straight 
lines,  in  the  three  cases  respectively,  This  section,  whose 
nature  informs  us  as  to  whether  the  curvature  be  synclastic, 
anticlastic,  or  cylindrical,  at  any  point,  was  called  by  Dupin 
the  Indiaatrix. 
A  line  of  curvature  of  a  surface  is  a  lino  which  at  every  point  Definition 
;  eotangentlal   with  normal  section  of  maximum  or  minimum  Curvaturn. 


131.  Let  P,  p  be  two  points  of  a  surface  infinitely  near  to  short* 
each  other,  and  let  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  tweeni 
section  passing  through  them.  Then  the  radius  of  curvature  surface 
of  an  oblique  section  through  the  same  points,  inclined  to  the 

former  at  an  angle  a,  is  {§  129)  r  cos  -i.  Also  the  length  along 
the  normal  section,  from  P  to  p,  is  less  than  that  along  the 
oblique  section  -  since  a  given   chord   cuts  off  an  arc   from  a 

circle,  longer  the  less  the  radius  of  that  circle. 
If  a  be  the  length  of  the  chord  Pp,  we  have 
.Distance  1'ji  along  normal  section  =  2r  sin"1  -     =al  1  +    - — ;J. 

„  „        oblique  section  =  a  (  1  +  „-v-, -— J . 

132.  Hence,  if  the  shortest  possible  line  be  drawn  from  one 
point  of  a  surface  to  another,  its  plane  of  curvature  is  every- 
where perpendicular  to  the  surface. 

Such  a  curve  is  called  a  Geodetic  line.     And  it  is  easy  to  see  Gmi.iti 
that  it  is  the  line  in  which  a  flexible  and  inextensible  string 
would  touch  the  surface  if  stretched  between  those  points,  the 
surface  being  supposed  smooth. 

133.  If  an  infinitely  narrow   ribbon    be  laid  on    a   surface 

along  a  geodetic  line,  its  twist  is  equal  to  the  tortuosity  of  its 
axis  at  each  point.  We  have  seen  (§  125)  that  when  one  body 
rolls  on  another  without,  spinning,  the  projections  of  the  traces 
on  the  common  tangent  plane  agree  in  curvature  at  the  point 
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Simrteat      of  contact.     Hence,  if  one  of  the  surfaces  be  a  plane,  and  the 

iw<!fjj  tw,     u-ace  on  the  other  be  a  geodetic  line,  the  tin.ee  on  the  plane-  is  a 

points  on  d  ■      t  i 

surface.        straight  line.    Conversely,  it'  the  (.race  on  the  plane  lie  a  straight. 

line,  that  on  the  surface  is  a  geodetic  line. 

And,  quite  generally,  if  the  given  trace  be  a  geodetic  line, 

the  other  trace  is  also  a  geodetic  Hue. 

Suhsrku!  134.   The  area  of  a   spherical   triangle  (on  a  sphere  of  unit 

radius)  is  known  to  be  equal  to  the  "  spherical  excess,"  i.e.,  the 

excess  of  the  sum  of  its  angles  over  two  right  angles,  or  the 
excess  of  four  right  angles  over  the  sum  of  its  exterior  angles. 
Area  of  The  area  of  a  spherical  polygon  whose  n  sides  are  porlions 
polygon.  i,f  great  circles — i.e.,  geodetic  lines. — is  to  that  of  the  hemi- 
sphere as  the  excess  of  four  right  angles  over  the  sum  of  its 
exterior  angles  is  to  four  right  angles.  (We  may  call  this  the 
"  spherical  excess"  of  the  polygon.} 

for  tin:  area  of  a  spherira.l  triangle  is  known  to  be  equal  to 

A  +B  +  C-ir. 
Divide   the   polygon    into   n   audi    triangles,    with  a  common 
vertex,  the  angles  about  which,  of  course,  amount  to  2ir. 
Area  -  sum  of  interior  angles  of  triangles  -  nir 

=  2tt  +  sum  of  interior  angles  of  polygon  -  mt 
=  27r-sum  of  exterior  angle  of  polygon. 

itei'iuiwai  Given  an  open  or  closed  spherical  polygon,  or  line  on  the 
.[.[mtV.  "  surface  of  a  sphere  composed  of  consecutive  arcs  of  great  circle.--. 
Take  cither  pole  of  the  first  of  these  arcs,  and  the  corresponding 
poles  of  all  the  others  (all  the  poles  to  be  on  the  right  hand,  or 
all  on  the  left,  of  a  traveller  advancing  along  the  given  great 
circle  arcs  in  order).  Draw  great  circle  arcs  from  the  first  of 
these  poles  to  the  second,  I. lie  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on  in 
order.  Another  closed  or  open  polygon,  constituting  what  is 
called  the  polar  diagram  to  the  given  polygon,  is  thus  obtained. 
The  sides  of  the  second  polygon  are  evidently  equal  to  the 
exterior  angles  in  the  first ;  and  the  exterior  angles  of  the 
second  are  equal  to  the  sides  of  the  first.  Hence  the  relation 
between  the  two  diagrams  is  reciprocal,  or  eaeh  is  polar  to  the 
other.     The  polar  figure  to  any  continuous  curve  on  a  spherical 
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surface  is  the  locus  of  the  ukinmte  intersections  of  great  circles  Rraiprwai 
equatorial  to  points  taken  infinitely  near  each  other  along  it.      sphere. 

The  area  of  a  closed  spherical  figure  is,  consequently,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  just  seen,  equal  to  the  excess  of  'i-n 
above  the  periphery  of  its  polar,  if  the  radius  of  the  sphere  lie 

135.  If  a  point   move   on  a   surface  along  a  figure  whose  integral 

sides  are  geodetic  linos,  (.he  sum  of  the  exterior  angles  of  < 
polygon  is  defined  to  be  the  integral  change  of  the  direction  in 
th.e  surface. 

In  great  circle  sailing,  unless  a  vessel  sail  on  the  equator,  or 
on  a  meridian,  her  course,  as  indicated  by  points  of  the  com- 
pass (true,  not  magnetic,  for  (be  hitter  change  even  on  a  meri- 
dian!, perpetually  changes.  Yet  just  as  we  say  her  direction 
does  not  change  if  she  sail  in  a  meridian,  or  in  the  equator,  so 
we  ought  to  say  her  direction  does  not  change  if  she  moves  in 
ong  great  circle.  Now,  the  great  circle  is  the  geodetic  line  on 
the  sphere,  and  by  extending  these  remarks  to  other  curved 
surfaces,  we  see  the  connexion  of  the  above  definition  with  tlj.it 
in  the  case  of  a  plane  polygon  (§  10). 

Note. — We  cannot  define  integral  change  of  direction  here  by  change  or 
any  angle  direct  ly  coiisfructihle  from  the  first  and  last  tangents  i/suniu-. 
to  the  path,  as  was  done  (§  10)  in  the  case  of  a  plane  curve  or  iruWdimit. 
polygon;    but    from    §§  125  and    133   we    have    the    following 
statement: — The  whole  change  of  direction  in  a  curved  surface, 
from  one  end  to  another  of  any  arc  of  a  curve  traced  oq  it,  is 
equal  l,o  the  change  of  direction  from  end  to  end  of  the  trace  of 
this  arc  on  a  plane  by  pure  rolling. 

136.  Def  The  excess  of  four  right  angles  above  the  inte-  imx«rai 
gral  change  of  direction  from  one  side  to  the  same  side  next 
time   in  going  round  a  closed    polygon   of  geodetic  lines  on  a 
curved  surface,  is  Ihe  integral  curvature  of  the  enclosed  portion 

of  surface.  This  excess  is  zero  in  the  case  of  a  polygon  traced 
on  a  plane.  We  shall  presently  see  that  this  corresponds  exactly 
to  what  Gauss  has  called  the  cu.rva.tura  integra. 

Def.   (Gauss.)     The  curvatura  integra  of   any  given  portion  Oma'ura 
nf  a  curved  surface,  is  the  area  enclosed  on  a  spherical  surface 
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of  unit  radius  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  its  centre,  parallel 
to  a  normal  to  the  surface,  the  normal  being  carried   round  the 
boundary  of  the  given  portion. 
Horogropii.      The  curve  thua  traced  on  the  sphere  is  called  the  Horograph 
of  the  given  portion  of  curved  surface. 

The  average  curvature  of  any  portion  of  a  cut'ved  surface  is 
Hie  integral  curvature  divided  by  the  area.  The  specific  curva- 
ture of  a  curved  surface  at  any  point  is  the  average  curvature 
of  an  infinitely  small  area  of  it  round  that  point. 

ciBirici'of  137.  The  exee.-si  of  'Itt  above  the  change  of  dirool  ion,  in  a  sur- 
'■"  ■■'  ■'"  face,  ol  a  point  moving  round  any  closed  curve  on  it,  is  equal  to 
thc  thriace'  ^e  area  °^  ^ie  nol'°graPa  °f  t'"lf!  enclosed  portion  of  surface. 

with  area  ol 

the  horn-  L^t  a  tangent  plane  roll  without  spinning  on  the  surfiee  over 

SSiSiSiEL  every  point  of  the  bounding  line.      (Its  instantaneous  axis  will 

always  lie  in  it,  and  pass  through  the  point  of  contact,  but  will 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  bo  at  right  angles  to  the  given  bounding 
curve,  except  when  the  twist  of  a  narrow  ribbon  of  the  surface 
along  this  curve  is  nothing.)  Considering  the  auxiliary  sphere 
of  unit  radius,  used  in  Gauss's  definition,  and  the  moving  lino 
through  its  centre,  we  perceive  that  the  motion  of  this  line  is,  at 
each  instant,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  i.ho  instantaneous  axis 
of  the  tangent  plane  to  the  givcu  surface.  Tire  direction,  of 
motion  of  the  point  which  cuts  out  the  area  on  the  spherical 
surface  is  therefore  peape nd i cubit  to  this  instiintaneous  axis. 
Hence,  if  we  roll  a  tangent  plane  on  the  spherical  surface  also, 
making  it  keep  time  with  the  other,  the  trace  on  this  tangent 
plane  will  be  a  curvy  ;uv.a\>.  perpendicular  to  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  each  tangent  plana  The  change  of  direction,  in  the 
spherical  surface,  of  the  point  moving  round  and  cutting  out  the 
area-,  being  equal  to  the  change  of  direction,  in  its  own  trace  on 
its  own  tangent  piano  ($  13f>),  is  therefore  equal  to  the  change 
of  direction  of  the  instantaneous  axis  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
given  surface  reckoned  from  a  lira.:  fixed  relatively  to  this  plane. 
But  having  rolled  all  round,  and  being  in  position  to  roll  round 
again,  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  fresh  start,  must  be  inclined 
to  the  trace  at  the  same  angle  as  in  the  beginning.  Hence  the 
change  of  directum  of  the  instantaneous  axis  in  either  tangent 
plane  is  equal  to  the  change  of  direction,  in  the  given  surface,  of 
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a  point  going  all  round  the  boundary  of  the  given  portion  of  it  Cnrvalura 
(§  135);  to  which,  therefore,  the  change  of  direction,  in  the  iwnjsmpi" 
spherical  surface,  of  the  point  going  ail  round  the  spherical  area 
is  equal.       But,    by   the    well  known    theorem    (§    134)    of   the 

"spherical  excess,"  this  change  of  direction  subtracted  from  2tt 
leaves  the  spherical  area.  Hence  the  spherical  area,  called  by 
Gauss  the  curmtwa  inteyra,  is  equal  to  'li:  wanting  the  change 
of  direction  in  going  round  tile  boundary. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  when  the  two  rollings  we  have  con- 
sidered are  each  complete,  ench  tmgent  plune  will  have  conn; 
back  to  be  parallel  to  its  original  position,  but  any  fixed  line  in 
it  will  have  clcinged  direction  through  iiu  angle  equal  to  the 
equal  changes  of  direction  just,  considered. 

A'ote. — The  two  rolling  tangent  planes  are  at  each  instant 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  a  fixed  line  relatively  to  one  drawn 
at  any  time  parallel  to  a  fixed  line  relatively  to  the  other,  re- 
mains parallel  to  the  ln.it-ineutioned  line. 

If,  instead  of  the  closed  curve,  we  have  a  closed  polygon  of 
geodetic  lines  on  the  given  surface,  the  trace  of  (he  rolling  of 
its  tangent  plane  will  be  an  unclosed  rectilineal  polygon.  If 
each  geodetic  were  a  plane  curve  (which  could  only  be  if  the 
given  surface  were  spheiic;d),  the  instantaneous  axis  would  be 
always  perpendicular  to  the  particular  side  of  this  polygon  which 
is  rolled  on  at  the  instant;  and,  of  course,  the  spherical  area  on 
the  auxiliary  sphere  would  be  a  similar  polygon  to  the  given 
one.  But  the  given  suHii.ee  being  other  than  spherical,  there 
must  (except  in  the  particular  case  of  some  of  the  geodetics 
being  lines  of  curvature)  be  tortuosity  in  every  geodetic  of 
the  closed  polygon;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  twist  in 
the  corresponding  ribbons  of  the  surface.  Hence  the  portion 
of  the  whole  trace  on  the  second  rolling  tangent  plane  which 
corresponds  to  any  one  side  of  the  given  geodetic  polygon,  must 
in  general  be  a  curve;  and  as  there  will  generally  be  finite  angles 
in  the  second  rolling  corresponding  to  (but  not  equal  to)  those  in 
the  first,  the  trace  of  the  second  on  its  tangent  plane  will  be  an 
unclosed  polygon  of  curves.  The  trace  of  the  same  rolling  on 
the  spherical  surface  in  which  it  takes  place  will  generally  be 
a  spherical  polygon,  not  of  great,  circle  arcs,  but  of  other  curves. 
Tho  sum  of  the  exterior  angles  of  this  polygon,  and  of  the 
changes  of  direction  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  each  of  its  sides, 
is  the  whole  change  of  direction  considered,  and  is,  by  the  proper 
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application  of  the  theorem  of  §  134,  equal  to  '2-rr  wanting  the 
spherical    area   enclosed. 

Or  again,  if,  instead  (if  a  geodetic  polygon  as  the  given  curve, 
we  have  a  polygon  of  curves,  each  fulfilling  tins  condition  that 
the  normal  to  the  suri'aee  through  any  point  of  it  is  parallel  to  a 
fixed  plane;  one  plane  for  the  first  curve,  another  for  the 
second,  and  so  on;  then  the  figure  on  the  auxiliary  spherical 
surface  will  be  a  polygon  of  fires  of  great  circles;  its  trace  on  its 
tangent  plane  will  be  an  unclosed  rectilineal  polygon;  and  the 
trace  of  the  given  curve  on  the  tangent  plane  of  the  first  rolling 
will  be  an  unclosed  polygon  of  curves.  The  sum  of  changes  of 
direction  in  these  curves,  and  of  exterior  angles  in  passing  from 
one  to  another  of  them,  is  of  course  equal  to  the  change  of 
direction  in  the  given  surface,  in  going  round  the  given  polygon 
of  curves  on  it.  The  change  of  direction  in  the  other  will  be 
simply  the  sum  of  the  exterior  angles  uf  the  spherical  polygon, 
or  of  its  rectilineal  trace.  Remark  that  in  this  case  the  in- 
stantaneous axis  of  the  first,  rolling,  being  always  perpendicular 
to  that  plane  to  which  the  normals  are  all  parallel,  remains 
parallel  to  one  line,  fixed  with  reference  to  the  tangent  pla.ne, 
during  rolling  along  each  curved  side,  and  also  remains  parallel 
to  a  fixed  line  in  space. 

Lastly,  i-cmavh  that  although  the  whole  change  of  direction  of 
the  trace  in  one  tangent  plane  is  equal  to  that  in  the  trace  on 
the  other,  when  the  rolling  is  completed  round  the  given  circuit; 
the  changes  of  direction  in  the  two  are  generally  unequal  in  any 
part  of  the  circuit.  They  may  be  equal  for  particular  parts 
of  the  circuit,  viz..  between  those  points,  if  any,  at  which  the  in- 
stantaneous axis  is  equally  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  trace 
on  the  first  tangent  plane. 

Any  dillicnlty  which  may  have  been  felt  in  reading  this  ■-■■ei  ion 
will  be  removed  if  thf:  following  exercises  on  the  subject  be 
iitef'.'iais  d. 

(1)  Find  the  horograph  of  an  infinitely  small  circular  area  of 
any  continuous  curved  surface.  It  is  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola 
according  as  the  surface  is  syuclasfic  or  a nl.i elastic  (§  128).  Find 
the  axes  of  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola,  in  cither  Case. 

(2)  Find  the  horogra.pb  of  the  area  cut  off  a  syuclasfic  surface 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  any  given  point  of  it, 
and  infinitely  near  this  point.  Find  and  interpret  the  corre- 
sponding result  for  the  case  in  which  the  surface  is  anticlastic 
in  the  neigh bnitrhood  of  the  given  point. 
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(3)  Let  a  tangent  phmc  vol!  without  spinning  < 
'uoundary  of  a  given  closed  curve  or  geodetic  polygon 
curved  surface.  Show  that,  the  point*  of  the  trace  in  the  it 
plane  which  successively  touch  tlie  same  point  of  the  given 
surface  are  at  equal  di.star.co-;  successively  on  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  the  angular  value?!  of  the  intermediate  arcs  being  each 
2tt  —  K  if  taken  in  the  direction  in  which  the  trace  is  actually 
described,  and  K  if  taken  in  the  contrary  direction,  K  being 
the  "integral  curvature"  of  the  portion  of  the  curved  surface 
enclosed  by  the  given  curve  or  geodetic  polygon.  Hence  if  K 
be  commensurable  with  tt  the  trace  on  the  tangent  plane,  how- 
ever complicated ly  autotoniio  it  may  be,  is  a  finite  closed  curve 
or  polygon. 

(4)  The  trace  by  a  tangent  plane  rolling  successively  over 
three  principal  quadrants  hounding  an  eighth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  an  ellipsoid  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  the  who]'1  of  which  .is  traced  when  the  tangent  plane  is 


A — ,C 

„■ 4 

B 


rolled  foil]'  I  laies  over  the  sta;vd  boundary.  -1,  J),  V  ;  A',  />',  V', 
ifec.  represent  the  points  of  the  tangent  plane  touched  in  order 
by  ends  of  the  mean  principal  axis  (A),  the  greatest  principal 
axis  (£),  and  least  principal  axis  (O),  and  AB,  BO,  OA'  are  the 

lengths  of  (lie  three  principal  quadrants. 

138.  It  appears  from  what  precedes,  that  the  same  equality  f™^{„^' 
>r  identity  subsists  between  "whole  curvature"  in  a  plane  j^^a™3 
trc  and  the  excess  of  tt  above  the  an^l.c  between  the   terminal  curvature. 
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gents,  us  between  "whole  curvature"  and  excess  of  iir  above 

''■,i-llll':';l'  -■liaimo  of  direeuou  ahmg  tlie  bounding  line  in   the  surface  for 

.'nrvBturc.    any  portion  of  a  curved  surface. 

Or,  according  to  Gauss,  whereas    the  whole  curvature  in  a 

plane  arc  is  the  angle  between  two  lines  parallel  to  the  terminal 

normals,  the  whole  curvature  of  a  portion  of  curve  surface  is 

the  solid  angle  of  a  cone  formed  by  drawing  lines  from  a  point 

parallel  to  all  normals  through  its  boundary. 

.                   .    change  of  direction 
Again,  average  curvature  in  a  plane  curve  is  . rr ; 

and  specific  curvature,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  curvature, 


length 

Thus  average  curvature  and  specific  curvature  are  for  si 

analogous  to  the  corresponding  terms  for  a  plane  curve. 

Lastly,  in  a  plane  arc  of  uniform  curvature,  i.e.,  in  a  circular 

change  of  direction      1        .     ,  .,   .  .,  ,   ,      ,    ,      , 

arc, — n ■  =-■     And  it  is  easily  proved  i,as  below; 

that,  in  a  surface  throughout  which  tiie  specific   curvature   is 
.„  2tt  —  change  of  direction         integral  curvature        1         , 

uniform, — ,  or  ■ — ■ >  =  — ,  ■  where 

area  area  pp 

p  and  p  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature.  Hence  in  a  sur- 
face, whether  of  uniform  or  non-uniform  specific  curvature,  the 
specific  curvature  at  any  point,  is  equal  to  — ,  •  In  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  pp  fan  area)  is  clearly  analogous  to  p  in  a 
curve  and  plane. 

Consider  a  portion  S,  of  a  surface  of  any  curvature,  bounded 
hy  a  given  closed  curve.  Let  there  be  a  spherical  surface,  radius 
r,  and  centre  C.  Draw  a  radius  OQ,  parallel  to  the  normal  at 
any  point  P  of  S.  If  this  be  done  for  every  point  of  the  bound- 
ary, the  line  so  obtained  encloses  the  spherical  area  used  in 
Gauss's  definition.  Now  let  there  he  sin  infinitely  small  rect- 
angle oil  S,  at  P,  having  For  its  sides  arcs  of  angles  t,  and  £',  on 
the  normal  sections  of  greatest  and  least  curvature,  and  let  their 
radii  of  curvature,  be  denoted  by  p  and  p'.  The  lengths  of  these 
sides  will  be  />£  and.  p'£  respectively.  Its  area  will  therefore  be 
pp'£f-  The  cor  responding  figure  at  Q  on  the  spherical  surface 
will  be  hounded  by  ares  of  angles  equal  to  those,  iind  therefore  of 
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lengths  r'C,  ami  )■£'  respectively,  and  its  uvea  will  be  j,2££'.     Hence  i,ISL'jltV 

if  da  denote  tins  avea,  the  avea  of  the  inlinitely  small  portion  of 

tha  given  surface  will  be  ^,-  - .     In  a  surface  for  which  pp  is 
constant,  the  area  is  therefore  -  -4-  \\-J.a  -■  pp'  x  integral  curvature. 

139.  A   perfectly  flexible    but    inextensible    surface  is  sug-  Piexii.ieui 
gested,  although  not  realized,  by  paper,  thin   sheet   metal,  or  surface, 
cloth,  when  the  surface  is  plane  ;  and  by  sheaths  of  pods,  send 
vessels,  or  the  like,  when  it  is  not  capable  of  being  stretched 

flat  without  tearing.  The  process  of  changing  the  form  of  a 
surface  by  bending  is  called  "developing."  But  the  term  " De- 
rehipohlu  Hurface"  is  commonly  restricted  to  such  inextensible 
surfaces  as  can  be  developed  into  a  plane,  or,  in  common  lan- 
guage, "  smoothed  flat." 

140.  The  geometry  or  kinematics  of  this  subject  is  a  great 
contrast  to  that  of  the  flexible  line  (§  14),  and,  in  its  merest 

elements,  presents  ideas  not  very  easily  apprehended,  and  sub- 
jects of  investigation  that  have  exercised,  and  perhaps  even 
overtasked,  the  powers  of  some  of  the  greatest  mathematicians. 

141.  Some  care  is  required  to  form  a  correct  conception  of 
what  is  a  perfectly  flexible  inextensible  surface.  First  let  us 
consider  a  plane  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  very  flexible,  and  we 
can  easily  form  the  conception  from  it  of  a  sheet  of  ideal 
matter  perfectly  flexible.  It  is  very  inextensible;  that  is  to 
say,  it  yields  very  little  to  any  application  of  force  tending  to 
pull  or  stretch  it  in  any  direction,  up  to  the  strongest  it  can 
bear  without  tearing.  It  does,  of  course,  stretch  a  little.  It 
is  easy  to  test  that  it  stretches  when  under  the  influence  of 
force,  and  that  it  contracts  again  when,  the  force  is  removed, 
although  not  always  to  its  original  dimensions,  as  it  may  and 
geuerally  does  remain  to  some  sensible  extent  permanently 
stretched.  Also,  flexure  stretches  one  side  and  condenses  the 
other  temporarily;  and,  to  a  less  extent,  permanently.  Under 
elasticity  (§§  717,  718,  713)  we  shall  return  to  this.  In  the 
meantime,  in  considering  illustrations  of  our  kinematical  propo- 
sitions, it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  such  physical  circumstances. 
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Boa  142.    Cloth    woven   in   the  simple   common  way,  very  fine 

*odi-  '  muslin  for  instance,  illustrates  a  surface  perfectly  inexteusiblc 
in  two  direction.':  (those  of  the  warp  and  the  woof),  but  suscept- 
ible of  any  amount  of  extension  from  1  up  to  n/2  along  one 
diagonal,  with  contraction  from  1  to  0  (each  degree  of  extension 
along  one  diagonal  having  a  corresponding  determinate  degree 
of  contraction  along  the  other,  the  relation  being  es  +  e's  =  2, 
where  1 :  e  and  1 :  e'  are  the  ratios  of  elongation,  which  will  he 
contraction  in  the  case  in  which  e  or  e  is  <  1)  in  the  other. 

„iiC  143.     The  flexure    of  a   surface   fulfilling   any  case  of  the 

liii"  geometrical  condition  just  stated,  presents  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  investigation,  which  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to 
forego.  The  moist  paper  drapery  that  Albert  Diirer  used  on 
his  little  lay  figures  must  hang  very  differently  from  cloth. 
Perhaps  the  stiffness  of  the  drapery  in  his  pictures  may  be  to 
some  extent  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  used  the  moist  paper  in 
preference  to  cloth  on  account  of  its  superior  flexibility,  while 
unaware  of  the  great  distinction  between  them  as  regards 
extensibility.  Fine  muslin,  prepared  with  starch  or  gum,  is, 
during  the  process  of  drying,  kept  moving  by  a  machine,  which, 
by  producing  a  to-and-fro  relative  angular  motion  of  warp  and 
woof,  stretches  and  contracts  the  diagonals  of  its  structure  alter- 
nately, and  thus  prevents  the  parallelograms  from  becoming 
stiffened  into  rectangles. 

■ureuf        144.    The   flexure   of  an  inextensible  surface  which  can  be 
itapoiSe!  plane,  is  a  subject  which  has  been  well  worked  by  geometrical 

investigators  and  writers,  and,  in  its  elements  at,  least,  presents 
little  difficulty.  The  first  elementary  conception  to  be  formed 
is,  that  such  a  surface  (if  perfectly  flexible),  taken  plane  in 
the  first  place,  may  be  bent  about  any  straight  line  ruled  on 
it,  so  that  the  two  plane  parts  may  make  any  angle  with  one 
another. 

Such  a  line  is  called  a  "  generating  line  "  of  the  surface  to  be 
formed. 

Next,  we  may  bend  one  of  these  plane  parts  ahout  any  other 
line  which  does  not  (within  the  limits  of  the  sheet)  intersect 
the  former;  and  so  on.     If  these  lines  are  infinite  in  number, 
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and  the  angles  of  bending  infinitely  small,  but  such  that  their  Piemreot 

.sum    may   he    tliiiln.  we    hnve    en  if    v.!:uio   sn.rf.'ii.'^  1  ■■:"■!  1 1    into  a  <w.'ii,i.aHe. 
curved  surface,  which  is  of  course  "developable"  (§  139). 

145.  Lift   a   square   of  paper,  free   from   folds,  creases,  or 

raided  edge.s.  gently  by  one  corner,  or  otherwise,  without 
crushing  or  forcing  it,  or  very  gently  by  two  points.  It  will 
hang  iu  a  form  which  is  very  rigorously  a  developable  surface  ; 
for  although  it  is  not  absolutely  inextensiblo,  yet  the  forces 
which  tend  to  stretch  or  tear  it,  when  it  is  treated  as  above 
described,  are  small  enough  to  produce  no  sensible  st retelling. 
Indeed  the  greatest  stretching  it  can  experience  without  tear- 
ing, in  any  direction,  is  not  such  as  can  affect  the  form  of  the 
surface  much  when  sharp  flexures,  singular  points,  etc.,  are 
kept  clear  of. 

146.  Prisms  and  cylinders  (when  the  lines  of  bending,  §  144, 
are  parallel,  and  finite  in  number  with  finite  angles,  or  infinite 
in  number  with  infinitely  small  angles;,  and  pyramids  and 
cones  (the  lines  of  bending  meeting  in  a  point  if  produced),  are 
clearly  included. 

147.  If  the  generating  lines,  or  line-edges  of  the  angles  of 

bending,  are  not  parallel,  they  must,  meet,  since  they  are  in  a 
plane  when  the  surface  is  plane.  If  they  do  not  meet  all  in  one 
point,  they  must  meet  in  several  points  :  in  general,  each  one 
meets  its  predecessor  and  its  successor  in  different  points. 

148.  There  is  still  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  form  of, 
say  a  square,  or  circle,  of  the  plane  surface  when  bent  as  explained 
above,  provided  it  does  not  include  any 
of  these  points  of  intersection.  When  the 
number  is  infinite,  and  the  surface  finitely 
curved,  the  developable  lines  will  in  gene- 
ral be  tangents  to  a  curve  (the  locus  of  the 
points  of  intersection  when  the  number  is 
infinite).  This  curve  is  called  the  edge  of 
regression.  The  surface  must  clearly,  when 
complete  (according  to  mathematical  ideas), 
consist  of  two  sheets  meeting  in  this  edge 

VOL.  I. 
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Edffoor      of  regression  (just  as  a  cone  consists  of  two  sheets  meeting  in 
the   vertex),  because  each  tangent  may  be  produced  beyond 

the  point  of  contact,  instead  of  slopping  at  it,  as  in  the  annexed 


149.  To  construct  a  complete  developable  surface  in  two 
sheets  from  its  edge  of  regression- 
Lay  one  piece  of  perfectly  flat,  unwrinkled,  smooth-cut 
paper  on  the  top  of  another.  Trace  any  curve  on  the  Tipper, 
and  let  it  have  no  point  of  inflec- 
tion, but  everywhere  finite  curvature. 
Cut  the  two  papers  along  the  curve 
and  remove  the  convex  portions.  If 
the  curve  traced  is  closed,  it  must  be 
cut  open  (see  second  diagram). 
Attach  the  two  sheets  together  by  very  slight  paper  or 
muslin  clamps  gummed  to  them  along  the  common  curved 
edge.  These  must  be  so  slight  as  not  to  interfere 
sensibly  with  the  flexure  of  the  two  sheets.  Take 
hold  of  one  corner  of  one  sheet  and  lift  the  whole. 
The  two  will  open  out  into  the  two  sheets  of  a 
developable  surface,  of  which  the  curve,  bending 
into  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  is  the  edge  of 
regression.  The  tangent  to  the  curve  drawn  in 
one  direction  from  the  point  of  contact,  will 
always  lie  in  one  of  the  sheets,  and  its  continuation  on  the 
other  side  in  the  Other  sheet.  Of  course  a  double -sheeted 
developable  polyhedron  can  be  constructed  by  this  process,  by 
starting  from  a  polygon  instead  of  a  curve. 

riencnd  150.    A    flexible  but    perfectly  mextensible  surface,  altered 

■..  in  l'"i'm  in  any  way  possible  for  it,  must  keep  any  line  traced 

on  it  unchanged  in  length;  and  hence  any  two  intersecting 
lines  unchanged  in  mutual  inclination.  Hence,  also,  geodetic 
lines  must  remain  geodetic  lines.  Hence  "the  change  of 
direction  "  in  a  surface,  of  a  point  going  round  any  portion  of 
it,  must  be  the  same,  however  this  portion  is  bent.  Hence 
(§  136)  the  integral  curvature  remains  the  same  in  any  and 
every  portion   however  the   surface  is  bent.     Hence   (§  138, 
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Gomss's  Theorem)  the  product  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  General 
at  each  point  remains  unchanged.  meitensib 

151.  The  general  statement  of  a  converse  proposition,  ex- 
pressing the  condition  that  two  given  areas  of  curved  surfaces 
may  be  bent  one  to  fit  the  other,  involves  essentially  some 
mode  of  specifying  corresponding  points  on  the  two.  A  full 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  would,  be  out  of  place  here. 

152.  In   one  case,   however,   a  statement   in   the   simplest  surface  of 
possible    terms    is    applicable.     Any  two  surfaces,    in   each    of  specific 
which    the  specific  curvature    is  the   same  at  all   points,  and 
equal  to  that  of  the  other,  may  be  bent  one  to  fit  the  other. 

Tims  any  surface  of  uniform  positive  specific  curvature  (i.e., 
wholly  convex  one  side,  and  concave  the  other}  may  be  bent 
to  fit  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  a  mean  proportional  between  its 
principal  radii  of  curvature  at  any  point.  A  surface  of  uniform 
negative,  or  anticlastie,  curvature  would  fit  an  imaginary  sphere. 
but  the  interpretation  of  this  is  not  understood  in  the  present 
condition  of  science.  But  practically,  of  any  two  surfaces  of  uni- 
form anticlastie  curvature,  either  may  be  bent  to  fit  the  other, 

153.  It  is  to  be  remarked,   that  geodetic   trigonometry  on  Geodetic 
any  surface   of  uniform   positive,   or   synclastic,   curvature,   is  sucha!su°- 
identical  with  spherical  trigonometry.  I,:"'' 

If  a~—p^,  b=—j=,  c  =  —j=,  where  *,  (,  w  are  the  lengths 

of  three  geodetic  lines  joining  three  points  on  the  surface,  and 
if  A,  B,  G  denote  the  angles  between  the  tangents  to  the  geodetic 

lines  at  these  points;  ive  have  six  rpumul.ics  which  agree  perfectly 
with  the  three  sides  and  the  three  angles  of  a  certain  spherical 
triangle.  A  corresponding  anticlastie  trigonometry  exists,  al- 
though we  are  not  aware  that  it.  has  hitherto  liecn  noticed,  for  any 
surface  of  uniform  atil.iehnlic  curvature.  In  a  geodetic  triangle 
on  an  anticlastie  surliiec,  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  is  of  course 
less  than  three  right  angles,  and  the  difference,  or  "anticlastie 
defect"  (like  the  "spherical  excess''),  is  equal  to  (he  area  divided 
by  p  x  —  p',  where  p  and  —  p  are  positive. 

154.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  very  important  kinema-  Strain. 

tieal  conditions   presented  by  the  changes  of  volume  or  figure 

8—2 
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experienced  by  a  solid  or  liquid  mass,  or  by  a  group  of  points 
whose  positions  with  regard  to  each  other  are  subject  to  known 
conditions.  Any  such  definite  alteration  of  form  or  dimensions 
is  called  a  Strain. 

Thus  a  rod  which  becomes  longer  or  shorter  is  strained. 
Water,  when  compressed,  is  strained.  A  stone,  beam,  or  mass 
of  metal,  in  a  building  or  in  a  piece  of  framework,  if  condensed 
or  diluted  in  any  direction,  or  bent,  twisted,  or  distorted  in  any 
way,  is  said  to  experience  a  strain.  A  ship  is  said  to  "strain" 
if,  in  launching,  or  when  working  in  a  heavy  sea,  the  different 
parts  of  it  experience  relative  motions. 

155.  If,  when  the  matter  occupying  any  space  is  strained 
in  any  way,  all  pairs  of  points  of  its  substance  which  are  initially 
at  equal  distances  from  one  another  in  parallel  lines  remain 
equidistant,  it  maybe  at  an  altered  distance;  and  in  parallel 
lines,  altered,  it  may  bo,  from  their  initial  direction;  the  strain 
is  said  to  be  homogeneous. 

156.  Hence  if  any  straight  line  be  drawn  through  the  body 
in  its  initial  state,  the  portion  of  the  body  cut  by  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  straight  line  when  the  body  is  homogeneously 
strained.  For,  if  ABC  be  any  such  line,  AB  and  BC,  being 
parallel  to  one  line  in  the  initial,  remain  parallel  to  one  line  in 
the  altered,  state;  and  therefore  remain  in  the  same  straight 
line  with  one  another.  Thus  it  follows  that  a  plane  remains 
a  plane,  a  parallelogram  a  parallelogram,  and  a  parallelepiped 
a  parallelepiped. 

157.  Hence,  also,  similar  figures,  whether  constituted  by 
actual  portions  of  the  substance,  or  mere  geometrical  surfaces, 
or  straight  or  curved  lines  passing  through  or  joining  certain 
portions  or  points  of  the  substance,  similarly  situated  [i.e., 
having  corresponding  parameters  parallel)  when  altered  ac- 
cording to  the  altered  condition  of  the  body,  remain  similar 
and  similarly  situated  among  one  another. 

158.  The  lengths  of  parallel  lines  of  the  body  remain  in 
the  same  proportion  to  one  another,  and  hence  all  are  altered 
in  the  same  proportion.  Hence,  and  from  §  .150,  we  inter  that 
any  plane  figure  becomes  altered  to  another  piano  figure  which 
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is  a  diminished  or  magnified  orthographic  projection  of  the  first  Properties 
on  some  plane.     For  example,   if  an  ellipse  be  altered  into  assneous 
circle,   its  principal  axes  become  radii   at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

The  elongation  of  the  body  along  any  line  is  the  proportion 
which  the  addition  to  the  distance  between  any  two  points  in 
that  line  bears  to  their  primitive  distance. 

159.  Every  orthogonal  projection  of  an  ellipse  is  an  ellipse 
{lln>  case  of  a  circle  being  included).  Hence,  and  from  §  loH, 
we  see  that  an  ellipse  remains  an  ellipse;  and  an  ellipsoid  re- 
mains a  surface  of  which  every  plane  section  is  an  ellipse; 
that  is,  remains  an  ellipsuid. 

A  plane  curve  remains  (§  156)  a  plane  curve.  A  system  of 
two  or  of  throw  straight  Hues  of  reference  (('artesian)  remains 
a  rectilineal  system  of  lines  of  reference;  but,  in  general,  a 
rectangular  system  becomes  oblique. 

Let  J*?'1 

be  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  referred  to  any  rectilineal  conjugate 
axes,  in  the  substance,  of  the  body  in  its  initial  state.  Let  a  and 
/3  be  the  proportions  in  which  lines  respectively  parallel  to  OX 
and  OY  are  altered.  Thus,  if  we  call  £  and  ij  the  altered  values 
of  x  and  y,  we  have 

which  also  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse,  referred  to  oblique  axes 
at,  it  may  be,  a  different  aiijrle  to  one  nnolhi-r  from  that  of  the 
given  axes,  in  the  initial  condition  of  the  body. 

Or.g.in,fet  J  +  fi  +  J-1 

be  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid  referred  to  three  conjugate  dia- 
metral plants,  as  oblique  or  rectangular  planes  of  reference,  in  the 
initial  condition  of  the  body.  Let  a,  /},  y  be  the  proportion 
in  which  lines  parallel  to  OX,  OY,  OZ  are  altered;  so  that  if 
i,  tj,  £  be  the  altered  values  of*,  y,  s,  we  have 
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which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  referred  to  conjugate  dia- 
metral planes,  altered  it  may  be  in  mutual  inclination  from  those 
of  the  given  rj!n.ne.s  of  reference  in  tlie  imrial  condition  of  the 

160.  The  ellipsoid  which  any  surface  of  the  tody  initially 

spherical  becomes  in  the  altered  condition,  may,  to  avoid  cir- 
cumlocutions, be  called  the  strain  ellipsoid. 

161.  In  any  absolutely  unrestricted  homogeneous  strain  there 
are  three  directions  (the  three  principal  axes  of  the  strain  ellip- 
soid}, at  right  angles  to  one  another,  which  remain  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  in  the  altered  condition  of  the  body 
(§  158).  Along  one  of  those  the  elongation  is  greater,  and 
aloug  another  less,  than  along  any  other  direction  in  the  body. 
Along  the  remaining  one,  the  elongation  is  less  than  in  any 
other  line  in  the  plane  of  itself  and  the  first  mentioned,  and 
greater  than  along  any  other  line  in  the  plane  of  itself  and  the 
second. 

Note. — Contraction  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  negative  elongation  : 
the  maximum  elongation  of  the  preceding  enunciation  may  be 
a  minimum  contraction :  the  minimum  elongation  may  be  a 
maximum  contraction. 

162.  The  ellipsoid  into  which  a  sphere  becomes  altered  may 
be  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  spheroid,  pre- 
late, or  oblate.  There  is  thus  a  maximum  or  minimum  elonga- 
tion along  the  axis,  and  equal  minimum  or  maximum  elongation 
along  all  lines  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Or  it  may  be  a  sphere;  in  which  ease  the  elongations  are 
equal  in  all  directions.  The  effect  is,  in  this  case,  merely  an 
alteration  of  dimensions  without  change  of  figure  of  any  part. 

The  original  volume  (sphere)  is  to  the  new  (ellipsoid)  evi- 
dently as  1  :  afty, 

163.  The  principal  axes  of  a  strain  are  the  principal  axes 
of  the  ellipsoid  into  which  it  converts  a  sphere.  The  principal 
elongations  of  a  strain  are  the  elongations  in  the  direction  of  its 
principal  axes. 
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164.  When  the  position  of  the  principal  axes,  and  the  magni-  ^"^mn11 

link's    of    tin"'    principal    doligal.'onH    cf   ;i    HI  imi  li     ;iii'    givi.-n,    i  |:l.  "| ''"'.'  "" 

elongation  of  any  line  of  the  body,  and  the  alteration  of  angle  ot  thebody- 
betweon  any  two  linos,  may  be  obviously  determined  by  a  sim- 
ple geometrical  construction, 

Analytically  thus: — let  a— 1,  /J  — 1,  y  —  I  denote  Uie  principal 
elongations,  so  that  a,  (i,  y  may  be  now  the  ratios  of  alteration 
along  the  three  principal  axes,  as  we  used  them  formerly  for  the 
ratios  for  any  three  oblhpie  or  rectangular  lines.  Let  /,  m,  n 
he  the  direction  cosines  of  any  line,  with  reference  to  the  three 
principal  axes.      Thus, 

It,  mr,  nr 
being  the  three  initial   co-ordinates  of  a  point  P,  at  a  distance 
OP  —  r,  from  the  origin  in  the  direction  I.  in,  n;   the  co-ordinates 
of  the  same  point,  of  the  body,  with  reference  to  the  same  rect- 
angular axe:,,  become,  in  the  altered  state, 

i\lr,  jSww,  ynr. 
Hence  the  altered  length  of  01*  is 

(aT  +  /9W  +  7V)V, 
and  therefore  the  "elongation"  of  the  body  in  that  direction  is 
(rfP  +  /JW  +  yV)»-l. 

For  brevity,  let  this  bo  denoted  by  £  —  1,  i.e. 
let  £.(«T  +  /3W  +  /,.')». 

The  direction  cosines  of  OP  in  its  altered  position  arc 
al     fim     yn 
V     l'     V 
and  therefore  the  angles  XOP,  YOP,  ZOP  are  altered  to  having 
their  cosines  of  these  values  re  spec  Lively,  from  having  them  of 
the  values  I,  m,  n, 

The  cosine  of  the  angle  between  any  two  lines  OP  and  07*', 
specified  in  the  initial  condition  of  the  body  by  the  direction 
cosines  V,  in',  n',  is 

in  the  initial  condition  of  the  body,  and  becomes 


n  the  altered  condition. 
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165.  With  the  same  data  the  alteration  of  angle  between 
any  two  planes  of  the  body  may  also  he  easily  determined, 
either  geometrically  or  analytically. 

Let  I,  in,  it  be  die  cosines  of  1.1k-  .ingles  which  a.  plane  mates 
with  the  planes  YOZ,  ZOX,  XOY,  respectively,  in  the  initial 
condition  of  the  body.  The  e.Ueets  of  the  change  being  the  same 
on  all  parallel  planes,  we  may  suppose  the  plane  in  question  to 
pass  through  O ;   and  tliur-cfoi'c  its  equation  will  be 

Ix  +  my  +  mi  =  0. 
In  the  altered  condition  of  the  body  we  shall  Lave,  as  before, 

£  =  ax,  -q  =  ^y,  t=yz, 
for  the  altered  co-ordinates  of  any  point  initially  x,  y,  z.     Hence 
the  equation  of  the  altered  plane  is 

H  +  ^2  +  n%  =  o 

<l        (i  y 

But  the  planes  of  reference  arc  still  rectangular,  according  to  our 
present  supposition.  Hence  the  cosines  of  the  inclinations  of 
the  plane  in  question,  to  YOZ,  ZOX,  XOY,  in  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  body,  are  aii.ered  from  I,  m,  n  to 

^_      m       n 

«3  '   p& '    £5 ' 
respectivclv.  where  for  brevity 

If  we  have  a  second  plane  siiiiilai'ly  speeiCod  by  I',  m',  n',  in  the 
initial  condition  of  the  body,  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the 
two  planes,  which  is 

in  the  initial  condition,  becomes  altered  l.o 


Coniraisur-       166.   Upturning  to  el n ngal.ion.%  and  considering  that  these  are 

obii^iiLui''.'  generally  different  in  different  directions,  we  perceive  that  all 

lines  through  any  point,  in  which  the  elongations  have  any  one 
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value  inter  mod  iut  e  between  the  greatest  and  least,  must  lie  on 
a  determinates  conical  surface.  This  is  easily  proved  to  be  hi 
general  a  cone  of  the  second  degree. 

For,  in  a  directum   uenoteJ   hv   direction  cosines  /,  m,  n,  we 

where  £  denotes  the  ratio  of  elongation,  intermediate  between  a 
the  greatest  and  y  tho  least.  This;  in  the  equation  of  a  cone  of 
the  second  degree,  I,  m.  n  being  tho  direetiou  cosines  of  a  gene- 
rating line. 

167.  In  one  particular  case  this  cone  becomes  two  planes,  i 
the  planes  of  the  circular  sections  of  the  strain  ellipsoid.  to 

Let  £  =  £.      The  preceding  equation  becomes 

(«'-/J')P-(/J'-r-)'»-  =  0. 
The  first  member  being  the  product  of  two  factors,  the  equation 
is  satisfied  by  putting  either  =  0,  and  therefore  the  equation  re- 
presents the  two  planes  whose  equations  are 

Z  (*■-/?)!  + «(F-/)4  =  0, 
and  l^-p')i-n^-y^i  =  0i 

respceti  vely. 
This   is   the   case  in  which    the  given  elongation  is  equal  b. 
to  that  along  the  mean  principal  axis  of  the  strain  ellipsoid. »« 
The  two  planes  are   pianos  through  (he  mean  principal  axisof*1 
the  ellipsoid,  equally  inclined  on  the  two  sides  of  either  of  the 
other  axes.     Tho  lines  along  which  the  elongation  is  equal  to 
the   mean   principal  elongation,  all  lie  in,  or  parallel  to,  either 
of  these  two  planes.     This  is  easily  proved  as  follows,  without 
any  analytical  investigation. 

168.  Let  the  ellipse  of  the  annexed  diagram  represent  the 
section  of  tho  strain  ellipsoid  through  the  greatest  and  least 
principal  axes.  Let  S'  OS,  T  OT  he  the 
two  diameters  of  this  ellipse,  which  are 
equal  to  the  mean  principal  axis  of  the 
ellipsoid.  Every  plane  through  0,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  diagram, 
cuts  the  ellipsoid  in  an  ellipse  of  which 


Cuiei-nl  sur- 
l-li!!  iiiiliiuTl. 
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Twopjuie*  one  principal  axis  is  the  diameter  in  which  it  cuts  the  ellipse  of 
fc>«™         the  diagram,  and  the  other,  the  mean  principal  diameter  of  the 
r    ellipsoid.     Hence  a  plane  through  either  SS',  or  TT',  perpen- 
'," ■■■'■'  ■'     dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  diagram,   cuts  the  ellipsoid  in  an 
ellipse  of  which  the  two  principal  axes  are  equal,  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  circle.     Hence  the  elongations  along  al!  lines  in  cither  of 
those  planes  arc  equal  to  the  elongation  along  the  mean  princi- 
pal axis  of  the  strain  ellipsoid. 

Distortion        169.  The  consideration  of  the  circular  sections  of  the  strain 

■... n/  nl   is   highly  instructive,  and    leads  to  important  views 

orvoiumu.  with  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  most  general  character  of 
a  strain.  First,  let  us  suppose  there  to  be  no  alteration  of 
volume  on  the  whole,  and  neither  elongation  nor  contraction 
along   the    mean    principal    axis.     That  is    to    say,    let  /3  —  1, 

md  7  =  i  (§162). 

Let  OX  and    OZ  be  the  directions  of  elongation  a— 1   and 

contraction   1 respectively.     Let  A  be  any  point  of  the 

body  in  its  primitive  condition, 
and  At  the  same  point  of  the 
altered  body,  so  that  OAt  —  aOA, 
Now,  if  we  take  OC=  OAt, 
and  if  (7,  be  the  position  of  that 
point  of  the  body  which  was  in 
the  position  G  initially,  we  shall 

have   0G_  =  -OG,  and  therefore 

OGt  =  OA.    Hence  the  two  tri- 
angles GO  A  and  G,OAi  are  equal  and  similar. 
\       Hence  CA    experiences  no  alteration    of   length,  hut  takes 
*  the  altered  position  OlAi  in  the  altered    position  of  the  body. 
Similarly,  if  we  measure  on  XO  produced,  OA'  and  OA't  equal 
respectively  to  OA  and  0A_,  we  find  that  the  hue  G  A'  experi- 
ences no  alteration  in  length,  but  takes  the  altered  position  G,A'. 
Consider  now  a  plane  of  the  body  initially  through  OA  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  which  will  he  altered 
into  a  plane  through  0/1,,  also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
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the  diagram.     All  linos  initially  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  initial  ami 
tin;  diagram  remain  so,  and  remain  unaltered  in  length.    A  G  tion  of  tinea 
has  just  been  proved  to  remain  unaltered  in  length.     Hence  gation. 
(§  b">'ti":  all  lines  in  the  plane  we  have  just  drawn  remain  un- 
altered in  length  and  in  mutual  inclination.     Similarly  we  see 
that  all  lines  in   a  plane  through  CA',  perpendicular  to  the 
plant;  of  the  diagram,  altering  to  a  plane  through  CA',  per- 
potabcular  to    the   piano   of   the    diagram,    remain   unaltered  in 
length  and  in  mutual  inclination, 

170.  The  precise  character  of  the  strain  we  have  now  under 
consideration  will  be  elucidated  by  the  following: — Prod  nee 
CO,  and  take  OC  and  OC]  respectively  equal  to  00  and  0£7. 
Join  CA,  CA',  G'At,  and  Of  A],  by  plain  and  dotted  lines  as 
in  the  diagram.  Then  we  see  that  the  rhombus  OAC'A'  (plain 
lines)  of  the  tody  in  its  initial  state  becomes  the  rhombus 
C^A/J^A]  (dotted)  in  the  altered  condition.  Now  imagine 
the  body  thus  strained  to  be  moved  as  a  rigid  body  {i.e., 
with  its  state  of  strain  kept  unchanged)  till  A,  coincides 
with  A,  and  (?/  with  (,*',  keeping  all  the  lines  of  the,  diagram 
still  in  the  same  plane.  A'1GI  will  take  a 
position  in  CA'  produced,  as  shown  in  the 
new  diagram,  and  the  original  and  the 
altered  parallelogram  will  be  on  the  same 
base  A  C,  and  between  the  same  parallels 
A C  and  CA',  and  their  other  sides  will  be 
equally  inclined  on  the  two  sides  of  a  per- 
pendicular to  these  parallels.  Hence,  irre- 
spectively of  any  rotation,  or  other  absolute  motion  of  the  body- 
not  involving  change  of  form  or  dimensions,  the  strain  under  con- 
sideration may  he  produced  by  holding  fast  and  unaltered  the 
plane  of  the  body  through  AC  perpendicular  to  the  piano  of 
the  diagram,  and  making  every  piano  parallel  to  it  slide,  keep- 
ing the  same  distance,  through  a  space  proportional  to  this 
distance  (?'.  e.,  different  planes  parallel  to  the  fixed  plane  slide 
through  spaces  proportional  to  their  distances). 

171.  This    kind    of  strain    is    called  a  simple  shear.     The  Sim 
plane  of  a  shear  is  a   plane  perpendicular  to  the  undistorted 
planes,  and  parallel  to  the  lines  of  their  relative  motion.    It 
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has    (1)  the  property  that    one  set  of   parallel    planes  remain 

each  unaltered  in  itself;  (2)  that  another  set  of  parallel   planes 

remain   each   unaltered  in  itself.     This 

yf  other  set  is  found  when  the  first  set  and 

/  g-    the  degree  or  amount  of  shear  are  given, 

k/  /       thus  :- — Let  CCt  be  the  motion  of  one 

/     >v     /  point  of  one  plane,  relative  to  a  plane 

qA, -yA,  KL  held  fixed— the  diagram  being  in  a 

/  plane  of  the  shear.     Bisect  CO,  in   N. 

/  Draw  NA  perpendicular  to  it.     A  plane 

perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dia- 
gram, initially  through  AG,  and  finally  through  AC,,  remains 
unaltered  in  its  dimensions. 

172.  One  set  of  parallel  undistortcd  planes,  and  the  amount 
of  their  relative  parallel  shifting  having  been  given,  we  have 
just  seeu  how  to  find  the  other  set.  The  shear  may  be  other- 
wise viewed,  and  considered  as  a  shifting  of  (his  second  set  of 
parallel  planes,  relative  to  any  one  of  them.  The  amount  of 
this  relative  shifting  is  of  course  equal  to  that  of  the  first  set, 
relatively  to  one  of  them, 

173.  The  principal  axes  of  a  shear  are  the  lines  of  maxi- 
mum elongation  arid  of  maximum  contraction  respectively. 
They  may  be  found  from  the  preceding  construction  (§  171), 
thus  ; — -In  the  plane  of  the  shear  bisect  the  obtuse  and 
acute  angles  between  the  planes  destined  not  to  become  de- 
formed. The  former  bisecting  line  is  the  principal  axis  of 
elongation,  and  the  latter  is  the  principal  axis  of  contraction, 
in  their  initial  positions.  The  former  angle  {obtuse;  becomes 
equal  to  the  latter,  its  supplement  (acute),  in  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  body,  and  the  lines  bisecting  the  altered  angles 
are  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  in  the  altered  body. 

Otherwise,  taking  a   plane  of   shear   for    the    plane    of  the 
diagram,  let  AB  be  a  line  in  which  it  is  cut  by  one  of  either 
st  of  parallel  planes  of  no  distortion. 
jy        ^\p       On  any  portion  AB  of  this  as  diameter, 
■-"-'"'■•        describe  a  semicircle.     Through  C,  its 
middle  point,  draw,  by  the  preceding 
construction,  CD  the  initial,  and  CE 
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the   final,  position  of  an  unstretched  line.     Join  DA,  DB,  EA,*3**0** 
EB.     DA,  DB  are  the  initial,  and  EA,  EB  the  final,  positions '      ' 
of  the  principal  axes. 

174.  The  ratio  of  a  shear  is  the  ratio  of  elongation  or  con- Measured 
traction  of  its  principal  axes.     Thus   if  one   principal  axis  is 

elongated  in  the  ratio  1  :a,  and  the  other  therefore  (§  109)  con- 
tracted in  the  ratio  a  :  1,  a  is  called  the  ratio  of  the  shear.  It 
will  be  convenient  generally  to  reckon  this  as  the  ratio  of 
elongation;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  its  numerical  measure 
greater  than  unity. 

In  the  diagram  of  §  173,  the  ratio  of  DB  to  EB,  or  of  EA  to 
DA,  is  the  ratio  of  the  shear. 

175.  The   amount  of  a   shear  is   the  amount   of  relative 
motion  per  unit  distance  between  planes  of  no  distortion. 

It  is  easily  proved  that  this  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
ratio  of  the  shear  above  its  reciprocal 

Since  DC  A  =  2DBA,  and  tan  DBA  =  -  we  have  tan  DC  A  =  -,~  . 

But  DESIGN  tan  DON  =  2  ON  cot  DC  A. 

„  DE     .a'-l  1 

Hence  t=-t;  =  2  ——-  =a  —  . 

ON  2a  a 

176.  The   planes   of  no   distortion    in  a  simple   shear  are  EiHiwoHai 
clearly  the  circular  sections   of   the   strain   ellipsoid.     In   the  tumor  a 
ellipsoid  of  this  case,  be  it  remembered,  the  mean  axis  remains 

unaltered,  and  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  greatest  and 
the  least  axis. 

177.  If  we  now  suppose  all  lines  perpendicular  to  the  plane  shear,  sfm- 
of  the  shear  to  be  elongated  or  contracted  in  any  proportion,  Ron,  and 
without  altering  lengths  or  angles  in   the   plane  of  the  shear,  combined. 

and  if,  lastly,  we  suppose  every  line  in  the  body  l.o  be  elongalod 
or  contracted  in  some  other  fixed  ratio,  wo  have  clearly  (§  161) 

the  most  genera.!  possible  kind  of  strain.     Tims  if  ,s  be  the  ratio 


of  the  simple  shear,  for  which  ease  s,  1,  -  are  the  three  principal 
ratios,  and  if  we  elongate  lines  perpendicular  to  its  plane  in  the 
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shear.sim-  ratit)    1  :  m,   without   any  other   change,    wc   have  a  strain    of 
pleelonga-        ,  .   ,      ,  ...         . 

tion.and      which  ilio  principal  ratios  are 


If,  lastly,  we  elongate  all  lines  in  the  ratio  1  :  n,  we  have  a 
strain  in  which  the  principal  ratios  are 

ns,  nm,-  , 

where  it   is    clear   that   ns,  nm,  and  -  may  have    any  values 

whatever.  It  is  of  course  not  necessary  that  nm  be  the  mean 
principal  ratio.  Whatever  they  arc,  if  we  call  them  a,  0,  y  re- 
spectively, we  have 

Anniy.,is«f        178.  Hence  any  strain  (-/,  /3,  j)  whatever  may  be  viewed  as 
compounded  of  a  uniform  dilatation  in  all  directions,  of  linear 

ratio  Va%  superimposed    on  a  simple   elongation   -7=  i11   the 

direction  of  the  principal  axis  to  which  /3  refers,  superimposed 

on  a  simple  shear,  of  ratio      I -  (or  of  amount      / / -1 

in  the  plane  of  the  two  other  principal  axes. 

179.  It  is  clear  that  these  three  elementary  component 
strains  may  be  applied  in  any  other  order  as  well  as  that 
stated.  Thus,  if  the  simple  elongation  is  made  first,  the  body 
thus  altered  must  get  just  the  same  shear  iu  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  elongation,  as  the  originally  unaltered 
body  gets  when  the  order  first  stated  is  followed.  Or  the 
dilatation  may  be  first,  then  the  elongation,  and  finally  the 
3hcar,  and  so  on. 

Displace-  180.    In   the    preceding    .sections  on   strains,   we   have  con- 

Eody,  rigid  sielered  the  alterations  of  lengths  of  lines  of  the  body,  and  of 

between  lines  and  planes  of  it ;  and  we  have,  in  parti- 

li.-i.'i  !i\.'ii.    cular  casuri,  founded  on  particular  suppositions  (the  principal 

axes  of  the  strain  remaining  fixed  in  direction,  §  169,  or  one 
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of  either  set  of  undistorted  planes  in  a  simple  shear  remain-  Dispiaoe- 
itijf  fixed,  §  170),  considered  the  actual  displacements  of  |.i  i  ■  ■■  e. '  ■■'" 
of  the    body  from  their  original   positions.     But  to   complete  {J}!?^1 
the  kinematics  of  a  non-rigid  solid,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  held  Sse3- 
more  general  view  of  the  relation  between  displacements  and 
strains.     It  will  be  sufficient  for   us  to   suppose  one  point  of 
the  body  to  remain  fixed,  as  it  is  easy  to  see  the  effect  of  super- 
imposing upon  any  motion   with  one   point   fixed,  a  motion  of 
transition  without  strain  or  rotation. 

181.  Let  us  therefore  suppose  one  point  of  a  body  to  be 

held  lixed,  and  any  displacement  whatever  given  to  any  point 
or  points  of  it,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  whole  substance 
if  strained  at  all  is  homogeneously  strained. 

Let  OX,  OY,  OZ  be  any  three  rectangular  axes,  fixed  with 
reference  to  tin::  initial  position  anil  condition  of  the  body.  Let 
x,  y,  z  be  the  initial  co-ordinate  of  any  point  of  the  body,  and 
xs,  >/,,«,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point  of  the  altered  body, 
with  reference  to  those  axes  unchanged.  The  condition  that  the 
strain  is  homogeneous  throughout  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equations  : — 

«i  =  p.] « +[*»]» +[*,]*, 
»,-[7«]«+[yy]if+[r.],  1  (i) 

.,  =  [&]  x  t  [Zj]  y  +  [&]*,  I 

where  \Xx\  \Xy\,  etc.,  are  nine  quantities,  of  absolutely  arbi- 
trary values,  the:  same  for  all  values  of*,  y,  z. 

\Xx\  [Yx],  \Zx\  denote  the  three  final  co-ordinates  of  a  point 
originally  at  unit  distance  along  OX,  from  0.  They  are,  of 
course,  proportional  to  the  direction- cosines  of  the  altered  posi- 
tion, of  the  line  primitively  coiuc.idiiif;  with  OX      Similarly  for 

[■W  im.  [•%].  =tc.      ' 

Let  it  be  required  to  find,  if  possible,  a  hue  of  the  body  which 
remains  unaltered  in  direction,  during  the  change  specified  by 
[Xx\  etc.  Let  x,  y,  z,  and  as,,  y,_,  elt  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
primitive  and  altered  position  of  a   point  in  such  a  line.     We 

must  have  — '  =  ~'  =  -'  =  1  +  e,  where  «  is  the  elongation  of  tho 
x      y       z 

line  in  question. 
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Displace-  Thus  we  have  as,  =  (1  +  t)x,  etc.,  and  therefore  if  9=  1  +  c 

S'S  ([X.]-,).  +  [J*>  +  [X«>  =  0, 

""■«>■  [&>  +[^,>+([A]-,i.=o.    I 

From  these  equations,  by  eliminating  the  ratios  a;  :  y  ;g  according 
to  the  well-known  algebraic  process,  we  find 

pi] -,)([?„] -„)([&]-„) 

-  [r.]  K*[-&]  - ,)  -  [*.]  [i]  ([r»]  -  ,)  -  [jrj][r«]([*]  -  ,) 
+  [x,]  [a]  ra  +  [xs]  [r«]  [&] .  0. 

Tliis  cubic  equation  is  necessarily  satisfied  by  nfc  least  one  real 
value  of  17,  and  the  two  others  are  either  both  mil  or  both  ima- 
ginary. Each  real  value  of  y  gives  a  real  solution  of  the  problem, 
since  any  two  of  the  preceding  three  equations  '«  il.li  it,  in  place  of 
ij,  determine  real  values  of  the  ratios  x  :  y  :  z.  If  the  body  is 
rigid  (i.e.,  if  the  displacements  are  subject-  to  the  condition  of 
producing  no  strain),  we  know  (<irit«,  j?  S;j)  that  there  is  just  one 
line  common  to  the  body  in  its  two  positions,  the  axis  round 
which  it  must  turn  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  except  in  the 
peculiar  cases  of  no  rotation,  and  of  rotation  through,  two  right 
angles,  which  are  treated  below.  Hence,  in  this  case,  the  cubic 
equation  has  only  one  real  root,  and  therefore  it  has  two  imagi- 
nary roots.  The  equations  just  formed  solve  the  problem  of  finding 
the  axis  of  rotation  when  the  data  are  the  actual  displacements 
of  the  points  primitively  lying  in  three  given  fixed  axes  of 
reference,  OX,  OY,  OZ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
practical  solution  of  this  problem  is  founded  on  the  one  real  root 
of  a  cubic  which  has  two  imaginary  roots. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  given  displacements  he 
made  so  as  to  produce  a  strain  of  the  body  with  110  angular 
displacement  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain.  Thus  three 
lines  of  tho  body  remain  unchanged.  Hence  there  must  be 
three  real  roots  of  the  equation  in  jj,  one  for  each  such  axis;  and 
the  three  lines  determined  by  them  are  necessarily  at  right  angles 
to  one  another. 

But  if  neither  of  these  conditions  holds,  we  may  have  three 
real  solutions  and  three  oblique  lines  of  directional  identity;  or 
we  may  have  only  one  real  root  and  only  one  line  of  directional 
iiler.titv. 
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An  analytical  proof  of  these  conclusions  may  easily  be  given;  Jjjjjj^ 
thus  we  may  write  the  cubic  in  (lie  form —  body,  rigid 

p],  [xy\,  [z-.j_  jmi,  [r.i+i[&],  [&i+p],  ™i!§j*jT 

|[A],  [JW.  [A]l     +fl[A-a;]  +  [^]  +  [^]i-^  =  0 (3) 

In  the  particular  case  of  no  strain,  since  [Xa:],  eta,  are  then 
equal,  not  merely  proportional,  to  the  direction  cosines  of  three 
mutually  perpendicular  lines,  we  have  by  well-known  geometrical 
i-lieurems 

P»],  [J-,].  [i]|  -  1,  and  pa,  [I.]|  =  P4  eta 

b.],  [I-,],  [r.]  |pa,  [*]l 

[/.],[*],  [*]| 


Hence  the  cubic  b 

i-fo-tf  {[*■]  + [rifl  +  Mi-y-o, 

of  which  ono  root  is  evidently  ij  =  l.  This  leads  to  the  above 
explained  rotational  solution,  the  line  determined  by  the  value  1 
of  ij  being  the  axis  of  rotation.  Dividing  out  the  factor  1  —  ij, 
we  get  for  the  two  remaining  roots  the  equation 

i+(i-0]-[iy]-[z*]), +,■-<), 

whose  roots  are  imaginary  if  the  coefficient  of  ij  lies  between 
+  2  and  —  2.  Now  -  2  is  evidently  its  leant  value,  and  for  that 
case  the  roots  are  real,  each  being  unity.  Here  there  is  no 
rotation.  Also  +  '2  is  its  gn'/iUf-t  value,  and  this  gives  us  a  pair 
of  values  each  =  —  1,  of  which,  the  interpretation  is,  that  there  is 
rotation  through  two  right  angles.  In  this  case,  as  in  genera!, 
one  line  (the  axis  of  rotation)  is  determined  by  the  equations  ('2) 
with  the  value  + 1  for  ij;  but  with  ij  =  - 1  these  equations  are 
satisfied  by  any  line  perpendicular  to  the  former. 

The  limiting  ense  of  two  equal   roots,  when  there  is  strain,  is 
an  interesting  subject  which  may  be   left  as  an  exercise.      It 

separates  the  cases  in  which  there  is  only  one  axis  of  directional 

identity  from  those  in  which  there  are  three. 

Let  it  next  be  proposed  to  find  those  lines  of  the  body  whose 

elongations  are  greatest  or  least.      hV  this  purpose  we  must  find 

the  equations  expressing  that  zc*  +  J/,1  +  z'  is  a  maximum,  when 

a?  +  y1  +  s!  =  r1,  a  constant.     First,  we  have 

as'  +  y' '  +  z' '- Acts'  +  By* +  Cz*  +  2  lay:  +  bxe  +  cxy) (4), 

VOL.  I.  9 
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Efflplace- 

b.id.v,  rijtiil 


where 


...(3). 


■■<«>. 


(8) 


tf-PW+tW+tW 

<7=[X*]'  +  [ri  ]■  +  [&]■ 

—  [JV][X.]  +  [7»][r,]H.[^][Z»] 

s.[x.][x«]  +  [r.][Kt]  +  [Zi][«.] 
.-[ii][Xri+[r.][nf] +[«,]»]. 

The  equation 

^ar*  +  i?j/a  +  C«*  +  2  (aya  +  bzx  +  cxy)  -  r, 
■where  r,  is  any  constant,  represents  clearly  Uio  ellipsoid  which  a 
spherical  surface,  radius  rt,  of  the  altered  body,  would  become  if 
the  body  were  restored  to  its  primitive  condition.  Tho  problem 
of  making  rl  a  maximum  when  r  is  a  given  constant,  leads  to  the 
following  equations: — 

*  +  t**-f (7), 

xdx  +  ydy  +  zdz  =  0,  1 

[Ax  +  cy+  bz)dx  +  (cx  +  By  +  az)dy  +  (bx  +  ay  +  Cz)dz  =  0.  J 
On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  making  r  a  maximum  or 
minimum,  when  rl  is  given,  that  is  to  say,  the  problem  of  finding 
maximum  and  minimum  diameters,  or  principal  axes,  of  the 
ellipsoid  (6),  leads  to  these  same  two  differential  equations  (8), 
and  only  differs  in  having  equation  (fi)  instead  of  (7)  to  complete 
the  determination  of  the  absolute  values  of  x,  y,  and  z.  Hence 
the  ratios  x  :  y  :  z  will  be  the  same  in  one  problem  as  in  the 
other;  and  therefore  the  dircciiurts  determined  are  those  of  the 
principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  (6).  We  know,  therefore,  by  the 
properties  of  the  ellipsoid,  that  there  are  three  real  solutions, 
and  that  the  directions  of  the  three  radii  so  determined  are 
mutually  rectangular.  The  ordinary  method  (Lagrange's)  for 
dealing  with  the  differential  equations,  being  to  multiply  one  of 
them  by  an  arbitral';-  multiplier,  then  add,  and  equate  the  co- 
efficients of  the  separate  duTeriintials  to  zero,  fives,  if  we  take 
- 1)  as  the  arbitrary  multiplier,  and  the  first  of  the  two  equations 
the  one  multiplied  by  it, 

(A-tj)x  +cy  +  bz  =  0,     , 

cx  +  (B-v)y  +08=0,  (9) 

bx         +ay  +  (C—ii)x  =  0.    > 
We  may  find  what  ij  means  if  we  multiply  the  first  of  these  by  x, 
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the  second  by  yt  and  the  third  by  z,  and  add  ;  because  we  thus  Displace- 
obtain  body,  rigid 

Ax1  +  By'+Cz*+2(ayz  +  bzx  +  cxy)  -^(ar'+i/'+s'JsO,  vomu>t 

or  rl"-ip*  =  0,  held  died. 


'-©'■ 


(10). 

Eliminating  the  ratios  x:y:z  from  (f)),  by  the  usual  method,  we 
have  tlie  well-known  determinant  cubic 
(A-n)(B-Tl)(C-ri}-a*(A-V)-b1(B-y1)-c*(C-v)  +  2ahc  =  0...(ll), 
of  which  the  three  roots  are  known  to  be  all  real.  Any  one  of 
the  three  roots  if  used  for  -q,  in  (0),  harmonizes  these  three  equa- 
tions for  the  true  ratios  x:y  :  z;  and,  making  the  coefficients  of 
x,  y,  z  in  them  all  known,  allows  us  to  determine  the  required 
ratios  by  any  two  of  the  equations,  or  symmetrically  from  the 
three,  by  the  prober  algebraic  processes.  Thus  we  have  only  to 
determine  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  x,  y,  and  s,  which  (7) 
enables  us  to  do  when  their  ratios  arc  known. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  thai,  when  j  \'~\  -  \%>j\  \%f\  \-^~\-  ;md 
|_-Vy]  -  \_Yx\,  equation  (3j  becomes  a  cubic,  the  squares  of  whose 
roots  are  the  roots  of  (11),  and  that  the  three  lines  determined 
by  (2)  in  this  case  are  identical  with  those  determined  by  (9), 
The  reader  will  find  it  a  good  analytical  exercise  to  prove  this 
directly  from  the  equations.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
§  183,  below. 

We  have  precisely  tlie  same  problem  to  sol  re  when  the  quostion 
proposed  is,  to  find  what,  radii  of  a  sphere  remain  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  altered  figure.  Tins  is  envious  when  viewed 
geometrically.  Tlie  tangent,  piano  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
when  the  radius  is  a,  maximum  or  minimum.  Therefore,  every 
plane  of  tlie  body  parallel  to  such  tangent  piano  is  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  in  the  altered,  as  it  was  in  tlie  initial  condition. 

The  analytical  investigation  of  the  problem,  presented  in  the 
second  way,  is  as  follows  : — 

Let  Ift  +  jM,y,  +  n,e,  =  0  (12) 

be  the  equation  of  any  plane  of  the  altered  substance,  through 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  being  the 
same  fixed  axes,  OX,  OY,  OZ,  which  we  have  used  of  late.  The 
direction  cosines  of  a  perpendicular  to  it  are,  of  course,  propor- 
tional to  I,,  m„  n,,  If,  now,  for  x0y„  zt,  we  substitute  their 
9—2 
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Displace-  values,  as  in  (1),  in  terms  of  tlie  co-on.lmates  which  the  same 

body,  rieid  point  of  the  substance   liad  inil.iii.lly,  ive  find  the  equation  of  the 

ii'.-.  i  .,r  same  plane  of  the  body  in  its  initial  position,  which,  when  the 

held  fixed,  terms  are  grouped  properly,  is  this — 

MX.]  *  m,[Tx]  +  „,[*»]]„  +  {l,[X,j}  4-  ™,[Fy]  +  „,[*,,]}, 

+  R['']  +  -,[^]+«.[*»"-0 («). 

The  direction  cosines  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  are  pro- 
portional to  the  co- efficients  of  x,  ?/,  s.  Now  these  are  to  be  the 
direction  cosines  of  (ho  same  line  of  the  suhsi  ance  as  was  altered 
into  the  line  ^  :  mi,  :  nr  Hence,  if  I  :  in  :  it,  are  q nan! i ties  propor- 
tional  to  the  direction  cosines  of  this  line  in  its  initial  position, 
we  must  have 

«X.]  +  mJT«]  +  »,H&]=,I    ) 

',[*»]  +  m1[r!,]+«,[Zj,].,„,     (14), 

!,[xs]+mi[r,] +»,[&].,„  I 

where  ij  is  arbitrary.      Suppose,  to  fix  the  ideas,  that  llt  m„  nt 

are  the,  co-ordinates  of  a  certain  point  of  the  substance  in  its 
altered  state,  and  that  I,  m,  n  are  proportional  to  the  initial  co- 
ordinates of  the  same  point  of  the  substance.  Then  we  shall 
have,  by  the  fundamental  equations,  the  expressions  for  litmlt  m, 
in  terms  of  I,  m,  n.  Using  these  in  the  first  members  of  (14), 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  abbreviated  notation  (5),  we  have 
precisely  the  same  equations  for  I,  in,  n  as  (9}  for  x,  y,  z  above. 

A::«;ys:sf,f;i  182.  From  the  preceding  analysis  it  follows  that  any  homo- 
distortion  geneous  strain  whatever  applied  to  a  body  generally  changes  a 
ton.  sphere  of  the  body  into  an  ellipsoid,  and  causes  the  latter  to 

rotate  about  a  definite  axis  through  a  definite  angle.  In.  par- 
ticular eases  the  sphere  may  remain  a  sphere.  .Also  there 
may  be  no  rotation.  In  the  general  case,  when  there  is  no 
rotation,  there  are  three  directions  in  the  body  (the  axes  of  the 
ellipsoid)  which  remain  fixed;  when  there  is  rotation,  there 
are  generally  three  wucli  directions,  but  not  rectangular.  Some- 
times, however,  there  is  but  one. 

Pure  strain.  183-  When  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  are  lines  of  the  body 
whose  directions  do  not  change,  the  strain  is  said  to  be  pure, 
or  unaccompanied  by  rotation.  The  strains  we  have  already 
considered   were  more  general  than  this,   being  pure  strains 
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accompanied  by  rotation.     We  proceed  to  find  the  analytical  Pure  st 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  a  pure  strain. 

Let  OH,  OH',  OH" -be  the  three  principal  axes  of  the  strain, 
and  let  I,  m,  n,     I',  in',  ri,     I",  m",  n", 

be  their  direction  cosines.  Let  a,  a,  a"  be  the  principal  elonga- 
tions. Then,  if  £,  £',  f '  be  the  position  of  a  point  of  the  un- 
altered body,  with  reference  to  OH,  OH',  OH",  its  position  in 
the  body  when  altered  will  he  n£,.a'£',  a"£".  But  if  x,  y,  z  be 
its  initial,  and  #,,  ylt  zi  its  final,  positions  with  reference  to 
OX,  OY,  OZ,  we  have 

£=lx  +  my  +  nz,    £'  =  ete.,    £"  =  etc. (15), 

and      xt  -  la£  +  fa'J'  +  l''a"£",   yl  =  etc.,   zi  —  etc. 
For  £,  £',  i"  substitute  their  values  (15),  and  we  have  a;,,  y,,  »,  in 
terms  of  a:,  »/,  a,  expressed  by  i.lie  following  equations  : — 
«,=s(al»  +  o'i"  +  BT»}as-l-(alM+B'ft»'  +  a'T'm" ) y  +  (aZn  +  n7V  WW)  s) 
j^l^i  +  AY'  +  aVrix  +  la™'  +a,'"f ,+  »"»"))!'+{a™»  +  «'™V  +  «"~"»'0*  [-( 

Hence,  comparing  with  (1)  of  §  181,  wo  have 

[X*l  =  a?  +  a'P+a"r,etc.;  1 

[-2V,]  =  [  Yz\  =  amn  +  a'm'n'  +  a"m"n",  etc.  J v     '' 

In  these  equations,  /,  £',  f,  m,  m',  m'\  n,  n',  n",  are  deducible 
from  three  independent  elements,  the  three  angular  co-ordinates 
(§  100,  above)  of  a  vigi.il  body,  of  which  one  point  is  held  fixed  ; 
and  therefore,  along  with  a,  a,  a",  constituting  in  all  six  in- 
dependent elements,  may  be  determined  so  as  to  make  the  six 
members  of  these  equations  have  any  six  prescribed  values. 
Hence  the  conditions  necessary  mid  suilioictit  to  insure  no  rotation 

[J5,].[F«],   [X,].[«i],   [Xj,]-[F.] (18). 

184.  If  a  body  experience,  a  succession  of  strains,  each  un- Composi 
accompanied  by  rotation,  its  resulting  condition  will  generally  strains, 
be  producible  by  a  strain  and  a  rotation.  From  this  follows 
tho  remarkable  corollary  that  three  pure  strains  produced  one 
after  another,  in  any  piece  of  matter,  each  without  rotation, 
may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  the  body  unstrained,  but  rotated 
through  some  angle  about  some  axis.  We  shall  have,  later, 
most  important  and  interesting  applications  to  fluid  motion, 
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CompoBi-  ■which  (Vol.  II.)  will  be  proved  to  be  instantaneously,  or  dif- 
strnins.  "  ferentially,  irrotational ;  but  which  may  result  in  leaving  a 
whole  fluid  mass  merely  turned  round  from  its  primitive  posi- 
tion, as  if  it  had  been  a  rigid  body.  The  following  elementary 
geometrical  investigation,  though  not  bringing  out  a  tiioroiighiy 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  affords  a  rigorous  demon- 
stration of  the  proposition,  Ly  proving  it  for  a  particular  case. 

Let  us  consider,  as  above  (§  171),  a  simple  shearing  motion. 
A  point  0  being  belli  fixed,  suppose-  the  matter  of  the  body  in 
a  plane,  cutting  that  of  the  diagram  perpendicularly  in  CD,  to 
move  in  this  plane  from  right  to  left  parallel  to  DC;  and  in 
other  planes  parallel  to  it  let  there  be  motions  proportional  to 
their  distances  from  0.  Consider  first  a  shear  from  P  to  P, ; 
then  from  P,  on  to  Ps;  and  let  0  be  taken  in  a  line  through 
r,  P,        Q.  P,  A,    0  P  A  r*  P"    Perpendicular   to 

' "     — *-°  CD.   During  the  shear 

from  P  to  P,  a  point 
Q  moves  of  course  to 
Ql  through  a  distance 
QQX  =  PP,.  Choose  Q  midway  between  P  and  P„  so  that 
PtQ  =  QP  =  lPtP.  Now,  as  we  have  seen  above  (g  152),  the 
line  of  the  body,  which  is  the  principal  axis  of  contraction  in  the 
shear  from  Q  to  QL,  is  0.1,  bisecting  the  angle  QOE  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  OA,,  bisecting  QfiE  at  the  end,  of  the  whole 
motion  considered.  The  angle  between  these  two  lines  is  half 
the  angle  Q,OQ,  that  is  to  say,  is  equal  to  PfiQ-  Hence,  if  the 
plane  CD  is  rotated  through  an  angle  equal  to  PfiQ,  in  the 
plane  of  the  diagram,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bands  of  a  watch, 
during  the  shear  from  Q  to  Qt,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
shear  from  P  to  P,,  this  shear  will  be  effected  without  final 
rotation  of  its  principal  axes.  (Imagine  the  diagram  turned 
round  till  0A1  lies  along  OA.  The  actual  and  the  newly 
imagined  position  of  CD  will  show  how  this  plane  of  the  body 
has  moved  during  such  non-rotational  shear.) 

Now,  let  the  second  step,  P,  to  Pa,  be  made  so  as  to  complete 
the  whole  shear,  P  to  P£,  which  we  have  proposed  to  consider. 
Such  second  partial  shear  may  be  made  by  the  common  shear- 
ing process  parallel  to  the  new  position  (imagined  in  the  preced- 
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ing  parenthesis)  of  CD,  and  to  make  itself  also  non-rotational,  Composi- 
as  its  predecessor  has  been  made,  we  must  turn  further  round,  strains, 
in  the  same  direction,  through  an  angle  equal  to  QfiP^  Thus 
in  these  two  steps,  each  made  non-rotational,  we  have  turned 
f  he  plane  CD  round  through  an  angle  equal  to  QfiQ.  But  now, 
we  have  a  whole  shear  PPt ;  and  to  make  this  as  one  non-rota- 
tional shear,  we  must  turn  CD  through  an  angle  PfiP  only, 
which  is  less  than  QfiQ  by  the  excess  of  P-^OQ  above  QOP. 
Hence  the  resultant  of  the  two  shears,  PPV  P,P2,  each  sepa- 
rately deprived  of  rotation,  is  a  single  shear  PP„  and  a  rota- 
tion of  its  principal  axes,  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
through  an  angle  equal  to  QOP1  —  POQ. 

185.     Make  the  two  partial  shears  each  non-rotationally.   Re- 
turn from  their  resultant  in  a  single  n  on -rotational  shear :  we 
conclude  with  the  body  unstrained,  but  turned  through  the  angles 
QOP1~POQ,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
x,  =  Ax  +  ey  +  hz 
y  =  cx  +  By+az 
a,—  bx  +  ay  +  Cz 
is  {§  183)  the  its  os t  frfrru;v:il  possible  expression  for  the  displace- 
ment of  any  point  of  a  body  of  which,  one  point  is  held  fixed, 
Strained  according  to  iiny   three  lines    at    right   angles   to    one 
another,  as  principal   axes,   whi'.-h    are   kept   fixed  in  direction, 
relatively  to  the  lines  of  reference  OX,  OY,  OZ. 

t-imilarly,  if  the  body  thus  strained  lie  again  nor.  rotatior.ully 
strained,  the  most  general  possible  expressions  for  xs,  y3,  e3, 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  position  to  which  at,,  y0  zit  will  he  brought, 

flsI=J*la!1+c]y1  +5,8, 

Substituting  in  these,  for  x,,yt,  s, ,  their  preceding  expressions, 
in  terms  of  the  primitive  co-oi-dmalcs,  x,  y,  z,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing expressions  for  the  eo  ordiriaf.es  of  the  position  to  which  the 
point  in  question  is  brought  by  the  two  strains  : — ■ 
xl={AlA  +  clc  +  blb)x  +  {Aic  +  GlB  +  bla)y  +  {Aib  +  e1a  +  blCf)!t 
Vt=(clA+£le+aJ>)a:  +  (clc+£1B  +  a1a)j/  +  {elb+B1a  +  aiO)x 
sa  =  (b,A  +  a,c  +  Cfi)  x  +  (6tc  +  a,B  +  C,a)  y  +  (6,6  +  a,a  +  0,0)  a 
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The  resultant  displacement  thus  represented  is  not  generally  of 
the  non-rotational  character,  the  conditions  (18)  of  §  183  not 
being  fulfilled,  as  we  see  immediately.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
see  that  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  expression  for  xa  is  not 
necessarily  equal  to  die  coetlicient  of  #  in  the  expression  for  yr 

Cor.—  If  both  strain*  art;  infituwiy  small,  tin:  resultant  displace- 
ment is  a  pure  strain  without  rotation.  For  A,  B,  C,  Alt  Bl}  C\ 
are  each  infinitely  nearly  unity,  and  a,  b,  etc.,  each  infinitely 
small.  Hence,  neglecting  the  products  of  these  infinitely  small 
quantities  among  one  another,  a'ul  of  any  of  them  with  the  differ- 
ences between  the  former  and  unity,  we  have  a  resultant  dis- 
placement 

xt=  AtAx     +  (c  +  cl)y  +  (b  +  b,)z 

*.  =  («,  +  «)»  +  BtEy     +  («+«> 

zs  =  (6,  +  6)  x  +  (a,  +  a)  y  +  Cfiz, 
which  represents  a  pure  strain  nr.arcoaipa.nicd  by  rotation. 

186.  The  measurement  of  rotation  in  a  strained  elastic  solid, 
or  in  a  moving  fluid,  is  much  facilitated  by  considering  sepa- 
rately tin-  displacement  of  any  line  of  the  substanca  We  are 
therefore  led  now  to  a  short  digression  on  the  displacement 
of  a  curve,  which  may  either  belong  to  a  continuous  solid  or 
fluid  mass,  or  may  be  an  elastic  cord,  given  in  any  position. 
The  propositions  at  which  we  shall  arrive  are,  of  course,  appli- 
cable to  a  flexible  but  inextensiblc  cord  (§  14,  above)  as  a 
particular  case. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  displacements  to  be  considered 
do  not  depend  merely  on  the  curves  occupied  by  the  given  line 
in  its  successive  positions,  but  on  the  corresponding  points  of 
these  curves, 
i  What  we  shall  call  tangential  displacement  is  to  be  thus 
reckoned; — Divide  the  undisplaced  curve  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  infinitely  small  equal  parts.  The  sum  of  the  tangential 
components  of  the  displacements  from  all  the  points  of  division, 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  each  of  the  infinitely  small  parts, 
is  the  entire  tangential  displacement  of  the  curve  reckoned  along 
the  undisplaced  curve.  The  same  reckoning  carried  out  in  the 
displaced  curve  is  the  entire  tangential  displacement  recbyned 
uit  the  displaced  curve, 
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187.    The  whole  tangential  displacement  of  a  curve  reckoned  Tworenkon- 
alon"  the  displaced  curve,  exceeds  the  who!*:   tan cont.ial   dis-  gentinidis- 

°  r  °  placement 

placement  reckoned  al^ng  the  undisplaced  curve  bj  half  the  wmpared. 
rectangle  under  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  absolute  terminal 
displacements,  taken  as  positive  when  the  displacement  of  the 
end  towards  which  the  tangential  components  are  if  positive 
exceeds  that  at  the  other.  This  theorem  may  be  proved 
by  a  geometrical  demonstration  which  the  reader  may  easily 
supply. 

Annlytk'sillv  thus: — Let  x,  y,  z  he  tlie  co-ordinates  of  any 
point,  P,  in  the  undisplaced  curve;  *„  yj}  *,,  those  of  P,  the 
point  to  which  the  same  point  of  the  curve  is  displaced.  Let 
dx,  dy,  dz  he  the  increments  of  the  three  coordinates  corre- 
sponding to  ar.v  infinitely  small  arc,  da,  of  the  first ;  so  that 

da=(d^+dy'+  <&")*, 
and    let    corresponding    notation    apply    to    the    corresponding 
element  of  the  displaced  curve.     Let  0  denote  the  angle  between 
the  line  PP,  and  the  tangent  to  the  undisplaced  curve  through 
P ;  so  that  we  have 

.     ic,  —  x  dx     ;/,  —  y  dy     sl  —  zdz 
~7Td*+    D     5"1"    2T5' 
where  for  brevity 

lii-ing  ihn  iilisohitc  space  of  displacement.     Henee 

D  cos$dx  =  (xl  —  x)dx  +  (yl  —  y)dy  +  (zl  -z)dz. 
Similarly  we  have 

D  cos  $ldsl  =  («, -  x)dxi+  (yt  —  y)  dyt  +  (z:  - s)  tfc„ 
and  therefore 

Dcoa0ld31-I)o(»eds  =  (x1~x)d(xl-x)+(y1-j/)d(yl-y) 
+  &-*)<*&-*), 
or  D  cos  S,*,  -  D  cos  6ds  =  J  d(D'). 

To  find  the  difference  of  the  tangential  displacements  reckoned 
the  two  ways,  we  have  only  to  integrate  this  expression.  Thus 
we  obtain 

fD  cos  Bjds,  -  JD  cos  Bds  =  \(B,n  - 1)")  =  \(D"  +  D')  (D"  -  D'), 
where  I)"  and  D'  denote  the  displacements  of  the  two  ends. 
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Tangential       188.     The  entire  tangential  displacement  of  a  closed  curve 
"Josed**     's  *^e  same  whether  reckoned  along  the  undisplaced   or  the 
displaced  curve. 

189.  The  entire  tangential  di-piar.ement  from  one  to  another 
of  two  conterminous  ares,  is  the  same  reckoned  along  cither  as 
along  the  other. 

of'arilSd  190,     ^e  ent're  tangential  displacement  of  a  rigid  closed 

doMdcurte.  curve  when  rotated  through  any  angle  ahout  any  axis,  is  equal 

to  twice  the  area  of  its  projection  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to 

the  axis,  multiplied  hy  the  sine  of  the  angle. 
Tangential  (a)     Prop. — The  entire  tangential  displacement  round  a  closed 

"y  strained  solid,  is  equal  to 


2(P^  +  Qp  +  lilr), 

where  P,  Q,  E  denote,  for  its  initial  position,  the  areas  of  its 
projections  on  the  planes  YOZ,  ZOX,  XOY  respectively,  and 
■m,  p,  <r  arc  as  follows  : — - 

— row-M 

'-UlTml-VW. 

To  prove  this,  let,  farther, 

a=l\\Zy\  +  [Yz-\\ 

c-^{[Yx]  +  [Xy\}. 
Thus  we  have 

a;,  =  Ax  +  cy  +  bs+  ay  —  pz 
y^cx  +  By+w  +  wz-nx 

zl  =  bx  +  ay  +  C'%  +  px  —  iry. 
Hence,  according  to  the  previously  mvestkfiited  expression,  we 
have,  for  the  tiuj^enthd  di.^phiei'meni,  reckoned  along  the  undis- 
placed curve, 

flh-.)A+fo-iO*+(ii-.)*) 

-/[M(4-1K+  (B-1),/  +  (C-  l)^  +  2(«j»  +  to  +  o»)) 

+  w  (ydz  -  zdy)  +  p  (adx  -  xdz)  +  a-  (xdy  —  ydx)~\. 
The  first  part,  }^d{  },  vanishes  for  a  closed  curve. 
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The  remainder  of  tie  expression  is  T 

mf(y$B  -  zdy)  +  pf(&tx  -  xdz)  +  <rf{xdy  -  ydx),  J 

which,  according  to  the,  formula;  for  projection 

For,  as  in  §  3(i  (a),  we  Lave  in  the  plane  of  xy 

j(x-'l,'/  -  ydx)  =  JVW0, 
douhle  the  area  of  the  orthogonal  projection  of  the  curve  on  that 
plane ;  and  similarly  for  the  other  integrals. 

(b)  Prom  this  and  §  190,  it  follows  that  if  the  body  is  rigid, 
and  therefore  only  rotationa I \y  disp'aeed,  if  at  all,  [Zy]  —  [Ye] 
is  equal  to  twice  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  rotation  multiplied  hy 
the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the  line 
of  reference  OX. 

(c)  And  in  general  [Zy]  -[Ye]  measures  the  entire  tangential 
displacement,  divided  by  the  area  on  ZOY,  of  any  closed  curve 
given,  if  a  piano  curve,  in  the  plane  YOZ,  or,  if  a  tortuous  curve, 
given  so  as  to  have  zero  area  projections  on  ZOX  and  XOY. 
The  entire  tangential  displacement  of  any  closed  curve  given  in 
a  plane,  A,  perpendicular  to  a  line  whose  direction  cosines  are 
proportional  to  ot,  p,  <r,  is  equal  to  twice  its  area  multiplied  hy 
n/(w°+p"  +  o"*).  And  tli.'-  finrltv  tan^'iitial  diMi'aooment  of  any 
closed  curve  whatever  i*  equal  to  twice,  the  area  of  it?  projection 
on  A,  multiplied  by  ^/(sr*  +  p5  +  <j'). 

In  the  transformation  of  co-ordinates,  ir,  p,  a  transform  by  the 
elementary  cosine  law,  and  of  course  ro?  +  p*  +  <i'  is  an  invariant ; 
that  is  to  say,  its  value  is  unchanged  liy  1  ra  n*  Ion  tuition,  from  one 
.set  of  rectangular  axes  to  another. 

(d)  In  non- rota  I. ional  Loinoge neons;  strain,  the  entire  tangential 
displacement  along  any  curve  from  the  fixed  point  to  (a;,  y,  s), 
reckoned  along  the  undisplaced  curve,  is  equal  to 

\{{A - 1)3*+  (B-l) y'  +  (0 -  1)  «!  +  2  {aye  +  bex  +  cxy)}. 
Reckoned  along  displaced  curve,  it  is,  from  this  and  §  187, 
i{(A  -1)3*  +  (£-l)y"  +  (C  -1)*' +  2(ayz  +  bex  +  cxy)} 
+  Jtt(i-l)«  +  V  +  ft.]i+[«+(2-l)»  +  «r 

+  [h;c±ay  +  (C-Y)*\*}. 
And    the   entire   tangential   displacement  from  one  point  along 
any  curve  to  another  point,  is  independent  of   the  curve,  i.e., 
is  the  same  along  any  number  of  conterminous  curves,  this  of 
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course  whether  reckoned  in  each  case  along  the  undisplaeed  or 
along  the  displaced  curve, 

(e)  Given  tlio  absolute  displacement,  of  every  point,  to  find  the 
strain.  Let  a,  ,8,  y,  bo  the  components,  illative  to  fixed  axes, 
OX,  OY,  OZ,  of  the  displacement  of  a  particle,  P,  initially  in 
the  position  x,  y,  e.  That  is  to  say,  let  x  +  a,  y  +  /S,  z  +  y  be  the 
co-ordinates,  in  the  strained  body,  of  the  point  of  it  which  was 
initially  at  x,  y,  z. 

Con  side  i'  the  matter  all  round  this  point  in  ii.s  first  and  second 
positions.  Taking  this  point  P  as  moveable  origin,  let  £,  y,  £ 
be  the  initial  co  ordinates  of  any  other  point  near  it,  and  £,,  *?,,  ls 
the  final  co-ordinates  of  the  same. 

The  initial  and  final  co-ordinates  of  the  last- mentioned  point, 
■with  reference  to  the  fixed  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ,  will  be 

x  +  £,  ;/  +  ■>!,  z  +  Z, 
and  *  +  *  +  £„  y  +  /3  +  ijj,  z  +  y  +  tit 

respectively ;  that  is  to  say, 

»  +  *,-£  p  +  v^y,  y  +  tt-t 

are  the  components  of  the  displacement  of  die  point  which  had 
initially  the  co-ordinates  x  +  £,  y  +  jj,  s  +  £,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  arc  the  values  of  a,  j3,  y,  when  a:,  y,  z  are  changed  into 

x  +  £,  y  +  i),  z  +  & 
Hence,  by  Taylor's  theorem, 

.        .     da.  „     da.         da  . 


the  higher  powers  mid  products  of  £,  rj,  t  being  neglected.  Com- 
paring these  expressions  with  (1)  of  §  181,  we  see  that  they  ex- 
press the  changes  in  the  co-ordinates  of  any  displaced  point  of 
a  body  relatively  to  three  rectangular  axes  in  fixed  directions 
through  one  point  of  it,  when  all  other  points  of  it  are  displaced 
relatively  to  this  one,  in  any  manner  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dition of  giving  a  homogeneous  strain.  Hence  we  perceive  that 
at  distances  all  round  any  point,  so  small  that  the  first  terms 
only  of  the  expressions  by  Taylor's  theorem  for  the  differences  of 
displacement   are   sensible,   the   strain  is  sensibly  homogeneous, 
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and  we  conclude  that  ihe  divecthms  of  the  j)iii;i'i[.al  axes  of  the  Heleiw 
strain  fit  any  point  (x,  y,  •),  and  the  amounts  of  the  elongations  straiD. 
of  the  matter  along  them,  and  the  tiuigerinnl   displacements  in 
closed  curves,  are  to  be  found  according  to  the  general  methods 
described  above,  by  taking 

r ,_  -,      da      ,      r-  n      da  r  „  ,      da 

[X.]=  =  +l.  [T,]-5,        [X,]-s, 

If  each  of  these  nine  quantities  is  cons(.;s.iit  (i.«,  the  same  for  all  nomo. 
values  of  a;,  i/,  ~).  the  strain  is  homogeneous  :  not  unless.  strain. 

(f)  The  condition  that  the  strain  may  be  infinitely  small  is  \}\:.y  J.'^u'i'-iirL. 

da       da       da 

dx'  dy'  ds' 
dp  dp  dp 
dx'  dy'dz' 
dy      dy      dy 

dx'   dy'   dz' 
must  be  each  infinitely  small, 

(rj)     These  formula  sipply  to  1he  most  general  possible  motion  Moat 
of  any  substance,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  C  ™)" 
equations  of  kinematics.      If  we  introduce  time  as  independent  ""* 
variable,  we  have  for  component  velocities  u,  v,  w,   parallel  to 
tho  fixed  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ,  the  following  expressions;  w,  y,z,  t 
being  independent  variables,  mid  a.  {!,  -,■  functions  of  them  : — 
da  dp  dy 

~  dt'       ~  dt'  dt' 

(A)  If  we  introduce  the  condition  that  no  line  of  the  body  ex- 
periences any  elongation,  we  have  the  general  Liquations  for  the 
kinematics   of  a  rigid  body,  of  which,  however,  we  have  had  ("isnkc  nf 
enough   already.      The  equations   of  condition    to    express    this  rigi'l  body. 

will  be  six.  in  number,  among  the  nine  quantities  -j- ,  etc.,  which 

{</)  are,  in  this  case,  each  constant  relatively  to  x,  y,  z.  There 
are  left  three  independent  arbitrary  elements  to  express  any 
a.nrpdar  motion  of  a  rigid  body. 
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(t)  If  the  disturbed  condition  is  so  related  to  the  initial  con- 
dition that  every  portion  of  the  body  can  pa^s  from  its  initial  to 
its  disturbed  position  ;itid  strain,  by  a  translation  and  a  strain 
without  rotation  ;  i.e.,  if  the  three  principal  axes  of  the  Strain  at 
any  point  are  lines  of  the  substances-inch  retain  (heir  parallelism, 
we  must  have,  g  183  (18), 

dfi  _dy      dy     Oa      da  _  d$ 
dz      dy '   dz     dz'   dy     dx' 
and  if  these  equations  are  fulfilled,  the  strain  is  non-rotational,  as 
specified.      But  these  three  o:p;a!.iom  express  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  adx  +  ^  +  ^ 

is  the  differential  of  ;v  fund  ion  of  three  independent  variables. 
Hence  we  have  the  remarkable  |»r.>ix>siii.>n,  and  its  converse,  that 
if  F  (:c,  V'  z)  denote  any  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point 
of  a  body,  and  if  every  such  point  be  displaced  from  its  given 

position  fa  y,  ;)  to  the  point  whoso  co-ordinates  are 

dF  dF  dF 

-,-*+-&,  H-v^^-iS 0). 

the  principal  axes  of  the  strain  at  every  point  are  lines  of  the 
substance  which  have  retained  their  parallelism.  The  displace- 
ment hack  from  (a:,,  yif  sj  to  fa  y,  z)  fulfils  the  same  condition, 
and  therefore  we  must  have 

dF,  dF,  dF,  ,_, 


where  Ft  denotes  a  function  of  xlf  y„  s,,  and  -   -!,  etc.,   its 

partial  differential  coefficients   with  reference  to  this  system  of 

variables.     The  relation  between  F  and  F,  is  clearly 

F  +  F^-^D* (3), 

„,     dF'     dF'     dF*     dF'     dF'     dF,s 

where  I) z  =  — —■+  — ^  +  __  =  -_ l  +  __l  +  _^ U) 

dx*      dy1      dz*      dxt*      dys'      dz,*  v  ' 

This,  of  course,  may  be  proved  by  ordinary  analytical  methods, 
applied  to  find  x,  y,  z  in  terms  of  a:,,  yt,  z,,  when  the  latter  are 
given  by  (1)  in  terms  of  the  former. 

{j)  Let  o,  {$,  y  be  any  three  functions  of  a;,  y,  z.  Let  dSbo 
any  element  of  a  surface;  I,  m,  n  the  direction  cosines  of  its 
normal. 
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»-  H'S-s-e-s-s  -0)} 

./(«J«+«,+7i) (5), 

the  former  integral  being  over  any  curvilinear  area  bounded  bya 

closed  curve  ;  and  the  latter,  which  may  he  written 


, ,    /    dx     ndy        dz\ 


being  round  the  periphery  of  this  curve  line*.     To  demonstrate 
this,  begin  with  the  part,  of  Llic  first  member  of  (5)  depending  on 


"«(-i-S)i 


W 

and  to  evaluate  it  divide  A"  into  winds  by  planes  parallel  to  ZOY, 
and  each  of  these  bands  into  rectangles.      The  breadth  at  x,  y,  z, 

of  the  band  between  the  planes  x  —  ,tdx  and  x-Y-^dx  is-.  —  ,  if  0 

denote  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  plane  of  S  to  the  plane  x. 
Hence  if  ds  denote  an  element  of  the  curve  in  which  the  plane 
x  cuts  the  surface  S,  we  may  take 

dS=—. — -.dxds. 

And  we  have  I-  cos  6,  and  therefore  may  put 


=  JJdx  ds-.-= fadx. 

The  limits  of  the  s  integral. ion  beir.g  properly  intended  to  wo  see 
that  the-  remaining  integration,  fadx,  must  be  performed  round 
the  periphery  of  the  curve  bounding  8.  By  this,  and  correspond- 
ing evaluations  of  (lie  parts  of  the  first  member  of  (5)  depend  ing 
on  ,3  and  y,  the  equation  is  proved. 

*  This  theorem  was  given  by  Stokes  in  his  Smith's  Prize  paper  for  1851 
(Cambridge  University  Calendar,  18.J1).  The  demonstration  in  the  testis  an 
cxpansi.-iii  of  that  indicated  in  our  first  edition.  A  moro  s  yn  the  lies!  proof  is 
given  in  §  69  (j)  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  paper  on  "Vortex  Motion,"  Trans.  R.  S.  E. 
1869.  A  thoroughly  analytical  proof  is  given  by  Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell  in  his 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  t%  24). 
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Hetero-  (k)  It  is  remarkalde  i.li;it 

='  /^K|-S)-(l-2)-(f-|)} 

is  the  same  for  all  surfaces  Kuviny  common  eur\  ilioear  boundary; 
and  when  a,  ft,  y  are  the  components  of  a  displacement  froma;,  y,  z, 
it  is  the  en  tiro  tangential  displacement  round  the  said  curvi- 
linear boundary,  lieing  a  closed  curve.  It  is  therefore  this  that  is 
nothing  when  the  displacement  of  every  part  is  non-rotational. 
And  when  it  is  not  no  thine,  wn  see  !>y  Ihe  above  propositions  and 
corollaries  precisely  what  the  measure  of  the  rotation  .is. 
r '.-'''nlno-  '''■'    T^s'ly-,  Wo  SGe  what  the  meaning,  for  the  case  of  no  rota- 

tlon-  tion,  of  j (odx  4-  fitly  +  ydz),  or,  as  it  has  been  called,   "  the  dis- 

placement function,"  is.  It  is,  the  onrirc  tangential  displacement 
along  any  curve  from  the  fixed  point  0,  to  the  point  I'  (x,  y,  z). 
And  the  entire  tangent  hid  displacement,  being  in  this  case  the 
same  along  all  different  curves  proceeding  from  one  to  another 
of  any  two  points,  is  equal  ':■;]  the  difference  of  the  values  of  the 
displacement  functions  at  those  points, 

-F^nCii-.       j9i     j^s  there  can  be  neither  annihilation  nor  generation 

tinuito."     of  matter  in  any  natural  motion  or  action,  the  whole  qua.nt.ity 

of  a  fluid  within  any  space  at  any  time  must  be  equal  to  the 

quantity  originally  in  thut  space,  increased  by  the  whole  quan- 
tity that  has  entered  it  and  diminished  by  the  whole  quantity 
that  has  left.  it.  This  idea  when  expressed  in  a  perfectly  com- 
prehensive, manner  for  every  portion  of  a  fluid  in  motion  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  "equation  of  continuity''  an  i;nli;qipi!y 
chosen  expression. 

integral  192.     Two  ways  of  proceeding  to  express  this  idea  present 

ru::i.ini]ii.Y.  t! lemse! vc=i,  each  affording  instructive  views  regarding  the  pro- 
perties of  fluids.  In  one  we  consider  a  definite  portion  of  the 
fluid ;  follow  it  in  its  motions ;  and  declare  that  the  average 
density  of  the  substance  varies  inversely  as  its  volume.  We 
thus  obtain  the  equation  of  continuity  in  an  integral  form. 

Let  a,  h,  c  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  of  a  moving  fluid, 
at  a  particular  era  of  reckoning,  and  let  x,  y,  z  he  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  position  it.  has  reached  at  any  time  t  from  that  era.  To 
specify  completely  the  motion,  is  to  give  each  of  these  three  vary- 
ing co-ordinates  as  a  function  of  a,  b,  c,  t. 
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Let  Hi/,  6b,  So  denote  tins  cd<i«i,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  eu-onli-  Tntit-rai 
nates,  of  a  very  nm:ill  t'eettingular  parallelepiped  of  (.In:  fluid,  when  coniLiiuii.y. 
( =  0.  Any  portion  of  the  fluid,  if  only  small  enough  in  all  its 
dimensions,  must  (§  190,  e),  in  the  motion,  approximately  fulfil 
the  condition  of  a  body  uniformly  strained  throughout  its  volume. 
Hence  if  So,  56,  Se  are  taken  infinitely  small,  the  corresponding 
portion  of  fluid  must  (g  156)  remain  a  parallelepiped  during  the 
motion, 

If  it,  6,  c  be  the  initial  co-oruina!.e^  of  one  angular  point  of  this 
parallelepiped  :  and  a  +  8a,  b,  c ;  a,  6  +  36,  c ;  a,  b,  c  +  Sc;  those 
of  the  other  extremities  of  the  three  edges  that  meet  in  it  :  the 
C'l-ordinateK  of  the  same  points  of  the  fluid  at  time  f,  will  be 

*,  y,  * ; 


Hence  the  b 

spective.lv-  ■ 


—     ^     <&\l  s  da 

,rfaa      da*      da'J        '     /da?      dtf      tf?\i'  ' 
\(fa3     rfrt"     day 


,M     df_     d^i 

\i!!r      d/r      dbV 


\db*  +d¥  +  dl?) 


(dtf  +  dl+d^\iSc  dc 

\<Ul      dc*      dc1}      '     73?     dp      <h?\$' 
\dc*  +  dcJ+dcT) 

The  volume  of  this  parallelepiped  is  therefore 

dxdy  ds     dxdi/dz      <h-.ihidz      dxdyda      dxdy  dx\ 
dc      dadedb    '  dbdeda      dbdade      dedadb      dadbda/ 
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>r  usually  written, 

dy       ds 


db' 

dy 


[V.)2. 


Now  as  there  can  be  neither  increase  nor  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  mallei'  in  any  portion  of  t.he  fluid,  the  density,  or  tile 
quantity  of  matter  per  unit  of  volume,  in  the  iulinitely  small  por- 
tion we  have  hecn  considering,  must  vary  inversely  as  its  volume 
if  this  varies.  Hence,  ii'  p  denote  the  density  of  the  fluid  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  (;<:,  y,  z)  at  time  t,  and  pa  the  initial  density, 

dx      dy       dz 


dx       dy 

db'    db' 

d.i;       dy 
winch  is  the  integral  ;i  equation  of  continuity." 

Differential  193.  The  form  under  which  the  equation  of  continuity  is 
SStyf  most  commonly  given,  or  the  differential  equation  of  coniimdli/, 
as  wo  may  call  it,  expresses  that  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the 
density  bears  to  tlie  density,  at  any  instant,  the  same  ratio  as 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  volume  of  an  infinitely  small  portion 
bears  to  the  volume  of  this  portion  at  the  same  instant. 

To  find  it,  let  a,  b,  r,  denote  the  c>  ordinat.es,  not  when  ( =  0, 
but  at  any  time  t  —  dt,  of  tlie  point   of  fluid  whose  co-ordinates 

are  x,  >/,  z  at  t\  so  that,  we  have 


_dy 


dt, 


according  to  the  ordinary  notation  for  partial  differential  co- 
efficients; or,  if  we  denote  by  u,  v,  w,  the  components  of  the 
velocity  of  this  point  of  the  fluid,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates, 

x  -  a  -  udt,  y~l>  =  vdt,  z  -  c  —  wdt. 
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s= 

,      du  ,     dii     dv 

--  1  +  -,-  dt,    ,    =  -, 
da         da,      da 

js~- 

-d-dt           'hj  -  1  + 
db     '          db 

dx 

du   .            d,y      dv 

and,  as  wo  must  reject  nil  tei-tns  involving  higher  powers  of  dt 
than  the  first,  the  determinant,  becomes  simply 

/du      dv      dw\   , 

\da     db      dej 

Thin  therefore  expresses  the  ratio  in  which  the  volume  is  aug- 
mented in  time  dt.  The  corresponding  ratio  of  variation  of 
density  is 

i3 

P 

if  Z>p  denote  the  dilTei'e.nl.jal  of  p,  t.lie  density  of  one  and  the  same 
portion  of  fluid  lis  it  moves  from  the  position  (it,  b,  e)  to  (x,  y,  z) 
in  the  interval  of  time  from  '  -dt  to  t.      Hence 

1  Dp      du      dv      dm 

p  dt       da      db       dc * 

Here  p,  u,  v,  w  are   regarded   as   functions   of  a.  b,  e,  and  (,  and 


the  variation  of  p  implied  in         is  the  rate  of  the  actual  variation 

of  the  density  of  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of  the  fluid  as  it 
moves  away  from  a  fixed    position  (a,  b,  c).      If    we    alter    the 

principle  of  the  notation,  and  consider  p  as  the  density  of  what- 
ever portion  of  the  fluid  is  at  time  '  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fixed  point  (a,  b,  c),  and  u,  v,  w  the  component,  velocities  of  the 

fluid  jiassiue  the  same  point  fit  the  same  time,  we  shall  Imve 

dt       dt  da         db  dc  '*  *■  '" 

Omitting  again  the  suffixes,  according  to  the  nsual  imperfect 
notation  for  pa.i-ti.al   differential   coefficients,  whieh  on  our  new 

understanding   can  cause   no  embarrass  met  it,  we   thus   have,  in 

virtue  of  the  preceding  equation, 

1   /dp        dp        dp         dp\      du      dv      dw 

p  \dt        da        db  dc/      da      db      dc        ' 

dp      d(Pu)      d(pv)     d  (pw) 
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'J  which  is  the  differential   equation  of  continuity,  in  the  form  in 

wdiich  it  :1s  mOHt  commonly  given. 

194.  The  other  way  referred  to  above  (§  192)  leads  im- 
mediately to  tin:  different iiil  equation  of  continuity. 

Imagine  a  space  fixed  in  the  interior  of  a  fluid,  and  consider 
the  fluid  which  flows  into  this  space,  and  the  fluid  which  flows 
out  of  it,  across  different  parts  of  its  bounding  surface,  in  any 
time.  If  the  fluid  is  of  the  same  density  and  incompressible, 
the  whole  quantity  of  matter  in  the  .-pace  in  question  must  re- 
main constant  at  all  times,  and  therefore  the  quantity  flowing 
in  must  be  equal  to  the  quantity  flowing  out  in  any  time.  If 
on  the  contrary,  during  any  period  of  motion,  more  fluid  enters 
than  leaves  the  fixed  space,  there  will  be  condensation  of 
matter  in  that  space;  or  if  more  fluid  leaves  than  enters,  there 
will  be  dilatation.  The  rate  of  augmentation  of  the  average 
density  of  the  fluid,  per  unit  of  time,  in  the  fixed  space  in 
question,  bears  to  the  actual  density,  at  any  instant,  the  same 
ratio  that  the  rate  of  acquisition  of  matter  into  thai,  space  bears 
to  the  whole  matter  in  that  space. 

Let  the  space  A  to  ::i.  infinitely  small  parallelepiped,  of  which 
the  edges  o,  0,  y  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  let 
x,  y,  z  he  the  co-ordinates  of  its  centre  ;  bo  that  k*  ^a,  i/±  J/?, 
s  ±  ly  are  the  co-ordinates  of  its  angular  points.  Let  p  be  the 
density  of  the  fluid  at  (x,  y,  z),  or  the  mean  density  through  the 
space  S,  at  the  time  (.     The  density  at  the  time  I  +  dt  will  he 

p  +  -f-  dt  ■  and  hence  the  quantities  of  fluid  contained  in  the 
space  S,  at  the  times  t,  and  t +  dt,  are  respectively  pa/ly  and 
(p  +  -jdt)  «|2y.  Hence  the  quantity  of  fluid  lost  (there  will  of 
coarse  be  an  absolute  gain  if  --  lie  positive)  in  the  time  dt  is 

-£«•>* <»>■ 

Now  let  u,  v,  vi  be  the  three  components  of  the  velocity  of  the 
fluid  {or  of  a  fluid  particle)  at  P.  These  quantities  will  be  func- 
tions of  x,  y,  z  (involving  also  t,  except  in  the  ca.se  of  "steady 
motion"),  and  will  in  general  vary  gradually  from  point  to  point 
of  the  fluid;  although  the  analysis  which  follows  is  not  restricted 
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by  this  consideration,  but  holds  even  in  cases  where  in  certain 
places  of  the  fluid  there  are  abrupt  transitions  in  the  velocity, 
as  may  be  seen  by  considering  them  as  limiting  crises  of  motions 
in  which  there  arc  very  sudden  continuous  transitions  of  velocity. 
If  tu  he  a  small  plane  area,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x,  and 
having  its  centre  of  gravity  at  P,  the  volume  of  fluid  which 
flows  across  it  in  the  time  dt  will  he  equal  to  wudl,  and  the 
mass  or  quantity  will  he  pwodt.  If  we  substitute  fiy  for  u>, 
the  quantity  which  Hows  across  either  of  the  faces  ,3,  y  of  the 
parallelepiped  S,  will  differ  from  this  only  on  account  of  the 
variation  in  the  value  of  pu ;  and  therefore  the  quantities  which 
How  across  the  two  sides  (3y  are  respectively 


di(oA) 


Hence  J-^-jiydt,  or  ^[^a/Jytff,  is  the  excess  of  the  quantity 

of  fluid  which  leaves  the  parallelepiped  across  one  of  the  faces 
fiy  above  that  which  enters  it  across  the  other.  By  considering 
in  addition  the  effect  of  the  motion  across  the  other  faces  of  the 
parallelepiped,  we  iind  for  the  total  quantity  of  fluid  lost  from  the 
space  S,  in  the  time  dt, 

H,M*«^j (j). 

I    dx  dy  dz    )    '  '  w 

Equating  this  to  the  us pivssio.u  («■),  previously  found,  we  have 

{^♦^♦*-£V>*~S**. 

and  we  deduce 

dil>u)  +  d(p»)  +  dif>v>)  +  <*P  =  Q  /£) 

dx  dy  dz         dt 

which  is  the  required  equation. 

195.     Several    references    have    been    made    in    preceding  Freedom 
sections  to  the  number   of  independent  variables   in   a   dis-  siraiut. 

placement,  or  to  (.he  degrees  of  freedom  or  constraint  under 
which  the  displacement  takes  place.  It  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  take  ;i  general  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  by 
itself. 
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196.  A  free  point  has  three  degrees  of  freedom,  inasmuch 
as  the  most  general  displacement  which  it  can  take  is  re- 
solvable into  three,  parullol  respectively  to  any  throe  directions, 
and  independent  of  each  other.  It  is  generally  convenient  to 
choose  these  three  directions  of  resolution  at  right  angles  to 
one  another. 

If  the  point  be  constrained  to  remain  always  on  a  given 
surface,  one  degree  of  constraint  is  introduced,  or  there  are 
left  but  two  degrees  of  freedom.  For  we  may  take  the 
normal  to  the  surface  as  one  of  three  rectangular  directions  of 
resolution.  No  displacement  can  be  effected  parallel  to  it: 
and  the  other  two  displacements,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface,  are  independent. 

If  the  point  be  constrained  to  remain  on  each  of  two  sur- 
faces, it  loses  two  degrees  of  freedom,  and  there  is  left  but 
one.  In  fact,  it  is  constrained  to  remain  on  the  curve  which 
is  common  l.o  bor.li  surfaces,  and  along  a  curve  there  is  at  ea.ch 
point  but  one  direction  of  displacement. 

197.  Taking  next  the  case  of  a  free  rigid  body,  we  have 
evidently  six  degrees  of  freedom  to  consider — three  inde- 
pendent translations  in  rectangular  directions  as  a  point  has, 
and  three  independent  rotations  about  three  mutually  rect- 
angular axes. 

If  it  have  one  point  fixed,  it  loses  three  degrees  of  freedom ; 
1  in  fact,  it  has  now  only  the  rotations  just  mentioned. 

If  a  second  point  be  fixed,  the  body  loses  two  more  degrees 
of  freedom,  and  keeps  only  one  freedom  to  rotate  about  the 
line  joining  the  two  fixed  points.    See  §  102  above. 

If  a  third  point,  not  in  a  line  with  the  other  two,  be  fixed, 
the  body  is  fixed. 

198.  If  a  rigid  body  is  forced  to  touch  a  smooth  surface, 

one  degree  of  freedom  is  lost ;  there  remain  Jive,  two  dis- 
placements parallel  to  the  tangent  pla.no  to  the  surface,  and 
three  rotations.  As  a  degree  of  freedom  is  lost  by  a  constraint 
of  the  body  to  touch  a  smooth  surface,  six  such  conditions 
completely  determine  the  position  of  the  body.  Thus  if  six 
points  on   the  barrel  and  stock  of  a  rifle  rest  on  six  convex 
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portions  of  the  surface  of  a  fixed  rigid  body,  the  rifle  may  be  Freedom 
placed,  and    replaced    any  number  of   times,  in    precisely  theat™»itori 
same  position,  and  always  left  quite  free  to  recoil  when  fired, 
lor  (lie  purpose  of  testing  its  accuracy. 

A  fixed  V  under  the  barrel  near  the  muzzle,  and  another 
under  the  swell  of  the  stock  close  in  front  of  the  trigger-guard, 
give  four  of  the  contacts,  bearing  the  weight  of  the  rifle.  A 
fifth  (the  one  to  he  broken  by  the  recoil)  is  supplied  by  a 
nearly  vertical  fixed  plane  close  behind  the  second  "V,  to  be 
touched  by  the  trigger-guard,  the  ride  being  pressed  forward 
in  its  V's  as  far  as  this  obstruction  allows  it  to  go.  This 
contact,  may  be  dispensed  with  and  nothing  sensible  of  accuracy 
lost,  by  having  a  mark  on  the  second  V,  and  a  correspoialiji^ 
mark  on  barrel  or  stock,  and  sliding  the  barrel  backwards  or 
forwards  in  the  V's  till  the  two  marks  are,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  judged  by  eye,  in  the  same  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
barrel's  axis.  The  sixth  contact  may  be  dispensed  with  by 
adjiiM.ing  two  marks  on  the  heel  and  toe  of  the  butt  to  be 
as  nearly  as  need  be  in  one  vertical  plane  judged  by  aid  of 
a  plummet.  This  method  requires  less  of  costly  apparatus, 
and  is  no  doubt  more  accurate  and  trustworthy,  and  more 
quickly  and  easily  executed,  than  the  ordinary  method  of 
clamping  the  rifle  in  a  massive  metal  cradle  set  on  a  heavy 
mechanical  slide. 

A  geometrical   clamp  is    a    means   of  applying   and    main-  Geometrical 
taining  six   mutual   pressures   between    two    bodies  touching  *     * 
one  another  at  six  points. 

A    "geometrical  slide"    is   any   arrangement    to    apply    five  Geometrical 
degrees   of  constraint,  and    leave    one    degree   of  freedom,  to 
the    relative    motion    of    two    rigid    bodies    by   keeping   them 
pressed  together  at  just  five  points  of  their  surfaces. 

Ex.   1.     The   transit   instrument  would  be   an   instance   if  ?™mDe^lJjl 
one  end  of  one   pivot,   made   slightly   convex,   were  pressed  iV'lls- 
against  a  fixed  vertical    end-plate,  by  a   spring  pushing  at 
the  other  end  of  the  axis.     The  other  four  guiding  points  are 
(he  points,  or  small  areas,  of  contact  of  the  pivots  on  the  Vs. 

Ex.  2.  Let  two  rounded  ends  of  legs  of  a  three-legged 
stool  Test  in  a  straight,  smooth,  V-shaped  canal,  and  the  third 
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on    a   smooth    horizontal   plane*.     Gravity  maintains   positive 

determinate  pressures  on  the  rive  hearing  points;  and  there 
is  a  determinate  distribution  and  amount  of  friction  to  be 
overcome,  to  produce  the  rectilineal  translation  id.  motion  thus 
accurately  provided  for. 
liiampieor  Ex.  3.  Let  only  one  of  the  feet  rest  in  a  V  canal,  and  let 
damp.  another  rest  in  a  trihedral  hollo wf*  in  line  with  the  canal,  the 
third  fctill  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane.  There  are  thus  six 
bearing  points,  one  on  the  horizontal  plane,  two  on  the  sides  of 
the  canal,  and  three  on  the  sides  of  the  trihedral  hollow  :  and 
the  stoul  is  fixed  in  a.  determinate  position  as  long  as  all  these 
six  contacts  are  unbroken.  Substitute  for  gravity  a  spring, 
or  a  screw  and  nut  (of  not  infinitely  rigid  material],  binding 
the  stool  to  the  rigid  body  to  which  these  six  planes  belong. 
Thus  we  have  a  " geometrical  clamp,"  which  clamps  two  bodies 
together  with   perfect  firmness  in  a  perfectly  definite  position, 

"   Thomson's  reprint  of  Eh;:li-o.:hilk:<  mid  Mnfl»rt!s:ti,  %  ;i-lij. 

t  A  conical  hollow  is  ranre  easily  made  (as  it  can  bo  bored  out  at  once  "by  an 
ni'diiiiiiy  Jri'il'!,  ;n.:l  initlls  nearly  enough  for  m of i  practical  applications  the 
^como-.rical  principle.  A  conical,  or  otherwise  rounded,  hollow  is  touched  at 
Ihroe  points  hy  knobs  or  ribs  projectme;  from  a  round  foot  resting  in  it,  and 
thu-  a^iiin  the  i;u'irtif!.!-icii!  primipks  is  riiiurousdy  fiiliiilid.  'J.'he  virtue  of  the 
s_-itii  i:  i-ti  i  ( iil  principle  is  v.i-Ii  ill  :i--t.j-:i  tccJ  by  it  -s  possible  violation  in  thin  very 
cast;.  Suppose  the  hollow  to  have  been  drilled  out  not  quite  "true,"  and 
ins  t  will  of  biiii.j:  a  circular  cone  to  lum,  slightly  elliptic  horizontal  sections:  — 
\  hi  uMrphorica.l  foot  will  nut  rest  steadily  in  it,  but  will  bo  liable  to  a  (.light 
hosi/oniai  ii:--.ihii,oriii-]i(  iii  thn  liirootiuii  pinallol  t;>  tl:o  major  axe-  of  the 
elliptic  section?,  besides  the  legitimate  rotation  round  any  axis  through  the 
centre  of  the  hemispherical  surface :  in  fact,  on  this  supposition  there  are  just 
two  points  of  contact  of  the  foot  in  the  hollow  instead  of  three.  "When  the  foot 
ami  hollow  are  kir;;c  e!iou;;;i  in  any  particular  case  to  allow  the  posMoL.ty  of 
this  defect  to  be  of  moment,  it  is  to  be  obviated,  not  by  any  vain  attempt  to 
turn  the  hollow  anil  the  foot  each  perfectly  "true:" — even  if  this  could  be  done 
thn  desired  result  wuiilii  be  lost;  by  tin:-  scuillcst  particle  of  matter  such  as  a 
chip  of  wood,  or  a  Ira,~t:u  iu  of  paper,  or  a  hair.  i:o:ti  n.:.'  into  the  hollow  whi  n, 
at  any  time  in  this  use  of  the  i:i-tn.r neo-.i ,  hue  lout  is  taken  out  and  put  in  ngiiin. 
On  the  contrary,  the  true  geometrical  method,  (of  which  the  general  principle 
was  taught  to  one  of  us  by  the  late  Professor  Willis  thirty  years  ago,)  is  to 
alter  one  or  other  of  r.iie  two  surfaces  so  a.s  tis  render  it  manifestly  not  a  limine 
of  revolution,  thus :— Kouehly  file  three  round  notches  in  the  hollow  so  as  to 
render  it  something  between  a  trihedral  pyramid  and  a  circular  eone,  leaving 
this  foot  approximately  .round  ,  or  else  roujrhly  tile  at  three  places  of  the  rounded 
foot  so  that  horizontal  sections  through  and  a  little  above  and  below  the  points 
of  contact  may  he  (roughly)  equilateral  triangles  with  rounded  corners. 
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wiihout   the  aid   of  friction    (except   in    tho    screw,    if  a   .-crew  y-y^vk-f 

K  r  .  neomemcal 

is    used);    and    in    various    practical    applications    gives    very  clamp. 
readily  and   conveniently  a   more   securely  firm   connexion   by 
one   screw   slightly  pressed,  than    a   clamp  such  as  those  com- 
monly made    hitherto    by  mechanicians   can    give    with    three 
strong  screws  forced  to  the  utmost. 

Do  away  with  the  canal  and  let  two  feet  (instead  of  only  one)  E™"jj.i*j 
rest  on  the  plane,  the  other  still  resting  in  the  conical  hollow. slid& 
The  number  of  contacts  is  thus  reduced  to  five  (three  in  the 
hollow  and  two  on  the  plane';,  and  instead  of  a  "clamp"  we 
have  again  a  slide.  This  form  of  slide, — a  three-legged  stoul 
with  two  feet  resting  on  a  plane  and  one  in  a  hollow, — will 
he  found  very  useful  in  a  large  variety  of  applications,  in  which 
motion  about  an  axis  is  desired  when  a  material  axis  is  not 
conveniently  attainable.  Its  first  application  was  to  the 
"azimuth  mirror,"  an  instrument  placed  on  the  glass  cover  of 
a  mariner's  compass  and  used  for  taking'  azimuths  of  sun  or 
stars  to  correct  the  eompa.ss,  or  of  landmarks  or  other  terrentnaJ 
objects  to  find  the  ship's  position.  It  has  also  been  applied  to 
the  "Deflector,"  au  iidjustiblu  magnet  laid  on  the  glass  of  the 
compass  bowl  and  used,  according  to  a  prinoiple  first  we  believe 
given  by  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  to  discover  the  "semicircular" 
error  produced  by  the  ship's  iron.  The  movement  may  be 
ma.de  very  friclionless  when  the  plane  is  horizontal,  by  weight- 
ing the  moveable  body  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  very  nea  rly 
over  the  foot  that  rests  in  the  hollow.  One  or  two  guard  feet, 
not  to  touch  the  plane  except  in  ca.se  of  accident,  ought  to  be 
added  to  give  a  broad  enough  base  for  safety. 

The  geometrical  slide  and  the  geometrical  clamp  have  both 
been  found  very  useful  in  electrometers,  in  the  "siphon  re- 
corder," and  in  an  instrument  recently  brought  into  use  for 
automatic  signalling  through  submarine  cables.  An  infinite 
variety  of  forms  may  be  given  to  the  geometrical  slide  to  suit 
varieties  of  application  of  the  general  principle  on  which  its 
definition  is  founded. 

Au  old  form  of  the  geometrical  clamp,  with  the  six  pressures 
produced  by  gravity,  is  the  three  V  grooves  on  a  stone  slab 
bearing  the  three  legs  of  an  astronomical  or  magnetic  instru- 
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jfmeot.  It  is  not  generally  however  so  "well-conditioned"  as 
the  trihedral  hole,  the  V  groove,  and  the  horizontal  p:aiie 
contact,  described  above. 

For  investigation  of  the  pressures  on  the  contact  surfaces 
of  a  geometrical  slide  or  a  geometrical  clamp,  see  §  551,  below. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  by  the  introduction  of 
geometrical  slides  and  geometrical  chimps,  in  the  mechanism 
of  mathematical,  optical,  geodetic,  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments :  which  as  made  at  present  are  remarkable  for  disregard 
of  geometrical  and  dynamical  principles  in  their  slides,  mi- 
crometer screws,  and  clamps.  Good  workmanship  cannot  com- 
pensate for  had  design,  whether  in  the  safety-valve  of  an  iron- 
clad, or  the  movements  and  adjustments  of  a  theodolite. 

199.  If  one  point  he  constrained  to  remain  in  a  curve,  there 
remain  four  degrees  of  freedom. 

If  two  points  he  constrained  to  remain  in  given  curves,  there 

are  four  degrees  of  constraint,  and  we  have  left  two  degrees  of 
freedom.  One  of  these  may  be  regarded  as  being  a  simple 
rotation  about  the  line  joining  the  constrained  points,  a  motion 
which,  it  is  clear,  tho  body  is  free  to  receive.  It  may  be  shown 
that  the  other  possible  motion  is  of  the  most  general  character 
for  one  degree  of  freedom;  that  is  to  say,  translation  and  rota- 
tion in  any  fixed  proportions  as  of  the  nut  of  a  screw. 

If  one  line  of  a  rigid  system  be  constrained  to  remain  parallel 
to  itself,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  body  be  a  three-!  egged  stool 
standing  on  a  perfectly  smooth  board  lixed  lo  a  common  window, 
sliding  in  its  frame  with  perfect  freedom,  there  remain  three 
translations  and  one  rotation. 

But  we  need  not  further  pursue  this  subject,  as  the  number 
of  combinations  that  might  be  considered  is  endless ;  and 
those  already  given  suffice  to  show  how  simple  is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  degrees  of  freedom  or  constraint  in  any  case  that 
may  present  itself. 

e  200.  One  degree  of  constraint,  of  the  most  general  character, 
is  not  producible  by  constraining  one  point  of  the  body  to  a 
curve  surface ;  hut  it  consists  in  stopping  one  line  of  the  body 

from  longitudinal  motion,  except  accompanied  by  rotation  round 
this  line,  in  fixed  proportion  to  the  longitudinal  motion,  and 
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leaving  unimpeded  every  other  motion:  that  is  to  say,  free 
rotation  about  any  axis  perpendicular  to  this  line  (two  degrees  of 
freedom; ;  and  translation  in  any  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
same  line  (two  degrees  of  freedom).  These  four,  with  the  one 
degree  of  freedom  to  screw,  constitute  the  live  degrees  of  freedom, 
which,  with  one  degree  of  constraint,  make  up  the  six  elements. 
Remark  that  it  is  only  in  case  (b)  below  (§  201)  that  there  is 
any  point  of  the  body  which  cannot  move  in  every  direction. 

201.  Let  a  screw  be  cut  on  one  shaft,  A,  of  aHooke'sjoint,  and  Mechanical 
let  the  other  shaft,  L,  be  joined  to  a  fixed  shaft,  B,  by  a  second 
Hooke's  joint.  A  nut,  N,  turning  on  A,  has  the  most  general 
kind  of  motion  admitted  by  one  degree  of  constraint ;  or 
it  is  subjected  to  just  one  degree  of  constraint  of  the  most 
general  character.  It-  has  five  degrees  of  freedom;  for  it  may 
move,  ls(,  by  screwing  on  A,  the  two  Hooke's  joints  "being 
at  rest ;  24,  it  may  rotate  about  either  axis  of  the  first  Hooke's 
joint,  or  any  axis  in  their  plane  (two  more  degrees  of  freedom  : 
being  freedom  to  rotate  about  two  axes  through  one  point); 
3d,  it  may,  by  the  two  Hooke's  joints,  each  bending,  have 
irroiulional  translation  in  any  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
link,  L,  which  connects  the  joints  (two  more  degrees  of  freedom). 
But  it  cannot  have  a  translation  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
shafts  and  link  without  a  definite  proportion  of  rotation  round 
this  line;  nor  can  it  have  rotation  round  this  line  without  a 
definite  proportion  of  translation  parallel  to  it.  The  same 
statements  apply  to  the  motion  of  B  if  N  is  held  fixed ;  but  it 
is  now  a  fixed  axis,  not  as  before  a  moveable  one  round  which 
the  screwing  takes  place. 

No  simpler  mechanism  can  be  easily  imagine'!  for  producing 
'  me  degree  of  constraint,  of  tho  most  general  kind. 

Particular  case  (a). — Step  of  screw  infinite  (straight  rifling), 
i.e.,  the  nut  may  slide  freely,  but  cannot  turn.  Thus  the 
uiie  degree  of  constraint  is,  that  (.here  shall  he  no  rotation  about 
;i  certain  axis,  a  fixed  axis  if  we  take  the  case  of  N  fixed  and  71 
moveable.  This  is  the  kind  and  degree  of  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  outer  ring  of  a  gyroscope  with  its  fly-wheel  revolving 
infinitely  fast.  The  outer  ring,  supposed  taken  off  its  stand, 
and   held    in   the  hand,  cannot,  revolve  about,  an  axis  perpeii- 
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i  dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  inner  ring*,  but  it  may  revolve 
freely  about  either  of  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  this,  namely, 
the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  axis  of  the  inner  ring 
relative   to   the    outer;  and  it  is  of  course   perfectly  free   to 

translation  in  any  direction. 

Particular  case  (o). — Step  of  the  screw  =  0.  In  this  case 
the  nut  may  run  round  f rooty :  hut  cannot  move-  along  the  fix  is 
of  the  shaft  Hence  the  constraint  is  simply  that  the  body 
can  have  no  translation  parallel  to  the  lino  of  shafts,  but  may 
have  every  other  motion.  This  is  the  same  as  if  any  point  of  the 
body  in  this  line  were  held  to  a  fixed  surface.  This  constraint 
may  be  produced  less  (Viet  ion  ally  by  not  using  a  guiding  sur- 
face, hut  the  link  and  second  Hooke's  joint  of  the  present 
arrangement,  the  first  Hooke's  joint  being  removed,  and  by 
pivoting  one  point  of  the  body  in  a  cup  on  the  end  of  the 
link.  Otherwise,  let  the  end  of  the  link  be  a  continuous 
surface,  and  let  a  continuous  surface  of  the  body  press  on  it, 
roiling  or  spinning  when  required,  but  not  permitted  to  slide. 

!  A  single  degree  of  eonsi.i'iiint  is  expressed  by  it  single  equation 

among  the  six  co  ordinate*  specifying  the  position  of  one  rigid 
body,  relatively  to  another  considered  fixed.  The  effect  of  this 
on  the  body  in  any  jiarticuLai-  nosilion  is  to  prevent  it  from  getting 
out  of  this  position,  except  by  means  of  component  velocities  (or 
infinitely  small  motions)  tV.ln.lin^  a  'jertain  linear  equation  among 
them  Helves. 

Thus  if  wL,   Efa,  cr3,  w^   sbt,,  cr,,   be   the   six   co-ordinates,   and 
F(wt )  =  0  the  condition;  then 

■»■,_. 


is  the  linear  equation  which  guides  the  motion  through  any  par- 
ticular position,   the  special   values  of   Wj,  nra,  nr3,  ete.,  for  the 

■        v  •  a   ■      dF      **     J 

panicii.jn.r   prmiMiju,   being    used  m    - — ,     - — ,  &C. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  co-ordinate  system  adopted,  we  may, 
if  we  please,  reduce  this  eipiation  to  one  between,  three  velocities 
of  translation  u,  v,  w,   and  three  angular  veloeities  w,  p,  a. 

cr  ring"  is  the  plane  of  the  axia  of  tlio  fly-wheel 
liDg  bj  which  it  is  pivoted  On  tlie  outer  ring. 
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Lot  this  equation,  be  c 

Au  +  Bv  +  Cw+  A'w  +  ffp+  Ca=  0.  " 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  following : —  % 

q  +  am  =  0, 
if  5  denote  the  component  velocity  along  or  parallel  to  the  line 
whose  direction  oosirios  are  proportional  to 

A,  B,  C, 
(i)  the   component   angular  velocity  round  an  axis  through  the 
Origin  and  in  the  direction  '.vhu-.e  uireetion  cosines  are  propor- 
tional to  A't  B',  C, 


^d  lastly,         "Vl^W 


It  might  be  supposed  that  by  idteriy>g  tlie  origin  of  co-ordinates 
we  could  do  away  with  the  angnlur  velocities,  and  leave  only  a 
linear  equation  among  the  components  of  teanslational  velocity. 
It  is  not  so;  for  let  the  origin  lie  shifted  to  a  point  whose  co- 
ordinates are  f,  -q,  '£,,  The  angular  velocities  about  the  new  axes, 
parallel  to  the  old,  will  be  unchanged;  hot  the  linear  velocities 
which,  in  composition  with  these  angular  velocities  about  the 
new  axes,  give  m,  p,  u,  u,  v,  w,  with  reference  to  the  old,  are 
(§  89) 

u-<nj+p£=w', 
•  -•f  +  irf-rf, 
w-pi  +  onj=«/. 
Hence  the  equation  of  constraint  becomes 

Au'  +  Bv'  +  Cm  +  (A'  +  B£-  Cvj)  w  +  etc.  =  0. 
Now  we  cant  tot  generally  determine  .;':',  ■>;.  {,  so  as  to  make  ar, 
etc.,    disappear,    because    this    would    require    three    conditions, 
whereas  their  coefficients,   as  functions   of  £,    17,   £,  are   not  in- 
'le]ie[ii.U:nt,  since  t.liere  exists  the  reliition 

A(£t-Cij)  +  B(G£-AQ  +  C'Art-£$  =  0. 

The  simplest  form  we  can  reduco  to  is 

that  is  to  say,  every  Ior.gii.ini  iiim.1  motion  of  a  certain  axis  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  definite  pro port. ion  of  rotation  about  it. 

202.  These  principles  constitute  in  reality  part  of  the  general 
theory  of  "co-ordinates"   in  geometry.     The  three  co-ordi.mil  us 
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i; ,.11711! iwii  of  either  of  the  ordinary  systems,  rectangular  or  polar,  required 
nates,  to  specify  the    position  of  a  point,    correspond    to   the    three 

01  a  point,  degrees  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  an  unconstrained  point.  The 
most  general  system  of  co-ordinates  of  a  point  consists  of 
three  sets  of  surfaces,  on  one  of  each  of  which  it  lies.  When 
one  of  these  surfaces  only  is  given,  the  point  may  he  any- 
where on  it,  or,  in  the  language  we  have  been  using  above,  it 
enjoys  two  degrees  of  freedom.  If  a  second  and  a  third  sur- 
face, on  each  of  which  also  it  must  lie,  it  has,  as  we  have  seen. 
no  freedom  left:  in  other  words,  its  position  is  completely 
specified,  being  the  point  in  which  the  three  surfaces  meet. 
The  analytical  ambiguities,  and  their  interpretation,  in  eases  in 
which  the  specifying  surfaces  meet  in  more  than  one  point, 
need  not  occupy  us  here. 

To  express  this  analytically,  let  ty  —  a,  tf>  =  @,  0  =  "/,  where 
ty,  <j>,  6  are  functions  of  the  position  of  the  point,  and  a,  0,  7 
constants,  be  the  equations  of  the  three  sets  of  surfaces,  different 
values  of  each  constant  giving  the  different  surfaces  of  the  cor- 
rospi  nuling  set.  Any  one  value,  for  instance,  of  a,  will  determine 
ene  surface  of  the  first  set,  and  so  for  the  others:  and  three 
particular  values  of  the  three  constants  specify  a  particular 
point,  P,  being  the  intersection  of  the  three  surfaces  which 
(hoy  determine.  Thus  a,  /3,  7  are  the  "co-ordinates"  of  J' ; 
which  may  be  referred  to  as  "  the  point  (a,  /3,  7)."  The  form 
of  the  co-ordinate  surfaces  of  the  (\Jr,  ij>,  ff)  system  is  defined 
in  terms  of  co  ordinate's  (x.  y.  z)  on  any  other  system,  plain: 
rectangular  co-ordinates  for  instance,  if  i|r,  nS,  6  are  given  each 
as  a  function  of  (x,  y,  z). 

oejimfiiK-      203.      Component  velocities  of  a  moving  point,  parallel  to 

i'l.ruiii'- "'"    the  three  axes  of  co-ordinates  of  the  ordinary  plane  rectangular 

system,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rates  of  augmentation  of 

the    corresponding    co-ordinates.      These,    according    to    the 

Newfonin.11  iluxional  notnlion,  are  written  x,  y,  k  ;  or,  according 

to  Leibnitz's  nutation,  which  we  have  used  above,  -'^,  -,';,  -^  . 

at     at     at 

Lagrange  has  combined  the  two  notations  wi  Hi  a  dm  i  table  skill  and 

taste  in  the  first  edition*  of  bis  Me'caniqae  Analytique,  as  we  shall 

*  In  later  editions  tie  Newtonian  notation  is  very  unhappily  altered  by  the 
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see  in  Chap,  ii.     ]n  specifying  the  motion  oi'  a  point  according  to 
the  generalized  system  of  co-ordinates,  i/-\  <f>,  6  must  be  considered 

as  varying  with   the  time:   ^r,  $,  6,   or   -T- ,    -^-,   -=-,   will 

then  be  the  generalized  components  of  velocity:  and  yfr,  <j>,  0,  or 

d<r     dd>     d6  dty     d2A     d"0        ...   .      „  ... 

-h-t      7-.   -r:t    or    -jjr,    -tJ  ,    -T3,    will    be    the  generalized 
eft  '    <ft  '    cfe  df       dtf  '    d("  b 

components  of  acceleration. 

204.  On  precisely  the  same  principles  we  may  arrange  sets  co-ordi- 
of  co-ordinates  for  specifying  the  position  and  motion  of  a  ijjii 
material  system  consisting  of  any  finite  number  of  rigid  bodies, 
or  material  points,  connected  together  in  any  way.  Thus  if 
ty,  <f>,  6,  etc.,  denote  any  number  of  elements,  independently 
variable,  which,  when  all  given,  fully  specify  its  position  and 
configuration,  being  of  course  equal  in  number  to  the  degrees 
id'  freedom  to  move  enjoyed  by  the  system,  these  elements  are 
its  co-ordiiW.Les.  When  it  is  actually  moving,  their  rates  of 
variation  per  unit  of  time,  or  ijr,  tf>,  etc.,  express  what  we  shall 
call  its  generalized  component  velocities  ;  and  the  rates  at  which 
ty,  0,  etc.,  augment  per  unit  of  time,  or  ■$•,  i£,  etc.,  its  component  o.n  i-,:.;.  ! 
: i eei derations.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  system  consists  of (:f  vi'l:('^"- 
a  single  rigid  body  quite  free,  ifr,  <p,  etc ,  in  number  six,  may  be  Esampiea 
throe  common  co-ordinates  of  one  point  of  the  body,  and  three 
angular  co-ordinates  (§  101,  above)  fixing  its  position  relatively 
to  axes  in  a  given  direction  through  this  point.  Then  ij-,  <j>,  etc., 
will  be  the  three  components  of  the  velocity  of  this  point,  and 
the  velocities  of  the  three  angular  motions  explained  in  §  101, 
as  corresponding  to  variations  in  the  angular  co-ordinates.  Or, 
again,  the  system  may  consist  of  one  rigid  body  supported  on 
a  fixed  axis;  a  second,  on  an  axis  fixed  relatively  to  the  first ; 
a  third,  on  an  axis  fixed  relatively  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 
There  will  be  in  this  case  only  as  many  co-ordinates  as  there 
are  of  rigid  bodies.  These  co-ordinates  might  be.  for  instance, 
the  angle  between  a  plane  of  the  first  body  and  a  fixed  plane, 
through  the  first  axis;  the  angle  between  planes  through  the 

'  and    "    signiUijjfj    vdi'Htii'i    .n.ii  il 
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(jnici-iiiiz.-:;  second  axis,  fixed  relatively  to  the  first  anil  second  bodies,  and 
<,f velocity,  so  on;  and  the  component  velocities,  ■$■,  <j>,  eta  would  then  be 
Emmpies.  the  angular  velocity  of  the  first  tody  relatively  to  directions 
fixed  in  space;  the  angular  velocity  of  the  second  body  re- 
latively to  the  first ;  of  the  third  relatively  to  the  second,  and 
so  on.  Or  if  the  system  be  a  set,  i  in  number,  of  material 
points  perfectly  free,  one  of  its  3i  co-ordinates  may  be  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  a  certain  point,  either 
fixed  or  moving  in  any  way  relatively  to  the  system,  and  the 
remaining  3i  — 1  may  be  angles,  or  may  be  mere  ratios  of 
distances  between  individual  points  of  the  system.  But  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples  here.  We  shall  have  illustrations 
enough  of  the  principle  of  generalized  co-ordinates,  by  actual 
use  of  it  in  Chap,  n.,  and  other  parte  of  this  book. 


APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER   I. 

A„. — Expression  in  Generalized  Co-ordinates  for 
Poisson's  extension  of  Laplace's  equation. 

(a)  In  §  491  (e)  below  is  to  "be  found  Poisson's  extension 
of  Laplace's  equntion,  expressed  in  rectilineal  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates; and  in  §  i'.Vl  an  equivalent  in  a  form  quite  independent 
of  the  particular'  kind  of  eo-ordin.alcs  chosen  :  all  with  reference 
to  the  theory  of  attraction  according  to  the  Newtonian  law. 
The  same  analysis  is  largely  applicable  through  a  great  range  of 
physical  mathematics,  including  liydvo-kinon'.atins  (the  "equation 
of  continuity"  §192),  the  equilibrium  of  elastic  solids  (§734), 
the  vibrations  of  elastic  solids  and  iluids  (Vol.  n.),  Fourier's 
theory  of  heat,  &q.  Hence  detaching  the  analytical  subject  from 
particular  physical  applications,  consider  the  equation 
d*U     d'U     d*V        . 

dj+w+^=-4,rp (1> 

where  p  is  a  given  function  of  :r,  y,  s,  (arhitrury  arid  discontinuous 
it  may  be).    Let  it  be  required  to  express  in  terms  of  generalized 
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co-ordinates  £,  £',  f,  tlie  property  of  U  which  tLIs  eeuatlon  ex-  Laplace's 
presses  in  terms   of   rectangular   rectilinear   co-ordinates.      Tliis  Beneraliied 

may  be  done  of  coarse  ili.rtii.-lly  '•;  (lit)    below]    by  analytical  Ini  ris-  lilnatcs. 
formation,  finding  the  expression  in   terms  of  f,  £',  £",  for  the 

operation  -,  +  ,  +  ...  But  it  is  done  in  die  form  most  con- 
1  da?     dif     cfes 

venient  for  physical  applications  much  mort.i  easily  ns  follows,  by 
taking  advantage  of  tin:  formula  of  J  192  which  expresses  the 
same  property  of  U  independently  of  any  particular  system  of 
co-ordinates.      This  expression  is 

ffSUdS=-iwfffpdB (2), 

where  //iK"  denotes  integration  over  the  whole  of  a  closed  surface 
S,  ///  dB  integratie.ii.  throughout  the  volume  B  enclosed  by  it, 
and  SU  the  rate  of  variation  of  U  at  any  point  of  S,  per  unit  of 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  outwards. 

(6)  For  B  take  an  infinitely  small  curvilincal  parallelepiped 
having  its  centre  at  (£,  g,  £"),  and  angular  points  at 

(**!«,  r^jsf,  £"±r*n 

Let  Ml  ti?W,  R"H"  he  the  lengths  of  the  edges  of  the  paral- 
lelepiped, and  a,  a',  a"  the  angles  between  them  in  order  of 
symmetry,  so  that  11' R"  sin  «  8f'8j",  &c,  are  the  areas  of  its  faces. 

Let  DU,  D'U,  D"U  denote  the  rates  of  variation  of  V,  per 

unit  of  length,  perpendicular  to  the  three  surfaces  £=  const., 
g  =  const.,  £"  =  const.,  intersecting  in  (';■,  i; :  £")  the  centre  of  the 
parallelepiped.  The  value  of  J/8  UdS  for  a  section  of  tlie  paral- 
lelepiped by  the  surface  £^  const,  through  (£,  £',  {■')  will  ha 
R'R'^a^WDU. 
Hence  the  values  of  (jHU  dS  for  tlie  two  corresponding  sides 
of  the  parallel  epiped  are 

KBT  sin  a  8f  8£"  i)  ZT *  4  (M"  sin  a  8£  8£"  JH7) .  J  S£ 

Honce  the  value  of  /J"S  (7  dS  for  the  pair  of  sides  is 
~(R'R"BmaS?Sg'J)U).$£1 


jj(R'R"smaDU)h, 


Dealing  similarly  with  the  two  other  pairs  of  sides  of  the 
parallelepiped  and  adding  we  find  the  first  member  of  {2).  Its 
VOL.  I.  11 
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second  member  is  -  4xp  .  Q .  RR'R"  S£  S£  6£",  if  Q  denote  the  ratio 
of  the  bulk  of  the  parallelepiped  lo  a  rceiaiigulur  one  of  equal 
edges.  Hence  eipiativiu'  and  dividing  Lotli  aides  by  the  bulk  of 
the  parallelepiped  we  find 

+  ^(RR^ma."l)"U)^-i^. ..($). 

(e)     It  remains  to  express  B  U,  D'  U,  D"U  in  terms  of  the  co- 
ordinates £,  £',  £". 

Denote  by  E,  L  the  two  points  ($,  g,  £")  and  (£  +  Sf,  f,  f). 

Prom  i  (not  shown  in  the  diagram)  dvaw  L.V  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  £  =  const,  through  K. 
Taking  an  infinitely  small  portion 
of  this  surface  for  the  plane  of  our 
diagram,  let  A'H',  A"E"  be  the  lines 
in  which  it  is  cut  respectively  by  the 
surfaces  $"  =  const,  and  £'  -  const, 
through  K.  Draw  MN  parallel  to 
s."E,  and  MG  perpendicular  to  Est. 

igle  LKM, 
A'    „        „        „     LGM. 

We  have 
ML  =  EL  sinp  =  R  &va.p  S& 
Mf =  67 if  cosec  a  =  JfZ  cosec  a  cot  it'  -  R  sin  ^  cosec  a  cot  A'  B£ 

Similarly  KfF=Ssm.p  cosec  a  cot  A"  S£ 

if  A"  denotes  .111  angle  ooiTeaponding  to  A' ;  so   that  A'  and  jl" 

arc  respectively  the  angles  at  which  the  sni'tVices  f  =  const,  and 

I'  =  const,  cut  the  plane  of  the  diagram  in  the  lines  Ka  and  1C%'. 

EN 
Now  the  difference  of  value;;  of  £'  for  A'  and  lY  is  -^p- , 

and     „         „         „         „         „      r  ..   J    „    *"»  ^gr- 

Hence  if  C'(A'),  f  ■"(-")>  r(7".)  denote  the  values  of  U respectively 
at  the  points  K,  M,  L,  we  have 

•"<#' if  +  sr 

F(Z)  =  0"(Z)  +  ^8; 
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t,    .                                    mr_U(L)-U{M)  laplace's 

"u*  UU  — — —y-£ >  equation  i) 

and  so  using  tl.c  preceding  expressions  hi  the  terms  involved  w:  di^a*. 
find 

ZH3T J— *!? * g-  1  g,    (4) 

i£sinp  rf£      it" sin  a  tan  ,4"  </£'      A"  sinatan/t' ii£" 

Using  litis  and  the  syi'i'iinelrieAl  expressions  fur  Jj'U  and  If'U, 
in  (3),  we  have  the  required  equation. 

(d)  It  is  to  bo  ret  i  nuked  that  a,  a',  a"  are  the  three  sides  of 
a  spherical  triangle  of  which  A,  A',  A"  are  the  angles,  and p  the 
perpendicular  from  the  angle  A  to  the  opposite  side. 

iionec  by  spkciicid  trigonometry 


ill  jj  =  sin  A  sin  a 
V(  1  -  cos'  a  -  cosa  a  -  cos?  a"  +  2  cos  a  cos  a'  cos  a") 


..(G). 


To  find   Q  remark  that  the  volume  of  the  j 
equal  to  f  ship  .  gh  sin  a  ii'j]  g,  h  be  its  edgf 

e-»nP.m  « (7), 

whence  by  (6) 

Q  =  N/(l-fMS,o-cos'a'-ooB,a"  +  2ooeoooaa'coaa") (8). 

l.iLiLly  by  (.")}  and  (8)  we-  Inive 

tarul= __-£-, ff (9). 

(e)     Using  these  in  (4)  we  find 

1       ft&n'udff     oos  a"- cob  a  cob  a'  dU 

Qs*aa\   M     d£  if  df 

-=±^=*g) (10). 

Using  this  and  the  two  symmetrical  expressions  in  (3)  and 
adopting  a  common  notation  [App,  B  (</),  §  491  (c),  &c.  &c], 
according  to  which  Pois win's  equation  is  written 

VsU=-4TrP (11), 

11-2 
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we  find  for  the  S3  rnbol  y:>  in  tenaj  of  uic  getieva.li/:ed  ..■o-oriutiji.t-CE! 


+if(. 

Mac 

d  lrss'su 

■■«"  <! 

<e«L   "" 

+  B(c< 

»,l]}..,12>, 

where  for  Q,  its  value  by  (8)  in  terms  of  a,  a',  a"  is  to  be  used, 
and  «,  a',  a",  li,  li',  K"  arc  all  known  functions  of  £,  £',  £''  when 
the  system  of  co-ordinate?  is  completely  defined. 

(f)  For  tlio  Ciise  of  rectangular  co-ordinates  whether  plane 
or  curved  «  =  a/  =  a"  =  A  =  A'  =  A"  —  90°  and  <3  =  1,  and  therefore 

1      fd  fS'R"  d\      d  [R"B  d  \       d  {RB?  d_\\ 
'£S!It"\d$\  M    dU+dJ'\R'  W*  dT'K^7  dT'))"^    >' 

which  is  (he  formula  originally  give.11  by  Lame  for  expressing 
in  terms  of  his  orthogonal  curved  co-ordinate  system  the  Fourier 
equations  of  the  conduction  of  heat.  The  proof  of  the  more 
general  formula  (12)  given  above  is  an  extension,  in  purely 
analytical  form,  of  a  demonstration  of  Lame's  formula  (13)  which 
was  given  in  terms  relating  to  thermal  conduction  in  an  article 
"On  the  equations  of  Motion  of  J. lent  referred  to  curvilinear 
eo-ordiuates"  in  the  Oamhrhlg,:.  Jl'athcrnalici.d  Journal  (1843). 

(g)  For  the  particular  case  of  polar  co-ordinates,  r,  6,  rf>, 
considering  the  rectangular  parallelepiped,  corresponding  to  6V, 
S#,  &<f>  we  see  i*1  a  moment  that  (lie  lengths  of  its  edges  are  &;•, 
rS6,  r  sin  6hc/>.  Hence  in  the  preceding  notation  11  —  1,  S'^r, 
R"-rsin6,  and  Lame's  formula  (13)  gives 

1       (  .„<£/,  d\       d  /  .    ,d\        1       d!)       .... 
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(A)     Again  let   the   co-ordinates  lie  of  the  kind  which  has  L 
been    called    "columnar";    that    is    to    say,    distance    from    ana 
axis  (r),  angle  from  a  plane  of  reference  through  this  axis  to  d 
a  plane  through  l.lic  axis  and  the  spedried  point  (tf>),  and  distance 
from  a  plane  of  reference  perpendicular   to   the  axis   («).      The 
co-ordinate  surfaces  here  are 

coaxal  circular  cylinders  (r  =  const.), 
planes  through  the  axis  (<£  =  const.), 
planes  perpendicular  to  tins  axis  (3  =  const.). 
The  three  cuu'os  of   rile  in! Uul.ci:  i:vd  rcd-n  n^uiar  parallelepiped 

are   now  dr,  rd<f>,  and  dg.     Hence  R  —  l,  K'=r,  22"=  I,  and 

Lamp's  formula  "ivi-s 


1   d 


SV*-)  +  V3#)  +  W  (15)' 


which  is  very  useful  for  many  physical  problems,  such  as  the 
conduction  of  heat  in  a  sdid  circular  column,  the  magnetization 
of  a  round  har  or  wire,  the  vibrations  of  air  in  a  closed  circular 

cylinder,  the  vibration;!  of  a  vortex  column,  &c.  &c. 

(i)     For  plane  rectangular  co-ordinates  wc  have  2?  =  2? 
so  in  this  case  (1 3)  becomes  (with  x,  y,  s  for  £,  £',  £"), 


J 


ircmsfur- 


"  ~Jx*  ■ 


..(hi), 


which  is  Laplace';;  and  h'ourier's  original  form, 

(j)  Suppose  now  it  be  derived  to  pass  from  plane  rectangular 
co-ot'dinat.'S  to  die  iri'iiiividi/ird  co  ordinate^. 

Let  x,  y,  z  be  expressed  as  functions  of  t,  £',  -c"  ;  then  putting 
for  brevity 

-X",  &o.  ...(17); 


X, 

'■■'.'/ 

=  *i 

as      _ 

1    if 

X',  &< 

11  d? 

we 

have 

b- 

■X5{  + 

X'SfH 

X"8f',| 

%■ 

=  rss  + 

ysf  4 

F"S£", 

&= 

.  z&i  + 

Z'Sf  H 

■*"«f,J 

whence 

22  = 

VC* 

2+7a 

>n 

#= 

.^(X»- 

ii": 

•J(X" 

'+r™ 

+  *"■).. 

-(18); 
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Hew 

elepipefl  eov  respond  in;. 

Y  Z\  /X'  Y' 
li '  Ji)  '  \&  '  £' ' 
e 

X'X"  +  Y'Y"  +  Z'Z' 

„      XX 

to  8£  S^,  Sf 

,     A' 
'  +  YY'  +  ZZ 

are 
Y" 
£" 

'X* 

li") 
Y"Y  v 

..(20 
Z'Z 

R"U 

.m 

(&) 


5  important  to  remark  that  when  these  expressions 
for  cos  a,  cos  a',  cos  a",  A',  li',  li",  in  terms  of  X,  &c.  are  used  in 
(8),  Q3  becomes  n  complete  square,  so  Unit  QUI" li"  is  a  rational 

homogeneous  fund  eei  of  i!u'  3rd  decree  of  ,Y,   J",  ^,   ,\",  i;i-. 

For  the  ordinary  process  of  finding  from  (.ho  direction  cosines 
(20)  of  three  lines,  (iie  sine  of  the  iinj.de  i.ichvee.n  one  of  them  and 
the  plane  oi'tlie  other  two  gives 


X,    Y,    Z 
X',  Y',  Z' 


X",  Y",  Z" 


■  inn;": 


..(21); 


irom  this  and  (7)   we  see  that  QRE'R"  is  equal  to  the  deter- 
minant.     From  this  and  (8)  wo  see  (h;it 
i  (X*+Y1  +  Z')(X'1+Y"+Z,*)(X"1+Y"*  +  Z"') 
-(X'+Y'+Z*)(X'X"+  Y'Y"+Z'Z")S-{X"+  Y"+Z")(X"X+  Y"Y+Z"Z)' 
-  (X"1  +  Y"1  +  Z"-)(XX'  +  YY'  +  zzy 
+  2  (X'X"+T'T'  +  Z'Z")(X"X+Y"Y+Z"Z)(XX'+  YY'+ZZ') 
■  X,     Y, 

X'\     T,   Z',       (22), 

Y",  Z", 


an  algebraic  identity  which  may  be  \ 
members  and  comparing, 

(l)      Denoting    now   by   T  the    cc 


.-iiled  by  expanding  both 
iplete    determinant,    we 


and  using  this  for  Q 

only  rational  functions  of  X,  Y, 


(12)  we  have  a  formula  fov  y-  in  which 


',  X',  &c.  appear,  and  which 
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is  readily  verified  by  comparing  with  the  following  derived  from  Algebrai 
(i6)  by  direct  transformation. 


L=YZ"-T'Z',  M=Z'X"-Z"X',  ff=X'Y"-X"Y',] 

l'=y"z-yz",  m'=z"x~zx",  n'=x"y-xy",  i (24). 

l"=tz'-t£,   m"=zx'-z'x,  n"=xy'-x'y, 

licnce 

d  _L  d     L'  d      L"  d       d  ^  _  j 

dx~~?dk+  Tdg  +  ~TW"  fy=     >  da"      ' 

arid  thus  we  have 

*-(^d_    £  A    K.  AS    (M  *.    —A    MIA  V 

V  ~\rd£+  'I'd?*  T  W)  +  \Td£+  ~¥  d£' +  T  d£}) 
(N  d     N'  d      N"   d  y 
+  V2'5J+  Td£'  +  T  d£'J    {25>- 

Expanding  this  a;;d  comparing  the  coefficients  of  -—  ,   .-- 
d%      d^dg 

-i ,  &c.  with  those  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  (12)  with  (21) 

and  (23)  we  find  the  two  formulas,  (12)  and  (25),  identical. 

A. — Extension  of  Green's  Theorem, 

It  is  convenient  that  we  should  hero  give  the  demonstration 
of  a  few  theorems  of  pure  analysis,  of  which  we  shall  have 

many  arid  most  important  applications,  not  only  in  the  subject 
of  spherical  harmonics,  "which  follows  immediately,  but  in  the 
general  theories  of  attraction,  of  fluid  motion,  and  of  the  con- 
duction of  heat,  and  in  the  most  practical  in  vesications  regard- 
ing electricity,  and  magnetic  and  electro-magnetic  force, 

(a)  Lot  V  and  V  denote  two  functions  of  three  independent 
variables,  x,  y,  a,  which  we  may  conveniently  regard  as  rect- 
angular co-ordinates  of  a  point  P,  and  let  a  denote  a  quantity 
which  may  be  either  count  ant,  or  any  arbitrary  function  of  the 
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variables.  Let  UUlnlwli  denolo  integration  throughout  a  finite 
singly  continuous  space  bounded  by  a  dose  surface  S;  let  / JdS 
denote  integration  over  the  whole  surface  S;  and  let  8,  prefixed 
to  any  function,  denote  its  rate  of  variation  at  any  point  of  5, 
per  unit  of  length  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  S  outwards. 
Then 

r[[  tfdUdV     dUdU'     dUdU'\  ,    ,    , 

*J>"  \tete+-fy-dj  +  -dJ-dJ) dxdydz 


=  ffdS.WatBU-fffU' 


-jjdS.vjnr-fffv 


'±!>-f)  <<) 


K*©*© 


For,  tafcing  one  term  of  the  first  member  all 

"  by  parts,"  we  have 


,          dxdydst 
■(!)■ 

and  integrating 


•IS™  a  &—ISIF 


,Yi) 


the  first  integral  being  between  limits  corresponding  to  the  sur- 
face 5;  that  is  to  say,  being  from  the  negative  to  the  positive 
end  of  the  portion  within  S,  or  of  each  portion  within  S,  of  the 
line  x  through  the  point  (0,  y,  s).  Xow  if  A,A  and  At  denote  the 
inclination  of  the  outward  normal  of  the  surfaee  to  this  line,  at 
points  where  it  enters  and  emerges  from  S  respectively,  and  if 
dSt  and  dSt  denote  the  elements  of  the  surface  in  which  it  is  cut 
at  these  points  by  the   rectangular  prism  standing  on  dydz,  we 

dydz  =  -  coa  AadS3  -  cos  A  AS^. 

Thus  the  first  integral,  between  the  proper  limits,  involves  the 

elements  VJ—coaAM,  and  -  PV  ^cos  A  AS.;    the  latter 
ox  *     '  dx  *     a 

of   which,  as    corresponding   to  the  lower  limit,  is  subtracted. 

Hence,  there  being  in  the   whole   of  S  an.  element  dSa  for  each 

element.  dSr  (he  first  integral  is  nimply 
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for  the  whole  surface.     Adding  the  corresponding  terms  for  #o  constat 
and  z,  and  remarking  that  theorem 

dU         .      dU        „     dTT       „     BTr 
dx  dy  dz 

where  B  and  G  denote  the  inclinations  of  the  outward  normal 
through  dS  to  lines  drawn  through  dS  in  the  positive  directions 
piirallel  to  1/  find  ;  I'espec  lively,  we  perceive  the  truth  of  (I). 

(b)  Again,  let  U  and  V  denote  two  functions  of  as,  y,  z,  which 
have  equal  values  at  every  point  of  S,  and  of  which  the  first 
fulfils  the  equation 

<-£). 4-f).<-§)  „ 


die  6%  <& 

for  every  point  within  & 
Then  if  V  -  U=  u,  we  have 

/"{(•£)'♦(•?)'♦(•£)>** 

-///{(•£H-fH-£):>*** 
♦/"{(•©■♦  ("l)'+ (•©>** <3>- 

For  the  first  member  is  equal  identically  to  the  second  member 

with    0\>:  r-;iliiHioi'J   ''I' 


.,.,  ./dtldu     dU  Jit,     dU  du\  ,    ,    , 
;  is  equal  to 

>i(.-g)  *(*m  dL-m 


('y  ■■// 

But,  by  (1),  this  is  equal  to 

of  which  each  term  vanishes]  the  finrt^  or  the  double  integral, 
because,  by  hypothesis,  v,  is  equal  to  nothing  at  every  point  of  5, 
and  the  second,  or  the  triple  intejirnl,  because  of  (2), 

(c)  The  second  term  of  the  second  member  of  (3)  is  essentially  j^ 

positive,  provided   a  has  a  real  value,  whether  posilivo,  v.cvo,  io'^-I 
negative,  for  every  point   (x,   y,  z)  within  S.      JTenee  the   \'\v>\.  j~™ 
member  of  ('A)  necessarily  exceeds  the  first  term  of  the  second 
member.      But  the  sole  characteristic  of  I'  is  thiit  it  satisfies  (:)).  ^,,]u 
Hence  W  caniiot  also  satisfy  (2),      That  is  to  say,  U  being  any  prov 
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one  solution  of  (2),  there  can  be  no  other  solution  agreeing  with 
it  at  every  point  of  8,  but  differing  from  it  for  some  part  of  the 
space  within  S. 

(d)  One  solution  of  (2)  exists,  satisfying  the  condition  that  U 
has  an  arbitrary  value  for  every  point  of  the  surface  S.  For  let 
U  denote  any  function  whatever  wliien  has  the  given  arbitrary 
value  at  each  point  of  S ;  let  u  be  any  function  whatever  which 
is  equal  to  nothing  at  each  point  of  S,  and  which  is  of  any  real 
finite  or  infiuitelv  small  value,  of  the  same  sign  as  the  value  of 

<^)/(»-f)/(4D 

Ax  Ay  dz 

at  each  internal  point,  and  therefore,  of  course,  equal  to  nothing 
at  every  internal  point,  if  any,  for  which  the  value  of  this  ex- 
pression is  nothing;  and  let  L"  =  U  +  8u,  where  8  denotes  any 
constant.  Then,  using  the  formulas  uf  (b).  modified  to  suit  the 
altered  circumstances,  and  taking  Q  and  Q'  for  brevity  to  denote 

//«■♦(■*)'♦(•-£  )}'"* 

and  the  corresponding  inteaiai  for  L",  we  have 

«--«-»wH£('£K('S)*£('£)}*** 
♦«■///{(•©■♦  (■©'♦  (■©)*** 

The  coefficient  of  —  26  here  is  essentially  positive,  in.  consequence 
of  the  condition  under  which  u  is  chosen,  unless  (2)  is  satisfied, 
in  which  case  it  is  nothing;  and  the  coefficient  of  6s  is  essentially 
positive,  if  not  zero,  because  all  the  quantities  involved  are  real. 
Hence  the  equation  may  be  written  thus  : — ■ 

Q,^Q-m8(n~$), 
where  in  and  n  are  each  positive.  This  shows  thai,  if  any  positive 
value  less  than  n  is  assigned  to  8,  Q'  is  made  smaller  than  Q ; 
that  is  to  say,  unless  (2)  is  satisfied,  a  function,  having  the  same 
value  at  Sas  U,  may  be  found  which  shall  make  the  Q  integral 
smaller  than  for  U.  In  other  words,  a  function  U,  which, 
having  any  prescribed  value  over  the  surface  8,  makes  tho 
integral  Q  for  the  inferior  as  small  as  possible,  must  satisfy 
equation  (2).  But  the  Q  integral  is  essentially  positive,  and 
therefore  there  is  a  limit  tha;i  whiub  it  cannot  be  made  smaller. 
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Hence  there  is  a  solution  of  (2)  subject  to  the  prescribed  surface  Solution 
condition.  possible. 

(e)  We  have  seen   (c)  that  there  is,  if  one,  only  one,  solution 
of  (2)  subject  to  the  preserved   surface  condition,  and  now  we 
see  that  there  is  one.     To  recapitulate,— we  conclude  that,  if 
the  value  of  U  be  given  arbitrarily  at  every  point  of  iiny  closed  ™.t;^n»-n-:t 
surface,  the  equation  uSSSJ?" 


d_  /  idJJ\  d_(  tdU\  d  /  sdTA_ 
dx\  dx)  dy\  dy)  dz\  dz ) 
determines  its  value  without  ambiguity  for  every  point  within 
that  surface.  That  this  importune,  proposition  holds  also  for  the 
whole  infinite  space  without  the  surface  .V,  fallows  from  the  pre- 
ceding demonstration,  with  only  the  precaution,  that  the  different 
functions  dealt,  with  irni-sl  be  so  taken  as  to  render  all  the  triplo 
integrals  convergent  S  need  not  be  merely  a  single  closed 
surface,  but  it,  may  be  any  number  nf  surfaces  enclosing  isolated 
portions  of  space.  The  extreme  ease,  too,  of  S,  or  any  detached 
part  of  S,  an  open  shell,  that  is  a  iinit.e  unclosed  surface,  is  clearly 
included.  Or  lastly,  S,  or  any  detached  part  of  5,  may  be  an 
infinitely  extended  sarta.ee,  provided  the  value  of  U  arbitrarily 
assigned  over  it  be  so  assigned  as  to  render  the  triple  and  double 
integrals  involved  all  convergent. 


B. — Spherical  Harmonic  Analysis. 

The  mathematical  raethod  which  bus  been  commonly  referred  object  of 
to  by  English  writers  as  that  of  "Laplace's  Coefficients,"  but  hB™°™ 
which  is  here  called  spherical  harmonic  analysis,  has  for  its 
object  the  expression  of  an  arbitrary  periodic  function  of  two 
independent  variables  in  the  proper  form  for  a  large  class  of 
physical  problems  involving  arbitrary  data  over  a  spherical  sur- 
face, and  the  deduction  of  solutions  for  every  point  of  space. 

(ft)   A  yjilirri:'''!.  hnrmonic  f'.inci.um  is  defined  as  a  honiogem  oi      ''   i     in 

function,  V.  of  v\  ->/,  z,  which  sauries  the  equation  iiajWnic 

functions. 

dlV      d'V      d'V       „ 

dar       dy'       dz  ' 

Its  degree  may  be  any  positive  or  negative  integer;  or  it  may 
bo  fractional;  or  it  may  bo  imaginary 
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•t  Examples.     The  functions  written  be]ow  are  spherical  har- 


f  the  degrees  noted 

J)cijri:a  Zero. 


{*+?+*)*>- 


,-l 


rz{a?->>f)  2rzxy 

•    K+Vy  '   («»+*■)■■ 

irtue  of  (g)  (15)  and  (13)  below, 


dV„         dVa 


dy  ' 


dV, 

r  ds ' 


if  F„de 

lxviv,-, 


e  any  harmonic  of  degree  0:  for  instance,  group  III. 


5Iog- 


■x'+y"    ^;i+^/!,    r+z 

ry    .     gy   .     y  .  2&s        .,y    jr_.     r+s 

a^+y"    a^+y3'    r+s'  *3+?/J  *  "  a;J+jia     °r-  a' 

Generally,  in  virtue  of  (#)  (15),  (13),  below, 

s^K"-"-^^), 

where  Fy  denotes  any  spherical  harmonie  of  integral  degree,  j, 
and  8(1,   S(l_;,_1  homogeneous  integral  functions  of    - 
of  degrees  w  and  «,—  /  —  1   respeetivr>  : 
group  II.  above,  a:ifi  groups  V.  and  VI.  below. 


dx'  dy'  a 


j- (•*■-') 


-TJ=i 


<*+»■)■ 
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so  the  preceding  yields  Examples  ol 

(<*  +  &) 

where  $  denotes  tan"'  -  . 

Taking,  in  IV,  j  =  -l, 

*--©■■ 

we  find 

®"[-"&)"C-*Hi)]  <^>'I* 

where  -r  denotes  differentiation  with  n:iViv?:eo  to  r  on  the  sup- 
dr  c 

position  of  a  constant,  and  -.-  differentiation  with  reference  to 

z  on  supposition  of  x  and  y  constant, 

Degree  -i-1,  or  +  i,  and  type  H{z,  N/(x*  +  y1)}        n</>, 

II  denoting  a  homogeneous  function;  n  any  integer;  and  i 
any  positive,  integer. 

Let  J71"1  and  FW  denote  functions  yielded  by  V.  and  VI.  pre- 
ceding. The  following  tire  the  two*  distinct  functions  of  the 
degrees  and  types  now  sought,  and  found  in  virtue  of  (g)  (15) 
below  :— 

•  See  §  (Z)  below. 
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Bounplraof  or  explicitly 

harmonics,  r 


.  J  ■'  •        (a* +  /)"* 

In.  the  particular  case  oE  n  =  0,  these  two  are  not  distinct.   Either 
of  them  yields 

of  tlie  wune  dtjgn;!!  ;iiiil  typy  in 


f        ,  =  ~ 


<?/ 


To  obtain  the  harmonics  of  the  s 


III.  <  multiply  each  of  (he  preceding  groups  I,  and  II.  by  r3'*1', 
t  virtue  of  (g)  (13)  below. 


Deyree  -  1. 

Generally,  in  virtue  of  (g)  (13)  below,  any  of  the  preceding 
functions  of  degree  zero  divided  by  r;  or,  in  virtue  of  {</)  (15), 
the  differential  coefficient  of  any  of  them  with  reference  to  x, 
or  j/,  or  z.     For  instance, 

f  1 


-W- 


1, 


r__     _jp .    _v__ 

lV+j*'      rtf  +  y*)'      r(r  +  z)' 
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Degrees  —  2  and  +1. 

i.{J.   J.   J;    *  j,  «■ 

11    ,-S;      .to-*. 


a:a  -  y*  2xi/  r*(x~  —  y!)  2r3xy 

cos  2<£       sin3<£_      r8cos2i£       r*sin2^ 
as'  +  y"     x'  +  y"         tf  +  tf   '       x'  +  F 

1   /.       r  +  2         2rs   \  A      r  +  s         2rs   \ 

■s(lo£!      —  +  -= — i   k;       log    —  +  ^ — .. )x 

(tlie  former  being  -r  of  III.  2  dcgfco  -  1,  and  the  latter  heing 
.- JWs  of  VI.  degree  0  with«=l). 


The  Rational  Integral  Harmonics  of  Degree  2. 
I.     Five  disLiiiu',.  function?!,  for  instance, 

l^-x'-y';    xs- f;   yz;   xz;    xy. 
Or  one  function  with  five  arbitrary  & 
ax'  +  hy2  +  ex'  +  eye  +fzx  + 


II. 


r,  v.-b^n; 


Degrees  -n-I,  and  +n  (n  any  integer). 

With  same  notation  anil  same  references  for  proof  as  above  for 

DcjT'fe  0,  irroup  rV. 

[.  8,+1FQ,    8„F„„    or  S^F^,. 

X  ^.^(r^^F,.,),    and    r,""^H_1^fii-M\yiJ- 
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Degrees  e  +  vt,  and  —  e  -  1  -  if. 

(u  denoting  \J  —  1,  and  e  and  /any  real  quantities.) 

1  [(. + »?)•+•■'+  (•  - •»)■**] ;    5  [(. + ■»)'-«•-  (» -  «/)•+■']  i 

where  2  =  ,/(»;*  +  js)    Mid    ^  =  tan-1  -  : 


},.(,/»[»<,»  (/log,- 
+  t-/i[coa(/logo  + 


■+>  + 


»(/ioe{-«*)] 
i(/iog?+«+)]l; 


:ame  with  -^-  +  e>£  instead  o£  e<£, 

l-2/l0Bl-« 


^r-2e-l3e[e/9.ev(/l<««-!/losr-E4)  +  e-/?.tu(/loK3-2/loer+6*}]; 

j^-V{,«[o«,(/l»gS-^)  +  „Bin(/l.g»-^)] 

+  ,-/.[coS(/logS+e*)  +  „.i«(/log^,*)]}. 

(6)  A  spherical  surface,  harmonic  is  the  function  of  two 
angular  co-ordinates,  or  Kptierio;il  suiTace  co-ordinates,  which  a 
spherical  harmonic  becomes  at  any  spherical  surface  described 
from  0,  the  origin  of  co-ordinntes,  as  centre.  Sometimes  a  func- 
tion which,  according  to  the  definition  (it),  is  simply  a  spherical 
harmonic,  will  be  called  a  spherical  wild  harmonic,  when  it 
is  desired  to  call  attention  to  its  not  being  confined  to  a  spherical 
surface. 

(c)  A  complete  spherical  harmonic  u  one  which  h  finite  and 
of  single  value  for  all  finite  values  of  the  co-ordinates. 

A  partial-  harmonic  is  a  spherical  harmonic  which  either  does 
not  continuously  satisfy  the  fundamental  equation  (4)  for  space 
completely  surrounding  the  centre,  or  does  not  return  to  the 
same  value  in  going  once  round  eveiy  closed  curve.  The 
"partial"  harmonic  is  as  it  wei*  a  harmonic  for  a  part  of  the 
spherical  surface :  but  it  may  he  for  a  part,  which  is  greater  than 
the  whole,  or  a  part  of  which  portions  jointly  and  independently 
occupy  the  same  space. 
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(d)  It  will  lie  shown,  later,  §  (A),  that  a  complete*  »/w- -rieal  -y-'-h!f-''r 
harmonic  is  necusisaiily  either  a  rational  integral  function  of  the  complete 
co-ordinates,  or  reducible  to  ono  by  a  factor  of  the  form 

(*'+j-+«-)5, 

vi  being  an  integer. 


(e)     The   general  problem   of  finding 
most  concisely  stated  thus  : — 

To  find  the  most  general  integral  of  th 

WjV.iit.ion 

functions  i 

i>:  r.-nri-: 

of  dcBrea 

das*  +  dtf  +  dz? 

(*') 

hiaijject  to  the  condition 

dv,        dv,        dv. 

(5), 

the  second  of  these  equations  being  merely  the  :in in.tytical  expres- 
sion of  the  conditio:)  that  u  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  x,  y,  z 
of  the  degree  n,  which  may  he  any  whole  number  positive  or 
negative,  iiuy  fraction,  or  any  imaginary  quantity. 


Let  P+vQ  be  a  harmonic  of  degree  e  +  vf,  P, 

ft 

,/ 

being  Differential 

real.     We  have 

1il-—-.s  .  I1'!, 

(4+4+'s)<p+"«=<""/><''+ 

««); 

I,..,....,,  ,,,;... 

I'Lii'y  ill. '.■!■■::(.■. 

and  therefore 

dP        dP        dP        n     „  "1 

*ji+!>dj"d;-'p-S'1 

..(BO: 

A3       dQ       dQ                   I 

IX    dx "  dy       dz      J     J  J 

-  [(•«+»£♦■*-)"♦'■]•-* 

(/)     Analytical  expressions  in  various  forms  for  a: 
general  integration  of  these  equations,  may  be  found   without  %",:,i-,\ 
much  difficulty  ;  but  with  us  the  only  value  or  interest  which  LS"r"' 
any  such  investigation  can  have,  depends  on  the  availability  of 
VOL  I.  12 
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its  results  fur  solution*  fulfilling  tin;  conditions  ;it  bounding  sur- 
faces presented  by  physical  problems.  In  a  very  large  and  most 
important  class  of  physical  problems  weirding  space  bounded  by 
a.  complete  spherical  surface,  or  by  two  complete  concentric 
spherical  surfaces,  or  by  closed  surfaces  ditfuring  very  little  from 
spherical  surfaces,  the  case  of  n  any  positive  or  negative  integer, 
integrated  particularly  under  the  restriction  stated  in  (d),  is  of 
paramount  importance.  It  will  be  worked  out  thoroughly  below. 
Again,  in  similar  problems  regarding  sen  ions  cat  out  of  spherical 
spaces  by  two  diametral  planes  making  any  angle  with  one 
another  not  a  su.b-rua.Uiph  of  ;u-o  r'ujki.  an<jb:n,  or  regarding  spaces 
bounded  by  two  circular  cones  having  a  common  vertex  and 
axis,  and  by  the  included  portion  of  two  spherical  surfaces 
described  from  their  vertex  as  centre,  solutions  for  cases  of 
fractional  and  imaginary  values  of  n  are  useful.  Lastly,  when 
the  subject  is  a  solid  or  fluid,  shaped  as  a  section  cut  from  the 
last-mentioned  spaces  by  two  planes  throuidi  the  axis  of  the 
cones,  inclined  to  one  another  at  any  angle,  whether  a  sub- 
multiple  of  it  or  not,  we  meet  with  the  case  of  n  either  integral 
or  not,  but  to  be  integrated  under  a  restriction  differing  from 
that  specified  in  (d).  We  shall  accordingly,  after  investigating 
general  expressions  for  eomplele  spherical  harmonics,  give  some 
indications  as  to  the  determination  of  the  incomplete  harmonics, 
whether  of  fractional,  of  imaginary,  or  of  integral  degrees,  which 
are  required  for  this  solution  of  problems  regarding  such  portions 
of  spherical  spaces  as  sve  have  just  described. 

A  fow  formula,  which  will  he  of  constant  use  in  what  follows, 
are  brought  together  in  the  first  place. 

(;/)  (Jailing  0  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  P  the  point 
x,  y.  s,  let  OP  =  r,  so  that  ar'  +  y  +  si=ra.  Let  S,  prefixed  to 
any  function,  denote  its  rate  of  variation  per  unit  of  space  in 
the  direction  OP ;  so  that 

.     x  d       y  d       a  d  ... 

S  =  rte+tdy+-r& (G)" 

If  7/n  denote,  any  homogeneous  function  of  x,  y,  z  of  order  n,  we 
have  clearly 

MM=-ff, (7); 


.  (5)  or  p 
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the  well-known  differential  equation  of  a  homogeneous  function  ;  tt'orkinjt 
in  which,   of  course,  n  may  have  any    value,   positive,  integral, 
negative,  fractional,  or  imaginary.     Again,  denoting,  for  brevity, 

is  +  T~«  +  t;  by  Vs.  w'o  have.   In-  diifeienliiitKei, 
</./r      </y!      <fe3    J    v  '  '     J 

V»(0-»(«+l)*^ (9). 

Also,  if  u,  v!  denote  any  two  functions, 

,  ,      ,,        ,    ,        „  /du  dti      da  da!      di>-  du'\  .   ,  „.. 

f'W"^"^^^'!!)^' iw>' 

whence,  if  u  and  v!  are  both  solutions  of  (4), 

,.      ,,      ,/du.du       dudu,'      dudu"\  .,,. 

^(~»=HsS  +  5<S7+ElJ (11); 

or,  by  taking  w=  F„,  a  harmonic  of  degree  «,  and  vl '  =  rm, 

^(^rj-w-^  +  r^  +  ^  +  F.v-to, 

or,  by  (8)  and  (9), 

V,(rmFJ=m(2w  +  M+l)^-srB (12). 

From  this  last  it  follows  that  r~*~' Vn  is  a  harmonic;  winch, 
being  of  degree  —  n—  1,  may  he  denoted  by  V_a_1,  so  that  we 


if  »  +  »'  =  - 1 

a  formula  showing  a  reciprocal  relation  between  two  solid  har- 
monics which  give  t:;e  s;i!:ii.:  fori))  of  su;f;iee  harmonic  at  any 
spherical  surface  described  JVo:u  0  as  centre.  Again,  by  taking 
m=-l,  in  (9),  we  have 

v'J-O (14). 

Hence  -  is  a  harmonic   of   degree   -  1.      We    shall    see    later 
§  (A),  tiat  it  is  the  only  conuilsU  li'trmnnic,  of  this  degree. 
If  u  he  any  solution  of  the  equation  ys«.  =  0,  we  have  also 
adu 

V'.7.=0| 
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ind  so  on  for  any  number  of  differentiations.     Hence  if  Vt  is 

i  1 1  a  mi  01 1  ic   of  any  decree  t,   -,—  ■■,   .  ,',   is  a  harmouie  of  decree 

J       °  da?dy*Jv 

,—j—k  —  l\  or,  as  we  may  write  it, 


(Uk'Y'.L 


,=  F,_. 


...(15). 


Again,  we  have  a  most  important  theorem  e 
following  equation: — 

ffStSidvr-0 (16), 

where  ds;  denotes  an  element  of  a  spherical  Mnvfa.ce,  described 
from  0  as  centre  with  radius  unity;  j  J  an  integration  over  the 
whole  of  this  surface;  and  $.,  8.-,  two  complete  .surface  harmonics, 
of  which  the  degrees,  i  and  »',  are  neither  equal  to  one  another, 
nor  such  that  i  +  i'  —  —  1.  For,  denoting  the  solid  harmonics 
r'S-  and  *■*'.%.  hy  F;  and  F,.  for  any  point  (ai,  y,  e),  we  have,  by 
the  general  theorem  (1)  of  A  (a),  above,  applied  to  the  space 
between  any  two  spherical  surfaces  having  0  for  their  common 
centre,  and  a  and  at  their  radii ; — 

...f&Tt&Vt     dVidVf     dVidVA,   .    , 

=  ffV$Vfd<r=JfVt&rid<r. 

But,  according  to  (7),  8F*'=-Pf,  and  BF(«-  F*.      And  for  the 

portions  of  the  bounding  surface  constituted  by  the  two  spherical 
surfaces  respectively,  d<r  -  a'diz,  and  da  =  a^d-m.  Hence  the  two 
last  equal  members  of  the  preceding  double  equations  become 

t(«^+'-*^+i)/;i^i^=i'(«'+*'+,-«1*^,);;^^w, 

to  satisfy  which,  when  i  differs  from  {',  and  »V+I'+I  from  al*+t'+l, 
(16)  must  hold. 

The  coyn^pma'i:::;  tacoreia  for  p;ir!i;d  hnnisoriies  is  this; — 
Let  5;,  S^  denote  any  two  different  partial  surface  harmonica 
of  degrees  i,  i,  having  their  sum  different  from  —  1  ;  and  further, 
fulfilling  the  condition  that,  at  every  point  of  the  boundary  of 
some  one  part  of  the  spherical  surface  either  each  of  them 
vanishes,  or  the  rate  of  variation  of  each  of  them  perpendicular 
to  this  boundary  vanishes,  and  that  each  is  finite  and  single  ill 
its  value  at  every  point  of  the  enclosed  portion  of  surface;  then 
with  the  integration  //  limited  to  the  portion   of   surface   ir. 
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question,    equation    (10)    holds.       The    proof   di  tiers    from    tlie  Kit^-.s 

preceding  only  in  this,  that  instead  of  taking  the   whole 
between  two  concentric  spherical   surfaces,   we  must  now   take  lim-munic*. 
only  the  part  of  it  enclosed  by  the  roue  having  0  foe  vertex,  and 
containing  the  boundary  of  the  spherical  area  considered. 

(A)  Proceeding  now  to  the  investigation  of  complele  harmonics,  I'i"is'.ii;:i-- 

we  shall  first  prove  thai  every  such  function  is  cither  rational  a  mi  ■ 

iiitn.'i;t;il  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  xt  y,  s,  or  is  made  so  by 
a  factor  of  the  form  r". 

Let  V  be  any  function  of  x,  y,  z,  satisfying  the  equation 

VT=0 (17) 

at  every  point  within  a  spherical  surface,  A*,  described  from  0  as 
centre,  with  any  radius  a.  Its  value  at  this  surface,  if  a  known 
function  of  any  arbitrary  character,  may  be  expanded  according 
to  the  general  theorem  of  j;  i>1,  below,  in  the  following  series  : — 

(r  =  a),    r=Sc  +  Si  +  St+ +  ^  +  etc (18) 

where  S,,  S2,...Si  denote  the  surl';iee  values  of  solid  spherical 
harmonics  of  degrees  1,  2,...i,  each  a  ration;d  integral  function 
for  every  point  within  S.      But 

S0  +  6\-  +  Sa~  +  ...  +St-,  +  etc (19)    Harmonic 

is  a  function  fulfilling  these  conditions,  ami  therefore,  its  was  ilium  fm-iiic 
proved  above,  A(c),  1"  cannot  differ  from  it.  Sow,  as  a  parti-  a  sjiiu-riisii 
cular  ease,   let    V  be  a  harmonic   function   of  positive  degree  i, 

which  may  be  denoted  by  S,  -  :  we  must  have 

SX:=  £„  +  £,-  +  £,-,+  ...+  B,-t  +  etx>. 

This  cannot  be  unless  i  =  i,  S,  =  S„  and  all  the  other  functions 
Sc,  Sj,  #,,  etc.,  vanish.  Hence  there  can  bo  no  complete  spheri- 
cal harmonic  of  positive  degree,  which  is  not.,  as  S,    . ,  of  integral  Complete 

degree  and  an  integral  rational  function  of  the  co-ordinates.  d^reo-, 

Again,  let  V  be  any  function  satisfying  (17)  for  every  point  rat 
without  the  spherical  surface  S,  ami  vanishing  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance in  every  direction;  and  let,  as  before,  (18)  express  its  surface  H> 
value  at  S.     We  .similarly  prove  that  it  eannot  differ  from 

aS„      a'S,      dSl  a'+\%        .  .„-.    fc 
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II:iri]:r.-::,- 

Hence  if,   as  a  particular   case,   V  be  any  complete  harmonic 

bhmifor1"0" 

— — ,  of  negative  degree  k,   we  must  Lave,  for  all  points  out- 

K^rt" 

side  S. 

i*S,      a.%     a'S,      a'S,                 n^'S, 

vy  ■v.r-r- 


which  requires  that  «  =  — (i  +  1),  SH=St,  and  that  all  the  other  func- 
tions Sa,  Si}  St,  etc., vanish.   Hence  a  complete  spherical  harmonic 

of  negativo   degree   cannot   he   other  than  -J,  or  -^Sp*, 

where  &\r'  is  not  only  a  rational  integral  function  of  tlie  co- 
ordinates, as  asserted  in  the  enunciation,  but  is  itself  a  spherical 
harmonic. 

(i)  Thus  "we  have  proved  that  a  complete  spherical  harmonic, 
if  of  positive,  is  necessarily  of  integral,  degree,  and  is,  besides,  a 
rational  integral  function  of  the  co-ovdi nates,   or  if  of  negative 

y 
degree,    —  (i  +  1),    is   necessarily  of  the  form  -jj+ , ,  where    Tt  is 

a  harmonic  of  positive  degree,  i.  We  shall  therefore  call  the  order 
of  a  complete  spherical  harmonic  of  negative  degree,  the  dejree 
or  order  of  the  complete  harmonic  of  positive  degree  allied  to  it; 
and  we  shall  cail  the  order  of  a  surface  harmonic,  the  degree  or 
order  of  the  solid  Ir.mnor.ic  of  positive  degree,  or  the  order  of  the 
solid  harmonic  of  negative  degree,  which  agrees  with  it  at  the 
spherical  surface. 

{j)  To  obtain  general  expressions  for  complete  spherical  har- 
monics of  all  orders,  we  may  first  remark  that,  inasmuch  as  a 
constant  is  the  only  rational  integral  function  of  degree  0,  a  com- 
plete harmonic  of  degree  0  is  necessarily  constant.  Hence,  by 
what  wo  have  just  seen,  a  complete  harmonic  of  the  degree  -  1 

is  necessarily  of  the  form  - .     That  this  function  is  a  harmonic 
we  knew  before,  by  (14), 
Hence,  by  (15),  we  see  that 

v  =_*r.' l -} 

-'-1     d&difdd  (x*  +  f  +  ^)i  V (21), 

if  j+k+l=i  J 

where    V_i_1  denotes    a   harmonic,    which   is  clearly  a  complete 

harmonic,  of  degree  -  (i  +  1).    The  differential  coefficient  here  in- 
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dieated,  when  worked  out,  is  easily  fuiiud  to  lie  a  fraction,  of  which  liy  rlilTor- 
the  numerator  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  derive  i,  and  the  iWmi:''j(! 
denominator  is  r"+1.  By  what  we  have  just  seen,  the  nume-  CBri:e~J 
rator  must  be  a  harmonic  ;  and,  denoting  it  by  Vit  we  thus  have 


r,  =  7«4 


<P+» 


1 


..(22). 


The  number  of   independent  harmonics  of  order  i,  which  we  5 
■an  thus  derive  by  differentiation  from  -,  is  2*+l,    For,  although  £j 

i,-,  ™  g±Sg±J)  , 


differential     coefficients 


which  j  +  k  +  l-  i,  only  2i  +  1  of  these  are 

is  the  subject  of  ditfereuiiaikin,  inasmuch  a 


(dependent  when 


v.-liichy 


d"     1 


i  being  any  integer,  and  shows  that 

******  1-/  i«  **'*'  fd'    il\U  -fi 

dxhhfdz'  r  ~ l       J    <te%*  U^"      dyV  r ' 

_,      .  H    JiJ*    /f        g\Tj   1     ... 

Hence,  hy  taking  I  =  0,  and  j  +  S 
i  +  1  differential  eoellicienus 


..(H), 
..(83),iritf 


iLddif 

+  k  =  i  —  1,  we  have  i  varieties  of 


in  the  first  place,  we  have 
d  hy  taking  next  1=1,  and 

:;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 


in  all  2*  +  1  varieties,  and  no  more,  when  -  in  the  subject.     It  is 

easily  seen  that  these  2i  +  1  varieties  are  in  reality  independent. 
We  need  not  stop  at  present  to  show  this,  as  it  will  be  apparent 
in  the  actual  expansions  given  below. 

Now  if  HJx.  >/.  ,~)   denote  any   rational    integral  function  of 
x,  y,  z  of  degree  ?',   V 'II.  j.r,  y.  i)   is  of  degree  i  —  2.      Hence  since 


.(■iMti) 


terms,  in  V'-'II,  there 
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Hence  if  Vfi/,  =  0,  we  have  —  (equations  among  the  constant 

cooffioieiits,  and  (.lie  number  of  independent  constants  remaining  ia 
(i,  +  2)(»+l)  _  t(»~1)>  or  of  + 1 ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  2t  + 1 

constants  in  the  general  rational  intern:!  harmonic  of  degree  i. 
But  we  have  seen  that  there  are  2(4-1  distinct  varieties  of  dif- 
ferential   coefficients    of  -  of  order  i,   and   that  the  numerator 


f  each  is  a  harmonic  of  degn 
ionic  of  order  i  is  expressible 

,1 


i.     Hence  every  c 

i  terms  of  differential  coefiieioutH 

It  is  impossible  to  form  2t  4- 1  functions  symmetrically 

among  three  variables,  except  when  21  4  1  is  divisible  by  3;  that 
is  to  say,  when  i  —  Sn+  1,  n  being  any  integer.  This  class  of 
cases  does  not  seem  particularly  interesting  or  important,  but 
here  are  two  examples  of  it 

Example  1.     i=l,  2i  +  l  =  3. 

The  harmonics  are  obviously 

A  I     £\     d  * 

dx  r  '    dy  r'    dzr' 

Formula  (25)  involves  s  singularly,  and  x  and  ;/  symmetrically, 
for  every  value  of  i  greater  ii.nn  unity,  but  for  the  case  of  i—  1 
it  is  essentially  symmetrica]  in  respect  to  x,  y,  and  z,  as  in  this 
ease  it  becomes 


\   "dx 


.    d      _    d\  1 

+  X   ■=-  +  i2u  -       . 
1  t(y  av  r 


Example  2.     i  =  4,  2i+l  =  9, 

Looking  first  for  three  differential  coefficients  of  the  4th  order, 
singular  with  respect  to  x,  and  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
y  and  z;  and  thence  changing  cyclically  to  ysai  and  s^y,  we  find 

dy'dz"    dxd-tf    dxdz" 

d<  g  c^ 

dz'dx" '    dyd;iJ '    dydx3 ' 

g*  g        __<?_ 

dx'dy' '    dzdx' '    dzdy* ' 
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■■    . .  L 1 1  | .  M   I  ■  ■ 

'■.y.il'f."'"-; 
,;.y. 


These  nine  differentiations  of  -   arc  essentially  distinct  and  h! 

gi  vo  us  theivlYjrn  nine  disti;;i.-l.  l:ur:in.i::K;s  of  the  i  ;■■:  unier  l\sr:i  ].:':.  I  iil-i-i 
symmetrically  among    ar,   J/,    a     By   putting   in  them  for    -7-5, 

wherever  it  occurs,  its   equivalent  -(-   ,+  -    A,  considering 

that  it  is  -  which  is  differentiated,  and  for  ■  '    ,  its  equivalent 

~  dz  \k?  +  dtf) '  "e  may  P388  fr°m  *hem  *°  <25'' 

But  for  every  value  of  i  the  general  harmonic  may  be  exhibited 
as  a  function,  with  2i+l  constants,  involving  two  out  of  the 
three  variables  symmetrically.  This  may  be  done  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  of  which  we  choose  the  two  following,  as  being  the 
most  useful  :■ — First, 

'~'VW    )dsar- 

Secondly,  let  x  +  yv  -  £,     x-~yv=T) 

where,  as  formerly,  u  is  taken  to  denote  J  —  1. 
Thisgivea  *-£(£+>?)j     ff-^"^-^ 

1  _         1 

•■"to +«y' 

V  --.(iO),    furmnliou. 

|K^i(^-^)M,|E,l=i(s«|)[«lJ 

where  \x,  y\  and  [£,  j;]  denote  the  same  quantity,  expressed  in 
terms  of  x,  y,  and  of  £,  ?;  respectively.  From  these  wo  have, 
further, 
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fd1       d1       d'\T  .      f,    d1        d°\r>        1 

U? +  5? + if)  h  »■  *]■(,*«*; +  a?;  K  *  ■'■ 

»',  no  cording  to  our  abbreviated  notation, 
,      .    d'        d^ 

Hence,  as  y'F:-  0,  if  F  denote  -   or  any  other  solid  li 

£r~4-,?.  f 


Using  (28)  in  (25)  and  taking  £„,  &lt  33„,  93lt  . 
another    set    of    coefficients    re.idily    expressible 

Expansion  The  diij'i.'i'e::ti;Lt  ions  Lore  are  performed  with  great  east 

arj  term!  "  lll(-'  of  Leibnitz's  theorem..     Thus  we  have 

'""*"*' 5W'  =  <"r"i'f-i-(""f""') 

»(»-i)..(»-D 


,,  to  denote 
terms    of 


..(30). 


"iT^-i)' 


I 


1.2.(»«-4)(»+»-4)' 
(«+»4.J).8t 


(«-l).n(n-l) 
l.(i»+»+£)''      b     '  T1.2.(m+»+J)(m+n-J)'' 

This  expression  leads  at  once  to  a  real  development,  i 
polar  co  ordinate's,  thus  : — Let 


.-,£.-. 


ttflc-«*   . 


..(32); 
•  (33). 


ft" 


£V  =  (ft)-i'-(£»)-(™in«)'(oo!  *«.iii*)',  (ran«)-"(« 
where  e  =  n  —  m;  ami  if,  further,  we  take 

*.+«.- A,  <a.-»J»-A.',  i 

B.  +  S».-B„     (»,-»>  =  B,',  J  '" 


.(34) 
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h~ 


""'(A, 

■in.*) 
n-1) 

'i.a. 

»+»-!)( 

»+»-|) 

„-•-•«- 

.to.J 

*"(B.°° 
i      ra 

.*+B,'.in 
»-l).»( 

*)2cosfl 

'l.l.( 

»+»+«(, 

»+«-!) 

„,-»-«- 

etc.  J.     j 

Setting  aside  now  constant  factors,  which  have  heen  retained 
hitherto  to  show  the  relations  of  the  expressions  wo  have  investi- 
gated, to  dilierential  welTi  dents  of  ;  taking  5  to  denote  sum- 
mation with  respect  to  the  arbitrary  constants,  J±,  J±\  JJ,  B'; 
and  putting  am$-v,  cos$  =  jt;  we  have  the  following  perfectly 
general  expression  for  a  complete  siiffjice  Jiixmionic  of  order  i  : — 

S,=T(A.  cos  ^+A,'sm^)®i„.„)+T(B,coSs^+B1'sins«V^Dii .,...  (30) 
where  s  =  m  ~  n,  and 

while  ^j  differs  from  ®(„„|  onlyin  having  ro  +  w  +  1  in  place 

of  wt  + M,  in  tin!  ileuoinmators. 

The  formula  most  commonly  given  for  a  spherical  harmonic 
of  order  i  (Laplaee,  Miauiiqm  Cd/>!»,  livro  ill.  chap.  II.,  or 
Murphy's  Ehariniy,  Preliminary  Prop,  xi.)  is  somewhat  simpler, 
being  as  follows  ; — 


*'.-'?  (A,i 

»    r .-.  m<»-»-')  - 


+  B,s 


««h; 


■  (37). 


...  (;-»Kw-i)(f-«-n)(.-.-3)  , 

«.l.(«-l)(«-9)     * 


..p»l. 
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where    it    may  be    remarked  that    0(     means    the    same    aa 

(-l)"*"©,^.,  if  in  +  n  =  i  and  m~n=a,  or  as  (-l)'7  ^lm,B,  if 
m  +  n+l  =  i  and  m~?i=s.  Formula  (3S)  may  be  derived 
algebraically  f nij j i  (:!G)  by  putting  ,y(I-/<z)  for  v  in  ©(7ni„,-jV 
and  in  i?(m_  „,  •*  v*/i :  or  it  may  be  obtained  directly  by  the  method 

of  differentiation  followed  above,  varied  suitably.  But  it  may 
also    be    obtained    by    assuming   (with    at    and    b,   as   arbitrary 

i':(Jii!itiiril.s) 

r(  =  S,i*  =  2  (a„£*  +  5,V)  (s4"" + j»-V~'~'  +  2J-V-'"1  +  etc. ), 

which  is  obviously  :i  proper  form  ;  and  determining  ;;,  j,  etc.,  by 
the  differential  equation  y!rs  =  0,  with  (20). 

Another  form  may  be  obtained  with  even  greater  ease,  thus  : 

Vt  =  2{»,£*  +  brf)  (a1"1  +pjt**£n  +pjf-**£  V  +  etc.), 

and  determining    -plf  j>2,  etc.,   by   (he  difiereiiUal   equation,  we 

(i-.)(i— l)(i-.-2)(i-.-3)  nl'3-' 

4'.(s+l)(s  +  2).1.2  ^ 

which  might  also  have  boon  found  easily  by  the  differentiation  of 

-.      Hence,   eliminating   imaginary  symbols,  and   retaining  the 

notation  of  (37)  and  (38),  we  have 


n-<y-' 


(«>) 


;i-.)(i-.-i) 

4.(.  +  l).l     i- 
(i-,)(<-.-1)(i—2X<-.-3)   ,_rt  . 
4".(<+l)(»  +  2).1.2         ' 

wk™  C-(2^X22/+4'3),:!(12T--1)-  J 

This  value  of  C  is  found  by  comparing  with  (35).  Thus  wo  see 
that  C  must  be  equal  to  the  numerica!  ciKtlicient  of  the  last 
term  of  (35),  irrespectively  of  sign.  Or  (,'  in  found  by  comparing 
(40)  with  (38) :  it  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the  last  term  of 
(38)  divided  by  the  coefficient  of  the  last  term  within  the 
brackets  of  (40).     Or  it  is  found   directly    (that   is   to   say, 
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independently  of  other  equivalent  formulas)  thus : — We  have,  Tri^ono- 
bv  (29'),  SUnstona 


=  <_)  i   2'-'-'  ^     ,+j_1-,  if  i-e  is  odd. 

dzd£  s    <7ij  s 


K«) 


Expanding  the  first  member  in  terms  of  z,  £,  t;,  by  successive 
differentiation,  with  reference  first  to  -q.  t  times,  and  then  z,  i-s 
times,  we  find 

B'i-}--(<-iM2«  +  l)(2.  +  2)(3.  +  3)...(i+.y-'{V...(«), 

fur  a  term  in  its  numerator  :  comparing  this  with  (30)  and  (40), 
and  the  second  number  of  (II)  with  (35),  we  find  0. 

(kj    It  is  very  important  to  remark,  first,  that  im; 

jjrriul'd<r=o (43)>E 

where  XIi  and  Ut'  denote  any  two  of  the  elements  of  which  V  is  fun 

composed  in  one  of  the  profiling  expressions;  a.nd  secondly,  that 


|V"@%in^=0 (44), 


the  ease  of  i  —  i'  being  of  course  excluded.  For,  taking  r  =  a, 
the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface;  and  drr=  a'dzs,  as  above; 
we  have  <fer=  sin  6d$d$,  etc.,  the  limits  of  8  and  $,  in  the  inte- 
gration for  the  whole  spherical  surface,  being  0  to  jr,  and  0  to  2jt, 

rftr 
respectively.     Thus,  since   I    coss<£  coas'^i  d<j>  =  0,   we  Bee   the 

truth  of  the  first  remark;  and  from  (1(1)  and  (<'if>)  we  infer  the 
second,  which  the  reader  may  verify  algebraically,  as  an  exercise. 

(I)    Each  one  of  the  preceding  series  m;iv  lie  taken   hy  either  Expansions 
end,   and   used  with  i  or  a,   either  or  both  of  them  negative  ),!i!'"l^ii!^ 
or  fractional   or   imaginary.      "Whether  finite   or   infinite   in  its  and  wedges, 
number    of    terms,    any    series    thus    obtained    expresses   when 
multi plied  by  r1  a  harmonic  uf  degree  i ;  since   it  is  of  degree  i. 
and  satisfies  v'T',^0.     In  any  case  in  which  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding series  is  not  finite,  the  formula  taken  by  one  end  gives 
a  cor:'!  ergiag  series  ;  taken   by  the  other  em  I  a  diverging  series. 
Thus  (40)  taken  in  the  order  shown  above,  converges  when  0  is 
between  0  and  45°,  or  between  135°  and  180":  and  taken  with 
the  last  term  of  that  order  first  It  converges  when  6  >  45°  and 
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<135°.  Thus,  again,  ©,„_„,  and  #,„,„,  of  (36),  being  each  of 
a  finite  number  of  terms  when  either  m,  or  n  is  a  positive 
integer,  become  when  neither  is  so,  infinite  series,  which  diverge 
when  v  <  1  and  converge  when  v  -.>  1,  These  two  scries,  whether 
both  infinite- or  one  finite  a.ml  the  other  infinite,  when  convergent 
are  so  related  that 


^0>- 


!)  =  s/-l  ©{».») 


..(3C>, 


liut 


..{36"); 
tfind 


..(30'"). 


us  is  easily  verified  (or  a,  lew  terms  by  multiplying  .£(,„_ 
by  the  expansion  of  f  1  —  -j  \    in  ascending  powers  of  -,. 

expansions  in  ascending  powers  of  -;  are  of  comparatively  little 

interest,  as  they  are  divergent  for  real  values  of  D,  and  therefore 
not  available  for  the  proposed  pliysif.il  applications.  To  find 
expansions  which  converge  when  v<  1  take  the  last  tonus 
of  (36)  first.     Thus,  if  we  put 

m(M-l)...(m-n4-2)(«-»+l),Bfw-l>...S.l 
<  I   l.a....(ii-lj».(«+i»-i)(»+ii-©...(w+|)(«+i)" 
supposing  »«  to  be  >«.,  and  n  to  be  a  positive  integer,  i 

L1      (m-»+l).l^+(m-»+l)(m-»+2).1.2"    61c'J 

Writing    down  the  corresponding    expression   for  Z>m-i,n-$) 
from  (36),  and  using  (36'),  we  find 

This  expansion  of  Q,.,„  „,  is  derivable  algebraically  from  (36'")  by 
multiplvins:  the  second  member  of  (36'")  by 

(which  is  equal  to  unity).  Both  expansions  converge  when 
v*<l,  or,   for   all    real    values  of  $  ;  just  failing  when  0~^tt. 

Tn  choosing  between  the  two  expansions  (,%"')  and  (36'*),  prefer 
(361*)  when  n  differs  by  less  than  \  from  zero  or  some  positive 
integer,  otherwise  choose  (30'"');  but  it  is  ebielly  important  to 
have  them  both,  because  (;i(P)   is  finite,  but  (■'>■■>"'')  infinite,  when 

S»-  1 
w  =  ^— ;and  (36'")  is  finite,  but  (36")  infinite,  when  «=/-lj 

j  being  any  positive  integer. 
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Put  now  m  +  n  =  i,  m  -  n  -  s,       1  Complete 

m  =  J(t  +  s),    n=i(i-s),     (36')  gS 

and  denote  by         Kit  )  ssTa'nji'u; 

what  the  second  members  of  (Sfi'")  and  {3G:vj  become  with  these 
values  for  m  and  w.      Agaiu,  put 

■=i(i-.),  »-«.•+'.), 

;uid  denote  by        JTii 

what  the  second  members  of  (36'")  ami  (3Giv)  become  with  these 

values  for  m  and  n.     We  thus  have  two  equal  convergent  series 


for  u     and  two  equal  c 

onvergent 

series  for  w™,  and  « 

,  e'°  are 

function;;  of  v  (or  of  6) 

•,ufili  that 

.;■'  (a 

X)Ss£+.B 

■in*)) 

in^)  J 

...(36-) 

are  surface  harmonics  of  order  i. 

The  first  terms  of  u 

and  «w  a 

■e  v-  and  V~%  c 

r  /w* 

•ad  fK"-, 

according  as  tliey  are  taken  from 

36'")  or  (36") 

and 

u  gcnci'iil 

w*   and  «*'  arc  distinct  from  one  another. 

Two  distinct  solutions  aro  clearly  needed  for  the  physical 
problems.  But  in  the  particular  ease  of  s  an  integer,  u  and  v* 
are  not  distinct.  For  in  this  case  each  term  of  v  after  the  first 
s  terms  has  the  infinite  factor  — — ;  thus  if  (7;-  denote  the  eoeffi- 


when  s  ia  an  integer,  and  those  that  follow  constitute  the  same 
series  as  that  expressing  «';'',  whether  we  take  (36'")  or  (36'"). 
For  the  case  of  s  an  integer  the  wanting  solution  is  to  be  found 

by  pui.'..ing 


^i—,   when  cr  =  0  : 


«>'  thus  found  is  such  that 
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is  a  surface  harmonic  of  order  *  distinct  from  w'.  The  first 
term  of  hi.',  according  to  (36'"),  is  v"  log  v,  or  /i/log  v  according 
to  (36iv),  and  subsequent  terms  are  of  the  form  (a+  b  log  v)  vSJ.  or 
(a  +  b  log  v)  ft-V1',  j  being  an  integer.  The  el i'cu distances  belong 
to  a  well-known  class  of  cases  in  the  solution  of  linear  dif- 
ferential equations  of  the  second  order  (sec  §  (/')  below). 

A.gai.n,  lastly,  remark  that  ('!,-;,  unless  it  is  finite  (which  it  is 
if  and  only  if  i  —  s  is  a  positive  inle^ec),  diverges  when  />,<  1 
and  converges  when  /i  >  1,  if  taken  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
given  above.  To  obtain  serifs  which  converge  when  /i<  1 
(that  is  to  say,  for  real  values  of  &),  reverse  the  order  of  (38) 
for  the  case  of  %  —  s  a  positive  integer.  Thus,  according  as  i  —  s 
is  even  or  odd    wo  find 


1.2 


D  „. ,  H(h-»>M)M) 


^)(i-s-2)(i-j-3).._.4..3.2A_ 


2)(;-»).(2i-l)(2i-3)...(i+,+3)(i+. 

(M)M) ... ,  M)(M-3).(iwi)(»»n, 


a--(-) 


2.3         r 

2.3.4.5                  r    "" 

s  being  odd, 

(*-*)(*- 

.-l)(i- 

s-2)(t-s-3)...5.4.3.2 

(38"). 


.-3)(i-.-l).(3.-l)(2i-3)...(««4)(,«+2)j 
Then,  whatever  bo  f'-s,  or  i,  or  .9,  integral  or  fractional,  positive 
or  negative,  real  or  inmgi nary,  the  formulas  within  the  bracken 
{   }  are  convergent  series  when  they  are  not  finite  integral  func- 
tions of  /i.     Hence  we  see  that  if  we  put 
■).(i+«+l)   .   (i-i)(i-.-2).(i-n+l)(t-m-») 


1.2 

<•'                   1.2.3.4                   '     ™ 

2.3 

+2)  ...  (i-.-])(«-J).(M)(iw()   , 
<"                   2.3.4.5                  F     " 

or 

p.  =  -d„  +  -^j/**  +  -^/i*  +  &C., 

and 

5'  =,4^  +  Atp,'  +  Asfi?  +  &c, 

. 

etc.    "I 


►  (3* -) 


("38"), 
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the  functions  ;/,  q'  thus  expressed,  whether  they  l>e  algebraic  Complete 
or  transcendental,  are  such  that  for  spherical 

p']  (A  cos a<j,  +  B  sin soS)  v>,  )  %™\Vv? 

r  t    \  r  r/     '  /qort    insscoi  ding 

.,.  / I'lO     )      |i:,iv|.|-s   ofa 

and  ^J*  (4  «**£  +  *  am  »*)**,  )  /!»«■«» 

ore  the  two  surface  harmonics  of  order  t,  and  of  the  form 
f(0)  cos  s<£.  For  example,  if  i  -  s  be  an  even  intoger,  j/'1  is  the 
finite  function  with  which  wf>  are  familiar  as  giving  a  rational 
integral  solution  of  the  form  (38v),  and  t/M  gives  the  solution  of 
the  same  form  which  is  not  integral  or  rational.  And  if  i-s 
is  odd,  q'_  gives  the  familiar  rational  integral  solution,  and  p* 
the  other  solution  of  the  same  form  hut  not  integral  or  rational. 

The  corresponding  solid  harmonics  of  degrees  i  and  -■/  —  1  arc  t'orrf-spntni- 
obtained  Ly  multiplying  (381)  by  r"  and  r~'~'.  E educing  the  harmonics, 
latter  from  polar  to  rectangular  co-ordinates,  we  find  them  of  the 


[^-.-^•^-■-•-v^z,^,  1 

(38"), 

['"-■-*]J,(",1)                      J 

where  II t  denotes  a  homogeneous  function  of  degree  s 

Now  (15) 

-.-  of  any  solid  harmonic  of  degree  —  i  is  a  solid  1 

armonic  of 

degree  -  i  -  1.     Hence 

^'Z^-'-'Cl 

and  j**'rV       srf>-r  IV  '  "p'  1, 

cos   rd»L        -"Vi-" 

are  surface  harmonics  of  order  i,  and  they  are  clearly  of  the  first 
and  second  forms  of  (38v).  Hence,  putting  into  the  forms 
shown  in  (38")  and  performing  the  indicated  differentiation  for 
the  first  term  of  the  q  function  am]  the  first  and  second  terms  of 
tho  p  function,  so  as  to  find  the  numerical  coefficients  of  r~'~'~' 
and  r~'~'"'z  in  the  immediate  results  of  the  diilcrcntiation,  and 
then  putting  ji:r  for  z,  we  find 
VOL.  I.  1  3 
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™d  '       «,-p7S ['»■«]  J 

To  reduce   back    (o    polar    coordinates    put   for    a    moment 
a?  +  y°  =  a'.     Then  we  have 


A 

I-*3) 

v 

ill-Ill 

dz  = —     ,  - 

*■ 

llenue,  instead  of  (38vli), 

we  have 

p't  =  *  '" 

**'q'-i 

and 

?r=~i»: 

-a"*' 

'"t: 

[Compare  ? 

782  (5)  below.] 

Supposing  now  a  and  i  to  be  real  quantities,  and  going  back 
to  (38"),  to  investigate  the  convergency  of  the  series  for  pf  and 
q' ,  wo  see  that,  when  n  is  infinitely  great, 
Ata_1  |  2(*-l)_ 

Now  if  (1-^')-"-  2£ji", 

we  have,  by  the  binomial  theorem, 

B,-\,     B,^0,     and  ^U8^"1'. 

Hence,  when  fi  =  ±  (1  -  e),  where  e  is  an  infinitely  small  positive 
quantity, 

pJ>-0    or  =  ^,"j 

and  ?"V"  =  0    or  =oo,   V (3S")' 

according  as  K>8    Or    K<».         J 

Hence   if   i  >  s,    the   quantities   within   the   brackets   under 
-=-  in   {38,iu)   vanish   when    ji=*l;    and   as   they  vary  con- 
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tinuously,   and    within    finite    limits,    when    p,    is    continuously  Acqnisitinn 
increased  from  -1  to  +1,  it  follows  that  p    vanishes  one  time  riseoforder. 
more  than  does  q     ,  and  q"  one  time  more  than  does  p^.  Now 
looking  to  (38'"),  and  supposing  (as  wc  clearly  may  without  loss 
of  generality)  that  s  is  positive,  we  see  that  every  term  of  p^ 
is   positive   if  i<a+l.     Hence    if   i    is   any  quantity    between  The rootlees 
a  and  *+l,  v'" p       vanishes   when   p  =  =■>].,  and  is  finite   and  [',^1 
positive  for  every  intermediate  value  of  p. 

Hence  and  from  the  second    formula    of    (38vlli),   q"    vanishes 
just  onee  as  p  is  inceoased  continuouslv  from  —  1   to  +  1:  thence 
and  from  the  first-  of  (3R™1).  p"    vanishes  twice  :  hence  and  from 
the  second  again,  ^vanishes  thrice,  and  so  on.    Again,  as  the 
coefficient  of  every  term  of  the  series  (38'")   for  q']  is  positive  Jhe "'J1™ 
when  i  <  a  +  1,  this  is  the  case  for  jm,  and  therefore  this  func-  jJJSarhai 
tion  vanishes  only  for  p.  =  0,   as  p  is  increased  from  —  1  to  +  1.  zero. 
Hence  p     vanishes  twice  ;  mid,  then,   continuing  alternate  ap- 
plications of  the   second   and   first   of   (38'"),  we  see  that  qu> 
vanishes  thriee,  p      four   times,  and  so  on.     Thus,  putting  all 
together,  we  see  that  q    _    has  j  or  j+  1  roots,  and  p"       has 
j+1  or  j  root,  according  as,/'  is  odd  or  eveiiij  being  any 
integer  and  i,  as  defined   above,  any  quantity  between  s  and 


s  +  1.     In  other  words,  the  number  of  roots  of 


s  the  e 


number  next  above  i  —  s  ;  and  the  number  of  roots  of  q\  is  the  ^ 
odd  number  nest  above  i  -  s.  Farther,  from  (3SviiL)  we  see  that " 
tho  roots  of  p*  lie  in  order  between  those  of  o.  and  the  roots 
of  q"  between  those  of  p  .  [Compare  §  (p)  below.]  These 
properties  of  the  p  ami  q  functions  are  of  paramount  importance, 
not  only  in  the  theory  of  the  development  of  arbitrary  functions 
by  aid  of  them,  but  in  the  physical  applications  of  the 
fractional  harmonic  analysis.  In  each  case  of  physical  ap- 
plication they  belong  to  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  the 
simple  and  nodal  modes  of  the  action  investigated.  They 
afford   the   principles  for   the    determination   of  values  of  i-s, 

which  shall  make  £)"   or   ^@'   vanish  for  each  of  two  stated 
13—2 
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■ii( i'  ■■■  >n  values  of  0.    This  is  an  analytical  problem  of  high  interest  in  con- 

'■'-"■■'"■■'■'  <;■:  nexion  with  those  e\  tensions  of  spherical  harmonic  analysis:  it  is 

i-i  !~i::i'----  !■■-  e^eniially  involved   in    t  !■!(.!  |>1 1  y  jjc-mI  applicant:;  ^eienvd  to  above 

canal  where  (he  spaces  concerned  are  bounded  partly  by  coaxal  cones. 

When  this  boundary  is  completed  by  Ibc  intercepted  portions  of 
two  concentric  spherical  surfaces,  functions  of  the  class  desetibed 
in  (o)  below  also  enter  into  tho  solution.  When  prepared  to 
tsike  advantage  of  |)liysio;il  applications  we  shall  return  to  the 
subject;  but  it  is  necessary  a.t  present  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
these  few  observations. 

Electric  (ro)    If,   iii  physical   problems  such   as   those  already  referred 

1:1.1   .n  of  to,  the  space  considered  is  bounded  by  two  planes  meeting,  at 

i"'t"l™'i  any  angle  -,  in  a  diameter,  and  the  portion  of  spherical  surface 

splicrical  * 

twonlatws  in  the  angle  between  them  (the  case  of  *  <  1,  that  is  to  say,  the 

«'ai:J';i°vr.  '-•^':  uf  angle  exceeding  two  right  angles,  not  being  excluded)  the 

harmonics  required  are  all  of  fractional  degrees,  but  each  a  finite 
algebraic  function  of  the  co-ordinates  £,  17,  s  if  S  is  any  incom- 
mensurable number.  Tims,  for  instance,  if  the  problem  be  to 
find  the  internal  tempera  tare  at  any  }>omt  of  a  solid  of  the  shape 
in  question,  when  each  point  of  the  curved  portion  of  its  surface 
is  maintained  permanently  at  any  arbitrarily  given  temperature, 
and  its  plane  sides  at  one  constant  temperature,  the  forms  anil 
the  degrees  of  the  harmonics  referred  to  are  as  follows: — . 


■"""•■ 

f 

8+1, 

,,„  i    C 

•  +  s, 

s+3, 

Decree. 

2s, 

2s +  1, 

•2s  +  2, 

2»  +  3, 

■^Jl 

.,d'   £*• 


3s, 


These  harmonics  are  expressed,  by  various  formulas   (36). ..(40), 

etc.,  in  terms  of  real  eo-ordiu.ak's,  in  what  precedes. 

(11)   It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ihrse,  and  every  other  spherical 
harmonic,  of  whatever  degree,   integral,   real  but  fractional,   or 
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imaginary,  arc  derivable  by  a  general  form  of  process,  which  in-  naraionio 

eludes  differentiation  as  a  particular  case.      Thus  if  f   ,    )  denotes  derived 

\dy/  from  that  of 

an.  operation  which,  when  s  is  an  integer,  constitutes  taking  the  by^eneral- 

sl}'  differential  coefficient,  we  Lave  clearly  entiation. 

where  Ps  denotes  a  fuuelr.->n  of  s,  which,  wheu  s  Is  a  real  integer, 
becomes  (— V  ^  ■  f  ■  4  ■  ■  ■  (s  —  s)1 

The  investigation  of  tin's  generalized  differentiation  presents 
difficulties  which  are  confined  to  the  evaluation  of  P„  and  which 
have  formed  tlie  subject  of  highly  interesting  mathematical  in- 
vestigations by  Liouville,  Gregory,  Kelland,  and  others. 

If  we  set  aside  the  factor  P,,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  deter-  j-vviTi^ri* 

minations  vf forms  of  spherical  harmonics,  wc  have  only  to  iinm   ■,.■!■ 

Leibnitz's  and  other  obvious  formula.'  for  differentiation  wit! 

fractional  or  imaginary  number  as  index,  to  see  tha.t  the  cquiva-  ,vjth  ^ner- 

lent  expressions  above  given  for  a  complete  spherical  harmonic  dices. 

of  any  degree,  are  derivable  from  -  by  ihe  process  of  generalized 

differentiation  now  indicated,  so  as  to  include  every  possible 
partial  harmonic,  of  whatever  degree,  whether  integral,  or 
fractional  and  real,  or  imaginary.  But,  as  stated  above,  thoso 
expressions  may  be  used,  in  the  manner  explained,  for  partial 
harmonics,  whether  finite  algebraic  functions  of  f,  ij,  s,  or  tran- 
scendents expressed  by  converging  infinite  series;  quite  irrespec- 
tively of  the  manner  of  derivation  now  remarked. 


(o)    To  illustrate  the  use  of  spherical  harmonics  of  imaginary  T-ua-rm-v 
degrees,  the  problem  regarding  the  conduction  of  beat,  specified  fill  when 
above  may  be  varied  thus:— Let  the  solid  be  bounded  by  two  functions 
concentric    spherical    surfaces,   of  radii  a  and   a\   and   by   two  ^pressed. 
cones  or  planes,  and   let  every  point   of  each   of  these   flat   or 
conical  sides  be  maintained  with  any  arbitrarily  given  distribution 
of  temperature,  and  the  whole  spherical  portion  of  the  boundary 
at  one  constant  temperature.     Harmonics  will  enter  into  the 
solution,  of  degree 

i  WEI 

"5       logi  ' 
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where j  denotes  any  integer.  [Compare  §  id")  below.]  Converg- 
ing scries    for   those  and  the  others  required  for  the  solution 

are  included  in  onr  general  formulas  (36). ..(40),  etc. 

0>)  The  method  of  finding  compile  spherical  harmonics  by  the 

differentiation  of  -,  investigated  above,  has  this  great  advantage, 

that  it  shows  immediately  very  important  properties  which  they 
possess  with  reference  to  the  values  of  the  variables  for  which 

they  vanish.  Thus,  inasmuch  as  -  and  all  its  differential  coeffi- 
cients vanish  for  x  —  ^ao,  and  for  j/  =  ±ot,  and  for  s  — ±cc, 
it  follows  that 


vanishes  j  times  when  x  is  increased  from  -  so  to  +  =c 

and         „       I  e 

[Compare  with  the  investigation  of  the  roots  of  p  and  g  in 
§  (I)  above.] 

The  reader  who  is  not  familiar  "ith  Fourier's  theory  of  equations 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  verifying  for  himself  the  present  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  developed  in  that  admirable  work.  Its 
interpretation  for  fractional  or  imaginary  values  of  j,  k,  I  is 
wonderfully  interesting,  and  of  obvious  value  for  the  physical 
applications  of  partial  harmonics, 

Thus  it  appears  that  spherical  harmonics  of  large  real  degrees, 
integral  or  fractional,  or  of  imaginary  de-green  with  large  real 
parts  (q  +  /3  J—  1,  with  a  large),  belong  to  the  general  class,  to 
winch  Sir  William  1.1.  Hamilton  has  applied  the  designation 
"  Fluctuating  Functions."  This  property  is  essentially  involved 
in  their  capacity  for  expressing  arbitrary  functions,  to  the 
demonstration  of  which  for  the  ease  of  complete  harmonics  we 
now  proceed,  in  conclusion, 

(r)    Let  0   be  the   centre  and   a  the  radius   of  a  spherical 

surface,  winch  we  shall  denote  by  S.  Let  P  be  any  external  or 
internal  point,  and  let  f  denote  its  distance  from  C.  Let  da 
denote  an  element  of  S,  at  a  point  E,  and  let  El'  -  D.  Thou,  J  J 
denoting  an  integration  extended  over  S,  it  is  easily  proved  that 
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1 1  T~<  "  7v-  — s  w'ien  -^  *s  externaf to  S 
and        f |~  =  -^,  when  P  is  within  S 


..(45). 


This  is  merely  a  particular  case  of  a  very  general  ! 
Green's,  included  in  that  of  A  (a),  above,  as  will  be  shown  when 
we  shall  be  particularly  occupied,  later,  with  the  general  theory 
of  Attraction:  a  geometrical  proof  of  a  special  theorem,  of  which 
it  is  a  caso,  (§  474,  fig.  2,  with  P  infinitely  distant,)  will  occur 
in  connexion  with  elementary  investigations  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  on  spherical  conductors:  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  following  direct  evaluation  of  the  integral  itself 
is  given,  in  order  that  no  part  of  the  important  investigation 
with   which  we  are  now   engaged    may    be   even   temporarily 

Choosing  polar  co-ordinates,  $  =  ECP,  and  0  the  angle  be- 
tween the  plane  of  ECP  and  a  fixed  plane  through  OP,  we  have 

dtr  =  a*  sin  6  d6d<j>. 
Hence,  by  integration  from  $  =  0  to  <f>-  2ir, 


((da      _      a(<*i:i6d 


and  therefore 


But  D'^a'-  2«/eos  6  +/' ; 

the  limiting  values  of  I)  in  the  integral  being 

f—  a,  /+  a,  wheny>  a, 
and  a—  /,  a+f,  when/<a. 

Hence  we  have 

in  the  two  cases  respectively,  which  proves  (45). 

(s)    Let  now  Fiji)  denote  any  arbitrary  I'uneUon  of  the  portion  solution  of 
of  E  on  S,  and  let  S£ 

..  i((r~^F(E)d.  ^atf 

When/is  infinitely  nearly  cjual  to  it,  every  element  of  this  in-  integral, 
tegral  will  vanish  except  those  for  which  I)  is  infinitely  small. 
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Hence  the  integral  will  have  the  same  value  as  it  would  have  if 
F (E)  had  everywhere  the  samo  value  as  it  has  at  the  part  of  S 
nearest  to  1' ;  and,  therefore,  denoting  this  value  of  the  arbitrary 
function  by  F(JP),  we  have 


when  f  differ 


«-■*■ C)jf— 

"finitely  little  from  a 

u.i*,.F(P) 


ir 


,  by  (43), 


..(47), 


Now,  if  e  denote  any  positive  quantity  1 
have,  by  expansion  in  a  convergent  series, 

Qv  Qs,  etc.,  denoting  functions  of  0,  for  which  expressions  will  be 
investigated  below.  Each  of  them  is  equal  to  +  1,  when  0  -  0, 
and  they  are  alternately  equal  to  -  1  and  +  1,  when  9  =  :r.  It 
is  easily  proved  that  each  is  >  -  1  and  <  +  1,  for  all  values  of 
6  between  0  and  it.  Hence  the  series,  which  becomes  the 
geometrical   series    l±e  +  es±etc.,   in   the  extreme  eases,  con- 


VLTgrJ   11 


c  rapidly  than  the  £ 
sof  0  =  Oand(>  =  - 


i,  except  in  those 


Hence  j=l(l  +  %-  +  ^f  +  etc.)  irhan/»o"| 
and        --  =  -f'l  +  — '^+  -5{ -  +  etc.J  when/<aj 


..(48). 


Hence  by  (48), 


IP     /{ 


6Qta_ 
f 


1  +  "■—, "  +  — ^- ■  + J  when/;- 


.),*„/<  a\ 


(49). 
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Hence,  for  u  (46),  we  have  the  following  expansions: — 

(51)-' 

These  series  being  clearly  convergent,  except  in  the  case  of/=  a, 
and,  in  this  limiting  case,  (ho  unexpended  value  of  u  having  been 
proved  (46')  to  he  finite  and  equal  to  i-naF{P),  it  follows  that  the 
sum  of  each  scries  approaches  more  and  more  nearly  to  this  value 
when /approaches  to  equality  with  a.     Hence,  in  the  limit, 

F(P)=~,UfF(E}d<r  +  SffcFfflda  +  5jfQ^F{E)da  +  etc.,  }. . .  (52),  ggl 

cjpansionof 
which  is  the  eel  eh  rated  development  of  an  arbitrary  function  in  function""3, 
a  series   of   "  Laplace's   cooilicieuts,"    or,  as   we   no""  call  them, 
spherical  harmonics. 

(t)    The  preceding  investigation  shows  that  when  there  is  one 
determinate  value  of  the  arbitrary  function  F  for  every  point  of 
S,  the  series  (52)  converges  to   the  value  of  this  function  at  P. 
The  same  reason  shows  that  when  there  is  an  abrupt  transition  Convergence 
in  the  value  of  F,  across  any  line  on  S,  the   series  cannot  con-  Sever  tost 
verge   when  P  is  exactly  ore,  hut  must  still   converge,   however  X-ui'Ii''1 
near  it  may  be  to,  this  line.     [Compare  villi  last-  two  paragraphs  yahu?of  the 

of  §  77  above.]     Tlic  degree  of  n  on -convergence  is  so  slight  i ,  :■■.-..'  ■  ■  . 

as  we  see  from  (01),  the  introduction  of  factors  a,  e2.  e3,  ifcc.  to 
the  successive  terms  e  being  ■■:  1  by  a  very  small  difference,  pro- 
duces tleeided  convergence  for  every  position  of  P,  and  the  value 
of  the  series  differs  very  little  from  I1'  {!'),  passing  very  rapidly 
through  the  finite  difference  when  /'  is  moved  across  tlio  line  of 
abrupt  change  in  the  value  of  F(P). 

(w)    In  the  development  (17)  of 
1 

(he  coefficients  of  e.  ';"', . ..  c\  are  ekavl  y  rati  una]  integral  functions 
of  cos  8,  of  degrees  1,  2...i,  respectively.  They  are  given  ex- 
plicitly below  in  (60)  and  (61),  with  6'  -  0.     But,  if  x,  y,  z  and 
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x',   y',   z'   denote   n-ctangular   co-ordinates   of  P   and    of  M   re- 
spectively, we  have 


where   r  =  (3?  +  y'  +  z*)%,   and   r'  =  (rfa  +  jr"  ■+  s")*       Hence,   de- 
noting, as  above,  by  Q,  the  coefficient  of  n'  in  the  development, 


»_%»y,i',<i]i 


(53), 

H,\(x,y,  z),  (x',y',z')]  denoting  a  symmetric;!!  function  of  {a1,  y,  z) 
and  (x\  y,  &'),  which  is  homogiMieoin  with  reference  to  either  set 
alone  An  explicit  expression  for  this  function  is  of  course  found 
from  the  expression  for  Q,  in  terms  of  cos  0, 

Viewed  as  a  function  of  (x,  y,  z),  Qir!iJ'  is  symmetrical 
round  OB ;  and  as  a  function  of  (x\  y\  3')  it  is  symmetrical 
round  OP.  We  shall  therefore  call  it  the  biaxal  harmonic  of 
(a-,  y,  2)  (x',  y1,  z')  of  degree  * ;  and  Qt  the  biaxal  surface  har- 
monic of  order  i, 

(v)  But  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  coefficient  of  any 
term,  such  as  x'Jy'l'z'l  in  it  may  be  obtained  alone,  by  means  of 
Taylor's  theorem,  applied  to  a  function  of  three  variables,  thus  :— 


(l-2«cose+,2)i     <J-!-2rr'cos0+r")*      [(x -%')*+&- yy+(z-z?y]l ' 
Now  if  F(x.  y.  z)  denote  siny  function  of  x,  y,  and  s,  we  have 

f(!t/l»M*l|-SllUijrui|U      iMtM     , 

where  it   must  be  remarked  that  the  interpretation  of  1.2,../, 
whenj  =  0,  is  unity,  and  so  for  h  and  I  also.      Hence,  by  taking 

(3?  +y'  +  z')* 
1 


«0,+<»-y),+(i-rf)T* 

5.^    tl»5 


..j.l.2...k.l.2...l  dtfdtfdj  (a^  +  y'  +  s^i' 

a  development  which,  by  comparing  it  with  (48),  above,  we  see 
to  be  convergent  whenever 
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Hence 


1.2...JA.2  ...Li/2  .-J  d.?d,/fh'  (>+/+>)*' 
the  summation  including  all  terms  which  fulfil  the  indicated  con- 
dition (j+h  +  l  =  i).  It  is  easy  to  verify  that  the  second  member 
is  not  only  integral  ami  lionm  gun  eons  of  the  degree  i,  in  x,  y,  z, 
as  it  is  expressly  in  x\  y',  a  ;  but  that  it  is  symmetrical  with 
reference  to  these  two  seta  of  variables.  Arriving  thus  at  the 
conclusion  expressed  above  by  (;"bi),  we  have  now,  for  the  function 
there  indicated,  an  explicit  expression  in  terms  of  differential  co- 
efficients, which,  further,  may  be  immediately  expanded  into  an 
algebraic  form  with  ease. 

(i>')  In  the  particular  case  of  x'=0  and  y'=0,  (54)  becomes 
reduced  to  a  single  term,  a  function  of  %,  y,  z  symmetrical  about 
the  axis  OZ;  and,  dividing  each  member  by  r'\  or  its  equal,  z'\ 

(-])V»'  d' 1 

Vi      1.2.3...ieh?/a?  +  y'  +  K«)4 W    '    momcot 

Tiy  actual  differentiation  it  is  easy  to  find  tlie  law  of  successive  Axial  imr- 
derivation  of  the  numerators  :  and  thus  we  find,  with  about  co/tal  iwcu-onii- 
ease,  either  of  the  expansions  (31),  (10),  or  (41),  above,  for  the  formed 
case  m  =  n,  or  the  trigonometrical  fonnulffl,  which  are  of  coarse  iIL'lviu'.''1 
obtiiined  by  putting  z  =  r  cos  8  and  as*  +  if  =  r*sins0. 

{wj  If  now  we  put  in  these,  cos  $  =  ^  +  yy,  +  SS  ,  introducing 

again,  as  in  (",)  above,  the  notation  (x,  y,  z),  (x',  y',  z'),  we  arrive 
at  expansions  of  Q-  in  the  terms  indicated  in  (53). 

(x)    Some  of  ihe  most  useful  expansions  of  Qt  are  very  readilv  Hsrjsnsicrjs 
obtained   by  introducing,   as   before,  the  imaginary   co-ordinates  harmonic, 
{£,  17)  instead  of  (r,  y\   according  to  equations  (26)  of  (j),  and 
similarly,  (£',  -q)  instead  of  (x,  y').     Thus  we  have 

"■If-flh-fl  *('-=")•■ 

Hence,  as  above, 
1 


(-ir"fyv 


•1.1..J.1.S...4.1.S...I  dfttyW  (fc, +«■)*' 
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rf,+t 


i 


l.2...j.l.2...k.l.2...ld&diFt&  fo  +  lfyl 


[B  (*). 
...{56). 


And,  just  as  above,  ive  sec  tied  this  expression,  obviously  a  homo- 
geneous function  of  £',  ij,  s',  of  degree  i,  and  also  of  jj,  £,  a, 
involves  these  two  systems  of  variables  symmetrically. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen  above,  all  the  <"'  dilfetviHial  coefficients 


of 


:  reducible  to  the  'J.I  -  1  independent  fonus 


\dz)  r 


\dz~)      dvr'     \dz)      \dV)  r'  '"   W  r' 
W     <Hr'    W     U/r'""Wr' 


Hence  r'Q„  viewed  as  a  function  of  z,  £,  ij,  is  expressed  by 
these  2i  +  l  terms,  each  with  a  coefficient  involving  z',  £',  -q. 
And  because  of  the  symmetry  we  see  that  this  coefficient  must 
be  the  same  function  of  z',  i\,  £ ',  into  some  factor  involving 
none  of  these  variables  (z,  £,  ij),  (z,  v)\  $'),  Also,  by  the 
symmetry  with   reference   to  £,  jj'  and  17,  £',  we  see  that  the 

numerieal  factor  must,  be  the  snine  for  the  icrms  similarly  involv- 
ing $,  if  on  the  one  hand,  and  1),  £'  on  the  other.     Hence, 


-r[*mm 


'■    \dz'  "d-i'"  r  dz"  "d,fr      dz'  'd-ij'S  dz'  'd£'r 


E   - 


I 


.(57). 


1.2...(i-«).£.f...(8-l).(2*+l)(2*+2)...(i+S)  . 
The  value  of  £.  is  obtained  thus: — Comparing  the  coefficient 
of  the  term  (ass')'~'(£]j')J  in  the  numerator  of  the  expression 
which  (56)  becomes  when  the  ditl'o'enti.a.l  coefficient  is  espandedj 
with  the  coefficient  of  the  same  term  in  (57),  wo  have 

fc)'«  _ 

1.1. ..(;-,).!. 


-  =E  'M1. 


.  (58), 
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(I        I  Biaislhar- 

where    ?J  (.lcr.oi.i-!   t3i!i   (■'jcf:ii-:i-::t   of  i'  '^'    in   j-'  ' --■.-'--    or,  moniacx- 
di     U'lf  >'  pressed  in 

SVMin:i--tr:«ll 

which  is  tlio  same,  Uic  coc-Jlic-Ici'it  of  z':  Vf  in  r'""1  — —■_—  ■,-.,  -..  r!im>m,i-ini 
dz'  'ai'r    coefficients. 

h'rom  this,  with  (lie  value  (42)  for  M,  wo  find  ]■;  '  as  above, 

(y)     We  are  now  ready  to  reduce  the  expansion  of  Qu  to  a  real 

trigonometrical  form.      First,  we  liave,  by  (33), 


..(60); 


-*"[^«-«^na"*-*" 

(i-.)(i-.-1)(i-.-3)(i-.-3) 
4'(.+  l)(.  +  2).1.2 

(that   is   to  Bay,    £?SM=®W,   in   accordance   with   the   notation 

of  40,)  and  let  the  corresponding  notation  with  accents  apply 
to  $'.     Then,  by  the  aid  of  (57),  (58),  and  (59),  we  have 

of  which,  however,  the  first  term  (that  for  which  s  =  0)  xiiuat  "be  f^.^^^ 

Imtml. 

(a)  Asasuppleiiient  lothcf!indiinientalprO]>OHilion/j\S'.l9,'(v'^-0, 
(16)  of  (g),  and  the  corresponding  propositions,  (43)  and  (44), 
regarding  elementary  terms  of  harmonic*,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
evaluate  ffSfdm. 

First,  using  the  (.emend  expression  (37)  investigated  above  for 
St,  and   modifying   the   arbitrary  constants  to  suit  our  present  J™**: 
notation,  we  have  i1'1'"",'-' il! 

s,-%A,  cob  (,+  +  «,)  a'* (62>«KX"d 

Hence 

ffS*dta  =  ir%A)j*(Su)'sia9dS (63). 

To  evaluate  the  definite  integral  in  the  second  member,  wo  have 
only  to  apply  the  general  theorem  (fii!)  for  expansion,  in  terms  of 
surface  harmonics,  to  the  parti  en  hi  r  en  so  in  which  the  arbitrary 
function  F(E)  is  itself  the  harmonic,  coss^a"'.  Thus,  remem- 
bering (16),  we  have 

cos s^=^^j" sin  ffde'Tdi.1  cos  s^'^Q, (64). 
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Using  here  for  Q-,  its  uigoiionieti-iciil  expansion  just  invcsfigated, 
and  performing  tho  integration  for  i£'  between  the  stated  limits, 
we  find  that  coss^S,'  may  he  divided  out,  and  (omitting  the 
accents  in  the  residual  definite  integral)  we  conclude, 

This   holds   without   exception   for    the    case   s  ~  0,    in   which 

the  second  member  becomes  „-.    ^-.      It  is  convenient  here  to 

recal  equation  (44),  which,  when  expressed  in  terms  of  5/ 
instead  of  ©)m.Tt),  becomes 

["'srne^'V;W  =  0  (66), 

where  i  and  i'  must  be  different.  The  properties  expressed  hy 
those  two  equations,  (65)  and  (66),   may  he  verified  by  direct 

integration,  from  die  explicit  expression  (CO)  for  &(*  ;  and  to 
do  so  will  be  a  good  analytical  exorcise  on  the  subject, 

(a)  Denote  for  brevity  the  second  member  of  (0.1)  by  (>,  $), 
so  that 

£  Bin  8{$)>d6  =  (i,*)  (67). 

Suppose  tho  co-ordinates  0,  <f>  to  be  used  in  (52) ;  so  that  a,  8,  tjt 
are  the  three  co-ordinates  of  P,  and  we  may  take  t/tr-a'sic  8d8d<$>. 
Working  out  by  aid  of  (61),  (65),  the  processes  indicated 
symbolically  in  (52),  we  find 

F{8,  $)  =  2^5™ +2  (A?  cos  8$ +  tf?  sin  t><p)b") (68), 

Al  =  ?^tl  T^'sin  6dd  I™ 'F(6,  tfidf  ' 

A?=-r-^-r  s'SmeaS  pooB^-fYMW    \ (69), 

K**=  — i-  {*  b%w.6d6  IT nn.s$F(6,<},)d$ 

{*■>  s)  ff  Jo  Jo  J 

which  is  the  explicit-  form  most  convenient  for  general  use,  of  the 
expansion  of  an  arbitrary  function  of  the  coordinates  8,  <j>  in 
spherical  surface  harmonics.      It  is  most  easily  proved,   [when 
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once  the  general  theorem  expressed  by  (OG)  and  (CD)  has  been  i 
any  way  established,]   by  assuming  the  form  of  expansion  (68),  ar 
and  then  determining  the  cociliciwHs   by  multiplying  I  oth  mom    i;, 
bers  by  &/  cossri  sis:  OdOihp.   and   ii gain  by  .7.'''.sins<£ sin $d$d<j>, 
and  integrating  in  each  case  over  the  whole  spherical  surface. 

(b')     In  what  precedes  the  expansions  of  surface  harmonics,  B 
whether  complete  or  not,  have  been  obtained  solely  by  the  differ-  e; 

ontiation    of   —    with    referenee    to    rectilineal    rectangular    co- pi 

ordinates  x,  y,  z.  The  expansions  of  the  complete  harmonics 
have  been  found  simply  as  expressions  for  differential  coeffi- 
cients,   or  for  linear  functions   of  differential    coefficients  of  -. 

The  expansions  of  harmonics  of  fractional  and  imaginary  orders 
have  been  inferred  from  the  expansions  of  the  complete  har- 
monics merely  bv  generalising  their  algebra  ii.-  forms.  The  pro- 
perties of  the  harmonies  have  boon  investigated  solely  from  the 
diliL-reiilia)  equation 

JrV    d'V    <?r    . 

-,  -,  +  jj  +jj  =  0 (70), 

dor     dy       dt  v    " 

in  terms  of  the  rectilineal  rectangular  co-ordinates.  The  original 
investigations  of  Laplaco,  on  the  other  hand,  were  founded 
exclusively  on  the  transformation  of  this  equation  into  polar 
co-ordinates.  In  our  lirst  edition  this  transformation  was  not 
given — we  now  supply  the  omission,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
historical  interest  attached  to  ''Laplace's  equation"  in  terms  of 
polar  co-ordinates,  bo  t  also  because  in  this  form  it  leads  directly  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  treating  differential  equations,  to  every 
possible  expansion  of  surface  harmonies  in  polar  co-ordinates. 

(c')     By  App.  Z(y)(14)  we  find  for  Laplace's  equation  (20) 
icansforjued  to  jxjlii  r  coordinates, 


dr\dr)  +sin^rfflVSm     d$  ) 


An' 8  d$'  ~ 


In  this  put 
We  find 

i(i  +  l)V 


(71). 
*,   «   V-Sr*-'  ("). 
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which  is  the  celebrated  formula  commonly  known  in  England 
as  "Laplace'a  Equation"  for  determining  .?,-,  the  "Laplace's 
coefficient"  of  order  i;  i  being  an  integer,  and  the  solutions 
admitted  or  sought  for    being  restricted  to   rational    integral 

functions  of  cos  0,  oin  6  cos  ri  and  sin  0  sin  </>• 

(d'}  Doing  away  now  with  all  such  restrictions,  suppose  i  to 
be  any  number,  integral  or  fractional,  real  or  imaginary,  only  if 
imaginary  let  it  be  such  as  to  make  *  (*  +  1)  real  [compare  §  (o)] 
above.  On  the  supposition  that  Si  is  a  rational  integral  func- 
tion of  cos  0,  sin  6  cos  <j>  and  sin  0  sin  $,  it  would  be  the  sum  of 

terms  such  as  ©/sl        3<j>,     Now,  allowing  s  to  have  any  value 

integral  or  fractional,  real  or  imaginary,  assume 


This  will  be  a  form  of  particular  solution  adapted  for  application 
to  problems  such  as  those  referred  to  in  §£  (/),  (m)  above;  and 
(73)  gives,  for  the  determination  of  0(w, 

^(-^♦[^♦'M*-0 ™ 

(«')  When  i  and  s  are  both  integers  wo  know  from  §(/*) 
above,  and  we  shall  verify  presently,  by  regular  treatment 
of  it  in  its  present  form,  that  the  differential  equation  (75)  has 
for  one  solution  a  rational  integral  function  of  sin#  and  cosft 
It  is  this  solution  that  gives   the   "Laplace's  Function,"  or  the 

"complete  surface  harmonic"  of  the  form  G'        xtf,.     But  being  a 

differential  equation  of  (.be  second  order,  (7">)  must  have  another 
distinct  solution,  and  from  i  (It)  above  it  follows  that  this  second 
solution  cannot  bo  a  rational  integral  function  of  sin  $,  cos  $.  It 
may  of  course  be  found  by  quadratures  from  the  rational  Integral 
solution  according  to  the  regular  process  for  finding  the  second 
particular  solution  of  a-  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 
when  one  particular  solution  is  known.  Thus  denoting  by  Q,'1' 
any  solution,  as  for  example  the  known  rational  integral  solu- 
tion expressed  by  equation  (38),  or  (3G)  or  (40)  above,  or 
§  782  (e)    or  {/)  with  (S)  below,  we   have   for   the   complete 
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solution, 

a,' »  -  (iilW  J"  "ft  (7f,\         Definition 

•■  -"'  j(i-rtp,»]- l">-    gjr  _ 

For  a,  direct  investigation  of  the  complete  solution  in  finite 
terms  for  tie  case  i-s  a  positive  integer,  see  below  g  (n'), 
Example  2 ;  and  for  tho  case  i  an  integer,  and  s  either  not  an 
integer  or  not  -=i,  see  §  (o:)  (111). 

Tho  rational  integral  solution  alone  can  enter,  and  it  alone 
suffices,  when  the  problem  deals  with  the  complete  spherical 
surface.  When  there  are  boundaries,  whether  by  two  planes 
meeting  in  a  diameter  at  an  angle  equal  to  a  submultiple  of 
four  right  angles,  or  by  coaxal  cones  corresponding  to  certain 
particular  values  of  ft,  or  by  planes  and  rones,  both  the  rational 
integral  solution  and  the  other  are  required.  But  when  there 
are  coaxal  cones  for  boundaries,  the  values  of  i  required  by  the 
boundary  conditions  [§  (/)]  are  not  generally  integral,  and  it  is 
only  when  i-s  is  integral  that  cither  solution  is  a  rational  and 
integral  function  of  sin  0  and  cos  0.  Hence,  in  general,  for  the 
class  of  problems  referred  to,  two  solutions  are  required  and 
neither  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  sin  0  and  cos  0. 

(/')  The  ordinary  process  for  tho  solution  of  linear  differential 
equations  in  series  of  powers  of  the  independent  variable  when 
tie  multipliers  of  the  differential  cnotlicients  are  rational  alge- 
braic functions  of  the  independent  variable  leads  easily  from  the 
equation  (75)  to  any  of  the  forms  of  rational  integral  solutions 
referred  to  above,  as  well  as  to  the  second  solution  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  cadi  of  them,  when  i  and  n  are  integers;  and, 
quite  generally,  to  the  two  particular  solutions  in  every  case, 
whether  i  and  s  be  integral  or  fractional,  real  or  imaginary. 
Thus,  putting  as  above,  §  (A), 

cosf?=^,     sin0  =  i< (77), 

make  /i  the  independent  variable  in  the   first  place,  in  order  to  ,1'III^"^J  !l 
find  expansions  in  powers  of  ft:  thus  (76)  becomes  pendent"11' 

rl  r  (towT       V  -il  1  ottjittraV 

^[('-^Mr^H®" <"»■     i=K 

This  is  the  form  in  which  "Laplace's  equation"  has  been  most 
commonly  presented.      To    avoid  the   appearance    of   supposing 
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'  i  and  s  to  be  integers  or  even  real,  put 


[B(/')- 


:,■;;;!;■■;■ 


•  (i+I)~*   S'  =  i, (79). 

Using  this  notation,  mid  multiplying  boi.li.  members  by  (1  —  ft'), 
we  have,  instead  of  (78), 

d-rt^[(l-)Og]+t.(l-rt-»]-  =  0 (80). 

To  integrate  this  equation,  assume 

and  in  the  series  so  found  for  its  first  member  equate  to  zero  the 

i:ootli'.;ioni  of  p",     Thus  we  find 


(»  +  i)(»+2)r„,.[2»"-«+s]jr.-[(„-i)(„-2)-„]ir._,....(8i). 

The  first  member  of  this  vanishes  fur  m  =  —  1,  and  for  n  =  —  2,  if 
A^  and  A"0  be  finite.  Hence,  we  may  put  A'u  =  0  for  all  negative 
values  of  n,  give  arbitrary  values  to  A"0  and  Elt  and  then  find 
A'!,A'3,A'4,&c.,  by  applications  of  (81)  withm=0,  n  =  l,  w=2,.„ 
successively.  Thus  if  we  first  put  Ka=l,  and  K,  =  0;  then 
again  Ke  =  0,  Ki  =  1 ;  we  find  two  series  of  the  forms 


h,F- 


+  A> 


ijach   of  which    satisfies    (80).   and   therefore    the  uomphrte  solu^ 
tion  is 

mi  =  G  (1  +  ff>'  +  A>'  +  Ac.)  +  0' (jj.  +  A>3  +  Ktff  +  &c)...(S2). 

From  the  form  of  (SI)  we  see  that  fur  very  great  values  of  w  we 

A"„fs  =  2i5T,  —  A"n_z  approximately, 
and  therefore 

Zlt+a  —  Km  =  KllSm_n  approximately. 

Henco  each  of  the  series  in  (8:!)  converges  for  every  value  of  /j. 
less  than  unity. 

(g)  But  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  form  of  solution.  It 
gives  in  the  form  of  an  infinite  series  1  +  Ktp?  +Kt^  +  &c  or 
ji.  +  ICsi*s  +  A5/i5  +  <fec,  the   finite  solution  which  we  know  exists 
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(l-tf(Aa+A,f+...Al_P<->) 

t  t< 

or  (\~i>.r)i(Aip  +  A3i>.s  +  ...At_lii.!-*))  » 

when  b  is  the  square  of  an  odd  integer  (,*),  tuul  when  a  —  i  (i+  1), 
i  being  an  odd  integer  or  an  even  integer;  and,  a  minor  defect, 
but  still  a  serious  one,  it  does  not.  show  without  elaborate  veri- 
fication that  one  or  other  of  its  constituents  l  +  K^i'  +  ice.  or 
fi  +  A"3fta  +  &e.  consists  of  u  finite  number,  ],i  or  J(i  -+-  1),  of  terms 
when  b  is  the  square  of  an  even  integer  and  a  -  i  (i  +  1),  i  being 
an  even  integer  or  an  odd  integer. 

(A')  A  form  of  solution  which  turns  out  to  be  much  simpler 
in  every  case  is  suggested  by  our  primary  knowledge  [J  (j)  above] 
of  integral  solutions.      Put 

V* 
«_(l_^i, (83), 

in  (80)  and  divide  the  first  member  by  (1  —  ji?)  2.  Thus  we 
find 

fl-tff?-*^!)*!^— */»V*  +  l)>-0 (84). 


Geometrical 

::Vit:'i.-  |..'||I.N 


.rrespond- 


d  inferential 
equation  i 

e  =  3J./«" (85); 

equating   to   zero   the  coefficient  of  p.*   in  the   first    member  of 
(84)  giTes 
(«+l)(»+2)i.„-[(»-l)n4-20y6  +  l)n-o+>/4yj+l)]J..O.. .(86),  UjJJf 

or     (n  +  I)(«  +  2)J,„.(.  +  i  +  ,  +  .)(„  +  J+,-a)J, (a,),""""" 

if  wo  put  o  =  >/(«  +  J),  i.^S (88), 

and  with  this  notation  (84)  becomes 

P-rt0-,(,+1>*!;+[V-<,+»»-,> <84')- 

The  second  member  of  (87)  shows  that  if  the  series  (85)  is  in 
descending  powers  of  i>.  its  first  term  must  have  either 

the  expansion  thus  obtained  would,  if  not  finite,   be  convergent  descendm* 

when   p.>l    and   divergent  when    /j.<1,    and   they   are   there     ;l  

fore   not   suited    for    the    physical    applications.      On  the  other  ciiosuii. 
hand,  the  first  member  of  (87)  shows  that  if  the  series  (85)  is  in 
ascending  powers  of  p.,  its  first  term  must  have  either  n  —  0  or 
14—2 
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»=1:  the  expansions  thus  obtained  are  necessarily  convergent 
when  j),<  1,  and  it  is  therefore  these  that,  arc  suited  for  our  pur- 
poses. Taking  then  J0  =  1  and  -'i,  =  0,  and  denoting  by  p  the 
series  so  found,  and  again  A0  -  0  and  At  =  1,  and  j  the  series;  so 
that  we  have 

and  q  =  n  +  AKf£  +  Atp.'  +  etc.  J ' *     '' 

As,  Ait  etc.  and  A3,  Ac,  etc.  being  found  by  two  sets  of  suc- 
cessive applications  of  (87);  then  the  complete  solution  of  (84)  is 

v  =  Cp  +  Cfq (90). 

This  solution  is  identical  with  (38:f)  of  §  (I)  above,  as  we  see  by 
(88)  and  (79),  which  give 

"  =  <  +  £  (91)- 

(i'j  The  sign  of  either  a  or  a  may  be  changed,  in  virtue  of 
(88).  No  variation  however  is  made  in  tin:  solution  by  changing 
the  sign  of  ft  [which  corresponds  to  changing  i  into  —  i  — 1,  and 
verifies  (13)  (y)  above]:  but  a  very  remarkable  variation  is  made 
by  changing  the  sign  of  s,  from  which,  looking  to  (88),  (fi'i),  (87), 
we  infer  that  if  JJ  and  q  denote  what  p  and  q  become  when  —  s 
is  substituted  for  s  in  (89),  we  have 

p-(W)'?  \  m). 

™*  *  =  (W)'2  J K     >' 

and  the  prescribed  modification  of  (8!!)  gives 

p  =  l+V'  +  V  +  efe  \  /931 

t-j.+*y+«y+eta  ] {J6)' 

9a,  3„  etc.,  and  &3,  9S,  etc.  being  found  by  successive  applica- 
tions of 

».,.-("%':rj£i:fr"')«- <•*> 

(j")  In  the  case  of  "complete  harmonics"  s  is  zero  or  an 
integer,  and  the  f  or  ij  solution  expressing  the  result  of  multiply- 
ing the  already  finite  and  integral  p  or  q  solution  by  the  integral 
polynomial  (1  -ft3)',  is  only  interesting  on  account  of  the  way  of 
obtaining  it  from  (87),  etc.  in  virtue  of  (88).  But  when  either 
a  —  £  or  s  is  not  an  integer,  the  possession  of  the  alternative  solu- 
tions, p  or  p,  q  or  q  may  come  to  be  of  great  intrinsic  importance, 
in  respect  to  obtaining  results  in  finite  form.  For,  supposing  a 
and  s  to  be  both  positive,  it  is  impossible  that  both  p  and  q  can 
he  iinito  polynomials,  but  one  or  both  of  p  and  q  may  be  so;  or 
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ono  of  the  p,  q  forms  and  the  other  of  the  p,   q  forms  may  bo  ''^:'f: 
finite.   This  we  see  from  (ST)  and  (:M),  which  show        i   I]  r 

1.  If  £  +  s  — n  is  positive,  p  and  (;  must  each  be  an  infinite 
series;  but  p  or  q  will  be  finite  if  either  \  +  s  —  a  or  J  +  s  +  a  is 
a  positive  integer*;  and  both  p  and  q  will  be  finite  if  ^  +  s  — « 
and  J  +  s  +  o,  are  positive  in  tenors  differing  by  unity  or  any  odd 
number. 

2.  If  a>s+  J,  one  of  the  two  series  p,  q  must  bo  infinite; 
and  if  a  — s  — ^  is  zero  or  a  positive  integer,  one  of  the  two 
series  p,  q  is  finite.  If,  lastly,  a  +  s  —  \  is  zero  or  a  positive 
integer,  one  of  the  two  p,  q  is  finite.  It  is  p  that  is  finite  if 
a  —  s  —  \  is  zero  or  even,  q  if  it  is  odd :  and  p  that  is  finite  if 
a  +  s  —  i  is  zero  or  oven,  q  if  it  is  odd.  Hence  it  is  p  and  p,  or 
q  and  q  that  are  finite  if  2<*  be  zero  or  even;  but  it  is  p  and  q, 
or  j  and  p  that  are  finite-  if  2s  bo  odd.  Hence  in  this  latter  case 
the  complete  solution  is  a  finite  algebraic  function  of  p. 

(&')  Remembering  that  by  a  and  s  wo  denote  the  positive 
values  of  the  square  roots  indicated  in  ($$),  wo  collect  from  (j") 
1  and  2,  that,  if  F  denote  a  rational  integral  function  of  f.  and 
(1  -/i!)*is,  the  character  of  the  solution  of  (80)  is  as  follows  in 

tin:  wivira.i  ci-h-.s  indicated: — 


A;    a  <  s  +  J  ;     if  s  and  a  -  \  a 

o  integers. 

B;    a  ?  S  +  ^  ;    ifs+J  and  a  ay 

e  integer. 

The  complete  solution  is  F. 

(■A;  «<«  +  !;  ifi*(—  J)  i. 

an   integer,  but  a.  -  ^  not 

integer. 

B;   u?s  +  ^;    ifa-|*s   is 

an    integer,    but   s  +  £   not 

integer. 

.  A  particular  solution  -m  F  ;   but  the  complete  solution  is  not 

({')      "Complete    Spherical    Harmonics,"     or    "Laplace's    0 
oilicicnts,"  are  included  in  the  particular  solution  F  of  Case  II.  ] 


(m')     Differentiate  {84')  and  put 


..(95). 


*  Unity  lieing  understood  as  l-i'.'lii'AL''.;  in  'ac  <•'.»■■■«  c.t  "  uiisitive  integers." 
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We  find  immediately 

1st  »'-c  J*<*«  +  >  +  i>" («)■ 

We  have,  as  will  be  proved  presently, 

Lastly,  let  u"  =  (1  -ps)~-  (=■=<*  +  s  +  £)/mj (99). 

We  have,  as  will  lie  proved  presently, 

('-''*)  ^'-2('  +  i>^+[("i}M»+«'K=0--W 

The  operation  performed  on  a  solid  harmonic  of  degree 
—  a  — J,  and  type  //{;,  v'i'''"  r-y'"',1;        ■*£,  and  transformed  to  polar 

co-ordinates  r,  /i,  $,  with   attention  to  (83),  gives  the  transition 
from  v  to  w",  as  expressed  i:;  ('99).  and  thus  (100)  is  proved  by 

to)  (")• 

Similarly  the  operation 

transformed  to  co-ordinates  r,  /n,  <j>,  gives  (97),  and  tliu^  (98)  is 
proved  by  (g)  (15). 

Thus  it  was  that  (97)  (98),  and  (99)  (100)  were  found.  But, 
assuming  (97)  and  (99)  arbitrarily  as  it  were,  we  prove  (98)  and 
( ;  00)  most,  easily  as  follows.     Let 

w'-Sfi>",     and  w"  =  S-BV (101). 

Then,  by  (97)  and  (99),  with  (85),  wo  find 
=  (n  +  2±a  +  s  +  l)A.+1 

..  (102). 


:*-..!- 


and  S"^3=(wa  +  s~^)- 

Lastly,  applying  (87),  we  find  that  the  corresponding  equa- 
tion is  satisfied  by  J>',+t  +  B'&  with  a*l  and  s  +  1  instead  of 
a  and  s  ;  and  by  B"n+i  +  B"n,  with  o*l  instead  of  o,  but  with  s 
unchanged. 
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As  to  (9S)  and  (OG),  they  merely  express   for  the  generalized  Esamplen of 

iiuriiL'.'si  harmonics  the  transition  from  a  to  ,■>  h-  1  without  change 
of  i  shown  for  complete  harmonics  by  Murphy's  formula, 
§  782  (6)  below. 

(»')    Examples  of  (95)  (9G),  and  (99)  (100). 
Example  1.      Let  a  =  s+^. 


{W)  becomes       (I  - ^-a-2(s+l)^  =0, 

of  which  the  complete  solution  is 

1103). 

By  (95)  (9G)  we  find 

Tissn-ik 
with  onler 

sis  is-  solution  of 

(104). 

(W,g-j(„+.  +  i),g-.(,  +  «.+i).-o 

This  is  the  particular  finite  solution  indicated  in  §  (7c')  II.  Ai 

The  liberty  we  now  have  to  let  a  be  negative  as  well  as  positive 

allows  us  now  to  include  in  our  formula  for  u 

tl 

e  casus  reprc- 

applications  of  (99)  (100),  with 
find  for  the  complete  integral  of 


m(m  +  2s  +  l)w'=0  Tesserals 

..  (105),  Sfy'in. 


Example  2.      By 
the  upper  sign,  to  v  of  (103) 


where /(/!.),  F(jw),  FO-0  denote  rational  integral  algebraic  func- 
tions of  /I. 

Of  this  solution  the  partC'F(f)  is  llic  particular  finite  solution 
indicated  ill  §  (£')  II.  B-     We  now  see  that  the  complete  solution 

involves  no  other  trimscianiint  than    I,, jrrrr-      When  g  is  an 

AW) 
integer,  this  is  reducible  to  the  form 


*lo< 


-  f<», 
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a  being  a  constant  and  f  (yi)  a  rational  integral  algebraic  function 
of  )i~  In  this  case,  remembering  that  (105)  is  what  (84') 
becomes  when  m  +  8-v\  is  put  for  a,  we  may  recur  to  our 
notation  of  i§  (;/)  ( /),  by  putting  i  fur  m  +  s,  which  is  now  an 
integer  :  and  going  back,  by  (83)  to  (80)  or  (78),  put 

»-<W)V (83'); 

Urns  (103)  is  equivalent  to 

£[e-<]*|n£-'H"0 <-)• 

Tlio  process  of  [■'.\nTii|'li'  ",  S  (it'),  fine*  tin!  roin  1 1]  c  i  e  integral  of 
this  equation  when  i~ 8  is  a  positive  integer.  When  also  s,  and 
therefore  also  i,  is  an  integer,  the  transcendent  involved  be- 
comes log- — — :  in  this  case  the  algebraic  part  of  the  solution 

[orCF{/t)(l-/*')i  according  to  the  notation  of  (105)  and  (78')] 
is  the  ordinary  "  Laplace's  Function"  of  order  and  type  (i,  $); 
the  ©*,  &  ,  itc.  of  our  previous  notations  of  §§  (J),  (y).  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  other  piirlieuiiir  solution  which  wo 
now  have,  oomph-ting  the  solution  of  the  diilcrential  equation 
for  tliese  functions,  involves  nothing  of  transcendent  but 
.      1+* 


(o)    Examples  o/(99)  (100),  and  (95)  (96)  continued. 
Example  3.      Returning  to  («'),    Example  2,    let  S  +  £  be  an 
integer  :  the  integral  \-~ t^tt,  is  algebraic.    Thus  we  have  the 

ease  of  (IJ)  I.  B,  in  which  the  complete  solution  is  algebraic. 

(p)     Returning    to  (n'),   Example  1:  let   a  =  £  and  s  =  0, 
(103)  becomes 

,  drv  dv  "I 

(l_^_?_^_BS0p  | 

of  which  the  complete  integral  is  !• (103'). 

As  before,  apply  (95)  (!)G)  vi  times  successively:  we  find 

„,.J.1.2...(„-l)0[(1iJ-(I^-y]  (100, 
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To  find  the  other:  treat  (106)  by  (99)  (100)  with  the  lower t0™*°' 
sign;  the  effect  is  to  diminish  a  from  ^  to  —  \,  and  therefore  to 
make  no  change  in  tbc  differential  equation,  hut  to  derive  from 
(100)  another  piirlicuhir  solution,  which  is  as  follows  : 

S=i.l.J...(.-l)...0[(r^)V(r^)] (1067 

Giving  any  different  values  to  6'  in  (1  Oil)  ami  (105'),  and,  using  Complete! 
A",  A!'  to  denote  two  arbitrary  constants,  amling  we  have  the  coni-  i.Wrnkrjf 
plete  solution  oi  (9f/),  which  wo  niav  write  as  follows  : 


.  (107). 


1  every  inte- 
gral order; 


(q)  That  (107)  is  the  solution  of  (OS')  wc  verify  in  a  moment 
by  trial,  and  in  so  doing  we  see  farther  that  it  is  the  complete 
solution,  whether  n  be  integral  or  not 

(r')    Example  4.     Apply  (99)  (100)  with  upper  sign  i  times  to  derivation 
(107)  and  successive  results.      We  get  thus  the  complete  solution  b-i'h  ■'," 
of  (S  ['')  for  n-  ■.',  --  i  nw)  integer,  if  n  is  not  au  integer.     But  if  n 
is  an  integer  we  get  the  complete  solution  only  pro 
this  is  case  I.  A.  of  §  (A').      If  wo  take  i  =  n—  1,  the  result, 
alge'uraie  as  it  is,  may  lie  pro  veil  to  ho  expressible  in  the  form 

C  +  C'J%(1  -  /)— 
(i-cT 

which  is  therefore  for  ■«  an  integer  the  complete 

integral  of 

(l-,-,J-2(»  +  l)^»-2™.0, 

?ii,  when 

being  the  ease  of  (Si')  for  which  a  =  s  —  J,   and  «  -  n  an  integer  :  ""'J"  La- 
applying  to  this  (i)9)  (100)  with  upper  sign,  the  constant  6'  ilis-  -'""■.■tiiaiii 
appeai-s,  and  we  find  w'=  O'  as  «  solution  of 


i  one  solution  is  lost.     The  other,  found  by 
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Eir.n: |, ;,■■■.  ,.,f  continued  applications  'if   ('JO)   (100)   with    upper    sign,    is    the 

regular  "  Laplace's  function''  growing  from  (f  sin"  0        n.6,  whieli 

is  the  case  represented  by  u'-C  in  (109).  But  in  this  con- 
tinuation we  are  only  doing  for  the  case  of  n  an  integer,  part 
of  what  was  done  in  §  (»/),  Example  2,  where  the  other  part, 
from  the  other  part  of  the  solution  of  (lOJ't  now  lost,  gives  the 
other  part  of  die  complete  solution  of  Laplace's  equation  subject 
to  the  limitation  i  —  n  (or  i-s)  a  positive  integer,  but  not  to  the 
limitation  of  i  an  integer  or  n  an  integer, 

(«')     Returning  to   the  commencement  of  §   (/),  with  s  put 
for  n,  we  find  a  complete  solution  growing  in  the  form 

«W+(  _r£6k£  („0). 

which  may  be  immediately  reduced  to 

SM  Q+#+ (-?*/,(- riP-rf 
(!-/••)■ 

J\  denoting  an  Integra'  algebraic  function  of  the  i"'  degree,  readily 
found  by  the  proper  successive  applications  of  (09)  (100). 
Hence,  by  (83)  (79),  we  have 

B=%)(i+^t(-yyM(i-tf (m)i 

(i-^r 

as  the  complete  solution  of  Laplace's  equation 

J[«-^*[^H-' (1I2)' 

',"i'!'.'!;.!'L:':'  fc  t-lie  ease  of  i  an  integer  without  any   restriction  as  to  the 

('ii'ir.h-e"'  vuluu  of  *',  which  maybe  integral  or  fiaetional,  real  or  imaginary, 

si'liib..:;  :■■■-  with  no  failure  execiil.  the  case  of  s  an  integer  and  i>  s.  of  which 

j?1?™*?'  the  complete  treatment  is  included  in  g  {,-»'),  Example  2,  above. 


..(110'); 
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DYNAMICAL   LAWS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 


205,  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  as  a  subject  of  ideas  of 
pure  geometry  the  motion  of  points,  lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes,  J?™,™' 
whether  taking  place  with  or  without  charge  of  dimensions  and 
form;  and  Hie  results  we  there  arrived  at  are  of  course  altogether 
independent  of  the  idea  of  mailer,  and  of  the  farces  which  matter 
exerts.  We  have  heretofore  assumed  the  existence  merely  of 
motion,  distortion,  etc.;  we  now  come  to  the  consideration,  not 

of  how  we  miijht  consider  such  motions,  etc.,  to  bo  produced,  but 
of  the  actual  causes  winch  in  the  materia]  world  do  produce 
them.  The  axioms  of  the  present  chapter  must  therefore  be 
considered  to  be  due  to  actual  experience,  in  the  shape  either 
of  observation  or  experiment.  How  this  experience  is  to  be 
obtained  will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. 

206.  We  cannot  do  better',  at  all  events  in  commencing,  than 
follow  Newton  somewhat  closely.  Indeed  the  introduction  to 
the  J'rincipia  contains  in  a  most  lucid  form  the  general  founda- 
tions of  Dynamics.  The  Definitions  and  Axiomata  sine  Leges 
]\lotus.  there  laid  down,  require  only  a  few  amplifications  and 
additional  illustrations,  suggested  by  subsequent  developments, 
to  suit  them  to  the  present  state  of  science,  and  to  make  a  much 
better  introduction  to  dynamics  than  we  find  in  even  some  of 
the  best  modern  t 


207.     We  cannot,  of  course,  give  a  definition  of  Matter  which  Mat 
will  satisfy  the  metaphysician,  but  the  naturalist  may  be  con- 
tent to  know  matter  as  that  which  can  be  perceived  b;j  the  senses, 
or  as  that  which  can  be  acted  upon  by,  or  can  exert,  force.     The 
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latter,  and  indeed  the  former  also,  of  these  definitions  involves 
Force.         the  idea  of  Force,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  direct  object  of 
sense;   probably  of  all  our  senses,   and  certainly  of  the  "  mus- 
cular sense."     To  our  chapter  on  Properties  of  Matter  we  must 
refer  for  further  discussion   of  the  question,    What  is  matter? 
And  we  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to   discuss    the    question 
of  the  subjectivity  of  Force. 
208.     The  Quantity  of  Matter  in  a  body,  or,  as  we  now  call 
MflSS-         it,  the  Mass  of  a  body,  is  proportional,  according  to  Newton,  to 
Density.       the   Volume  and  the  Density  conjointly.     In  reality,  the  defini- 
tion gives  us  the  meaning  of  density  rather  than,  of  mass;    for 
it  shows  us  that  if  twice  the  original  quantity  of  matter,  air  for 
example,  he  forced  into  a  vessel  of  given  capacity,  the  density 
will  be  doubled,  and  so  on.     But  it  also  shows  us  that,  of  matter 
of  uniform  density,  the  mass  or  quantity  is  proportional  to  the 
volume  or  space  it  occupies. 

Let  M  be  the  mass,  p  the  density,  an  J  I'  the  volume,  of  a  homo- 
grricoiii!  body.     Then 

M=7P; 

if  we  so  take  our  units  that  unit  of  mass  is  that  uf  unit  volume  of 
a  body  of  unit  density. 

If  the  density  vary  from  point  to  point  of  the  body,  we  have 
evidently,  by  the  above  formula  and  the  elementary  notation  of 
the  integral  calculus, 

M  =  fjfp  dxdydz, 
where  p  is  supposed  to  be  a  known  function  of  x,  y,  %,  and  the 
integration  extends  to  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  matter  of 
the  body  whether  this  be  continuous  or  not. 

It    is    worthy   of   particular    notice   that,   in   this    definition, 
Newton  says,  if  there  be  anything  which  freely  pervades  the 

interstices  of  all  bodies,  this  is  nut  taken  account  of  in  estimat- 
ing their  Mass  or  Density. 

Measure-  209.     Newton  further  states,  that  a  practical  measure  of  the 

mass.  mass  of  a  body  is  its  Weight.  His  experiments  on  pendulums, 
by  which  he  establishes  this  most  important  result,  will  be  de- 
scribed later,  in  our  chapter  on  Properties  of  Matter. 
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As  will  1)0  presently  explained,  the  unit  mass  most  convenient 
for  British  measurements  is  .an  imperial  pound  of  matter. 

210.  The  Quantity  of  3futi.au,  or  the  Momentum,  of  a  rigid  Momentum, 
body  moving  without  rotation  is  proportional  to  its  mass  and 
velocity  conjointly.  The  whole  motion  is  the  sum  of  the  motions 

of  its  several  parts.    Thus  a  doubled  mass,  or  a  doubled  velocity, 
would  correspond  to  a  double  quantity  of  motion;  and  so  on. 

Hence,  if  we  take  as  unit  of  momentum,  the  momentum  of 
a  unit  of  matter  moving  with  unit  velocity,  the  momentum  of  a 
mass  M  moving  with  velocity  v  is  Mv. 

211.  Change  of  Quantity  of  Mutvjn,  or  Change  of  Momen-  cimnse  of 
turn,  is  proportional  to  the  mass  moving  and  the  change  of  its 
velocity  conjointly. 

Change  of  velocity  is  to  be  understood  in  the  general  sense 
of  §  27.  Thus,  in  the  figure  of  that  section,  if  a  velocity  re- 
presented by  OA  be  changed  to  another  represented  bv  00.  the 
change  of  velocity  is  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  AC. 

212.  Rate  of  01  an* a e  of  3 [omentum  is  proportional  to  tbeK&ta°f 
mass  moving  and   the    acceleration   of  its  velocity  conjointly,  "^ni^tum. 
Thus  (§  S5,  6)  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  a  falling 

body  is  constant,  and  in  the  vertical  direction.     Again  (§  55,  a) 
the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  a  mass  31,  describing  a 

MV 
1  ~B~' 
directed  to  the  centre  of  the  circle ;   that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
change    of  direction,    not    a    change   of  speed,    of  the  motion. 
Hence  if  the  mass  be  compelled  to  keep  in  the  circle  by  a 
cord  attached  to  it  and  held  fixed  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the 

M  V 

force  with  which  the  cord  is  stretched  is  equal  to  :  this  is 

called  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  mass  31  moving  with  velocity 
P"in  a  circle  of  radius  R. 

Generally  (g  29),   for  a  body  of  mass   M  moving  anyhow  in 

apace  there  is  change  of  momentum,  at  the  rate,  ^-n,  in  the  direo- 
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tion  of  motion,  suid  M      towards  t\n:  centn;  of  curvature  of  tbe 
n.  P 

path  ;  and,  if  we  choose,  we  may  exhibit  the  whole  acceleration 

(Px        d*v 
of  momentum  by  its  three-  rectangular  components  M  ---3,   31—.  z  , 

M  — ■ ,  or,  aeeordiri''  to  the  Xcwtoniim  v.iiiaiiou,  J/;:,  2fii,  M:i. 
df  °  '      "' 

213.  The  Vis  Viva,  or  Kinetic  Energy,  of  a  moving  body  is 
proportional  to  the  mass  and  tbe  square  of  tbe  velocity,  con- 
jointly. If  we  adopt  tbe  same  units  of  mass  and  velocity  as 
before,  there  is  particular  advantage  in  defining  kinetic  energy 
as  half  tbe  product  of  tbe  mass  and  tbe  square  of  its  velocity. 

214.  Rate  of  Change  of  Kinetic  Energy  (when  defined  as 
above)  is  the  product  of  the  velocity  into  the  component  of 
rate  of  change  of  momentum  in  tins  direction  of  motion. 

v  d  /Mv'\  _     d(Mv) 

or  Jt\T)~v    dt     ' 

215.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  what  precedes,  with  tbe 

exception,  of  the  definition  of  mass,  we  have  taken  no  account 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  moving  body.  This  is  of  no  conse- 
quence so  long  as  it  does  not  rotate,  and  so  long  as  its  parts 
preserve  (lie  same  relative,  positions  amongst  one  another.  In 
this  case  we  may  .suppose  the  whole  of  the  matter  in  it  to  be 
condensed  in  one  point  or  particle.  We  thus  speak  of  a  material 
parlide,  as  distinguished  from  a  geometrical  point.  If  the  body 
rotate,  or  if  its  parts  change  their  relative  positions,  then  we 
cannot  choose  any  one  point  by  whose  motions  alone  we  may 
determine  those  of  tbe  other  points.  In  such  cases  the  momen- 
tum and  change  of  momentum  of  tbe  whole  body  in  any  direc- 
tion are,  the  sums  of  the  momenta,  and  of  the  changes  of 
momentum,  of  its  parts,  in  these  directions ;  while  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  whole,  being  non-directional,  is  simply  tbe  sum 
of  tbe  kinetic  energies  of  the  several  parts  or  particles. 

216.  Matter  has  an  innate  power  of  resisting  external  in- 
fluences, so  that  every  body,  as  far  as  it  can,  remains  at  rest,  or 
moves  uniformly  in  a  straight  line. 

This,  tbe  Inertia  of  matter,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
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matter  in  the  body.    And  it  follows  that  some  cause  is  requisite  inertia. 

to  disturb  a  body's  uniformity  of  motion,  or  to  change  its  direc- 
tion from  the  natural  rectilinear  path. 

217-     Force  is  any  cause  which  tends  to  alter  a  body's  natural  Force, 
state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line. 

Force  is  wholly  expended  in  the  Action  it  produces;  and  the 
body,  after  the  force  ceases  to  act,  retains  by  its  inertia  the 
direction  of  motion  and  the  velocity  which  were  given  to  it. 
Force  may  be  of  divers  kinds,  as  pressure,  or  gravity,  or  friction, 
or  any  of  the  attractive  or  repulsive  actions  of  electricity,  mag- 
netism, etc. 

218.     The   three   elements  specifying  a  force,  or  the  three  Bpeoia™- 
elements  which  must  be  known,  before  a  clear  notion  of  the  force. 
force  under  consideration  can  be  formed,  are,  its  place  of  appli- 
cation, its  direction,  and  its  magnitude. 

(a)  The  place  of  application  of  a  force.  The  first  case  to  be  place  of 
considered  is  that  in  which  the  place  of  application  is  a  point.  app  "* ' 
It  has  been  shown  already  in  what  sense  the  term  "point" 
is  to  be  taken,  and,  therefore,  in  what  way  a  force  may  be 
imagined  as  acting  at  a  point.  In  reality,  however,  the  place  of 
application  of  a  force  is  always  either  a  surface  or  a  space  of 
three  dimensions  occupied  by  matter.  The  point  of  the  finest 
noodle,  or  the  edge  of  the  sharpest  knife,  is  still  a  surface,  and 
acts  by  pressing  over  a  finite  area  on  bodies  to  which  it  may 
be  applied.  Even  the  most  rigid  substances,  when  brought 
together,  do  not  touch  at  a  point  merely,  but  mould  each  other 
so  as  to  produce  a  surface  of  application.  On  the  other  hand, 
gravity  is  a  force  of  which  the  place  of  application  is  the  whole 
matter  of  the  body  whose  weight  is  considered;  and  the  smallest 
panicle  of  matter  that  has  weight  occupies  seme  Unite  portion 
of  space.  Thus  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  force,  distinguishable  by  their  place  of  application — force, 
whose  place  of  application  is  a  surface,  and  force,  whose  place 
of  application  is  a  solid.  "When  a  heavy  body  rests  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  table,  force  of  the  second  character,  acting 
downwards,  is  balanced  by  force  of  the  first  character  acting 
upwards. 
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(b)  The  second  element  in  the  specification  of  a  force  is  its 
direction.  The  direction  of  a  force  is  the  line  in  which  it  acts. 
If  the  place  of  application  of  a  force  be  regarded  as  a  point,  a 
line  through  that  point,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force 
tends  to  move  the  body,  is  the  direction  of  the  force.  In  the 
case  of  a  force  distributed  over  a  surface,  it  is  frequently  pos- 
sible and  convenient  to  assume  a  single  point  and  a  single  line, 
such  that  a  certain  force  acting  at  that  point  in  that  line  would 
produce  sensibly  the  same  effect  as  is  really  produced. 

e.  (c)  The  third  element  in  the  specification  of  a  force  is  ita 
magnitude.  This  involves  a  consideration  of  the  method  fol- 
lowed in  dynamics  for  measuring  forces.  Before  measuring 
anything,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  unit  of  measurement,  or  a 
standard  to  which  to  refer,  and  a  principle  of  numerical  .specifi- 
cation, or  a  mode  of  referring  to  the  standard.  These  will  be 
supplied  presently.     See  also  §  258,  below. 

va  219.  The  Accelerative  Effect  of  a  Force  is  proportional  to 
the  velocity  which  it  produces  in  a  given  time,  and  is  measured 
by  that  which  is,  or  would  be,  produced  in  unit  of  time;  in 
other  words,  the  rate  of  cluirnje  of  velocity  which  ii,  produces. 
This  is  simply  what  we  have  already  defined  as  acceleration,  §  2.S. 

f  220.  The  Measure  of  a  Force  is  the  quantity  of  motion  which 
it  produces  per  unit  of  time. 

The  reader,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  force  of 
.so  many  pounds,  or  so  many  tons,  may  he  startled  when  ho  finds 
that  such  expressions  are  not  definite  unless  it  be  specified  at. 
what  part  of  the  earth's  surface  the  pound,  or  other  definite 
quantity  of  matter  named,  is  to  be  weighed  ;  for  the  heaviness  or 
gravity  ol'  a  given  quantity  of  matter  differs  in  different  latitudes. 
But  the  force  required  to  produce  a  stated  quantity  of  motion  in 
a  given  time  is  perfectly  definite,  and  independent  of  locality. 
Thus,  let  W  be  the  mass  of  a  body,  g  the  velocity  it  would 
acquire  in  falling  freely  for  a  second,  and  P  the  force  of  gravity 
upon  it,  measured  in  kinetic  or  absolute  units.     We  have 

P=Wg. 
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221.     According  to  tin;  svstem  commonly  followed  in  mathe- 1™<"lvc™- 

°  _  J  *  ent  system 

mat ical  treatises  on  dynamics  till  lburt.et.-n  years  ago,  when  a  small  Jj™^"1 
instalment  of  the  first  tuition  of  the  present  work  was  issued 
for  the  use  of  our  students,  the  unit  of  mass  was  g  times  the 
mass  of  the  standard  or  unit  weight.     This  definition,  giving  a 
varying  and  a  very  unnatural  unit  of  mass,  was  exceedingly 
inconvenient.     By  taking  the  gravity  of  a  constant  inass  for  standards 
the  unit  of  force  it  makes  the  unit  of  force  greater  in  high  than  »re««*«*«i 
in  low  latitudes.     In  reality,  standards  of  weight  are  mi:         \'"-'.\V^i-- 
not  forces.     They  are  employed  primarily  in  commerce  for  the  |  ^?  ■'';""" 
purpose  of  measuring  out  a  definite  quanti.li/  of  matter;    not  an  '""*■ 
amount  of  matter  which  shall  be  attracted  by  the  earth  with  a 
given  force. 

A  merchant,  with  a  balance  and  a  set  of  standard  weights, 
would  give  his  customers  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of 
mallei'  however  the  earth's  attraction  might  vary,  depending  as 
he  does  upon  weights  for  his  measurement;  another,  using  a 
spring- balance,  would  defraud  bis  customers  iu  high  latitudes, 
and  himself  in  low,  if  bis  instrument :  which  depends  on  constant 
forces  and  not  on.  the  gravity  of  constant  masses;  were  correctly 
adjusted  in  London. 

It  is  a  secondary  application  of  our  standards  of  weight  to 
employ  them  for  the  measurement  of  forces,  such  as  steam  pres- 
sures, muscular  power,  etc.  In  all  cases  where  great  accuracy 
is  required,  the  results  obtained  by  such  a  method  have  to  be 
reduced  to  what  they  would  have  been  if  the  measurements  of 
force  had  been  made  by  means  of  a  perfect  spring- balance, 
graduated  so  a.s  to  indicate  the  forces  of  gravity  on  the  standard 
weights  in  some  conventional  ioeahtv. 

It  is  therefore  very  much  simpler  and  better  to  take  the 
imperial  pound,  or  other  national  or  international  standard 
weight,  as,  for  instance,  the  gramme  (see  the  chapter  on 
Measures  and  Instruments),  as  the  unit  of  mass,  and  to  derive 
from  it,  according  to  Newton's  definition  above,  the  unit  of 
force.  This  is  the  method  which  Gauss  has  adopted  in  his 
great  improvement  (§  223  below)  of  the  system  of  measurement 
of  iiireos. 
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<       222.   The  formula,  deduced   by  Clairault  from   observation, 

it  and  a  certain  theory  regarding  the  figure  and  density  of  the 
earth,  may  be  employed  to  calculate  the  most  probable  value 
of  the  apparent  force  of  gravity,  being  the  resultant  of  true 
gravitation  and  cuiitnfi.igal  force,  in  any  locality  where  no 
pendulum  observation  o.f  sufficient  accuracy  lias  been  made. 
This  formula,  with,  the  two  coefficients  which  it  involves, 
corrected  according  to  the  best  modem  pendulum  observation!; 
(Airy,  Dici/c.  AlclropuUti.nc.i.  Figure  of  the  .Earth),  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Let  G  be  the  apparent  force  of  gravity  on  a  unit  mass  at  the 
equator,  and  g  that  in  any  latitude  X;  then 
g  =  G  (1  +  '005133  sin1*.). 
The  value  of  G,  in  terms  of  the  British  absolute  unit,  to  be 
explained  immediately,  is 

32-088, 

According  to  this  formula,  therefore,  polar  gravity  will  be 

g  =  32-088  x  1-005133  =  32-2527. 

223.    Gravity   having  failed    to  furnish  a  definite    standard, 

independent  of  locality,  recourse  must  he  had  to  something  else. 
The  principle  of  measurement  indicated  as  above  by  Newton, 
but  first  introduced  practically  by  Gauss,  furnishes  us  with 
what  we  want.  According  to  this  principle,  the  unit  force  is 
that  force  which,  acting  on  a  national  standard  unit  of  matter 
during  the  unit  of  time,  generates  the  unity  of  velocity. 

This  is  known  as  Gauss's  absolute  unit ;  absolute,  because 
it  furnishes  a  standard  force  independent  of  the  differing 
amounts  of  gravity  at  different  localities.  It  is  however  ter- 
restrial fitid  inconstant  if  the  unit  of  time  depends  on  the  earth's 
rotation,  as  it  does  in  our  present  system  of  cbrouometry.  The 
period  of  vibration  of  a  piece  of  quartz  crystal  of  specified  shape 
and  size  and  at  a  stated  temperature  (a  tuning-fork,  or  bar,  as 
one  of  the  bars  of  glass  used  in  the  "musical  glasses")  gives  us 
a  unit  of  time  which  is  constant  through  all  space  and  all  time, 
and  independent  of  the  earth.  A  unit  of  furee  founded  on  such 
a  unit  of  time  would  be  better  entitled  to  the  designation  absu- 
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lute  than  is  the  "absolute  unit"  now  generally  adopted)  which  is  Mai 
founded  on  the  mean,  War  second.  But  this  depends  essentially  tion: 
on  one  particular  piece  of  matter,  and  is  therefore  liahle  to  all  Unii 
the  accidents,  etc.  which  affect  so-called  National  Standards 
however  carefully  they  may  be  preserved,  as  well  as  to  the 
almost  insuperable  practical  difficulties  which  are  experienced 
when  we  attempt  to  make  exact  copies  of  them.  Still,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  we  are  really  confined  to  such  approxi- 
mations. The  recent,  discoveries  due  to  the  Kinetic  theory  of 
gases  and  to  Spectrum  analysis  (especially  when  it.  is  applied  to 
the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies)  indicate  to  \i=>  natural  standard- 
piece*  of  matter  such  as  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  sodium,  ready  made 
in  infinite  numbers,  all  absolutely  alike  in  every  physical  pro- 
perty. The  time  of  vibration  of  a  sodium  particle  corresponding 
to  any  one  of  its  modes  of  vibration,  is  known  to  be  absolutely 
independent  of  its  position  in  the  universe,  and  it  will  probably 
remain  the  same  so  long  as  the  particle  itself  exists.  The  wave- 
length for  that  particular  ray,  i.e.  the  space  through  which 
light  is  propagated  in  vacuo  during  the  time  of  one  complete 
vibration  of  this  period,  gives  a  perfectly  invariable  unit  of 
length:  and  it.  is  po-stble  that  at  some  not  very  distant  day  the 
mass  of  such  a  sodium  particle  may  be  employed  a.s  a  natural 
standard  for  the  remaining  fundamental  unit.  This,  the  latest 
improvement  made  upon  our  original  suggestion  of  a  Perennial. 
Spring  (First  edition,  §  406j,  is  due  to  Clerk  Maxwell*;  who 
has  also  communicated  to  us  another  very  important  and  in- 
teresting suggestion  for  founding  the  unit  of  time  upon  physical 
properties  of  a  substance  without  the  necessity  of  specifying  any 
particular  quantity  of  it.  It  is  this,  water  being  chosen  as  the 
substance  of  all  others  known  to  us  which  is  most  easily  obtained 
in  perfect  purity  and  in  perfectly  definite  physical  condition. — 
Call  the  standard  density  of  water  the  maximum  density  of 
the  liquid  wdieu  under  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapour  alone. 
The  time  of  revolution  of  an  infinitesimal  satellite  close  to  the 
surface  of  a  globe  of  water  at  standard  density  (or  of  any  kind 
of  matter  at  the  same  density}  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  of 
time;  for  it  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  globe.     This  has 

*    Ehvlririttj  njt.l  Miiiijii'timn,  1ST'.!. 
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.  suggested  to  us  still  another  unit,  founded,  however,  still  upon 
the  same  physical  principle.  The  time  of  the  gravest  simple 
liaimonic  infinitesimal  vibration  of  a  globe  of  liquid,  water  at 
standard  density,  or  of  nthor  perfect,  liquids  at  the  same  density, 
may  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  time ;  for  the  time  of  the  simple 
harmonic  vibration  of  any  one  of  the  fundamental  modes  of  a 
liquid  sphere  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  sphere. 

Let  f  be  the  force   of   gravitational   attraction   between  two 
units  of  matter  at  unit  distance.     The  force   of  gravity  at  the 

surface  of  a  globe  of  radius  r,  ami  density  p,  is  -z-fpr.     Hence 

if  u)  be  the  angular  velocity  of  an  infin.itosoaal  satellite,  we 
have,  by  the  equilibrium  of  centrifugal  force  and  gravity 
M  212,  477), 

,        4tt  , 


Hence  a  =  y/\ 

and  therefore  if  T  be  the  satellite'*  period, 


•    /— 

V    *•/!• 


(whioh  is  equal  to  the  period  of  a  .simple  pendulum,  whose  length 
is  the  globe's  ratlins,  and  weighted  end  infinitely  near  the  surface 
■of  the  globe).  And  it  has  been  proved*  that  if  a  globe  of  liquid 
he  distorted  iniiniteshnally  according  to  a  spherical  harmonic  of 
order  i,  and  }eft  at  rest,  it  will  perform  simple  harmonic  oscilla- 
tions in  a  period  equal  to 


//_s_    "t1  -I 


rence  if  1"  denote  the   period  of  the  gravest,   that,  namely, 
which  i-  "2,  wo  Lave 


"=TJv 


The  serai-period  of  an  iiiiinitesimal  satellite  round  the  earth  is 
equal,  reckoned  in  seconds,  to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of 
metres  in  the  earth's  ratlins,  (lie  metre  being  very  approximately 

*  "Dynamical  Problem-  nviiv'.imf!  Elastic  fiiihfiroidril  Sliclls  is 
of  Incompressible  Liraud"  ("W.  Thomson),  Phil.  Trans.  Nov.  27,  1 
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the  length   of   the  seconds    pendulum,    whose  period   is   two  suggestions 
seconds.      Hence  taking  the  earth's  radius  as  6,370,000  metres,  Unltot 
and  ita  density  as  5£  times  that  of  our  standard  globe, 
T  =  3  L  17  m. 
r  =  3h.  40m. 
224.    Toe  absolute  unit  depends  on  the  unit  of  matter,  the 
unit  of  time,  and  the  unit  of  velocity;  and  as  the  unit  of  velo- 
city depends  on  the  unit  of  space  and  the  unit  of  time,  there  is, 
in  the  definition,  a  single  reference  to  mass  and  space,  but  a 
livable  relVrouce  to  time;  and  this  is  a  point  that  must  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to. 

22>.  The  unit  of  mass  may  be  the  British  imperial  pound; 
the  unit  of  space  the  British  standard  foot;  and,  accurately 
•aiougli  for  pra.el  ieal  purposes  for  a  few  thousand  years,  the  unit 
of  time  may  be  the  mean  solar  second. 

We  accordingly  define  the  British  absolute  unit  force  as  "the  Britishab- 
foree   which,  acting  on  one  pound   of  matter  for  one  second, 
generates    a   velocity    of  one    foot    per    second."     Prof.  James 
Thomson  has  suggested  the  name  "Poundal"  for  this  unit  of 
force. 

226.  To  illustrate  the  reckoning  offeree  in  "absolute  measure,"  Comp&rism 
find  how  many  absolute  unite  will  produce,  in  any  particular  gravity. 
locality,  the  same  effect  as  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  given  mass. 
To  do  this,  measure  the  effect  of  gravity  in  producing  accelera- 
tion on  a  body  unresisted  in  any  way.  The  most  accurate  method 
is  indirect,  by  means  of  the  pendulum.  The  result  of  pendulum 
experiments  made  at  Leith  Fort,  by  Captain  Kater,  is,  that  the 
velocity  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  body  falling  unresisted 
for  one  second  is  at  that  pla.ee  lV±i(YJ  feet  per  second.  The 
preceding  formula  gives  exactly  32"2,  for  the  latitude  5,}"  33', 
which  is  approximately  that  of  Edinburgh.  The  variation  in 
the  force  of  gravity  for  one  degree  of  difference  of  latitude-  about. 
the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  in  only  '0000832  of  its  own  amount. 
It  is  nearly  the  same,  though  somewhat,  more,  for  every  dogm: 
of  latitude  southwards,  as  far  as  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Brills!)  Isles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variation  per  degree  is  sen- 
sibly less,  as  far  north  as  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.    Hence 
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wity  of  the  augmentation  of  gravity  per  degree  from  south  to  north 
raws  in  throughout  the  British  Isles  is  at  most  about  -r>;{wiJ  of  its  whole 
ietto  amount  in  any  locality.  The  average  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  differs  certainly  but  little  from  32-2.  Our 
present  application  is,  that  the  force  of  gravity  at  Edinburgh  is 
;!2'2  times  the  force  which,  acting  on  a  pound  for  a  second, 
would  generate  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second  ;  in  other 
words,  32"2  is  the  number  of  absolute  units  which  measures  the 
weight  of  a  pound  in  this  latitude.  Thus,  approximately,  the 
poundal  is  equal  to  the  gravity  of  about  half  an  ounce. 

227.  Forces  (since  they  involve  only  direction  and  magni- 
tude) may  be  represented,  us  velocities  are,  by  straight  lines  in 
llieir  directions,  and  of  lengths  proportional  to  their  magnitudes, 
respectively. 

Also  the  laws  of  composition  and  resolution  of  any  number 
of  forces  acting  at  the  same  point,  are,  as  we  shall  show  later 
[§  255),  the  same  as  those  which  we  have  already  proved  to 
hold  for  velocities;  so  that  with  the  substitution  of  force  for 
velocity,  §§  26,  27,  are  still  true. 

<,tivC  228.    In  rectangular  resolution  the  Cuittpoi/ent  of  a  force  in 

force"'  any  direction,  (sometimes  called  the  'Effective  (.'ompmient  in  that 
direction,)  is  therefore  found  by  multiplying  the  magnitude  of 
the  force  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  directions  of 
the  force  and  the  component.  The  remumir.g  component  in  this 
case  is  perpendicular  to  the  other. 

It  is  very  generally  convenient  to  resolve  forces  into  com- 
ponents parallel  to  three  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other; 
each  such  resolution  being  effected  by  multiplying  by  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  concerned. 

metrical      229.   The  point  whose  distances  from  three  planes  at  right 

"ra^nry  angles  to  one  another  aTe  respectively  equal  tn  the  mean  dis- 

fntre'™  tances  of  any  group  of  points  from  these  planes,  is  at  a  distance 

from  any  plane  whatever,  equal  to  the  mean  distance  of   the 

group  from  the  same  plane.  Hence  of  course,  if  it  is  in  motion, 
its  velocity  perpendicular  to  that  plane  is  the  mean  of  the  velo- 
cities of  the  several  points,  in  the  same  direction. 
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Let  (x  .  v  ,  %  V  etc.,  lit!  tin;  points  of  tlic  tfroup  in  number  ?  ;  Geora 
\   ''  "■'    •"         '  .  ,?  ...     Them 

and  .->";,  ;y.  a  bo  tl  lu  c:>-o  nil  nates  ot  a  point  at.  ihst.ames  lvspeeti.ve.y  nr.-ll-, 
equal  to  their  mean  distances  from  the  planes  of  reference :  that  ,.\  ,.■'■■■. 
is  to  say,  let 

*,  +  #„+ etc.     .     ^,+2/,+  etc.     _     3,+s^-i-etc. 


Thus,  if/',,  ft.  etc.,  and  p,  denote  the  distauces  of  the  points  i 
question  from  any  plane  at  a  distance  a  from  the  origin  of  c 
ordinates,  perpendicular  to  the  direction  (I,  m,  n),  the  sum  of 
and  pt  will  make  up  the  projection  of  the  broken  line  xt,  yt, 
on  (I,  m,  ?i),  and  therefore 

p1=hsl  +  my^  +  nz^a,  etc.; 
and  similarly,         p  —  1%  +  my  +  nz-a. 
Substituting  in  this  last  the  expressions  for  x,  y,  z,  we  find 


which  is  the  theorem  to  be  proved.      Hence,  of  course, 
dp_\(dp      dp  \ 

230.    The    Centre  of  Inertiu  of  a  system  of  equal  material  £fenr^_o1 
points  (whether  mi  mooted  with  one  another  or  not)  is  the  point 
whose  distance  is  equal  to  their  average  distance  froui  any  phine:- 
whatever  (§  229). 

A  group  of  material  points  of  unequal  masses  may  always  be 
imagined  as  composed  of  a  greater  number  of  equal  material 
points,  because  we  may  imagine  the  given  material  points 
divided  into  different  numbers  of  very  small  parts.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  magnitudes  of  the  given  masses  are  incom- 
mensurable, we  nia.v  approach  as  near  fis  we  please  to  a  rigorous 
fulfilment  of  the  preceding  statement,  by  making  the  parts  into 
which  we  divide  them  sufficiently  small. 

On  this  understanding  the  preceding  definition  maybe  ap- 
plied to  define  the  centre  of  inertia  of  a  syste7ii  of  material 
points,  whether  given  equal  or  not.  The  result  is  equivalent  to 
this : — 
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The  centre  of  inertia  of  any  system  of  material  points  what- 
ever (whether  rigidly  connected  with  one  another,  or  connected 
in  any  way,  or  quite  detached),  is  a  point  whose  distance  from 
any  plane  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  mass  into 
its  distance  from  the  same  plane  divided  by  the  sum  of  the 

We  also  see,  from  the  proposition  stated  above,  that  a  point 

whose  distance  from  three  rectangular  planes  fulfils  this  con- 
dition, must  fulfil  this  condition  also  for  every  other  plane. 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  inertia,  of  masses  wtl  v:2. 
etc.,  at  points  (a:|S  </,,  *,),  (.c,,  y .,  ;,),  etc.,  are  given  by  the  follow- 
ing forinulse  : — 

MjiBj+wi^ej+etc.      %wx      .     ~%wy      _     2«ra 
w~+wt+  etc.  Smj  '    3*  2w  '    %~  2u> 

These  formula;  are  perfectly  general,  and  can  easily  be  put 
into  the  particular  siia^c  required  for  nny  given  case.  Thus, 
suppose  that,  instead  of  a  set  of  detached  material  points,  we 
have  a  continuous  distribution  of  matter  through  certain  definite 
portions  of  space  ;  l-lic  density  at  a;,  y,  z  being  p,  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  integral  calculus  give  us  at  once 
| 1  (pxdxdi/dz 
fttpdxdydz 

where  the  integrals  extend  duwigli  all  the  space  occupied  by  the 
mass  in  question,  in  which  p  has  a  value  different  from  zero. 

The  Centre  of  Inertia  or  Mass  is  thus  a  perfectly  definite 
point  in  every  Lody,  or  group  of  bodies.  The  term  Centre  of 
Gravity  is  often  very  inconveniently  used  for  it.  The  theory 
of  the  resultant  action  of  gravity  which  will  be  given  under 
Abstract  Dynamics  shows  that,  except  in  a  definite  class  of 
distributions  of  matter,  there  is  no  one  fixed  point  which  can 
properly  be  called  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  rigid  body.  In 
ordinary  cases  of  terrestrial  gravitation,  however,  an  approxi- 
mate solution  is  available,  according  to  which,  in  common 
parlance,  the  term  "Centre  of  Gravity"  may  be  used  as  equi- 
valent to  Centre  of  Inertia;  but  it  must  be  carefully  re- 
membered that  the  fundamental  ideas  involved  in  the  two 
definitions  are  essentially  different. 


,  etc., 
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The    second    proposition    in    §    229    may    now  evidently  be  Centre  oi 
stated  thus : — The  sum   of  the  momenta  of   the  parts  of  the 
system  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  momentum  in  the  same 
direction  of  a  mass  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  moving  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  inertia. 

231.  The  Moment  of  any  physical  agency  is  the  numerical  Moment. 
measure  of  its  importance.     Thus,  the  moment  of  a  for.ee  round 

a  point  or  round  a  line,  signifies  the  measure  of  its  importance 
as  regards  prudueing  or  balancing  rotation  round  that  point  or 
round  that  line. 

232.  The  Moment  of  a  force  about  a  point  is  defined  as  the  Moment  oi 
product  of  the  force  into  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  »£?"*■ 
point.     It  is  numerically  double  the  area  of  the  triangle  whose 
vertex  is  the  point,  and  whose  base  is  a  lino  representing  the 

force  in  magnitude  and  direction.  It  is  often  convenient  to 
represent  it  by  a  line  numerically  equal  to  it,  drawn  through, 
the  vertex  of  the  triangle  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  through 
the  front  of  a  watch  held  in  the  plane  with  its  centre  at  the 
point,  and  facing  so  that  the  force  tends  to  turn  round  this  Moment  oi 
point  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  hands.  The  moment  of  a  ^u"18" 
force  round  any  axis  is  the  moment  of  its  component  in  any 
plane  perpondicular  to  the  axis,  round  the  point  in  which  the 
plane  is  cut  by  the  axis.  Here  we  imagine  the  force  resolved 
into  two  components,  one  parallel  to  the  axis,  which  is  ineffective 
so  tax  as  rotation  round  the  axis  Is  concerned;  the  other  perpen- 
dicular lo  the  axis  (that  is  to  say,  having  its  line  in  any  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis).  This  latter  component  may  Le  callud 
the  effective  component  of  the  force,  with  reference  to  rotation 
round  the  axis.  And  its  moment  round  the  axis  may  be  defined 
as  its  moment  round  the  nearest  point  of  the  axis,  which  is 
equivalent,  to  the  preceding  definition.  It  is  clear  that  the 
moment  of  a  force  round  any  axis,  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
projection  on  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  of  the  figure 
representing  its  moment  r^und  anv  point  of  the  axis. 

233.  The  projection  of  an  area,  plane  or  curved,  on  any  Dierexsion 
plane,  is  the  area  included  in  the  projection  of  its  bounding  tioii'of1™" 
line. 
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r,ir;T;';'"-  '*'  "'■'  "lia-yinR  a)l  area  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  tl.ie 
nonol  projections  of  these  parts  on  any  plane  make  up  the  projection 
of  the  whole.  But  in  this  statement  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  areas  of  partial  pn.jeetions  are  to  be  reckoned  as  positive  if 
particular  sides,  which,  for  brevity,  we  may  call  the  outside  of 
tlio  projected  area  and  the  front  of  the  plane  of  projection,  fare 
the  same  way,  and  negative  if  they  face  oppositely. 

Of  course  if  the  projected  surface,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  a  plane 
area  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  projection,  the  projection 
vanishes.  The  projections  of  any  two  shells  having  a  common 
edge,  on  any  plane,  are  equal,  but  with  the  same,  or  opposite, 
signs  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence,  by  taking  two  such  sheik 
lacing  opposite  ways,  we  see  that  the  projection  of  a  closed 
surface  (or  a  shell  with  evanescent  edge),  on  any  plane,  is 
nothing. 

Equal  areas  in  one  plane,  or  in  parallel  planes,  have  equal 
projections  on  any  piano,  whatever  may  bo  their  figures. 

Hence  the  projection  of  any  plane  figure,  or  of  any  shell, 
edged  by  a  plane  figure,  on  another  plane,  is  equal  to  its  area, 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  at  which  its  plane  is  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  projection.  This  angle  is  acute  or  obtuse, 
according  as  the  outside  of  the  projected  area,  and  the  front  of 
plane  of  projection,  face  on  the  whole  towards  the  same  parts, 
or  oppositely.  Hence  lines  representing,  as  above  described, 
moments  about  a  point  in  different  planes,  are  to  he  com- 
pounded as  forces  are. — See  an  analogous  theorem  in  §  96. 
Couple.  234.    A  Couple  is  a  pair  of  equal  forces  acting  in  dissimilar 

directions  in  parallel  linos.  The  Moment  of  a  couple  is  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  its  forces  about  any  point  in  their  plane, 
and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  product  of  either  force  into  the 
shortest  distance  between  their  directions.  This  distance  is  called 
the  Arm  of  the  couple. 

The  Axis  of  a  Couple  is  a  line  drawn  from  any  chosen  point 
of  reference  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  couple,  of  such 
magnitude  and  in  such  direction  as  to  represent  the  magnitude 
of  the  moment,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  couple 
tends  to  turn.  The  most,  convenient  rule  for  fulfilling  the 
latter  condition   is  this: — Hold  a  watch  with  its  centre  at  the 
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point  of  reference,  aud  with  its  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  oonpta 
the  couple.  Then,  according  as  the  motion  of  the  hands  is 
contrary  to  or  along  with  the  direction  in  which  the  couple 
tends  to  turn,  draw  the  axis  of  the  couple  through  the  face 
or  through  the  back  of  the  watch,  from  its  centre.  Thus  a 
couple  is  completely  represented  by  its  axis  ;  and  couples  are  to 
be  resolved  and  compounded  by  the  same  geometrical  construc- 
tions performed  with  reference  to  their  axes  as  forces  or  velo- 
cities, with  reference  to  the  lines  directly  representing  them. 

235.     If  we  substitute,  for  the  force  in  §  2-'32,  a  velocity,  we  Mnmcntor 
have  the  moment  of  a  velocity  about  a  point;  and  by  intro- ™     "" 
ducing  the  muss  of  the  moving  body  as  a  factor,  we  have  an 
important  element  of  dynamical  science,  the  Moment  of  Moment  Moment  oi 
turn.     The  laws    of  composition   and  resolution  are   the    same  mome,1,um- 
as  those  already  explained;  but  for  the  sake  of  some  simple 
applications  we  give  an  elementary  investigation. 

The    moment  of  a   rectilineal   motion   is  the  product    of  its  Moment  nr 
length  into  the  distance  of  its  line  from  the  point.  dia^ara-™ 

The  moment  of  the  resultant  velocity  of  a  particle  about  any 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  components  is  equal  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  components,  the  proper  sign  of  each 
moment  being  determined  as  above,  §  2:)3.  The  same  is  of 
course  true  of  moments  of  displacements,  of  moments  of  forces 
and  of  moments  of  momentum. 

First,  consider  two  component  motions,  AB  and  AC,  and  letfortwo 
AD  be  their  resultant  (§  27).     Their  half  moments  round  the  motions, 
point    0   are    respectively  the   areas  OAB,  OCA.     Now  OCA,  w™-""' 
together    with  half  the    area   of  the  parallelogram   CABD,    is <"hj pinno. 
equal   to   OBD.     Hence   the    sum    of  the  two  half  moments  M>™  "*>• 
together  with  half  the  area  of  the  parallelogram,  is  equal  i",,ir^'|,;i  ,,.„ 
AOB  together  with  BOD,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  area  of  the  "J™^  "' 
whole  figure  OABD.    But  ABD,  a  part  Q  rld"^ 

of  this  figure,  is  equal  to  half  the  area  of  .;;'i\,  that  Vane, 

the  parallelogram;  and  therefore  the  re-  /  \  \  '•■.. 

mainder,  OAD,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  two  half  moments.  But  OAD  is  half 
Ihe  moment  of  the  resultant  velocity  round 
the  point  0.     Hence  the  moment  of  the   . 
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resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  two  com- 
ponents. 

If  there  are  any  number  of  component  rectilineal  motions  in 
one  plane,  we  may  compound  them,  in  order,  any  two  taken 
together  first,  then  a  third,  and  so  on;  and  it  follows  that  the 
sum  of  their  moments  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  their  resultant. 
-  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  any  number 
of  component  velocities,  all  in  one  plane,  into  which  the  velo- 
city of  any  point  may  be  resolved,  is  equal  to  the  moment  of 
their  resultant,  round  any  point  in  their  plane.  It  follows  also, 
that  if  velocities,  in  different  directions  all  in  one  plane,  be 
successively  given  to  a  moving  point,  so  that  at  any  time  its 
velocity  is  their  resultant,  the  moment  of  its  velocity  at  any 
time  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  velocities  which  have 
been  successively  given  to  it. 

Cor. — If  one  of  the  components  always  passes  through  the 
point,  its  moment  vanishes.  This  is  the  case  of  a  motion  in 
which  the  acceleration  is  directed  to  a  fixed  point,  and  we  thus 
reproduce  the  theorem  of  §  36,  a,  that  in  this  case  the  areas 
described  by  the  radius-vector  are  proportional  to  the  times; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  moment  of  velocity  is  double  the  area 
traced  out  by  the  radius-vector  in  unit  of  time. 

236.  The  moment  of  the  velocity  of  a  point  round  any  axis 
is  the  moment  of  the  velocity  of  its  projection  on  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  round  the  point  in  which  Uic  plane  is  cut 
by  the  axis. 
'  The  moment  of  the  whole  motion  of  a  point  during  any 
time,  round  any  axis,  is  twice  the  area  described  in  that  time 
by  the  radius-vector  of  its  projection  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
that  axis. 

If  we  consider  the  conical  area  traced  by  the  radius-vector 
drawn  from  any  fixed  point  to  a  moving  point  whose  motion  is 
not  confined  to  one  plane,  we  see  that  the  projection  of  this  area 
on  any  plane  through  the  fixed  point  is  half  of  what  we  have 
just  defined  as  the  moment  of  the  whole  motion  round  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  it  through  the' fixed  point.  Of  all  these 
planes,  there  is  one  on  which  the  projection  of  the  area  in  greater 
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than  on  any  other;  and  the  projection  of  the  conical  area  on  Moment  of 
any  plane  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  is  equal  to  nothing,  the  motion, 
proper  interpretation  of  positive  and  negative  projections  heing  *»is- 
uaed. 

If  any  number  of  moving  points  arc  given,  we  may  similarly 
consider  the  conical  surface  described  liv  the  radius- vector  of 
each  drawn  from  one  fixed  point.  The  same  statement  applies 
to  the  projection  of  the  many-she etod  conical  surface,  thus  pre- 
sented. The  resultant  axis  of  the  whole  motion  in  any  finite  Reliant 
time,  round  the  fixed  point  of  the  motions  of  all  the  moving 
points,  is  a  line  through  the  iixed  point  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  on  which  the  area  of  the  whole  projection  is  greater  than 
on  any  other  plane  ;  and  the  moment  of  the  whole  motion  round 
the  resultant  axis,  is  twice  the  area  of  this  projection. 

The  resultant  axis  and  moment  of  velocity,  of  any  number  of 
moving  points,  relatively  to  any  lixed  point,  are  respectively  the 
resultant  axis  of  the  whole  motion  during  an  infinitely  short 
time,  and  its  moment,  divided  by  the  time. 

The  moment  of  the  whole  motion  round  any  axis,  of  thc- 
motion  of  any  number  of  points  during  any  time,  is  equal 
to  the  moment  of  the  whole  motion  round  the  resultant  axis 
through  any  point  of  the  former  axis,  multiplied  into  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  between  the  two  axes. 

The  resultant  axis,  relatively  to  any  fixed  point,  of  the  whole 
motion  of  any  number  of  moving  points,  and  the  moment  of 
the  whole  motion  round  it,  are  deduced  by  the  same  elemen- 
tary constructions  from  the  resultant  axes  and  moments  of  the 
individual  points,  or  partial  groups  of  points  of  the  system,  as 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  a  resultant  displacement  are 
deduced  from  any  given  lines  and  magnitudes  of  component  .\iw.t~:  <-.i 
displacements. 

Corresponding  sUilements  apply,  of  course,  to  the  moments  of 
velocity  and  of  momentum. 

237.     If  the   point  of  application    of  a   force  be  displaced  virtual 
through  a  small  space,  the  resolved  part  of  the  displacement  in 

toe   direction  of  the   force   has  been  called   its    Virltv.il    i'lli.cilii. 
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This  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  the  virtual  velocity  is 
in  the  same,  or  in  the  opposite,  direction  to  that  of  the  force. 

The  product  of  the  force,  into  the  virtual  velocity  of  its  point 
of  application,  lias  been  called  the  Virtual  Moment  of  (he  force. 
These  terms  we  have  introduced  since  they  stand  in  the  history 
and  developments  of  the  science;  but,  as  we  shall  show  further 
on,  they  are  inferior  substitutes  for  a  far  more  useful  set  of  ideas 
clearly  laid  down  by  Newton. 

238.  A  force  is  said  to  do  work  if  its  place  of  application 

has  a  positive  component,  motion  in  its  direction  ;  and  the  work 
done  by  it  is  measured  by  the  product  of  its  amount  into  this 
component,  motion. 

Thus,  in  lifting  coals  from  a  pit,  the  amount  of  work  done  is 
proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  coals  lifted;  that  is,  to  the 
force  overcome  in  raising  them  ;  and  also  to  the  height  through 
which  they  are  raised.  The  unit  for  the  measurement  of  work 
adopted  in  practice  by  British  engineers,  is  that  required  to 
overcome  a  force  equal  to  the  gravity  of  a  pound  through  the 
space  of  a  foot ;  and  is  called  a  Foot-Pound. 

In  purely  scientific  measurements,  the  unit  of  work  is  not 
the  foot-pound,  but  the  kinetic  unit  fuice  {§  m22~>)  acting  through 
unit  of  space.  Thus,  for  example,  as  we  shall  show  further  on, 
this  unit  is  adopted  in  measuring  the  work  done  by  an  electric 
current, the  units  for  electric  and  magnetic  measurements  being 
founded  upon  the  kinetic  unit  force. 

If  the  weight  be  raised  obliquely,  as,  for  instance,  along  a 
smooth  inclined  plane,  the  space  through  which  the  force  has 
to  be  overcome  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the 
height  of  the  plane;  but  the  force  to  be  overcome  is  not  the 
whole  gravity  of  the  weight,  but  only  the  component  of  the 
gravity  parallel  to  the  plane;  and  this  is  less  than  the  gravity 
in  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length.  By 
itiull.iplyi.ng  those  two  expressions  together,  we  find,  as  we 
might  expect,  that  the  amount  of  work  required  is  unchanged 
by  the  substitution  of  the  oblique  for  the  vertical  path. 

239.  Generally,  for  any  force,  the  work  done  during  an 
infinitely  small  displacement  of  the  point  of  application  is  the 
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virtual  moment  of  the  force  (§  237),  or  is  the  product  of  the  workoi  • 
resolved  part  of  the  force  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement 
into  the  displacement. 

From    this   it    appears,  that  if  the  motion  of  the  point  of 

application  be  ahv.iv s  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which 
a  force  acts,  such  a  force  does  no  work.  Thus  the  mutual 
normal  pressure  between  a  fixed  and  moving  body,  as  the 
tension  of  the  cord  to  which  a  pendulum  bob  is  attached,  or 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  on  a  planet  if  the  planet  describe  a. 
circle  with  the  sun  in  the  centre,  is  a  case  in  which  no  "work  is 
done  by  the  force. 

240.  The  work  done  by  a  force,  or  by  a  couple,  upon  a  body  w<Tt  of!l 
turning  about  an  axis,  is  the  product  of  the  moment  of  the 

force  or  couple  into  the  angle  (in  radians,  or  fraction  of  a  radian) 
through  which  the  body  acted  on  turns,  if  the  moment  remains 
tin;  same  in  all  positions  of  the  body.  If  the  moment  be  varia- 
ble, the  statement  is  only  valid  for  infinitely  small  displace- 
ments, but  may  be  made  accurate  by  employing  the  proper 
average  moment  of  the  force  or  of  the  couple.  The  proof  is 
obvious. 

If  Q  he  the  moment  of  the  force   or  couple  for  a  position  of 
the  hody  given  by  the  angle  &,  Q{61~  6J   if  Q  is   constant,  or 

I   Qd&"q(Ol  —  0o)  where  q   is   the    proper  average  value  of  Q 

when  variable,  is  tin:  work  i.lojie  by  die  coup'e  miring  the  rotation 
from  0O  to  6,. 

241.  Work  done  on  a  body  by  a  force  is  always  shown  by  a  Tmnsf.™ 
corresponding  increaso  of  vis  viva,  or  kinetic  energy,  if  no  other  »i>rk. 
forces  act  on   the  body  which  can  do  work  or  have  work   done 
against  them.     If  work  he  done  against  any  forces,  the  increase 

of  kinetic  energy  is  less  than  in  the  former  case  by  the  amount 

of  work  so  done.     In  virtue  of  this,  however,  the  body  possesses 

an  equivalent  in  the  form  of  Potential  Energy  (§  273),  if  its  Potential 

physical  conditions  are  such  that  these  forces  will,  act  equally, 

and  in  the  same  directions,  if  the  motion  of  the  system  is 

reversed.     Thus  there  may  be  no  change  of  kinetic  energy  pro- 
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duced,  and  the  work  done  may  be  wholly  stored  up  as  potential 
energy. 

Thus  a  weight  requires  work  to  raise  it  to  a  height,  a  spring 
requires  work  to  bend  it,  air  requires  work  to  compress  it,  etc.; 
but  a  raised  weight,  a  bent  spring,  compressed  air,  etc,  are 
stores  of  energy  which  can  be  made  use  of  at  pleasure. 

242.  In  what  precedes  wo  have  given  some  of  Newton's 
Di'jbii.ti'ones  nearly  in  his  own  words;  others  have  been  enun- 
ciated in  a  form  more  suitable  to  modern  methods ;  and  some 
terms  have  been  introduced  which  were  invented  subsequent. 
to  the  publication  of  the  Principia.  But  the:  Axiamata,  s-ive 
Les/tts  Wwl.frs,  to  which  wo  now  proceed,  are  given  in  Newton's 
own  words  ;.  the  two  centuries  which  have  nearly  elapsed  since 
he  first  gave  them  have  not  shown  a  necessity  for  any  addition 
or  modification.  The  first  two,  indeed,  were  discovered  by 
Galileo,  and  the  third,  in  some  of  its  many  forms,  was  known 
to  Hooke,  Huyghens,  Wall  is,  Wren,  and  others;  before  the 
publication  of  the  Prhicipia.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  split  the  second  law  into  two,  called  respectively  the.  second 
and  third,  and  to  ignore  the  third  entirely,  though  using  it 
directlji  in  every  dynamical  problem  ;  but  all  who  have  done  so 
have  been  forced  indirectly  to  acknowledge  the  completeness  of 
Newton's  system,  by  introducing  as  an  axiom  what  is  called 
D'AIembert's  principle,  winch  is  really  Newton's  rejected  third 
law  in  another  form,  Newton's  own  interpretation  of  his  third 
law  direct ly  points  out  not  only  D'AIembert's  principle,  but  also 
the  modern  principles  of  Work  and  Energy. 

243.  An  Axiom  is  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which  must 
be  admitted  as  soon  as  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are 
clearly  understood.  But,  as  we  shall  show  in  our  chapter  on 
"  Kxperience."  physical  axioms  are  axiomatic  to  those  only  who 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  action  of  physical  causes  to 
enable  tiiem  to  see  their  truth.  Without  further  remark  we 
shall  give  Newton's  Three  Laws;  it  being  remembered  that,  as 
the  properties  of  matter  might,  have  been  such  as  to  render  a 
totally  different  set  of  laws  axiomatic,  these  laws  must  be  com 
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sidered  as  resting  on  convictions  drawn  from  observation  and 
experiment,  not  on  intuitive  perception. 

244.  Lex  I.    Corpus  omne perseverare  in  statu  pmo  nviescendi  Xewtm 
vel  movendi  umformiter  in  directum,  nisi  quatenusilludavvribus 

inipressis  w;/itur  .il.ii.ium,  sitttm  mviare. 

Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion 
i.n  a  straif/ht  line,  esce.pt,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  compelled  by 
force  to  change  that  state. 

245.  The  meaning  of  the   term  Rest,  in   physical  science  ■**■*. 
•  relative.     Absolute  rest  is  undefinable.     If  the 

e  of  matter  were  finite,  its  centre  of  inertia  might  fairly 
be  considered  as  absolutely  at  rest ;  or  it  might  be  imagined  to 
bo  moving  wil.li  any  uniform  velocity  in  any  direction  whatever 
through  infinite  space.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first  law 
of  motion  enables  us  (§  249,  below)  to  explain  what  may  be 
called  directional  rest.  As  will  soon  be  shown,  §  267,  the.  plane. 
in  which  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  universe  (if  finite) 
round  its  centre  of  inertia  ia  the  greatest,  which  is  clearly  de- 
terminable from  the  actual  motions  at  any  instant,  is  fixed  in 
direction  in  space. 

246.  "Wo  may  logically  convert  the  assertion  of  the  first  law 
of  motion  as  to  velocity  into  the  following  statements  : — 

The  times  during  which  any  particular  body,  not  compelled 
by  force  to  alter  the  speed  of  its  motion,  passes  through  equal 
spaces,  are  equal.  And,  again — -Every  other  body  in  the  uni- 
verse, not  compelled  by  force  to  alter  the  speed  of  its  motion, 
moves  over  equal  spaces  in  successive  intervals,  during  which 
the  particular  chosen  body  moves  over  equal  spaces. 

247.  The  first  part  merely  expresses  the  convention  uni-Tima 
versally  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  Time.     The  earth,  in 

its  rotation  about  its  axis,  presents  us  with  a  case  of  motion  in 
which  the  condition,  of  not  being  compelled  by  force  to  alter 
its  speed,  is  more  nearly  fulfilled  than  in  any  other  which 
we  can  easily  or  accurately  observe.  And  the  numerical 
measurement  of  time  practically  rests  on  defining  equal  inter- 
vals of  time,  as  times  daring  which  the  earth  turns  through  equal 
VOL.  I.  16 
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angles.    This  is,  of  course,  a  mere  convention,  and  not  a  law  of 
nature ;  and,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  a  part  of  Newton's  first  law, 

vmpiesoi  248.  The  remainder  of  the  law  is  not  a  convention,  hut  a 
great  truth  of  nature,  which  we  may  illustrate  by  referring  to 
small  and  trivial  cases  as  well  as  to  the  grandest  phenomena  we 
can  conceive. 

A  curling-stone,  projected  along  a  horizontal  surface  of  ice, 
travels  equal  distances,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  retarded  by 
friction  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  in  successive  intervals 
of  time  during  which  the  earth  turns  through  equal  angles. 
The  sun  moves  through  equal  portions  of  interstellar  space  in 
times  during  which  the  earth  turns  through  equal  angles,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  resistance  of  interstellar  matter,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  other  bodies  in  the  universe,  alter  his  speed  and  that  of 
the  earth's  rotation, 

wtiomi       249.     If  two  material  points  be  projected  from  one  position, 

A,  at  the  same  instant  with  any  velocities  in  any  directions, 

and  each  left  to  move  uninfluenced  by  force,  the  line  joining 

them  will    be  always  parallel  to  a  fixed  direction.     For  the  law 

asserts,  as  we  have  seen,  that  AP  :  AF ::  AQ  :AQ',  if  P,  Q,  and 

again  P',  Q'  are  simultaneous  positions ;    and  therefore  PQ  is 

parallel  to  P'Q'.     Hence  if.  four  material  points  0,  P,  Q,  R  are 

all  projected  at  one  instant  from  one  position,  OP,   OQ,   OR 

."Inva-  are  fixed  directions  of  reference  ever  after.     But,  practically, 

™"        the  determination  of  fixed  directions  in  space,  §  207,  is  made  to 

™.       depend  upon  the  rotation  of  groups  of  particles  exerting  forces 

on  each  other,  and  thus  involves  the  Third  Law  of  Motion. 

230.  The  whole  law  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  tenets 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  who  maintained  that  circular  motion 
is  perfect. 

The  last  clause,  "nisi  quatenus,"  etc.,  admirably  prepares  for 
the  introduction  of  the  second  law,  by  conveying  the  idea  that 
it  is  force  alone  which  can,  produce  a  change  of  motion.  How, 
we  naturally  inquire,  does  the  change  of  motion  produced 
depend  on  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  force  which 
produces  it  ?    And  the  answer  is — 
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251.  Lex    II.     Muiationem  mot 'Is   proportiuiudem    esse    vi  New  inn'' 
•mot-rid  impresses,  at  fieri  sscaiubiiii  lineam  reciara  f/ud  vis  ilia 
imprimitur. 

Cliange  of 'moti'<:)'-  it  -proportional  to  farce  applied,  and  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  in.  v:liioh  the  force  acts. 

252.  If  any  force  generates  motion,  a  double  force  will 
generate  double  motion,  and  so  on,  whether  simultaneously  or 
successively,  instantaneously,  or  gradually  applied.  And  Ihls 
motion,  if  the  body  was  moving  beforehand,  is  either  added 
to  the  previous  motion  if  directly  conspiring  with  it ;  or  is 
«i  ibt  fiictcd  ii'  directly  opposed;  oris  geometrically  compounded 
with  it,  according  to  the  kinematical  principles  already  ex- 
plained, if  the  line  of  previous  motion  and  the  direction  of  the 
force  arc  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle.  (This  is  a  para- 
2 >1  j rase  of  Newton's  own  comments  on  the  second  law.) 

253.  In  Chapter  I.  we  have  considered  change  of  velocity, 

or  ficceleratiorc,  ;is  a  purely  geometrical  clement,  and  have  seen 
how  it  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  the  given  initial  and  final 
velocities  of  a  body.  By  the  definition  of  quantity  of  motion 
(§  210),  we  see  that,  if  we  multiply  the  change  of  velocity, 
ihus  gooiuoi-rieal'y  determined,  by  the  mass  of  the  body,  we 
have  the  change  of  motion  referred  to  in  Newton's  law  as  the 
measure  of  the  force  which  produces  it. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  in  this  statement  there 
is  nothing  said  about  the  actual  motion  of  the  body  before  it 
was  acted  on  by  the  force  :  it  is  only  the  change  of  motion  that 
concerns  us.  Thus  the  same  force  will  produce  precisely  the 
same  change  of  motion  in  a  body,  whether  the  body  be  at  rest, 
or  in  motion  with  any  velocity  whatever. 

254.  Again,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
body  being  under  the  action  of  one  force   only ;  so  that  we 

may  logically  put  a  part  of  the  second  law  in  the.  full  owing 
(apparently)  amplified  form  :— 

When  any  forces  v:hotever  act  on  a  body,  then,  whether  the 
body  be  originally  at  rest  or  moving  with  any  velocity  and  in  any 
direction,  each  force  produces  in  the  body  the  exact  charge  of 

16— 2 
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motion  which  it  would  have  produced  if  it  had  acted  singly  on 
the  body  originally  at  rest. 

coraposi-  255.     A    remarkable  consequence   fallows  immediately  from 

forces.  this  view  of  the  second  law.  Since  forces  arc  measured  by  the 
changes  of  motion  they  produce,  and  their  directions  assigned 
by  the  directions  in  which  these  changes  are  produced;  and 
since  the  changes  of  motion  of  one  and  the  same  body  are  in 
the  directions  of,  and  proportional  to,  the  changes  of  velocity— 
a  single  force,  measured  by  the  resultant  change  of  velocity, 
and  in  its  direction,  will  be  the  equivalent  of  any  number  of 
simultaneously  anting  ibices.     Hence 

The  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  (applied  at  one  point)  is 
to  bo  found  by  Ihe  same  geometrical  process  as  the  resultant  of  any 
number  of  simultaneous  velocities. 

256.  From  this  follows  at  once  (§  27)  the  construction  of 
the  Parallelogram  of  Forces  for  finding  the  resultant  of  two 
forces,  and  the  Polygon  of  Forces  for  the  resultant  of  any  num- 
ber of  forces,  in  lines  all  through  one  point. 

The  case  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  number  of  forces  acting  at 
one  point,  is  evidently  dcdueible  at  once  from  this;  for  if  we 
introduce  one  other  force  equal  and  opposite  to  their  resultant, 
this  will  produce  a  change  of  motion  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
resultant  change  of  motion  produced  by  the  given  forces ;  that 
is  to  say,  will  produce  a  condition  in  which  the  point  expe- 
riences no  change  of  motion,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
the  only  kind  of  rest  of  which  we  can  ever  be  conscious. 

257,  Though  Newton  perceived  that  the  Parallelogram  of 

Forces,  or  the  fundamental  principle  of  Statics,  is  essentially 
involved  in  the  second  law  of  motion,  and  gave  a  proof  which 
is  virtually  the  same  as  the  preceding,  subsequent  writers  on 
Statics  (especially  in  this  country)  have  very  generally  ignored 
the  fact ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  introduction  of 
various  unnecessary  Dynamical  Axioms,  more  or  less  obvious, 
but  in  reality  included  in  or  dependent  upon  Newton's  laws 
of  motion.  We  have  retained  Newton's  method,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  admirable  simplicity,  but  because  we  believe  it 
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contains  the  roost  philosophical  foundation  for  the  static  as  well 
as  for  the  kinetic  branch  of  the  dynamic  science. 

258.  But  the  second  law  gives  us  the  means  of  measuring  m 
force,  and  also  of  measuring  the  mass  of  a  body.  lb 

For,  if  we  consider  the  actions  of  various  forces  upon  the 
same  body  for  equal  times,  we  evidently  have  changes  of 
velocity  produced  which  are  proportional  to  the  forces.  The 
changes  of  velocity,  then,  give  us  in  this  case  the  means  of 
comparing  the  magnitude*  of  different  forces.  Thus  the  velo- 
cities acquired  in  one  second  by  the  same  mass  (falling  freely) 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  give  us  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  earth's  attraction  at  these  places. 

Again,  if  equal  forces  be  exerted  on  different  bodies,  the 
changes  of  vclocify  produced  in  equal  times  must  be  invar.*;! y 
as  the  masses  of  the  various  bodies.  This  is  approximately  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  trains  of  various  lengths  started  by  the 
same  locomotive :  it  is  exactly  realized  in  such  cases  as 
the  action  of  an  electrified  body  on  a  number  of  solid  or  hollow 
spheres  of  the  same  external  diameter,  and  of  different  metals 
or  of  different  thicknesses. 

Again,  if  we  find  a  case  in  which  different  bodies,  each  acted 
on  by  a  force,  acquire  in  the  same  time  the  same  changes  <>J" 
velocity,  the  forces  must  be  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the 
bodies.  This,  when  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  removed,  is  the 
case  of  falling  bodies;  and  from  it  we  conclude  that  the  weight 
of  a  body  in  any  given  locality,  or  the  force  with  which  the 
earth  attracts  it,  is  proportional  to  its  mass;  a  most  important 
physical  truth,  which  will  be  treated  of  more  carefully  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  "  Properties  of  Matter." 

259.  It  appears,  lastly,  from  this  law,  that  every  theorem  of  Ti 
Kinematics  connected  with  acceleration  has  its  counterpart  in  tb 
Kinetics.  jk 

For  instance,  suppose  X,  Y,  Z  to  be  the  components,  parallel 
to  fixed  axes  of  x,y,  z  respectively,  of  the  whole  force  acting  on 
a  particle  of  mass  M.     We  see  by  §  212  that 

dt  dt1        '        dt'        ' 

or  Mx  =  X,     My  =  7,     Mz  =  Z. 
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Also,  from  these,  we  may  evidently  -write, 


P"'*a  P~'s3  P"1*3    ' 

Mi? ^^kx-M  |  y&ij-ys  |  gsi-m 
P  f>"'^  P~1*'  P"'sa  " 

The  second  membera  of  these  e*]i!;iUun.s  iht;  reside  Lively  the  com- 
ponents of  the  impressed  force,  n'onq  liio  tan::<'::tt;  (g  !)),  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ospuliitiiiiT  plane  (j;  0),  and  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature,  of  the  path  described. 

260.  We  have,  by  means  of  the  first  two  laws,  arrived  at  a 
(hjihiti'ifi-  and  a.  ■measure  of  force;  and  have  also  found  how  to 
compound,  and  therefore  also  how  to  resolve,  forces;  and  also 
how  to  investigate  the  motion  of  a  single  panicle  subjected  to 
given  forces.  But  more  is  required  before  we  can  co  tuple  U/iy 
understand  the  more  complex  cases  of  motion,  especially  those 
in  which  we  have  mutual  actions  between  or  amongst  two  or 
more  bodies;  such  as,  for  instance,  attractions,  or  pressures,  or 
trails icrence  of  energy  in  any  form.  This  is  perfectly  supplied 
by 

261.  Lex  III.    Actioni   contrarlam  semper  et  cequalem  esse 

readioitciii :  sine  corpurum.  diuiritm  aotioin's  in  ne  mutub  semper 
esse  (equates  et  in  partes  contrarias  dirigi. 

To  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal  and  contrary  re- 
action: or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two  bodies  are  ulways  vpud 
and  uppmiltl y  directed. 


262.  If  one  body  presses  or  draws  another,  it  is  pressed  or 
drawn  by  this  other  with  an  equal  force  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. If  any  one  presses  a  stone  with  his  finger,  his  finger  is 
pressed  with  the  same  force  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
stone.  A  horse  towing  a  boat  on  a  canal  is  dragged  back- 
wards by  a  force  equal  to  that  which  he  impresses  on  the 
towing-rope  forwards.  By  whatever  amount,  and  in  whatever 
direction,  one  body  has  its  motion  changed  by  impact  upon 
another,  this  other  body  has  its  motion  changed  by  the  same 
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amount  in  the  opposite  direction;    for  at  each  instant  during  Newton's 
the  impact  the  force  between  them  was  equal  and  opposite  on 
the  two.    When  neither  of  the  two  bodies  has  any  rotation, 
whether  before  or  after  impact,  the  changes  of  velocity  which 
they  experience  are  inversely  as  their  masses. 

\VI.K;n  (Hii.1  body  attract  iUiot'iur  from  a  distance,  ibis  other 
attracts  it  with  an  equal  and  opposite  force.  This  law  holds 
not  only  for  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  but  also,  as  Newton 
himself  remarked  and  verified  by  experiment,  for  magnetic 
attractions :  also  for  electric  forces,  as  tested  by  Otto-Guericke. 

263.  What  precedes  is  founded  upon  Newton's  own  com- 
ments on  the  third  law,  and  the  actions  and  reactions  con- 
templated are  simple  forces.  In  the  scholium  appended,  he 
makes  the  following  remarkable  statement,  introducing  another 
description  of  actions  and  reactions  subject  to  his  third  law, 
the  full  meaning  of  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
commentators : — 

Si  cestimetur  agentis  actio  ex  ejus  vi  et  relocitate  conjunctim; 
et  similiter  resistentis  reactio  nMimet.ur  conjunctim  exejuspartium 
singularum  velocitatibus  et,  viri.bus  resistentli  ub  earum  attritione, 
cohaisione,  ponder e,  et  accelenitione  o  ri'i-udis ;  erunt  actio  et  reactio, 
in  omni  instrumentorum  usu,  sibi  inciceni  semper  (equates. 

In  a  previous  discussion  Newton  has  shown  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  velocity  of  a  force  or  resistance ;  i.e.,  that  it 
is  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  resolved 
in  the  direction  of  the  force.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may 
read  the  above  statement  as  follows : — 

If  the  Activity*  of  an  agent  be  -measured- by  its  amount  and  its 
velocity  conjoint/*/;  atal  if.  similarly,  the  Cov:ater-o.ctiri.!;i  of  the 
resistance  be  -measured  by  the  telociti.es  of  its  several  purls  and 
their  several  amounts  conjointly,  whether  these  arise  from  friction, 
cohesion,  weight,  or  acceleration; — Activity  and  Counter-activity, 
in  all  combinations  of -machines,  will  be  equal  and  opposite. 

Farther  on  (§§  2(it,   29o)  we  shall   give  an  account  of  the 

*  We  translate  Nov  ion's  v.xird  "Act  it;"  litre  uv  ;'  \div;t.;-"  In  avoid  confusion 
ivijii  -~:io.  vi-uid  "  Aclii.a"  ho  miivcrsnlly  nni'd  m  modem  dynamical  trefLtim/n,  sic- 
cdCili'i"  in  l!in  dulii;L:ioil  (.■[  |!  :>2ii  udoiv,  m  ri_l!Uii_:i  to  Maii[V]Liii-'  | ■TLr-.---Li.lc-?  uf 
"Least  Action." 
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splendid  dynamical   theory  founded    by   D'Alembert   and   La- 
grange on  this  most  important  remark. 

D'Aiem-  264.     Newton,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  points  out  that 

tLjik""1""  forces  of  resistance  against  acceleration  are  to  be  reckoned  as 
reactions  equal  and  opposite  to  tlio  act. oris  by  wliicli  the  ac- 
celeration is  produced.  Thus,  if  we  consider  any  one  material 
point  of  a  system,  its  reaction  against  acceleration  must  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  that 
point  experiences,  whether  by  the  actions  of  other  parts  of  the 
system  upon  it,  or  by  the  influence  of  matter  not  belonging  to 
the  system.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  in  equilibrium  with 
these  forces.  Hence  Newton's  view  amounts  to  this,  that  all  the 
forces  of  the  system,  with  the  reactions  against  acceleration  of 
the  material  points  composing  it,  form  groups  of  equilibrating 
systems  for  these  points  considered  individually.  Hence,  by 
the  principle  of  superposition  of  forces  in  equilibrium,  all  the 
forces  acting  on  points  of  the  system  form,  with  the  reactions 
against  acceleration,  an  equilibrating  set  of  forces  on  the  whole 
system.  This  is  the  celebrated  principle  first  explicitly  stated, 
and  very  usefully  applied,  by  D'Alembert  in  1742,  and  still 
known  by  his  name.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  is  very 
distinctly  implied  in  Newton's  own  interpretation  of  his  third 
law  of  motion.  As  it  is  usual  to  investigate  the  general  equa- 
tions or  conditions  of  equilibrium,  in  dynamical  treatises,  before 
entering  in  detail  on  the  kinetic  branch  of  the  subject,  this 
principle  is  found  practically  most  useful  in  showing  how  we 
may  write  down  at  once  the  equations  of  motion  for  any 
system  for  which  the  equations  of  equilibrium  have  been  in- 
vestigated. 
Mutual  2^5.     Every  rigid  body  may  be  imagined  to  be  divided  into 

['v!?m Rfii-  iinletinitely    small    parts.     Now,    in   whatever    form    we   may 
rirfdbodr.   eventually  find  a  physical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  forces 
which  act  between  these  parts,  it  is  certain  that  each  such 
small    part    may   be   considered    to   be  held   in   its  position 
relatively  to  the  others  by  mutual  forces  in  lines  joining  them. 

266.    From  this  we  have,  as  immediate  consequences  of  the 
second   and   third  laws,  and  of  the  preceding  theorems  relating 
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to  Centre  of  Inertia  and  Moment  of  Momentum,  a  number  of 
important  propositions  such  as  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  centre  of  inertia  of  a  rigid  body  moving  in  any  Motion 
manner,  but  free  from  external  forces,  moves  uniformlv  in  a  inertia 
straight  line.  *""" 

(b)  When  any  forces  whatever  act  on  the  body,  the  motion  of 
the  centre  of  inertia  is  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had 
these  forces  been  applied  with  their  proper  magnitudes  and 
directions  at  that  point  itself. 

(c)  Since  the  moment  of  a  force  acting  on  a  particle  is  the  Momem 
same  as  the  moment  of  momentum  it  produces  in  uuit  of  time,  ot™rigii 
the  changes  of  moment  of  momentum  in  any  two  parts  of  a      y' 
rigid  body  due  to  their  mutual  action  are  equal  and  opposite. 
Hence  the  moment  of  momentum  of  a  rigid  body,  about  any  axis 
which  is  fixed  in  direction,  and  passes  through  a  point  which 

is  either  fixed  in  space  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  straight  line,  is 
unaltered  by  the  mutual  actions  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 

(d)  The  rate  of  increase  of  moment  of  momentum,  when  the 
body  is  acted  on  by  external  forces,  is  the  sum  of  the  moments 
of  these  forces  about  the  axis. 

267.  We  shall  for  the  present  take  for  granted,  that  the  Conae™ 
mutual  action  between  two  rigid  bodies  may  in  every  case  be  moment, 
imagined  as  composed  of  pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces  mento™ 
in  straight  lines.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  the 
quantities  of  motion,  parallel  to  any  fixed  direction,  of  two 
rigid  bodies  influencing  one  another  in  any  possible  way,  re- 
mains unchanged  by  their  mutual  action ;  also  that  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  momentum  of  all  the  particles  of  the  two 
bodies,  round  any  line  in  a  fixed  direction  in  space,  and  passing 
through  any  point  moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line  in  any 
direction,  remains  constant.  From  the  first  of  these  propositions 
we  infer  that  the  centre  of  inertia  of  any  number  of  mutually 
ioiineiiciMg  bodies,  if  in  motion,  continues  moving  uniformly 
in  a  straight  line,  unless  in  so  far  as  the  direction  or  velocity 
of  its  motion  is  changed  by  forces  acting  mutually  between 
them  and  some  other  matter  not  belonging  to  them ;  also  that 
the  centre  of  inertia  of  any  body  or  system  of  bodies  moves 
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The  " liwa-  j ust  as  all  their  matter,  if  concentrated  in  a  point,  would  move 

Plana"  is  a  under  the  influence  of  forces  equal  and  parallel  to  the  forces 

sally  acting  on  its  different  parts.     From  the  second  we  infer 

inertia, per-  that  the  axis  1/  resultant  rotation  t.imiugl;  the  centre  of  inertia 

jjendicular  °      _ 

•'.'uii',^,  ai  a,ny  systt;ni  °'  bodies,  or  through  any  point  either  at  rest  or 
moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line,  remains  unchanged  in 
direction,  and  the  sum  of  moments  of  momenta  round  it 
remains  constant  if  the  system  experiences  no  force  from  with- 
out.    This  principle  used  to  be  called  Conner  cation  of  Areas, 

Terrestrial  a  very  ill-considered  designation.  From  this  principle  it  follows 
that  if  by  internal  action  such  as  geologic;;!  upheavals  or  sub- 
sidences, or  pressure  of  the  winds  on  the  water,  or  by  evapora- 
tion and  rain-  or  snow-fall,  or  by  any  influence  not  depending 
on  the  attraction  of  sun  or  moon  (even  though  dependent  on 
solar  heat),  the  disposition  of  land  and  water  becomes  altered, 
the  component  round  anv  fixed  axis  of  the  moment  of  momen- 
tum of  the  earth's  rotation  remains  constant, 


268.  The  foundation  of  the  abstract  theory  of  energy  is  laid 
'  by  Newton  in  an  admirably  distinct,  aod  compact,  manner  in  the 
sentence  of  his  scholium  already  quoted  :'§  2!i3),  in  which  he 
points  out  its  application  to  mechanics*.  The  actio  afjeittis, 
as  he  defines  it,  which  is  evidently  equivalent  to  the  product  of 
the  effective  component  of  the  force,  into  the  velocity  of  the 
point  on  which  it  acts,  is  simply,  in  modern  English  phrase- 
ology, the  rate  at  which  the  agent  works.  The  subject  for 
measurement  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  which  Watt, 
ahundred  years  later,  introduced  the  practical  unit  of  a  "Horse- 
power," or  the  rate  at  which  an  agent  works  when  overcoming 
311,000  times  the  weight  of  a  pound  through  the  space  of  a  foot 
in  a  minute;  that  is,  producing  550  foot-pounds  of  work  per 
second.  The  unit,  however,  which  is  most  generally  convenient. 
is  that  which  Newton's  definition  implies,  namely,  the  rate  of 
doing  work  in  which  the  unit  of  energy  is  produced  in  the  unit 
of  time. 

*  The  reader  will  remember  timl  we  use.  tlic  wmJ  "  mechanics"  in  its  true 
clii:-^ i i.-ll"  Muss,  the  Hi'ictu'j  <:'.  m:iehh: <:■-■,  tin.'  sciihu  i:i  whicl:.  Xe'.vtim  hiinsi  '.: 
used  it,  when  he  ili-misscii  Lhe  duller  co:u:;'.lcr;i.,ion  o[  it  by  saying  (in  the 
scholium  referred  In),  Catentm  mt:ehii>ih-:im  tracture  nun  ell  hujus  iiwtituti. 
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269.  Looking  at  Newton's  words  (S  2G3)  in  this  light,  we  Energy™ 

.  i         r  ii        '        abstract 

see  that  they  may  be   logical])-    converted   into  the   following  * 
form  :— 

Work  done  on  any  system  of  bodies  (in  Newton's  state- 
ment, the  parts  of  any  machine)  has  its  equivalent  in  work  done 
against  t'riot. i on ,  molecular  forces,  or  gravity,  if  there  be  no 
acceleration;  but  if  there  be  acceleration,  part  of  the  work  is 
expended  iii  overcoming  the  resistance  to  acceleration,  and  the 
additional  kinetic  energy  developed  is  equivalent  to  the  work 
so  spent.     This  is  evident  from  §  214. 

When  part  of  the  work  is  done  against  molecular  forces,  as 
in  bending  a  spring  ;  or  against  gravity,  as  in  raising  a  weight ; 
the  recoil  of  the  spring,  and  the  fall  of  the  weight,  are  capable 
at  any  future  time,  of  reproducing  the  work  orjgi  nally  expended 
(§  241).  But  in  Newton's  day,  and  long  afterwards,  it  was 
supposed  that  work  was  absolutely  lost  by  friction  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  statement  is  still  to  be  found  even  in  recent  authoritative 
treatises.  But  we  must  defer  the  examination  of  this  point  till 
we  consider  in  its  modern  form  the  principle  of  Conservation  of 
Kuci-'jij. 

270.  If  a  system  of  bodies,  given  either  at  rest  or  in 
motion,  he  influenced  by  no  forces  from  without,  the  sum  of  the 
kinetic  energies  of  all  its  parts  is  augmented  in  any  time  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  whole  work  done  in  that  time  by  the 
mutual  forces,  which  we  may  imagine  as  acting  between  its 
points.  When  the  lines  in  which  these  forces  act  remain  all 
unchanged  in  length,  the  forces  do  no  work,  and  the  sum  of  the 
kinetic  energies  of  the  whole  system  remains  constant.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  of  these  lines  varies  in  length  daring  the 
motion,  the  mutual  forces  in  it  will  do  work,  or  will  consume 
work,  according  as  the  distance  varies  with  or  against  them. 

271.  A  limited  system  of  bodies  is  said  to  be  (b/naiidcall;/  n^so 
conservative  (or  simply  consertalire,  when  torce  is  understood  to 

be  the  subject),  if  the  mutual  forces  between  its  parts  always 
perJuvm,  or  always  consume,  the  same  amount  of  work  during 
any  motion  whatever,  by  which  it  can  pass  from  one  particular 
configuration  to  another. 
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Koiimirit-on       272.     The   whole   theory   of   energy   in   physical   science   is 

iftheihwry  ,  ,     ,  ,,       .  ,.        .  J  ■-■ 

otcncrgy.     lounded  on  the  following  proposition: — 

If  the  mutual  forces  between  the  parts  of  a  material  system 
are  independent  of  their  velocities,  whether  relative  to  one 
another,  or  relative  to  any  external  matter,  the  system  must  he 
dynamically  conservative. 

For  if  more  work  is  done  by  the   mutual  forces   on  the 

different  parts  of  the  system  in    passing  from    one    particular 

Physicni      configuration  to  another,  by  one  set  of  paths  than  by  another 

"the Per-    set  of  paths,  let  the   system  he  directed,  by  frictionless  con- 

luoiioii'-i     st rain t,  to  pass  from  the  first  configuration  to  the  second   by 

introduce!  one  set  of  paths  and  return  by  the  other,  over  and   over  again 

for  ever.     It  will  be  a  continual  source  of  energy  without  any 

consumption  of  materials,  which  is  impossible. 

Potential  273.     The  potential  energy  of  a  conservative  system,  in  the 

• *i-»>     configuration  which  it  has  at  any  instant,  is  the  amount  of  work 

required  to  bring  it  to  that  configuration  against  its  mutual 
forces  during  the  parage  of  the  system  from  any  one  chosen 
configuration  to  the  configuration  at  the  time  referred  to.  It 
is  generally,  but  not  always,  convenient  to  fix  the  particular 
cuo  figuration  chosen  for  the  zero  of  reckoning  of  potential 
energy,  so  that  the  potential  energy,  in  every  other  configuration 
practically  considered,  shall  be  positive. 

274.  The  potential  energy  of  a  conservative  system,  at  any 
instant,  depends  solely  on  its  configuration  at  that  instant, 
being,  according  to  definition,  the  same  at  all  times  when  the 
system  is  brought  again  and  again  to  the  same  configuration. 
It  is  therefore,  in  mathematical  language,  said  to  be  a  function 
of  the  co-ordinates  by  which  the  positions  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  system  are  specified.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a  conser- 
vative system  consisting  of  two  material  points ;  or  two  rigid 
bodies,  acting  upon  one  another  with  force  dependent  only  on 
the  relative  position  of  a  point  belonging  to  one  of  them,  and  a 
point  belonging  to  the  other;  the  potential  energy  of  the 
system  depends  upon  the  co-ordinates  of  one  of  these  points 
relatively  to  lines  of  reference  in  fixed  directions  through  the 
other.     It  will  therefore,  in  general,  depend  on  three   indopen- 
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dent  co-ordinates,  which  we  may  conveniently  take  as  the  d is- Potential 
tance  between  the  two  points,  and  two  angles  specifying  the  conservs- 
absolute  direction  of  the  line  joining  them.  Thus,  for  example, 
let  the  bodies  be  two  uniform  metal  globes,  elect.riiierl  with  mis- 
given quantifies  of  electricity,  and  placed  in  an  insn luting 
medium  such  as  air,  in  a  region  of  space  under  the  influence 
of  a  vast  distant  electrified  body.  The  mutual  action  between 
these  two  spheres  will  depend  solely  on  the  relative  position  of 
their  centres.  It  will  consist  partly  of  gravitation,  depending 
solely  on  the  distance  between  their  centres,  and  of  electric 
force,  which  will  depend  on  the  distance  between  them,  but 
also,  in  virtue  of  the  inductive  action  of  the  distant  body,  will 
depend  on  the  absolute  direction  of  the  line  joining  their 
centres.  In  our  divisions  devoted  to  gravitation  and  e'oetneity 
respectively,  we  shall  investigate  the  portions  of  the  mutual 
potential  energy  of  the  two  bodies  depending  on  these  two 
agencies  separately.  The  former  we  shall  find  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  their  masses  divided  by  the  distance  between  their 
centres;  the  latter  a  somewhat  complicated  function  of  the 
distance  between  the  centres  and  the  angle  which  this  line 
makes  with  the  direction  of  the  resultant  electric  force  of  the 
distant  electrified  body.  Or  again,  if  the  system  consist  of  two 
balls  of  soft  iron,  in  any  locality  of  the  earth's  surface,  their 
mutual  action  will  be  partly  gravitation,  and  partly  due  to  the 
magnetism  induced  in  them  by  terrestrial  magnetic  force.  The 
portion,  of  the  mutual  potential  energy  depending  on  the  latter 
cause,  will  be  a  function  of  the  distance  between  their  centres 
and  the  inclination  of  this  line  to  the  direction  of  the  terrestrial 
magnetic  force.  It  will  agree  in  mathematical  expression  with 
the  potential  energy  of  electric  action  in  the  preceding  case,  so 
far  as  the  inclination  is  euiicerncii,  but  the  law  of  variation  with 
the  distance  will  be  less  easily  determined. 
—  275.  In  nature  the  hypothetical  condition  of  §  271  is  appa-  inevitable 
rently  violated  in  all  circumstances  of  motion.  A  material  system  i™iw  of 
can  never  be  brought  through  any  returning  cycle  of  motion  SJjJj*  ""*■ 
without  spending  more  work  against  the  mutual  forces  of  its 
parts  than  is  gained  from  these  forces,  because  no  relative 
motion    can    take  place  without   meeting  with   frictional  or 
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inevitable  other  forms  of  resistance;  among  which  are  included  (1) 
■  iMiv,,:  mutual  friction  between  solids  sliding  upon  one  another;  (2) 
motions,  resistances  due  to  the  viscosity  of  fluids,  or  imperfect  elasticity 
of  solids;  ;:!;  resistances  duo  to  the  induction  of  electric  cur- 
rents; (4)  resistances  due  to  varying  magnetization  under  the 
influence  of  imperfect  magnetic  rotentivenoss.  No  motion  in 
nature  can  take  place  without  meeting  resistance  due  to  some, 
if  not  to  all,  of  these  influences.  It  is  matter  of  every  day 
experience  that  friction  and  imperfect  elasticity  of  solids  impede 
the  action  of  all  artificial  mechanisms;  and  that  even  when 
bodies  are  detached,  and  left  to  move  freely  in  the  air,  as  falling 
bodies,  or  as  projectiles,  they  experience  resistance  owing  to  the 
viscosity  of  the  air. 

The  greater  masses,  planets  and  comets,  moving  in  a  less 
resisting  medium,  show  less  indications  of  resistance*.  Indeed 
it  cannot  be  said  that  observation  upon  any  one  of  these  bodies, 
with  the  exception  of  Encke's  comet,  has  demonstrated  resist- 
ance. But  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  the  ascertained  iaci.s  of 
physical  science,  forbid  us  to  doubt  that  every  one  of  them, 
every  star,  and  every  body  of  any  kind  moving  in  any  part  of 
space,  has  its  relative  motion  impeded  by  the  air,  gas,  vapour, 
medium,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  the  substance  occupying 
the  space  immediately  round  it;  just  as  the  motion  of  a  rifle 
bullet  is  impeded  by  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Effertof  27B.     There  are  also  indirect  resistances,   owing  to  friction 

friction.  impeding  the  tidal  motions,  on  all  bodies  (like  the  earth)  par- 
tially or  wholly  covered  by  liquid,  which,  as  long  as  these  bodies 
move  relatively  io  neighbouring  bodies,  must  keep  drawing  off 
energy  from  their  relative  motions.  Thus,  if  we  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  the  action  of  the  moon  alone,  on  the  earth  with 
its  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  perceive  that  it  must  tend  to 
equalize  the  periods  of  the  earth's  rotation  about  its  axis,  and 
of  the  revolution  of  the  two  bodies  about  their  centre  of  inertia; 
because  as  long  as  these  periods  differ,  the  tidal  action  on  the 

*  Newton,  Princlpia.  (Remarks  on  the  first  Luv  of  motion.)  "Mnjora.  anient 
Planetarnm  et  Comelarum  corpora  motns  euos  et  progressives  et  circulareR,  in 
Bpatiis  minus  resisientibus  factos,  coneeryant  diutius." 
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earth's  surface  must  keep  subtracting  energy  from  their  motions.  Effertol 
To  view  the  subject  more  in  detail,  and.,  at  the  same  time,  to  friction. 
avoid  unnecessary  complications,  let  us  suppose  the  moon  to  be 
a  uniform  spherical  body,  The  mutual  action  and  reaction  of 
gravitation  between  her  mass  and  the  earth's,  will  be  equivalent 
to  a  single  force  in  some  line  through  her  centre;  and  must  bo 
such  as  to  impede  the  earth's  rotation  as  long  as  this  is  per- 
formed in  a  shorter  period  than  the  moon's  motion  round  the 
earth.  It  must  therefore  lie  in  some  such  direction  as  the  line 
MQ  in  too  diagram,  which  represents,  necessarily  with  enormous 
exaggeration,  its  deviation,  OQ,  from  the 
earth's  centre.  Now  the  actual  force  on 
the  moon  in  the  line  MQ,  may  be  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  a  force  in  the 
line  MO  towards  the  earth's  centre, 
sensibly  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole 
force,  and  a  comparatively  very  small 
force  in  the  line  MT  perpendicular  to 

MO.  This  latter  is  very  nearly  tangential  to  I. lie  moon's  path, 
and  is  in  the  direction  with  her  motion.  Such  a  force,  if  sud- 
denly commencing  to  act,  would,  in  the  first  place,  increase  the 
moon's  velocity;  but  after  a  certain  time  she  would  have  moved 
so  much  farther  from  the  earth,  in  virtue  of  this  acceleration,  as 
to  have  lost,  by  moving  against  the  earth's  attraction,  as  much 
velocity  as  she  had  gained  by  the  tangential  accelerating  force. 
Tho  effect  of  a  continued  tangential  force,  acting  with  the  mo- 
tion, but  so  small  in  amount  as  to  make  only  a  small  deviation 
at  any  moment  from  the  circular  form  of  the  orbit,  is  to  gra- 
dually increase  (he  distance  from  the  central  body,  and  to  cause 
as  much  again  as  its  own  amount  of  work  to  be  done  against 
the  attraction  of  the  central  mass,  by  the  kinetic  energy  of 
motion  lost.  The  circumstances  will  be  readily  understood,  by 
considering  this  motion  round  the  central  body  in  a  very  gradual 
spiral  path  tending  outwards.  Provided  the  law  of  the  central 
force  is  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  the  tangential 
component  of  the  central  force  against  the  motion  will  be  twice 
as  great  as  the  disturbing  tangential  force  in  the  direction  with 
the  motion ;  and  therefore  one- half  of  the  amount  of  work  done 
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Inevitable  against  the  form  or,  is  done  by  the  latter,  and  the  other  half  by 
enow  of  kinetic  energy  taken  from  the  motion.  The  integral  effect  on 
motion!.  the  moon's  motion,  of  the  parti  (Hilar  disturbing'  cause  now  under 
friction.  consideration,  is  most  easily  found  by  using  the  principle  of 
moments  of  momenta.  Thus  we  see  that  as  much  moment  of 
momentum  is  gained  in  any  time  by  the  motions  of  the  centres 
of  inertia  of  the  moon  and  earth  relatively  to  their  common 
centre  of  inertia,  as  is  lost  by  the  earth's  rotation  about  its  axis. 
The  sum  of  the  moments  of  momentum  of  the  centres  of  inertia 
of  the  moon  and  earth  as  moving  ;<t  present,  is  about  4'45  times 
the  present  moment  of  momentum  of  the  earth's  rotation.  The 
average  plane  of  the  former  is  the  ecliptic ;  and  therefore  the 
axes  of  the  two  momenta  are  inclined  to  one  another  at  the 
average  angle  of  23°  27^',  which,  as  we  are  neglecting  the  sun's 
influence  on  the  plane  of  the  moon's  motion,  may  be  taken  as 
the  actual  inclination  of  the  two  axes  at  present.  The  resultant, 
or  whole  moment  of  momentum,  is  therefore  5"38  times  that  of 
the  earth's  present  rotation,  and  its  axis  is  inclined  19°  13'  to 
the-  axis  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  tides 
is,  to  reduce  the  earth  and  moon  to  a  simple  uniform  rotation 
with  this  resultant  moment  round  this  resultant  axis,  as  if  they 
were  two  parts  of  one  rigid  body:  in  which  condition  the  moon's 
distance  would  be  Increased  (approximately)  in  the  ratio  1  :  T46, 
being  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  present  moment  of  momen- 
tum of  the  centres  of  inertia  to  the  square  of  the  whole  moment 
of  momentum  ;  and  the  period  of  revolution  in  the  ratio  1 : 1'77, 
being  that  of  the  cubes  of  the  same  quantities.  The  distance 
would  therefore  be  increased  to  347,100  miles,  and  the  period 
lengthened  to  48'36  days.  Were  there  no  other  body  in 
the  universe  but  the  earth  and  the  moon,  these  two  bodies 
might  go  on  moving  thus  for  ever,  in  circular  orbits  round  their 
common  centre  of  inertia,  and  the  earth  rotating  about  its  axis  in 
the  same  period,  so  as  always  to  turn  the  same  face  to  the  moon, 
and  therefore  to  have  all  the  liquids  at  its  surface  at  rest  rela- 
tively to  the  solid.  But  the  existence  of  the  sun  would  pre- 
vent any  such  state  of  things  from  being  permanent.  There 
would  be  solar  tides — twice  high  water  and  twice  low  water— in 
the  period  of  the  earth's  revolution  relatively  to  the  sun  (that  is 
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to  say,  twice  in  the  solar  Jay,  or,  which  would  be  the  same  inevitable 
thing,  the  month).  This  could  not  go  on  without  loss  of  energy  energy  °t 
by  fluid  friction.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  whole  course  of  the  j™*'*0* 
disturbance  in  the  earth's  and  moon's  motions  which  this  cause  friction, 
would  produce*:  its  first  effect  must  be  to  bring  the  moon  to 
fall  in  to  the  earth,  with  compensation  for  loss  of  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  two  round  their  centre  of  inertia  in  increase  of 
its  distance  from  the  sun,  and  then  to  reduce  the  very  rapid  rota- 
tion of  the  compound  body,  Earth  -and-Moon,  after  the  collision, 
and  farther  increase  its  distance  from  the  Sun  till  ultimately, 
(corresponding  action  on  liquid  matter  on  the  Sun  having  its 
effect  also,  and  it  being  for  our  illustration  supposed  that  there  arc 
no  other  planets,)  the  two  bodies  shall  rotate  round  their  common 
centre  of  inertia,  like  parts  of  one  rigid  body.  It  is  remark  ah -e 
that  the  whole  fractional  effect  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides 
should  be,  first  to  augment  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth 
to  a  maximum,  and  then  to  diminish  it,  till  ultimately  the 
moon  falls  in  to  the  earth  :  and  first  to  diminish,  after  that  to 
increase,  and  lastly  to  diminish  the  earth's  rotational  velocity. 
We  hope  to  return  to  the  subject  later,  and  to  consider  the 
general  problem  of  the  motion  of  any  number  of  rigid  bodies 
or  material  points  acting  on  one  another  with  mutual  force.-, 
under  any  actual  physical  law,  and  therefore,  as  we  shall  see, 
necessarily  subject  to  loss  of  energy  as  long  as  any  of  their 
mutual  distances  vary;  that  is  to  say,  until  all  subside  into 
a  state  of  motion  in  circles  round  an  axis  passing  through  their 
centre  of  inertia,  like  parts  of  one  rigid  body.     It  is  probable 

*  The  friction  of  these  Bolar  tides  on  the  earth  would  cause  the  earth  to 
rotate  still  slower;  and  then  the  moon's  influence,  tending  to  keep  the  earth 
rotating  with  always  the  same  face  towards  herself,  would  resist  this  further 
reilu<aiou  in  the  speed  of  the  rotation.  Thus  (as  explained  above  with  r,- fere  nee 
to  I'm-;  moon'l  tiii/rc  would  be  from  the  sun  a  force  opposing  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  from  the  moon  a  force  promoting  it.  Hence  according  to  the  preceding 
explanation  applied  to  the  altered  circumstances,  the  line  of  the  earth's  at- 
traction on  the  moon  passes  now  as  before,  not  through  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  earth,  bat  now  in  a  line  slightly  be  hind  it  (instead  of  before,  as  formerly). 
It  therefore  now  resists  the  moon's  motion  of  revolution.  The  combined  effect 
of  this  resistance  and  of  the  earth's  attraction  on  the  moon  is,  like  that  of  a 
resisting  medium,  to  cause  the  moon  to  fall  in  towa;'is  tl;o  e;ivtb  in  a  spiral  path 
with  gradually  increasing  velocity. 

VOi..  I.  17 
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11  pvitn.il i a  that  the  moon,  in  ancient  times  liquid  or  viscous  in  its  outer 
Hereof  layer  if  not  throughout,  was  thus  brought  to  turn  always  the 
lotions,      same  face  to  the  earth, 

277.     We  have  no  data  in  the  present  state  of  science  for 

estimating  the  relative  importance  of  tidal  friction,  and  of  the 
resistance  of  the  resisting  medium  through  which  the  earth  and 
moon  move;  but  whatever  it  may  bej  there  can  be  but  one 
ultimate  result  for  such  a  system  as  that  of  the  sun  and  planets, 
if  continuing  long  enough  under  existing  laws,  and  not  dis- 
utimste  turhed  by  meeting  with  other  moving  masses  in  space.  That 
■f  the  solar  result  is  the  falling  tugetlier  of  all  id  to  one  mas.-!,  which,  although 
rotating  for  a  time,  must  in  the  end  come  to  rest  relatively  to 
the  surrounding  medium. 

^inserva-  278.  The  theory  of  energy  cannot  be  completed  until  we 
•ner^y-  are  able  to  examine  the  physical  influences  which  accompany 
loss  of  energy  in  each  of  the  classes  of  resistance  mentioned 
above,  §  275.  We  shall  then  see  that  in  every  case  in  which 
energy  is  lost  by  resistance,  heat  is  generated;  and  we  shall 
learn  from  Joule's  investigations  that  the  quantity  of  heat  so 
uenerattid  is  a  perfectly  definite  equivalent  for  the  energy 
lost.  Also  that  in  no  natural  action  is  there  ever  a  develop- 
ment of  energy  which  cannot  he  accounted  for  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  an  equal  amount  elsewhere  by  means  of 
some  known  physical  agency.  Thus  we  shall  conclude,  that 
if  any  limited  portion  of  the  material  universe  could  be  per- 
fectly isolated,  so  as  to  be  prevented  from  either  giving 
energy  to,  or  taking  energy  from,  matter  external  to  it,  the 
sum  of  its  potential  and  kinetic  energies  would  be  the  same  at 
all  times:  in  other  words,  that  every  material  system  subject 
to  no  other  forces  than  actions  and  reactions  between  its  parts, 
is  a  dynamically  conservative  system,  as  defined  above,  §  271. 
But  it  is  only  when  the  inscrutably  minute  motions  among 
small  parts,  possibly  the  ultimate  molecules  of  matter,  which 
constitute  light,  heat,  and  magnetism;  and  the  intcrmolecular 
forces  of  chemical  affinity;  fire  taken  into  account,  along  with 
the  palpable  motions  and  measurable  forces  of  which  we 
become  cognizant  by  direct  observation,  that  we  < 
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the  universally  conservative  character  of  all  natural  dynamic  consent 
action,  and  perceive  the  bearing  of  the  principle  of  reversibility  ww. 
on  the  whole  class  of  natural  actions  involving  resistance,  which 
seem  to  violate  it.  In  the  moan  time,  in  our  studios  of  abstract 
dynamics,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  introduce  a.  special  reckoning 
for  energy  lost  in  working  against,  or  gained  from  work  done 
by,  forces  not  belonging  palpably  to  the  conservative  class. 

279.  As  of  great  importance  in  farther  developments,  we 
prove  a  few  propositions  intimately  connected  with  energy. 

280.  The  kinetic  energy  of  any  system  is  equal  to  the  sum  Kinetic 
of  the  kinetic  energies  of  a  mass  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  a  system, 
of  the  system,  moving  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  its  centre 

of  inertia,  and  of  the  motions  of  the  separate  parts  relatively  to 
the  centre  of  inertia. 

For  if  x,  y,  z  bo  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle,  m,  of  the 

system;  if,  tj.  f  its  co-<">:'(lin;iteji  relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia; 

and  x,  y,  i,  the  co-onli nates  of  the  centre  of  inertia  itself;  we  have 

for  the  whole  kinetic  energy 

But  by  the  properties  of  I  lie  centre  of  inertia,  we  have 

Sm-r  -77=  ■-,   2m,  ,    ='!.  etc.  etc. 
at  at      at        at 

Hence  the  preceding  is  equal  to 

M(SHf)"+(S)VM(IH5)"*(l)}. 

which  proves  the  proposition. 

281.  The  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  of  a  rigid  system  about 
any  axis  is  (§  95)  expressed  by  ■?,  Srwr'a**,  where  m  is  the  mass 
of  any  part,  r  its  distance  from  the  axis,  and  o>  the  angular 
velocity  of  rotation.  It  may  evidently  be  written  in  the  form 
l-tii'-mr".  The  factor  %mr*  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
kinetic  investigations,  and  has  been  called  the  Moment  of  Moment 
Inertia  of  the  system  about  the  axis  in  question.     The  moment 

of  inertia  about  any  axis  is  therefore  found  by  summing  the 

17-2 
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Moment  or  products  of  the  masses  of  all  the  particles  each  into  the  square 

of  its  distance  from  the  axis. 
Moment  of       It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  moment   of  momentum 
ofTrota."™  of  any  rigid  system  about  an  axis,  being  Xmvr  =  Xmr'at,  is  the 
body"*'       product  of  Uie  angular  velocity  into  the  moment  of  inertia. 
If  we  take  a  quantity  k,  such  that 
k*2.m  =  W 
Raaiusof     k  is  called  the  Radius  of  Gyration  about  the  axis  from  which 
r  is  measured.     The  radius  of  gyration  about  any  axis  is  there- 
fore the  distance  from  that  axis  at  which,  if  the  whole  mass 
were  placed,  it  would  have  the  same  moment  of  inertia  as  be- 
Fij-wheel.    fore.     In  a  fly-wheel,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  great,  a 
moment  of  inertia  with  as  small  a  mass  as  possible,  within 
certain   limits  of  dimensions,  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  is 
formed  into  a  ring  of  the  largest  tidriussible  diameter,  and  the 
radius  of  this  ring  is  then  approximately  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  the  whole. 

Moment  of  A    rijriil    body    being    referral    to    rectangular    axes    oaring 

ibolitaiij  through  any  point,  it  is  required  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia 

i;lK'  about  an  axis  through  the  origin   making  given  angles  with  the 

co-ordinate  axes. 

Let  ,\,  fi,  v  be  its  direction-cosines.     Then  the  distance  (r)  of 
the  point  x,  y,  z  from  it  is,  by  §  95, 

rs  =  (fis  -  vyf  +  iyx  -  As)'  +  (Ay  -  pas)*, 
and  therefore 

which  may  be  written 

AX'  +  Bix'  +  tV  -  2a/tv  -  2/3*A  -  2y  V, 
where  A,  Bt  C  are  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  axes,  and 
a  -  Imyz,  8  -  tmzx,  y  =  %mxy.  From  its  derivation  we  see  that 
this  quantity  is  essentially  positive.  Hence  when,  by  a  proper 
linear  transformation,  it  is  deprived  of  the  terms  containing  the 
products  of  A,  fi,  v,  it  will  be  brought  to  the  form 

M^=AX,  +  Blt'+Ov'=Q, 
where  A,  B,  C  are  essentially  positive.     They  are  evidently  the 
inomenlsof  inertia  about  the  new  rectangular  axes  of  co-o I'd i nates, 
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and  A,  fi,  v  the  corresponding  duvcUoii-cosines  of  the  axis  round  Momemof 
which  the  monicn!  of  inertia  is  to  be  found.  about  an; 

Let  A>  B>  G,  if  they  arc  unequal.      Then 

AX1  +  Bp?  +  Cv'=Q  (A2  +  fi'  +  **) 
shows  that  Q  cannot  bo  groutcr  than  A,  noi'  less  than  C.      Also, 
if  A,  B,  C  be  equal,  Q  is  equal  to  each. 

If  a,  b,  c  be  tlic  radii  ul'  irvratKni  about  the  new  axes  of  x,  y.  z. 
A  =  Ma',  B  -  ,1/6',  C  =  Mc\ 
and  the  above  equation  gives 

if  =  a1  A'  +  £2/x*  +  c*v*. 
But  if  .r,  </,  z  be  any  point  in  the  line  whose  direction-cosines  are 
A,  n,  v,  and  r  its  distance  from  the  origin,  we  have 

;  =   -  =»  -  =  r,  and  therefore 

If,  ike  iv  fore.   Hi'  con  nil  lev  rl  i'-  t  ■  K  i  ]  ■  v-  ■;.■:■  i  wh')->e  equalum  ih 

«V  +  6Y  +  <sV  =  c*, 

we  see  that  it  intercepts  on  the  line  whose  direction-cosines  are 
A,  /x,  v— and  about  which  the  radius  of  gyration  is  k,  a  length  r 
which  is  given  by  the  equation 

4V  =  e4; 
or  the  rectangle  under  any  rati ius- vector   of  this   ellipsoid  and 
the  radius  of  gyration  about  it  is  constant.      Its  semi-axes  are 

evidently  -  ,    -  ,    -  where  t  may  have  any  value  we  may  assign. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that 

282.     For  every  rigid  body  there  may  be    described  about  Momenisl 
any  point   as   centre,   an  ellipsoid   (called  Poinsot's  Momental 
Ellipsoid*)  wbich  is  such  that  the  length  of  any  radius -vector  is 

*  The  definition  is  not  Poinsot's,  but  ours.     The  momental  ellipsoid  as  we 

ilv.Cme.  it  is  fnirly  c'i'.'.fsrl  Pol'isot's.  ljue;ni-c  of  il;y  spk'iiilld  use  lie  has  made 
of  it  in  his  well -known  kir.t-mritic  ripn.^i'nintion  o!  tbo  solvit  ion  of  the  problem 
— to  find  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  with  one  point  held  fixed  but  otherwise 
;ri.(lnri;(vd  Ijy  no  forces — ivhifii.  »T,ii  (--vlvc^oi's  bon.r.l.ifvi:  thi'orm:  comiili.'liii;; 
it  so  as  to  give  a  purely  kinematical  mechanism  to  show  the  time  wbich  the 
body  takes  to  attain  any  particular  position,  we  reluctantly  keep  bark  for  our 
Second  Volume. 
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Miiim-;:;!     inversely   proportional  to  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body 

about  that  radius-vector  as  axis. 
Principal         The  axes  of  this  ellipsoid  are,  and  might  bo  defined  as,  the 
Principal  Axes  of  inertia  of  the  body  for  the  point  in  question: 
but  the   best  definition  of  principal  axes  of  inertia    is    given 
below.     First,  take  two  preliminary  lemmas: — ■ 
Equiiibra-         (1)    If  a  rigid  body  rotate  round  any  axis,  the  centrifugal 
ii'iirr:r.ij;')i  forces  are  reducible  to  a  single  torec  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  rotation,  and  to  a  couple  (§231  above;  having  its  axis  parallel 
to  the  line  of  this  force. 

(2)  But  in  particular  cases  the  couple  may  vanish,  or  both 
couple  and  force  may  vanish  and  the  centrifugal  forces  be  in 
equilibrium.  The  force  vanishes  if,  and  only  if,  the  axis  of 
rotation  passes  through  the  body's  centre  of  inertia, 
Doiiiiition  Def.  (1).  Any  axis  is  called  a  principal  axis  of  a  body's 
1'u. ■"',;",('  ""'  inertia,  or  simply  a  principal  axis  of  the  body,  if  when  the  body 
rotates  round  it  the  centrifugal  forces  cither  balance  or  are  re- 
ducible to  a  single  force. 

Def.  (2).  A  principal  axis  not  through  the  centre  of  inertia 
is  called  a  principal  axis  of  inertia  for  the  point  of  itself  through 
which  the  resultant  of  centrifugal  forces  passes. 

Def.  (3).  A  principal  axis  which  passes  through  the  centre 
of  inertia  is  a  principal  axis  for  every  point  of  iteelf. 

The  proofs  of  the  lemmas  may  lie  safely  left  to  the  student  as 
exercises  on  §  55!)  below  ;  and  from  the  proof  the  identification 
of  the  principal  axes  as  now  defined  with  the  principal  axes  of 
Poinsot's  momenta!  ellipsoid  Is  seen  immediately  by  aid  of  the 
analysis  of  §  281. 

283.  The  proposition  of  §  280  shows  that  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  rigid  body  about  any  axis  is  equal  to  that  which 
the  mass,  if  collected  at  the  centre  of  inertia,  would  have  about 
this  axis,  together  with  that  of  the  body  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  its  centre  of  inertia.  It  leads  us  naturally  to  in- 
vestigate tiie  relation  between  principal  axes  for  any  point  and 


pnncip 


s  for  the  centre  of  inertia.     The  following  investi- 


gation proves  the  remarkable  theorem  of  §  284,  which  was  first 
given  in  1811  by  Binet  in  the  Journal  de  VEcole  Polytecknique. 
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Let  the  origin,  0,  be  the  centre  of  inertia,   aud  the  axes  tl.fi  1'nn.iippii 
[)t.'in.i'i|!al  axes  iit  that  point.      Then,   by  ^  -SO.  281,  we  have  for 
the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  fine  through  the  point  P  (ft  -q,  £), 
whose  direction-cosines  are  X,  /i,  v; 

q=a\*+ v  +  cv + m  {{fxi  -  vVy + (vf  -  xty + (a,  -  ^y} 

Substituting  for  Q,  A,  B,  C  their  values,  and  dividing  by  M, 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  X,  /*,  v  so  that  the  direction  specified 
by   them,  may   be    a   principal   axis.      Let    S  =  X£  +  pj  +  vfc    i.e. 

let  8  represent  the  projection  of  0/'  on  the  axis  sought. 
The  axes  of  the  ellipsoid 

(«■+,■  +  !>■  + -2(,&.+ ).// («), 

are  found  by  means  of  the  equations 

(tf  +  f  +  C-p)k-to-fr-0      1 

-^x+(&s+r+f^>-^-o  l ft). 

If,  now,  we  take/ to  denote  OP,  or  (|a  + ij*  +  £a)i,  these  equations, 
where  p  is  clearly  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  about 
the  axis  to  be  found,  may  be  written 

(«'+/"-P)X-4(fx  +  ,f,  +  jv).o, 

etc.  -etc., 
(«■+/'  -y)X-&,0, 

etc.  -  etc., 
(a- -K)\ -(,--<>     I 
<6'-iT)F-,».0     I    (,) 

where  K=p  -f.     Hence 


Multiply,  in  order  W  t.  -^,  4  add,  and  divide  by  a,  and  \ 
a-  -  K     b'  -  K     c1  -  K 
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By  (c)  we  see  that  (X,  p.,  v)  is  the  direction  of  the  normal  through 
the  point  P,  (£,  ij,  0  of  the  surface  represented  by  the  equation 


*    +    *    +  -■       - 1 

(«), 

a*-K     b"-K     c*-K 

which  is  obviously  a  surface  of  the  second  degree  c 

Mifocal  wil 

the  ellipsoid 

*"  +  **  +  Z'  -  1 

..      (A 

mid  passing  through  /'  in  virtue  of  (</),  whi,:h  determines  tf  accord- 
ingly.  The  three  roots  of  this  cubit;  are  clearly  all  real;  one  of 
them  is  less  than  the  least  of  or,  b\  <r,  and  positive  or  negative 
according  as  P  is  within  or  without  the  ellipsoid  (/).  And  if 
a?  b  >  c,  the  two  others  are  between  cr  and  I/1,  and  between  6*  and 
a',  respectively.  The  addition  of  /*  to  each  gives  the  square  of  tlie 
radius  of  gyration  round  the  coiTe-p'Simi:^'  principal  axis.    Hence 

284.  Tlie  principal  axes  for  any  point  of  a  rigid  body  are 
normals  to  the  three  surfaces  of  the  second  order  through  that 
point,  con  focal  with  the  ellipsoid,  which  has  its  centre  at  the 
centre  of  inertia,  and  its  three  principal  diameters  co-incident 
with  the  three  principal  axes  for  that  point,  and  equal  respec- 
tively to  the  doubles  of  the  radii  of  gyration  round  them. 
This  ellipsoid  is  called  the  Central  Ellipsoid. 

285.  A  rigid  body  is  said  to  be  kiuetically  symmetrical 
about  its  centre  of  inertia  when  its  moments  of  inertia  about 
three  principal  axes  through  that  point  are  equal ;  and  there- 
fore necessarily  the  moments  of  inertia  about  all  axes  through 

that  poinl  equal.  §281,  and  all  these  axes  principal  axes.  About 
it  uniform  spheres,  cubes,  and  in  general  any  complete  crys- 
talline solid  of  the  first  system  (see  chapter  on  Properties  of 
Hatter),  arc  kinetieally  symmetrical 

A  rigid  body  is  kinetxailv  svm metrical  about  an  axis  when 
this  axis  is  one  of  the  principal  axes  through  the  centre  of 
inertia,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  other  two,  and 
therefore  about  any  line  in  their  plane,  are  equal.  A  spheroid, 
a  square  or  equilateral  triangular  prism  or  plate,  a  circular  ring, 
disc,  or  cylinder,  or  any  complete  crystal  of  the  second  or 
fourth  system,  is  kinetica.lly  symmetrica]  about  its  axis. 
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286.  The  only  actions  and  reactions  between  the  parts  of  a  Energ 
system,  not  beloogiug  palpably  to  the  conservative  class,  which  dynan 
we  shall  consider  in  abstract  dynamics,  are  those  of  friction 
between  solids  sliding  on  solids,  except  in  a  few  instances  in 
which  we  shall  consider  the  general  character  and  ultimate 
results  of  effects  produced  by  viscosity  of  fluids,  imperfect 
elasticity  of  solids,  imperfect  electric  conduction,  or  in  i  perfect 
magnetic  retentiveness.  We  shall  also,  in  abstract  dynamics, 
consider  forces  as  applied  to  parts  of  a  limited  system  arbitrarily 
from  without.    These  we  shall  call,  for  brevity,  the  applied  forces. 

287.  The  law  of  energy  may  then,  in  abstract  dynamics,  be 
expressed  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  work  done  in  any  time,  on  any  limited  material 
system,  by  applied  forces,  is  equal  to  the  whole  effect  in  the 
forms  of  potential  and  kinetic  energy  produced  in  the  system, 
together  with  the  work  lost  in  friction. 

288.  This  principle  may  be  regarded  as  comprehending  the 
whole  of  abstract  dynamics,  because,  as  we  now  proceed  to 
show,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  and  of  motion,  in  every 
possible  case,  may  be  immediately  derived  from  it. 

289.  A  material  system,  whose  relative  motions  are  unre-  Equili 
sisted  by  friction,  is  in  equilibrium  in  any  particular  configura- 
tion if,  and  is  not  in  equilibrium  unless,  the  work  done  by 

the  applied  forces  is  equal  to  the  potential  energy  gained,  in  any 
po.wiliii"'  inf:nitc!v  snia.il  displacement  from  that  cotiiij^iimtioii. 
This  is  the  celebrated  principle  of  "virtual  velocities"  which 
Lagrange  made  the  basis  of  his  Mikan.i.fpM  Anah/tique.  The  ill- 
chosen  name  "virtual  velocities"  is  now  falling  into  disuse. 

290.  To  prove  it,  we  have  first  to  remark  that  the  system  Prinei 
cannot  possibly  move  away  from  any  particular  configuration  veiocii 
(■.■\ci'p;.  by  work  being  done  upon  it  by  the  forces  to  which  it  is 
subject:  it  is  therefore  in  equilibrium  if  the  stated  condition  is 
fulfilled.  To  ascertain  that  nothing  less  than  this  condition  can 
secure  its  equilibrium,  let  us  first  consider  a  system  having 
only  one  degree  of  freedom  to  move.     Whatever  forces  act  on 

the  whole  system,  we  may  always  hold  it  in  equilibrium  by  a 
single  force  applied  to  any  one  point  of  the  system  in  its  line 
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I'l-iiiuipin  of  motion,  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  it  tends  to  move, 
vdotitks.  and  of  such  magnitude  that,  in  any  infinitely  small  motion  in 
either  direction,  it  shall  resist,  or  shall  do,  as  much  work  as  the 
other  forces,  whether  applied  or  internal,  altogether  do  or  resist. 
Now,  by  the  principle  of  superposition  of  forces  in  equilibrium, 
we  might,  without  altering  their  effect,  apply  to  any  one  point 
of  the  system  such  a  force  as  we  have  just  seen  would  hold  the 
system  in  equilibrium,  and  another  force  equal  and  opposite 
to  it.  All  the  other  forces  being  balanced  by  one  of  these  two, 
they  and  it  might  again,  by  the  principle  of  superposition  of 
forces  in  equilibrium,  be  removed;  and  therefore  the  whole  set 
of  given  forces  would  produce  the  same  effect,  whether  for 
equilibrium  or  for  motion,  as  the  single  force  which  is  left 
acting  alone.  This  single  force,  since  it  is  in  a  line  in  which 
the  point  of  its  application  is  free  to  move,  must  move  the 
system.  Hence  the  given  forces,  to  which  this  single  force  has 
been  proved  equivalent,  cannot  possibly  be  in  equilibrium 
unless  their  whole  work  for  an  infinitely  small  motion  is 
nothing,  in  which  case  the  single  equivalent  force  is  reduced 
to  nothing.  But  whatever  amount  of  freedom  to  move  the 
whole  system  may  have,  we  may  always,  by  the  application  of 
frictiuidess  constraint,  limit  it  to  one  degree  of  freedom  only; 
— and  this  may  be  freedom  to  execute  any  particular  motion 
whatever,  possible  under  the  given  conditions  of  the  system. 
If,  therefore,  in  any  such  infinitely  small  motion,  there  is 
variation  of  potential  energy  uncompensated  by  work  of  the 
applied  forces,  constraint  limiting  (.lie  freedom  of  the  system  to 
only  this  motion  will  bring  us  to  the  case  in  which  we  have 
jus;,  demonstrated  there  cannot  he  equilibrium,  lint  the  appli  ■ 
cation  of  constraints  limiting  motion  cannot  possibly  disturb 
equilibrium,  and  therefore  the  given  system  under  the  actual 
conditions  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  in  any  particular  con- 
figuration if  there  is  more  work  done  than  resisted  in  any 
possible  infinitely  small  motion  from  that  configuration  by  all 
the  forces  to  which  it  is  subject. 

NtutraJ  291.     If  a  material  system,  under  the   influence   of  internal 

Shun.         and  applied  forces,  varying  according  to  some  definite  law,  is 
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balanced  by  them  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  be  placed,  Neutral 
its  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  neutral.  This  is  the  case  with  any  brium. 
spherical  body  of  uniform  material  resting  on  a  horizontal 
plane.  A  right  cylinder  or  cono,  bounded  by  plane  ends  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  is  also  in  neutral  equilibrium  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  Practically,  any  mass  of  moderate  dimensions 
is  in  neutral  equilibrium  when  its  centre  of  inertia  only  is 
fixed,  since,  when  its  lunges!,  dimension  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  earth's  radius,  gravity  is,  as  we  shall  see,  approximately 
equivalent  to  a  single  force  through  this  point. 

But  if,  when  displaced  infinitely  little  in  any  direction  from  stable 
a  particular  position  of  equilibrium,  and  left  to  itself,  it  com-  brium. 
menees  and  continues  vibrating,  without  ever  experiencing 
more  than  infinitely  small  deviation  in  any  of  its  parts,  from 
the  position  of  equilibrium,  the  equilibrium  in  this  position  is 
said  to  be  stable,  A  weight  suspended  by  a  string,  a  uniform 
sphere  in  a  hollow  bowl,  a  loaded  sphere  resting  on  a  horizontal 
plane  with  the  loaded  side  lowest,  an  oblate  body  resting  with 
one  end  of  its  shortest  diameter  on  a  horizontal  plane,  a  plank, 
whose  tbiehness  is  small  compared  with  its  length  and  breadth, 
flouting  on  water,  etc.  etc.,  are  all  cases  of  stable  equilibrium;  if 
we  neglect  the  motions  of  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cases,  and  horizontal  motion  in  general, 
in  the  fifth,  for  all  of  which  the  equilibrium  is  neutral. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  can  be  displaced  in  any  unstable 
way  from  a  position  of  equilibrium,  so  that  when  left  to  itself  Sm. 
it  will  not  vibrate  within  infinitely  small  limits  about  the  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium,  but  will  move  farther  and  farther  away  from 
it,  the  equilibrium  in  this  position  is  said  to  be  unstable.  Thus 
a  loaded  sphere  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane  with  its  load  as 
high  as  possible,  an  egg-shaped  body  standing  on  one  end,  a 
board  floating  edgeways  in  water,  etc.  etc.,  would  present,  if 
they  could  be  realised  in  practice,  cases  of  unstable  equili- 
brium. 

When,  as  in  many  cases,  the  nature  of  the  equilibrium  varies 
with  the  direction  of  displacement,  if  unstable  for  any  possible 
displacement  it  is  practically  unstable  on  the  whole.  Thus  a 
coin  standing  on  its  edge,  though  in  neutral  equilibrium  for 
displacements  in  its  plane,  yet  being  in  unstable  equilibrium 
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Unstable      for  those  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  is  practically  unstable.     A 
brium.        sphere  resting  in  equilibrium  on  a  saddle  presents  a  case  in 
which  there  is  stable,  neutral,  or  unstable  equilibrium,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  it  may  be  displaced   by  rolling, 
but.  practically,  it  would  be  unstable. 

Tcstofthe  292.  The  theory  of  energy  shows  a  very  clear  and  simple 
I'quUi-' of  t*st  fur  discriminating  these  characters,  or  determining  whether 
brinm.  tNe  equilibrium  ;s  neutral,  stable,  or  unstable,  in  any  case.  If 
there  is  just  as  much  work  resisted  as  performed  by  the  applied 
and  internal  forces  in  any  possible  displacement  the  equilibrium 
is  neutral,  but  not  unless.  If  in  every  possible  infinitely  small 
displacement  from  a  position  of  equilibrium  they  do  less  work 
among  them  than  they  resist,  the  equilibrium  is  thoroughly 
stable,  and  not  unless.  If  in  any  or  in  every  infinitely  small 
displacement  bom  a  position  of  equilibrium  they  do  more  work 
than  they  resist,  the  equilibrium  is  unstable.  It  follows  that 
if  the  system  is  influenced  only  by  internal  forces,  or  if  the 
applied  forces  follow  the  law  of  doing  always  the  same  amount 
of  work  upon  the  system  passing  from  one  configuration  to 
another  by  all  possible  paths,  the  whole  potential  energy  must 
be  constant,  in  all  positions,  for  neutral  equilibrium;  must 
be  a  minimum  for  positions  of  thoioughly  stable  equilibrium; 
must  be  either  an  absolute  maximum,  or  a  maximum  for  some 
displacements  and  a  minimum  for  others  when  there  is  unstable 
equilibrium. 

Deduction  293.  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  D'Alembert's  prin- 
i'fjiK-t'i.iTis  ripie,  as  explained  above  (§  264),  forces  acting  on  the  different 
s»y  sjsttai.  points  of  a  material  system,  and  their  reactions  against  the 
accelerations  which  they  actually  experience  in  any  case  of 
motion,  are  in  equilibrium  with  one  another.  Hence  in  any  actual 
case  of  motion,  not  only  is  the  actual  work  done  by  the  forces 
equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  produced  in  any  infinitely  smalltime, 
in  virtue  of  the  actual  accelerations;  but  so  also  is  the  work 
which  would  be  done  by  the  forces,  in  any  infinitely  small  time, 
if  the  velocities  of  the  points  constituting  the  system,  were  at 
any  instant  changed  to  any  possible  infinitely  small  velocities, 
and  the  accelerations  unchanged.     This  statement,  when  put  in 
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the    concise    language    of    mathematical     analysis,    constitutes  Deduction 

Lagrange's  application  of  the  "principle  of  virtual  velocities"  equations 
to  express  the  conditions  of  D'Alemberl's  equilibrium  between  miyFvs-.eai. 
the  forces  acting,  and  the  resistances  of  the  masses  to  accelera- 
tion. It  comprehends,  as  we  have  seen,  every  possible  condi- 
tion of  every  case  of  motion.  The  "equations  of  motion"  in 
any  particular  case  are,  as  Lagrange  has  shown,  deduced  from 
it  with  great  case. 

Lot  m  he  the  mass  of  any  one  of  the  material  points  of  the 
system;  x,  y,  z  its  rectangular  co-ordinates  at  time  i,  relatively 
to  axes  fixed  in  direction  (§  249)  through  a  point  reckoned  as 
fixed  (§  215) ;  and  X,  Y,  Z  the  components,  parallel  to  the  same 

fEii 


axes,  of  the   whole   force   acting  on  it      Thus  —  re 


-  m-j-z  are  the  components  of  the   reaction  against  acceleration. 

And  these,  with  X,  Y,  Z,  for  the  whole  system,  must  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium.  Hence  if  &c,  By,  Bs  denote  any  arbi- 
trary variations  of  a;  y,  z  consistent  with  (..lie  conditions  of  the 
system,  wo  have 

»{(*-39**(r~$*  +  (*-3)-}-Mi>    | 

where  2  denotes  summation  to  include  all  the  particles  of  the  al 
system.  This  may  be  called  the  indeterminate,  or  the  variational, 
equation  of  motion.  Lagrange  used  it  as  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  kinetic  system,  deriving  from  it  all  the  common  equations  of 
motion,  and  his  own  remarkable  e:|uat;uns  in  generalized  co-ordi- 
nates (presently  to  he  given).  We  may  write  it  otherwise  as  follows : 

•2m(x%x  +  yhj  +  zty  =  -2,{X%x+YZy  +  ZZz)    (2), 

where  the  first  member  denotes  the  work  done  by  forces  equal  to 
those  required  to  produce  the  real  accelerations,  acting  through 
the  spaces  of  the  arbitrary  displacements;  and  the  second  member 
the    work   done   by  the   actual    forces  through    these   imagined 


If  the  moving  bodies  constitute  a.  conservative  system,  and  if 
V  denote  its  potential  energy  in  the  configuration  specified  by 
(x,  y,  z,  eta),  we  have  of  course  (§§  241,  273) 

6F=-S{X&b+  Yhj-r  Zlz) (3), 
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and  therefore  tin:  indeterminate  equation  of  motion  becomes 

Sm(ai8a)  +  s%  +  a&)  =  -Sr. (4), 

where  SFdenotes  the  excess  of  the  pol.c-iuia]  energy  in.  the  con- 
figuration (x  +  &c,  y  +  Sy,  z  +  hz,  etc.)  above  Unit  in  the  configura- 
tion (x,  y,  z,  etc.). 

One  immediate  particular  result  must  of  course  be  the  common 
equation  of  energy,  which  must  be  obtained  by  supposing  hx,  Sy, 
6s,  etc.,  to  be  llio  actual  variations  of  the-  eo  ordinates  in  an 
infinitely  small  time  it.  Thus  if  wo  take  &c  =  <££(,  etc.,  and 
divide  both  members  by  £(,  we  have 

3ya+rj +&)-**>&* +  &+*>) (»)■ 

I  fere  the  first  member  iscomposeilol'  N'^vtou's  Actio  net)  Atjentinni,; 
with  his  Beactioiws  Jiiiiiixtthtiiiiii,  so  far  a.s  friction,  gravity,  and 
molecular  forces  are  concerned,  subtracted :  and  the  second  consists 
of  the  portion  of  the  A'eactioivjs  duo  to  acceleration.  As  we  have 
seen  above  (§  214).  the  seemid  member  is  the  rate  of  increase  of 
S^m  (&"  +  y3  t  £9)  per  unit  of  time.  Hence,  denoting  by  v  the 
velocity  of  one  of  the  particles,  and  by  W  the  integral  of  the 
first  member  multiplied  by  tit,  that  is  to  say,  the  integral  work 
done  by  the  working  anil  resisting  forces  in  any  time,  we  have 

Ifrrf-W  +  X^ (6), 

E0  being  the  initial  kinetic  energy.  This  is  the  integral  equa- 
tion of  energy.  In  the  particular  case  of  a  conservative  system, 
W  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  irrespectively  of  the  time,  or 
of  the  paths  which  have  bee::  followed.  According  to  the  pre- 
vious notation,  with  besides  J",,  to  denote  the  potential  energy  of 
the  system  in  its  initial  eoiituiuratiori,  we  have  W=  VQ  -  V,  and 
l.lie  integral  equating  of  energy  becomes 

3JW  =  V0-V+E0, 
or,  if  E  donote  the  sum  of  the  potential  and  kinetic  energies,  a 

constant,  'Slmtf  =  E-  V (7). 

The  general  indeterminate  equation  gives  immediately,  for  the 
motion  of  a  system  of  free  particles, 

m^el  =  Xv  »»,&  =  !",,  mlHl  =  Z1,  mje,  =  X„  etc. 
Of  these  equations  tlie  three  for  each  particle  may  of  course  be 
treated  separately  if  there  is  no  mutual  influence  between  the 
particles:  but  when  they  exert  force  on  one  another,  Xit  Yt,  etc, 
will  each  in  general  lie  a  function  of  all  the  co-ordinates. 
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From  the  indeterminate  equation  (I)  Uigninge,  by  bis  method  Constt 
of  multiplier,  deduces   the   requisite  number   of  equations  fin-  Lti-oth 
determining  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body,  or  of  any  sysiovn  oi'  con-  i^iMti. 
nected  particles  or  rigid  bodies,   thus:— Let  the  number  of  the 
particles  bei.  and  let  Oil;  connexions  between  them  be  ex/pressed 


F  ft,  Vl,  «,,  x„  ...)  =  0 


being  the  kinematical  equations  of  the  system.  By  taking  the 
variations  of  these  we  ibid  that  every  nossible  infinitely  small  dis- 
placement &:,,  Sv/T ,  S^,  Sj;,,  ...  must  satisfy  the  n  linear  equations 

Ifa.  +*f-  fa  +  etc.  =  0,    ^&ei  +  ^l&»  +etc  =  0,   etc.. ..(9). 
b,      '     dyt    ""  an,      '     ij,  "  w 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  \,  the  second  by  \,  etc., 
adding  to  tin:-  imietu.nuicat"  'vr„arii;n.  iin.d  {:h;ji  equating  tins  co- 
efficients of  Sx  ,  foj  ,  etc. ,  each  to  zero,  we  have 


hF,-™^  =  0 


These   are  in  all  3i  equations   to    determine    the    n    unknown  Determi- 
quantities  K,   X,,  ...,    and  the    3i-w    independent   variables   to  uonaof 
which  jEj,  )/,,...  are  reduced  by  the  kinematical   equations   (8).  duilnoi. 
The  same  equations  may  be  found  synthetically  in  the  following 
manner,  by  which  also  we  are  helped  to  understand  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  terms  containing  the  multipliers  \,  \(,  etc. 

First  let  the  particles  be  fret;  from  constraint,  but  acted  on 
both  by  the  given  forces  Xlt  Yv,  etc.,  and  by  forces  depending 
on  mutual  distances  between  the  particles  and  upon  their 
positions  relatively  to  fixed  objects  subject  to  the  law  of  con- 
servation, and  having  for  their  potential  energy 

-%(kF*  +  k,Fl'  +  etc), 
o  that  components  of  the  forces  actually  experienced  by  the 


different  particles  shall  lie 
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nuteequa-  X  +  if  —  +i/  -_'  +  etC.  +i  [  1"-:-  +  _£"^  +  etC. 

tioriBof  ■  (ic  (KB  \       lie,  CWJ.  / 


fk-f.luL-i.-i 


Hence  the  equatio 


Now  suppose  &,  i,  etc.  to  be  infinitely  great: — in  order  that  the 
forces  on  the  particles  may  not  be  infinitely  great,  we  must  have 

F-Q,  Ft  =  t),  etc., 
that  is  to  say,  the  equations  of  condition  (ft)  must  be  fulfilled  ; 
and  the  last  groups  of  terms  in  the  second  members  of  (11)  now 
disappear  becanso  they  contain  the  squares  of  the  infinitely  small 
quantities  F,  F,,  etc.  Put  now  kF=X,  A^F(  =  A,,  etc.,  and  we 
have  equations  (10).  This  second  mode  of  proving  Lagrange's 
equations  of  motion  of  a  constrained  system  corresponds  pre- 
cisely to  the  imperfect  approach  to  the  ideal  ease-  which  can  be 
made  by  real  mechanism.  The  level's  and  hars  and  guide- 
Biirfaces  cannot  be  infinitely  n'Svi.  .Suppose  then  k,  A,  etc.  to 
be  finite  but  wry  great  quantities,  ami  to  be  some  functions  of 
the  co-ordinates  depending  on  tie  elastic  nualities  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  guiding  mechanism  is  composed: — equations  (11) 
will  express  the  motion,  and  by  supposing  /;,  klt  etc.  to  be 
greater  and  greater  we  approach  more  and  more  nearly  to  the 
ideal  case  of  absolutely  rigid  mechanism  constraining  the  precise 
fulfilment  of  equations  (8). 

The  problem  of  finding  the  motion  of  a  system  subject  to  any 
tinvarijitii]  kmematioal  eoinlitn.ins  whatever,  under  the  action  of 
any  given  forces,  is  thus  reduced  to  a  question  of  pure  analysis. 
In  the  still  more  general  problem  of  determining  the  motion  when 
certain  parts  of  the  system  are  constrained  to  move  in  a  specified 
manner,  the  equations  of  condition  (8)  involve  not  only  the 
co-ordinates,  but  also  (,  the  time.  It  is  easily  seen  however  that 
the  equations  (10)  still  hold,  and  with  (8)  fully  determine  the 
motion.  For; — consider  the  equations  of  equilibrium,  of  the  par- 
ticles acted  on  by  any  forces  X t',   Y',  etc,  and  constrained  by 
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proper  mechanism  to  fulfil   the  equations  of  condition  (8)  with  Pntm-mi- 
the    actual  values  of   the-  parameters  lot-    any  particular    value  ii!:iiW'i 
of    t.       The    equations    of    equilibrium    will     bo     uninfluenced  (;,.,ii,(.,.ii. 
by  the  fact    that    some   of  the   parameters   of  the   conditions 
(8)    have   different    -values    at    different    times.       Hence,    with 

Xl—ml-r-^,     Yl-m1—r,},   instead  of  J,',   F,',  etc.,   according 

to  D'Alembert's  principle,  the  equations  of  motion  will  still  be 

(8),  (!)),  and  (10)  quite  independently  of  whether  the  parameters 
of  (8)  arc  all  constant,  or  have  values  varying  in  any  arbitrary 
r  with  the  time. 


To  find  the  equation  of  meni v  multiply  the  first  of  equations  E. 
(10)  by  *,,  the  second  hy  yx!   etc.,   and  add.      Then  remarking 
that  in  vii-tue  of  (8)  we  have 

t—  *,  +  t~  &,  +  etc.  +  f  —7-  1  =  0, 

dt,    '     dy^  Jl  \dtj       ' 

dF,  ■      dF,  ■        .         fdF.\     o 

-r-ix,  +  -=— '  v,  +  etc.  +     —7-  }  -  0, 

dxt    '     dyl  "'  \d(  J 

partial  differential  coefficients  of  F,  Flt  etc.  with  reference  to  t 
being  denoted  by  ( j    ,    (";')'  e*c->  al1^  denoting  hy  T  the 

kinetic  energy  or  ],  ~2,iu  {:.i~  +  y°  -r  &*),  we  find 

^S(x*+r^,-x(f)-*,(§)-^o...,I8,. 

When  the  kinematic  conditions  are  "vMmry'uifj,"  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  equations  of  condition  are  equations  among  the 
co-ordinates  with  constant  parameters,  we  have 


'-'-*  (§)  = 


\dt) 


and  the  equation  of  energy  becomes 

f=s(x*+rs+iS) (is), 

showing  that  in  this  case  the  fulfilment  of  the  equations  of 
condition  involves  neither  gain  nor  loss  of  energy.  On  the 
other  hand,  equation  (12)  shows  how  to  find  the  work  performed 
or  consumed  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  kinomatieal  conditions  when 
they  are  not  unvarying. 
VOL.  I.  18 
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■f  As  a  simple  example  of  viii-yJiij.'  constraint,  which  will  bo  very 

easily  worked  out  by  equations  (8)  and  ( 1 0),  perfectly  illustrating 
tlie  general  principle,  (.lie  sludent  may  fa.ke  i.h.e  case  of  a  particle 
acted  on  by  any  given  forces  and  free  to  move  anywhere  in 
a  plane  which  is  kept  moving  with  any  given  uniform  or  varying 
angular  velocity  round  a  fixed  axis. 

"When  there  are  connexions  bel  ween  any  parts  of  a  system,  the 
motion  is  in  general  not  the  same  us  if  all  were  free.  If  we  con- 
sider any  pawide  durin:,'  any  infinitey  small  time  of  the  motion, 
and  call  the  product  of  its  mass  into  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  its  positions  at-  the  end  of  this  time,  on  the  two  supposi- 
tions, the  constraint ;  the  sum  of  the  constraints  is  a  minimum. 
This  follows  easily  from  (1). 

294.  When  two  bodies,  in  relative  motion,  come  into  con- 
tact, pressure  begins  to  act  between  them  to  prevent  any  parts 
of  them  from  jointly  occupying  the  same  space.  This  force 
commences  from  nothing  at  the  first  point  of  collision,  and 
givnlnnlly  increases  per  unit  of  area  on  a  gradually  increasing 
surface  of  contact.  If,  as  is  always  the  case  in  nature,  each 
body  possesses  so me  degree  of  elasticity,  and  if  they  are  not  kept 
together  after  the  impact  by  cohesion,  or  by  some  artificial 
appliance,  the  mutual  pressure  between  them  will  reach  a 
maximum,  will  begin  to  diminish,  and  in  the  end  will  come  to 
nothing,  by  gradually  diminishing  in  amount  per  unit  of  area 
on  a  gradually  diminishing  surface  of  contact.  The  whole  pro- 
cess would  occupy  not  greatly  more  or  less  than  an  hour  if 
the  bodies  were  of  such  dimensions  as  the  earth,  and  such  degrees 
of  rigidity  as  copper,  steel,  or  glass.  It  is  finished,  probably, 
within  a  thousandth  of  a  second  if  they  are  globes  of  any  of 
these  substances  not  exceeding  a  yard  in  diameter. 

295.  The  whole  amount,  and  the  direction,  of  the  "Impact" 
experienced  by  either  body  in  any  such  case,  are  reckoned 
according  to  the.  "change  of  momentum"  which  it  experiences. 
The  amount  of  the  impact  is  measured  by  the  amount,  and  its 
direction  by  the  direction,  of  the  change  of  momentum  which  is 
produced.  The  component  of  an  impact  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  any  fixed  line  is  similarly  reckoned  according  to  the  com- 
ponent change  of  momentum  in  that  direction. 
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296.  If  we  imagine  the  whole  time  of  an  impact  divided  impact. 
into  a  very  great  number  of  equal  intervals,  each  so  short  that 

the  force  does  not  vary  sensibly  during  it,  the  component 
change  of  momentum  in  any  direction  during  any  one  of  these 
intervals  will  (§  2^0)  be  equal  to  the  force  multiplied  by 
the  measure  of  the  interval.  Hence  the  component  of  the 
impact  is  equal  to  the  sura  of  the  forces  in  all  the  intervals, 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  each  interval. 

Let  P  be  the  component  force  i:i  ;i!!y  ilircctiim  ;i.l,  tiny  instant, 

t,  of  the  interval,  and  let  /  be  the  amount  of  the  corresponding 
component  of  the  whole  impact.     Then 

297.  Any  force  in  a  constant  direction  acting  in   any  cir-  Time- 
cumstances,  for  any  time  great  or  small,  may  be  reckoned  on in  s' ' 
the  same  principle;  so  that  what  we  may  call  its  whole  amount 
during  any  time,   or  its   "time-integral,"    will  measure,  or  be 
measured  by,  the  whole  momentum  which   it  generates  in  tho 
time  in  question.     But  this  reckoning  is  not  often  convenient 

or  useful  except  when  the  whole  operation  considered  is  over 
before  the  position  of  the  body,  or  configuration  of  the  system 
of  bodies,  involved,  has  altered  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  any 
other  forces  into  play,  or  alter  forces  previously  acting,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  momentum 
measured.  Thus  if  a  person  presses  gently  with  his  hand, 
during  a  few  seconds,  upon  a  mass  suspended  by  a  cord  or 
chain,  lie  produces  an  effect  which,  if  we  know  the  degree  of 
(.lie  force  at  each  instant,  may  be  thoroughly  calculated  on 
elementary  principles.  No  approximation  to  a  full  determina- 
tion of  the  motion,  or  to  answering  such  a  partial  question  as 
"bow  great  will  be  the  whole  deflection  produced?"  can  be 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  "time-integral"  alone.  If,  for 
instance,  the  force  bo  at  first  very  great  and  gn.utua'dy  dimmish, 
the  effect  will  be  very  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  tho 
force  were  to  increase  very  gradually  and  to  cease  suddenly, 
even  although  the  time-integral  were  the  same  in  the  two 
cases.  But  if  the  same  body  is  "  struck  a  blow,"  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  cither  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  mallet  or  other  somewhat 

18—2 
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hard  mass,  the  action  of  the  force  is  finished  before  the  suspend- 
ing cord  has  experienced  any  sensible  deflection  from  the  ver- 
tical. Neither  gravity  nor  any  other  force  sensibly  alters  the 
effect  of  the  blow.  And  therefore  the  whole  momentum  at  the 
end  of  the  blow  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  "  amount  of  the  impact," 
which  is,  iu  this  case,  simply  the  time- integral. 

298.  Such  is  the  case  of  Robins'  Ballistic  Pendulum,  a 
massive  cylindrical  block  of  wood  cased  in  a  cylindrical  sheath 
of  iron  closed  at  one  end  and  moveable  about  a  horizontal  axis 
at  a  considerable  distance  above  it — employed  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  a  cannon  or  musket-shot.  The  shot  is  fired  into  the 
block  in  a  horizontal  direction  along  the  axis  of  the  block  and 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  suspension.  The  impulsive 
peuet  ration  is  so  nearly  instantaneous,  and  the  inertia  of  the 
block  so  large  compared  with  the  momentum  of  the  shot,  that 
the  ball  and  pendulum  are  moving  on  as  one  mass  before  the 
pendulum  has  been  Benaibly  deflected  from  the  vertical.  This  is 
essential  to  the  regular  use  of  the  apparatus.  The  iron  sheath 
with  its  flat  end  must  be  strong  enough  to  guard  against  splin- 
ters of  wood  flying  sidewi.se,  and  to  keep  in  the  bullet. 

299.  Other  illustrations  of  the  cases  in  which  the  time- 
integral  gives  us  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  may  be 
given  without  limit.  They  include  all  cases  in  which  the 
direction  of  the  force  is  always  coincident  with  the  direction 
of  motion  of  the  moving  body,  and  those  special  cases  in  which 
the  time  of  action  of  the  force  is  so  short  that  the  body's  motion 
does  not,  during  its  lapse,  sensibly  alter  its  relation  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force,  or  the  action  of  any  other  forces  to  which  it 
may  be  subject.  Thus,  in  the  vertical  fall  of  a  body,  the  time- 
integral  gives  us  at  once  the  change  of  momentum;  and  the 
same  rule  applies  in  most  cases  of  forces  of  brief  duration,  as 
in  a  "  drive  "  in  cricket  or  golf. 

300.  The  simplest  ease  which  we  can  consider,  and  the  one 
usually  treated  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  is  that  of  the 
collision  of  two  smooth  spherical  bodies  whose  centres  before 
collision  were  moving  in  the  same  straight  line.  The  force 
between  them  at  each  instant  must  he  in  this  line,  because  of 
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the  symmetry  of  eircu  instances  round  it ;  and  by  the  third  Direct  im. 
law  it  must  be  equal  in  amount  on  the  two  bodies.  Hence  spheres. 
(Lex  n.)  they  must  experience  changes  of  motion  at  equal  rales 
in  contrary  directions;  and  at  any  instant  of  the  impact  the 
integral  amounts  of  these  changes  of  motion  must  be  equal, 
Let  us  suppose,  to  fix  the  ideas,  the  two  bodies  to  be  moving 
both  before  and  after  impact  in  the  same  direction  in  one  line: 
one  of  them  gaining  on  the  other  before  impact,  and  either 
following  it-  at  ;i  less  speed,  or  moving  along  with  it,  as  the 
ease  maybe,  after  the  impact  is  completed.  Cases  in  which 
the  former  is  diiven  backwards  by  the  force  of  the  collision, 
or  in  which  the  two  moving  in  opposite  directions  meet  in 
collision,  are  easily  reduced  to  dependence  on  the  same  formula 
by  the  ordinary  algebraic  convention  with  regard  to  positive 
and  negative  signs. 

In  the  standard  case,  then,  the  qu.miity  of  motion  lost,  up 
to  any  instant  of  the  impact,  by  one  of  the  bodies,  is  equal  to 
that  gained  by  the  other.  Hence  at  the  instant  when  their 
velocities  are  equalized  they  move  as  one  mass  with  a  momen- 
tum equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  two  before  impact. 
That  is  to  say,  if  v  denote  the  common  velocity  at  this  instant, 
we  have 

(M  +  M)v=M7+M'T, 
_MV+3fV 
°r  "~    M  +  M'     ' 

if  M,  M'  denote  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  and    V,    V  their 
velocities  before  impact. 

During  this  first  period  of  the  impact  the  bodies  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  coming  into  closer  contact  with  one  another, 
through  a  compression  or  deformation  experienced  by  each, 
and  resulting,  as  remarked  above,  in  a  fitting  together  of  the 
two  surfaces  over  a  finite  area.  No  body  in  nature  is  per- 
fectly inelastic;  and  hence,  at  the  instant  of  closest  approxi- 
mation, the  mutual  force  called  into  action  between  the  two 
bodies  continues,  and  tends  to  separate  them.  Unless  pre- 
vented by  nattiral  surface  cohesion  or  welding  (such  as  is 
always  found,  as  we  shall  see  later  iu  our  chapter  on  Properties 
of  Matter,  however  hard  and  well  polished  the  surfaces  may 
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■  be),  or  by  artificial  appliances  fsneh  as  a  coating  of  was,  applied 
in  one  of  the  common  illustrative  experiments;  or  the  coupling 
applied  between  two  railway  carnages  when  run  together  so  as 
to  push  in  the  springs,  according  to  the  usual  practice  at  rail- 
way stations),  the  two  bodies  are  actually  separated  by  this 
force,  and  move  away  from  one  another.  Newton  found  that, 
■provided  the  impact  is  not  so  violent  as  to  make  any  sensible 
permanent  indentation-  in.  either  body,  the  relative  velocity  of 
separalion  after  the  impact  bears  a  proportion  to  their  previous 
relative  velocity  of  approach,  which  is  constant  for  the  same 
two  bodies.  This  proportion,  always  less  than  unity,  ap- 
proaches more  and  more  nearly  to  it  the  harder  the  bodies  are. 
Thus  with  balls  of  compressed  wool  lie  found  it  £,  iron  nearly 
the  same,  glass  \Ji.  The  results  of  more  recent  experiments  on 
the  same  subject  have  confirmed  Newton's  law.  These  will  be 
described  later.  In  any  case  of  the  collision  of  two  balls,  let 
e  denote  this  proportion,  to  which  we  give  the  name  Coefficient 
of  Restitution;*  and,  with  previous  notation,  let  in  addition 
IT,  IT  denote  the  velocities  of  the  two  bodies  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  impact;  in  the  standard  case  each  being  positive,  but 
V  >  U.     Then  we  have 

U'-U=e(V-F) 
and,  as  before,  since  one  has  lost  as  much  momentum  as  the 
other  has  gained, 

MU  +  M'U'  =  MV+M'V. 
From  these  equations  we  find 

(M+M')V-=MV+M'V'-eM'  (V-F), 
with  a  similar  expression  for  V. 
Also  we  have,  as  above, 

(H+  Ar)v  =  MV+M'V. 
Hence,  by  subtraction, 

(M  +  M')(v-V)  =  eM'(V-  r)  =  e{MT -  (M+M')v  +  MY} 

*  In  most  modern  treatises  this  is  cuikil  h  "  coeftkient  of  elasticity,"  which 

is  cluiirly  a  n:!stii"-:i!;  unvested,  ;l  u::iy  be,  by  Xnvtuii's  word;:,  1ml  i  i 'consi-itn.o 
with  his  facta,  anil  utterly  at  tariance  with  modern  language  un.l  moilc-rn  know- 
ledge regarding  elasticity. 
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and  therefore  Directim- 

„-U. ,(¥-,).  s*i 

Of  course  we  have  also 

U'-v  =  e{v-V). 
These  results  may  be  put  in  words  thus :— The  relative  velocity 
of  either  of  the  bodies  with  regard  to  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  two  is,  after  the  completion  of  the  impact,   reversed  in 
direction,  and  diminished  in  [he  ratio  e  :  1. 

301.  Hence  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy,  being,  according  to 
§§  267,  280,  due  only  to  change  of  kinetic  energy  relative  to 
the  centre  of  inertia,  is  to  this  part  of  the  whole  as  1  —  e" :  1. 

Thus 
Initial  kinetic  energy  =  J  (M  +  W)  v1  +  \M  ( V  -  vf  +  J  JB '  (v  -  V')1. 
Final         „  „      =l(M  +  Mr)tf  +  $M(v-Uy  +  $M'{U'-v)>, 

Loss  - 1  (1  -  <?)  W  {V-  «)'  +  M'  (v-  V')'\. 

302.  When  two  elastic  bodies,  the  two  balls  supposed  above  Distribu- 
tor instance,  impinge,  some  portion  of  their  previous  kinetic  en^sfiui 
energy  will  always  remain  in  them  as  vibrations.     A  portion  'mpac ' 

of  the  loss  of  energy  (miscalled  the  effect  of  imperfect  elas- 
ticity) is  necessarily  due  to  this  cause  in  every  real  case. 

Later,  in  our  chapter  on  Properties  of  Matter,  it  will  be 
shown  as  a  result  of  experiment,  that  forces  of  elasticity  are, 
to  a  very  close  degree  of  accuracy,  simply  proportional  to  the 
strains  :§  154),  within  the  limits  of  elasticity,  in  elastic  solids 
which,  like  metals,  glass,  etc.,  bear  but  small  deformations  with- 
out permanent  change.  Hence  when  two  such  bodies  come 
into  collision,  sometimes  with  greater  and  sometimes  with  less 
mutual  velocity,  but  with  all  other  circumstances  similar,  the 
velocities  of  all  particles  of  either  body,  at  corresponding  times 
of  the  impacts,  will  be  always  in  the  same  proportion.  Hence 
the  velocity  of  separation  of  the  centres  of  inertia  after  impact  Newton's 

will    bear    a   constant   proportion   to  the    previous  ve^.i.ii',    .  i  i 

approach  ;  which  agrees  with  the  Newtonian  Law.     It  is  there-  p'K'\-' 
fore  probable  that  a  very  sensible  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  loss  of  energy  in  the  visible  motions  of  two  elastic  bodies, 
after  impact,  experimented  on  by  Newton,  may  have  been  due 
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to  vibrations;  but  unless  some   other  cause  also  was  largely 
er  operative,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  loss  was  so  much  greater 
with  iron  balls  than  with  glass. 

303.  In  certain  definite  extreme  cases,  imaginable  although 
not  realizable,  no  energy  will  be  spent  in  vibrations,  and  tho 

two  bodies  will  separate,  each  moving  simply  as  a  rigid  body, 
and  having  in  this  simple  motion  the  whole  energy  of  work" 
done  on  it  by  elastic  force  during  the  collision.  For  instance, 
let  the  two  bodies  be  cylinders,  or  prismatic  bars  with  Hat  ends, 
of  til o  same  kind  of  substance,  and  of  equal  and  similar  trans- 
verse sections;  and  let  this  substance  have  the  property  of 
compressibility  with  perfect  elasticity,  in  the  direction  of  the 
leugl.il  of  the  bar,  and  of  absolute  resistance  to  change  in  every 
transverse  dimension.  Before  impact,  let  the  two  bodies  be 
placed  with  their  lengths  in  one  line,  and  their  transverse  sec- 
tions (if  not  circular)  similarly  situated,  and  let  one  or  both  be 
set  in  motion  in  this  line.  The  result,  as  regards  the  motions 
of  the  two  bodies  after  the  collision,  will  be  sensibly  the 
same  if  they  are  of  any  real  ordinary  elastic  solid  material, 
provided  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  each  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  its  length.  Then,  if  the  lengths  of  the  two 
be  equal,  they  will  separate  after  impact  with  the  same  relative 
velocity  as  that  wdth  which  they  approached,  and  neither  will 
retain  any  vibratory  motion  after  the  end  of  the  collision, 

304.  If  the  two  bars  are  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  will, 
after  the  impact,  be  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  if  it  had 
struck  another  of  its  own  length,  and  it  therefore  will  move  as 
a  rigid  body  after  the  collision.  But  the  other  will,  along  with 
a  motion  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  calculable  from  the  principle 
that  its  whole  momentum  must  (§  267)  be  changed  by  an 
amount  equal  exactly  to  the  momentum  gained  or  lost  by  the 
first,  have  also  a  vibratory  motion,  of  which  the  whole  kinetic 
and  potential  energy  will  make  up  the  deficiency  of  energy 
which  we  shall  presently  calculate  in  the  motions  of  the  centres 
of  inertia.  For  simplicity,  let  the  longer  body  be  supposed  to 
be  at  rest  before  the  collision.  Then  the  shorter  on  striking  it 
will  be  left  at  rest ;  this  being  clearly  the  result  in  the  case  of 
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e  =  1  in  the  preceding  formulas  (§  300)  applied  to  the  impact  nistribu- 
of  one  body  striking  another  of  equal  mass  previously  at  rest,  energy  after 
The  longer  bar  will  move  away  with  the  same  momentum,  and 
therefore  with  less  velocity  of  its  centre  of  inertia,  and  less 
kinetic  energy  of  this  motion,  than  the  other  body  had  before 
impact,  in  the  ratio  of  the  smaller  to  the  greater  mass.  It  will 
also  have  a  very  remarkable  vibratory  mat  ion,  which,  when  its 
length  is  more  than  double  of  that  of  the  other,  will  consist  of 
a  wave  running  backwards  and  forwards  through  its  length,  and 
causing  the  motion  of  its  ends,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  particle  of 
it,  to  take  place  by  "fits  and  starts,"  not  continuously.  The 
full  analysis  of  these  circumstances,  though  very  simple,  must 
be  reserved  until  we  are  (/specially  occupied  with  waves,  and 
the  kinetics  of  elastic  solids.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to 
remark,  that  the  motions  of  the  centres  of  inertia  of  the  two 
bodies  inter  impact,  whatever  they  may  have  been  previously, 
are  given  by   the   preceding   formula   with   for   e   the  value 

M' 

J,,  ,   where  21'  and   21  are    the   smaller   an  J  tin;   Larger  mass  re- 
M '  ° 

spcctively. 

305.  The  mathematical  theory  of  the  vibrations  of  solid  elastic 
spheres  has  not  yet  been  worked  out;  and  its  application  to 
the  case  of  the  vibrations  produced  by  impact  presents  con- 
siderable difiieuity-  Experiment,  however,  renders  it.  certain, 
that  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  kinetic  energy  of  the  pre- 
vious motions  can  remain  in  the  form  of  vibrations  after  the 
impact  of  two  equal  spheres  of  glass  or  of  ivory.  This  is 
proved,  for  instance,  by  the  common  observation,  that  one  of 
them  remains  nearly  motionless  after  striking  the  other  pre- 
viously at  rest;  since,  the  velocity  of  the  common  centre  of 
inertia  of  the  two  being  necessarily  unchanged  by  the  impact, 
we  infer  that  the  second  ball  acquires  a  velocity  nearly  equal 
to  that  which  the  first  had  before  striking  it.  But  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  unequal  balls  of  the  same  substance  coming  into 
collision  will,  by  impact,  convert  a  very  sen-able  proportion  of 
the  kinetic  energy  of  their  previous  motions  into  energy  of 
vibrations;  and  generally,  that  the  same  will  be  the  case  when 
equal  or  unequal  masses  of  different  substances  come  into  colli- 
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sion ;  although  for  one  particular  proportion  of  their  diameters, 
"  depending  on  their  densities  and  elastic  qualities,  this  effect  will 
be  a  minimum,  and  possibly  not  much  more  sensible  than  it  is 
when  the  substances  are  the  same  and  the  diameters  equal. 

306.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  such  eases  of  impact 
as  that  of  the  tongue  of  a  bell,  or  of  a  clock-hammer  striking 

its  beli  (or  spiral  spring  as  in  the  American  clocks),  or  of  piano- 
forte hammers  striking  the  strings,  or  of  a  drum  struck  with  the 
proper  implement,  a  large  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
blow  is  spent  in  generating  vibrations. 

307.  The  Moment  of  an  impact  about  any  axis  is  derived 
from  the  line  and  amount  of  the  impact  in  the  same  way  as  the 
moment  of  a  velocity  or  force  is  determined  from  the  line  and 
amount  of  the  velocity  or  force,  §§  23;i,  23G.  If  a  body  is 
struck,  the  change  of  its  moment  of  momentum  about  any  axis 
is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  impact  round  that  axis.  But, 
without  considering  the  measure  of  the  impact,  we  see  (§  2(i7) 
that  the  moment  of  momentum  round  any  axis,  lost  by  one 
body  in  striking  another,  is,  as  in  every  case  of  mutual  action, 
equal  to  that  gained  by  the  other. 

Thus,  to  recur  to  the  ballistic  pendulum  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  bullet  at  impact  may  be  in  any  direction  whatever,  but  the 
only  part  which  is  effective  is  the  component  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  tlie  axis.  We  may  therefore,  for  simplicity,  consider 
the  motion  to  he  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  though  not 
necessarily  horizontal.  Let  in  he  the  muss  of  the  bullet,  v  its 
velocity,  and  p  the  distance  of  its  line  of  motion  from  the  axis. 
Let  Mbe  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  with  the  bullet  lodged  in  it, 
and  h  its  radius  of  gyration.  Then,  if  tu  be  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  pendulum  when  the  impact  is  complete, 

mvp  -  Mk'w, 
from  which  the  solution  of  the  question  is  easily  determined. 

For  the  kinetic  energy  after  impact  is  changed  (§  241)  into 
its  equivalent  in  potential  energy  when  the  pendulum  reaches  its 
position  of  greatest  deflection.  Let  this  be  given  by  the  angle 
d :  then  the  height  to  which  the  centre  of  inertia  is  raised  is 
h  (1  -  cos  6)  if  h  be  its  distance  from  the  axis.    Thus 
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Mgh  { 1  -  cos  &)  =  I  JflrW  =  \  ^f-' ,  £«d 

„    .    0         mvp 
aU2~  Mkjgh' 

an  expression   for  the   chord  of  the  angle  of  deflection.      In 

practice  the  chord  of  the  angle  6  is  measured  by  means  of  a 
light  tape  or  cord  attached  to  a  point  of  the  pendulum,  and 
slipping  with  small  friction  throng]]  a  clip  iixeil  clam  to  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  that  point  when  the  pendulum  hangs  at  rest, 

308.  Work  done  by  an  impact  is,  in  general,  the  product  of Wor 
the  impact  into  half  the  sum  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities 
of  the  point  at  which  it  is  applied,  resolved  in  the  direction  of 
the  impact.  In  the  case  of  direct  impact,  such  as  that  treated 
in  §  300,  the  initial  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  ^MV1,  the 
final  \MU*,  and  therefore  the  gain,  by  the  impact,  is 

\M{U'-  Vs), 
or,  which  is  the  same, 

M{U-7).  i(U+V). 
But  M(U—  V)  is  (§  295)  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  impact, 
Hence   the   proposition :  the  extension  of  which  to  the  most 
1  circumstances  is  easily  seen. 

Let  i  be  the  amount  of  the  impulse  up  to  time  t,  and  I  the 
whole  amount,  up  to  the  end,  T.     Tims,— 


t=  {'Pdr,  /=  [  Pdr;  alsoP  =  $. 

Jo  Jo  (It 


Whatever  may  be  the  conditions  to  which  the  body  struck  is 
subjected,  the  change  of  velocity  in  the  point  struck  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  the  impulse  up  to  any  part  of  its  whole 
time,  so  that,  if  ^H  be  a  constant  depending  on  the  masses  and 
conditions  of  constraint  in  vol  \'ed,  and  if  U,  v,  V  denote  the  com- 
ponent velocities  of  the  point  struck,  in  the  direction  of  the 
impulse,  at  the  beginning,  at  the  time  r,  and  at  the  end,  re- 
spectively, wo  have 

'-"*»■  T-"*w 

Hence,  for  the  rate  of  the  doing  of  work  by  the  force  P,  at  the 
instant  (,  we  have 

lP 
Pv  =  PTJ+lJ-. 
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Work  dono  Hence  for  tins  whole  work  ( II")  done  by  it, 


-f("*iB* 


=  UI+$I(V-U)  =  I.b(U+V). 

309.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  any  number  of  impacts 

lie  applied  to  a  body,  their  whole  effect  will  be.  the  same  whether 
they  be  applied  together  or  successively  (provided  that  the 
whole  time  occupied  by  them  be  infinitely  short),  although 
the  work  done  by  eaeli  particular  impact  id  in  general  different 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  several  impacts  are  applied. 
The  whole  amount  of  work  is  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained 
by  multiplying  each  impact  by  half  the  sum  of  the  components 
of  the  initial  and  final  velocities  of  the  point  to  which  it  is 
applied, 

310.  The  effect  of  any  stated  impulses,  applied  to  a  rigid 
""  body,  or  to  a  system  of  material  points  or  rigid  bodies  con- 
nected in  any  way,  is  to  be  found  most  readily  by  the  aid  of 

D'Alembert's  principle;  according  to  which  the  given  impulses, 
and  the  impulsive  reaction  against  the  generation  of  motion, 
measured  in  amount  by  the  momenta  generated,  are  in  equi- 
librium; and  are  therefore  to  be  dealt  with  mathematically  by 
applying  to  them  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  system. 

Let  Z*,,  Qt,  11  v  be  the  component  impulses  on  this  first  particle, 
m,,  and  let  a,,  #,,  i,  be  the  components  of  the  velocity  in- 
stantaneously acquired  by  tin.-,  particle.  Component  forces  equal 
to  (Pl~mlxl),  {Ql~miSi)t  ■■■  must  equilibrate  the  system, 
and  therefore  wo  Inve  (§  2U0) 

%{(P~m£)Sx+(Q-m^Sy  +  (S-m&)&s}  =  0 (a) 

where  3.''.', ,  %, ,  ...  denote,  the  cojiqiotieiitH  of  smy  infinitely  small 
displacements  of  the  particles  possible  under  the  conditions  of 
tho  system.  Or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  since  any 
possible  infinitely  saia'.l  disphcrrnenls  are  simply  proportional  to 
any  possible  velocities  in  the  same  directions, 

2,{(P-7nx)U  +  (Q-m$)v  +  (Q-mi)w}  =  0 (6) 
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where  U,,  i>]f  v\  denote  any  possible  component  velocities  of  the  Equations 
first  particle,  etc.  motion. 

One  particular  case  of  this  equation  is  of  course  Lad  by  suppos- 
ing Mj,  u,,  ...  to  be  equal  to  the  velocities  J\,  yl7  ...  actually 
acquired  ;  and,  by  halving,  etc.,  we  find 

s  (p.  j*  +  «-tt+.B.li)-ia»  (*+?+*) (c). 

This  agrees  with  §  30S  ahove, 

311.     Eulcr  discovered  that  the  kinetic  energy  acquired  from  Tiieoremof 
rest  by  a  rierid  body  in  virtue  u.f  iiu  iitnn;'s<:  fdllils  a  maximum-  tended  by 

.     .  ,.    .     '         T  -  ,      ,       ,   -  -    -  J.^™::^. 

minimum  condition.      Lagrange"--   extended  tins  proposition  to 

a  system  of  bodies  connected   by  any  invariable  kinematic  re-  f-< tir.nof 

1  at  ions,  and  struck  with  any  impulses.  Delaunay  found  that  motion, 
it  is  really  always  a  maximum  ■when  the  ii/ij/ulses  are  given, 
and  wiien  different  motions  possible  under  the  conditions  of 
the  system,  and  fu.lfdli.ng  the  l.avj  of  energy  [§  310  (c)],  are 
cuusidtrred.  Farther,  Bert  rand  shows  tliat  the  energy  actually 
acquired  is  not  merely  a  "maximum,"  but  exceeds  (lie  energy 
of  any  other  motion  fulfilling  these  conditions;  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  excess  is  equal  to  the  energy  of  the  motion  which 
must  be  compounded  with  either  to  produce  the  other. 

Let  x{ ,  y'  ...  be  the  component  velocities  of  any  motion  what- 
ever fulfilling  the  equation  (c),  which  becomes 

%%(?&' +  Qy'+m>)=\%m({ir  +  r  +  s?)  =  r (4 

If,  then,  wo  take  ;£,'  —  £,  =  «,,  y' -^J,  =  vi,  etc.,  we  have 
2'- r.i5».((2i!  +  *) »  +  «  +  ,)» +  (25+ ■»)„) 

.5m(*»  +  ^  +  w)  +  |S.«(»-  +  »■  +  «.") («). 

But,  by  (5), 

S».(i»  +  j,  +  n»)-S  (/•«  +  ««  +  &) (/); 

and,  by  (c)  and  (rf), 

•2l(Fu+Qv  +  £w)  =  2r-2T fo). 

Hence  (e)  becomes 

T  -  T=  2 f T  -  T)  +  J 2m(ws  +  v*  +  w3), 

whence  T-T'  =  i%m  (u'  +  v'  +  u?) (A), 

which  is  Eertrand's  result. 

*  M4canijue  Anahjtique,  2nJc  partic,  3™  section,  §  37. 
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Liquid  set  312.  The  energy  of  the  motion  generated  suddenly  in  a 
impulsively,  mass  of  incompressible  liquid  given  at  rest  completely  filling 
a  vessel  of  any  shape,  when  the  vessel  is  suddenly  set  in 
motion,  or  when  it  is  suddenly  bent  out  of  shape  in  any  way 
whatever,  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  changing  its  volume, 
■/.•■  It:.-::<  titan  the  energy  of  any  oilier  motion  it  can  have  with  the 
name  motion  of  its  bounding  fin-face.  The  consideration  of  this 
theorem,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  first  published  in 
the  (,'a.vi.bridge  and  Dublin,  M'athematical  Journal  h\;b.  ISii)], 
has  led  us  to  a  general  minimum  property  regarding  motion 
acquired  by  any  system  when  any  prescribed  velocities  are 
generated  suddenly  in  any  of  its  parts;  announced  in  tho 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  April,  1863. 
It  is,  that  provided  impulsive  forces  are  applied  to  the  system 
only  at  places  where  the  velocities  to  be  produced  are  pre- 
scribed, the  kinetic  energy  is  less  in  the  actual  motion  than  in 
any  other  motion  which  the  system  can  take,  and  which  has 
the  same  values  for  the  prescribed  velocities.  The  excess  of 
the  energy  of  any  possible  motion  above  that  of  the  actual 
motion  is  (as  in  hiertrand's  theorem)  equal  to  the  energy  of  the 
motion  which  must  be  compounded  with  either  to  produce  the 
other.     The  proof  is  easy:— here  it  is  : — 

Equations  (d),  (e),  and  (/)  hold  as  in  §  (311).  But  now  each 
velocity  component,  ult  P„  w„  «,,  etc.  vanishes  for  which  the 
component  impulse  Pt,  Qlt  lllt  l\,  etc.  floes  not  vanish  (because 
tb .  +  M,,  #,  +  !>,,  etc.  fulfil  the  prescribed  velocity  conditions). 
Hence  every  product  P,«„  Q,»,i  etc.  vanishes.  Hence  now 
instead  o('  (;/)  ar.il  (A.)  we  have 

2  {xu  +  pi  +  sw)  =  0 ('/), 

and  T-  T= \  5m(w'  -fV  +  w") (&')■ 

We  return  to  the  subject  in  §§  316,  317  as  an  illustration  of 
the  use  of  Lagrange's  generalized  co-ordinates;  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  into  Dynamics  we  now  proceed. 

impulsive-  313.  The  method  of  generalized  co-ordinates  explained 
llf'i'ii1',;'^  above  (§  204)  is  extremely  useful  in  its  application  to  the 
generaliEed  dynamics  0f  a  system;  whether  for  expressing  and  working 
nales"         out  the  details  of  any  particular  case  in  which  there  is  any 
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finite  number  of  degrees  of  freedom,  or  for  proving  general  Jj'jJ'i™™ 
principles  applicable  even  to  cases,  such  as  that  of  a  liquid,  as  Jjjjjyggj 

described  in  the  preceding  section,  in  which  there  may  be  an  ™™n" 
infinite  number  of  degree*  of  freedom.  It  leads  us  to  generalize 
the  measure  of  inertia,  and  the  resolution  and  composition  of 
forces,  impulses,  and  momenta,  on  dynamical  principles  corre- 
sponding with  the  kinematical  principles  explained  in  §  204, 
which  gave  us  generalized  component  velocities:  and,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  the  generalized  equations  of  continuous  motion 
are  not  only  very  convenient  for  the  solution  of  problems,  but 
most  instructive  as  to  the  nature  of  relations,  however  compli- 
cated, between  the  motions  of  different  parts  of  a  system.  In 
the  meantime  we  shall  consider  the  generalized  expression:;  for 
the  impulsive  generation  of  motion.  We  have  seen  above 
i§  3UH1  that  the  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  a  system  given  at 
rest  and  struck  with  any  given  impulses,  is  equal  to  half  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  the  component  forces  multiplied  each 
into  the  corresponding  component  of  the  velocity  acquired  by 
its  point  of  application,  when  the  ordinary  system  of  rootangular 
co-ordinates  is  used.  Precisely  the  same  statement  holds  on 
the  generalized  system,  and  if  stated  as  the  convention  agreed 
upon,  it  suffices  to  define  the  generalized  components  of  im-  Oent™ife<*i 
pulse,  those  of  velocity  having  been  fixed  on  kineraatical  of  impulse 
principles  (§  204).  Generalized  components  of  momentum  mentum. 
of  any  specified  motion  are,  of  course,  equal  to  the  generalized 
components  of  the  impulse  by  which  it  could  be  generated  from 
rest. 

(a)  Let  ip,  </),  0,  ...  bo  tlie  generalized  eo  ord mates  of  a  material 
system  at  any  time;  and  ]et  t/i,  tj>,  0,  ...  be  the  corresponding 
generalized  velocity  components,  that  is  to  say,  the  rates  at 
which  ify,  <j>,  6,  ...  increase  per  unit  of  time,  at  any  instant,  in 
the  actual  motion.  If  «,,  y,,  s,  denote  the  common  rectangular 
co-ordinates  of  one  pnrti.de  of  the  system,  and  a:,,  ylt  zl  its  com- 
ponent velocities,  we  have 

dy,  .     dy,   .  > (I). 
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irenco  the  kinetic  energy,  which  is  2Jm(a;!  +  ys  +  £!),  in  terms 
of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  becomes  a  rpiadratic  function  of 
$,  <j»  etc.,  when  expressed  in  terms  of  generalized  co-ordinates, 
so  that  if  we  denote  it  by  T  we  have 

r=l{fof),p+fo0^  +  ...  +  S<ft  *)#+...} (2), 

whore  (if,  i£),  (<£,  </>),  (<p,  <p),  etc.,  denote  various  functions  of  the 
coordinates,  determinable  according  to  (lie  conditions  of  the 
system.  The  only  condition  essentially  fulfilled  by  these  co- 
eificionts  is,  that  they  must  give  a  finite  positive  value  to  T  for 
all  values  of  the  variables. 

(6)  Again  let  [Xt,  Ylt  Zt),  (A"3,  I'",,  Zj,  etc.,  denote  component 
forces  on  the  particles  (xt,  </L,  *,),  (»-.,,  yt,  z^),  etc.,  respectively; 
and  let  (Sie,,  SyL,  5=,),  etc.,  denote  the  components  of  any  in- 
finitely small  motions  possible  without.  breaking  the  conditions  of 
the  system.  Tin-  work  done  by  those  forces,  upon  the  system 
when  so  displaced,  will  be 

2(£b+7Z|y  +  JFb) (3). 

To  transform  this  hi  to  an  expression  in  terms  of  generalized  co- 
ordinates, we  have 

fa =^!U  +  58*  +  ete-   ! 
1     dip    '      (1$    T 

*-$*♦$«*♦*[ (4,> 

etc.  etc.  j 

and  it  becomes 

tfS^  +  *S«£  +  etc (5), 


These   quantities,   *,  *,  etc.,   are  clearly  the  generalized  c 
ponents  of  the  force  <m  the  system. 

Let  *,  *,  etc.  denote  component  impulses,  generalized  on 
same  principle ;  that  is  to  say,  let 


=  P*(ft,    *=  [ 


i|'-\'.    ek'., 
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where  *,  4>,  ...  denote  genes-ili/en  components  of  the  continuous 
force  acting  at  any  instant  of  the  infinitely  short  time  t,  within 
which  the  impulse  is  completed. 

If  this  impulse  is  applied  to  tin;  system,  previously  in  motion  ]!i:r'ii!s:.v 

in  the  man  tier  1-=  i  :■  ■  ■i:i  iii:il  nIjov>',  and  it'  od\  (ii-V  ...  denote  tin1-  re-  <rf  moLLim 
*  '  ,      -  ,  referred  K 

suluni;  ^.u:;iiieut;in;)ii:!  of   the  components  ot   vu.ucuy.  tin:    means  vym-.-A-.-u.^ 

of  the  component  velocities  Wove  and  after  the  impulse  will  be    l.aies. 

f+%ty,  i  +  m, 

Hence,  according  to  the  general  principle  explained  abovo  for 
calculating  the  work  done  by  an  impulse,  the  whole  work  done 
in  this  case  is 

*  (if,  +  J8i£)  +  ${.£  +  l&f,)  +  etc. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  cosnpliea lions,  lei,  iih  suppose  dij/,  80,  etc., 
to  be  each  infinitely  small,  The  preceding  expression  for  tlie 
work  done  becomes 

*i£  +  *^i  +  etc. ; 
and,    as   the  effect  produced,   by   this  work  is  augmentation   of 
kinetic  energy  from  T  to  T  +  S'l',  we  must  have 

SZ,=¥T'+*^  +  etc. 

Now  let  the  impulses  lie  such  as  to  augment  ip  to  ip  +  Sf,  and  to 
leave  the  other  component  velocities  unchanged.    We  shall  have 

■fff  J-  *cji  +  eta  =  jj  ty. 

Dividing  both  members  b 

function  of  it,  rL  etc.,  we  see  that  — ,    --  ,  etc.,  must  be  equal 
Si£      Si/. 

to  the  coefficients  of  i^,  c£, ...  respectively  in  —  . 

(c)  From  this  we  see,  further,  that  the  impulse  required  to  pro- 
duce the  component  velocity  ifr  from  rest,  or  to  generate  it  in 
the  system  moving  with  any  other  possible  velocity,  has  for  its 
components 

Hence  we  conclude  that  to  generate  the  whole  resultant  velocity 
(i£,  &  ...)  from   rest,  requires   an   impulse,  of  which  the  com- 
ponents, if  denoted  by  £ ,  if,  £,  . . . ,  are  expressed  as  follows  : — 
VOL.  I.  19 
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*-(*,*)*  +  (**)*  +  <*#)*+■ 
!  =  (*,  M  +  (* +)*  +  («, +)tf  + 

£  =  ($,$)$  +  (0,  6)  ^  +  (0,  0)  0  + 


;:tl3. 


where  it  must  lie  remembered  that,  as  seen  in  the  original  ex- 
pression for  2',  from  which  they  are  derived,  ($,  i/i)  means  the 
same  thing  as  (i/<,  <$),  anil  so  on.  The  preceding  expressions  are 
the  differential  coefficients  of  T  with  reference  to  the  velocities  ; 
that  is  to  say, 


dT 
rfu>  ' 


■IT 


.  t  = 


dT 


..(8). 


(d)  The  second  member*  of  iln^e  011111111011,-;  l>eui,t;  linear  func- 
tions of  ili,  <ji.  ...,  we  may,  by  ordinary  eliminai.i.on.  find  ii,  <£,  etc., 
in  terms  of  £,  ij,  etc.,  and  the  expressions  so  obtained  are  of 
course  linear  function?;  of  the  LiM-nnmed  idi'inents.  And,  since 
T  is  a  quadratic  function  of  if/,  <p,  etc.,  we  have 

2r=#  +  v£  +  #  +  eta (9). 

From  this,  on  the  supposition  that  T,   ip,  <jt,  ...  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  $,  -q,  ...,  we  have  by  differentiation 


"«tt 


=  f 


fdJr       d<j>     td6 


Now  the  algebraie  process  by  which  c).  >/>,  etc.,  are  obtained  in 
terms  of  f,  1/,  etc.,  shows  that,  iviisimich  as  die  coefficient  of  <^  in 
the  expression,  (7),  for  $,  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  tj/,  in  the 
expression  for  i;,  and  so  on ;  the  coefficient  of  ij  in  tlie  expres- 
sion for  \ji  must  be  equal  to  (he  coefficient  of  £  in  the  expression 
for  i£,  and  so  on  ;  that  is  to  say, 

dj>  _dj,     dip  _  d4 

<h,~~dk'    di'di'  e'C' 
Hence  the,  preceding  expression  becomes 

and  therefore 


"«• 


1 


..(10). 
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These  expressions  solve  the  direct  problem,  -to  (hid  the  velo-  \viric:i.H."q 
city  produced  by  a  given  impulse  (£,  if,  ...),   when  we  have  the  moureii- 
kinetie  energy,  '/',  expressed  as  a  quadratic  function  of  tlie  com- 
ponents of  the  impulse. 

(e)  If  we  consider  t.hc  motion  simply,  without  reference  to  the 
impulse  required  to  generate  in  froril  rest,  or  to  stop  it,  the  quanti- 
ties i,  ij,  ...  are  clearly  to  be  regarded  us  the  components  of  the 
momentum  of  the  motion,  according  to  the  system  of  generalized 
eo-ordi  nates. 

(/)  Tlie  following  algebraic  relation  will  he  useful  :—  Reciprocal 

f/f  +  ^  +  ^  +  eta.=f£  +  ij£  +  #,  +  ete (11),      "''    ': 

where,  i,  tj,  ip,  <j>,  etc.,  having  the  Mime  signification  as  before,  " 
i,i  1,>  £,i  e*c-i  denote  the  i;n  puke-eon '.portents  covresponding  to  ™ 
any  other  values,  \jil}  <}•,<  #,,  etc.,  of  tho  velocity-components.  It 
is  proved  by  observing  tlia.d  each  member  of  the  equation  becomes 
a  symmetrica!  function  of  i£,  i/<; ;  <f>,  ci. ;  etc.  ;  when  for  (/}  ijy,  etc., 
tlieir  values  in  terms  of  i^,  $;,  etc.,  and  for  f,  rt,  etc.,  their  values 
in  terms  of  i/-,  i£,  etc.,  are  substituted. 

314.     A  material  system  of   any  kind,  given    at    rest,  and  Applies 
subjected  to  an  impulse  in  any  specified  direction,  and  of  any  iz 
given  magnitude,  moves  off  so  as  to  take  the  greatest  amount  to  theorei 
of  kinetic    energy    which    tho    spueitk.il    impulse   can    give    it, 
subject  to  §  308  or  §  309  (c). 

Let  £,  ij,  ...  be  the  components  of  the  given  impulse,  and 
i^,  <£,  ...  the  components  of  the  actual  motion  produced  by  it, 
which  are  determined  by  the  equations  ( 1 0)  above.  Now  let  us 
suppose  tho  system  lie  guided,  by  means  of  merely  directive 
constraint,  to  take,  from  rest,  under  the  influence  of  the  given 
impulse,  some  motion  (^,  •£_, ...)  different  from  tlie  actual 
motion;  and  let  £,  -q^  ...  be  tho  impulse  which,  with  this  con 
straint  removed,  would  produce  the  motion  (i^(,  <£_,  ...).  We 
shall  have,  for  this  case,  as  above, 

T.-Hii.+i.i,*-)- 

But  £,  —  £,  i),  —  i) -■•  are  the  components  of  the  impulse  ex- 
perienced in  virtue  of  tho  constraint  we  have  supposed  introduced. 
They  neither  perform  nor  consume  work  on  the  system  when 

moving  as  directed  by  rlii-i  eunstraiat  ;   Ihat  is  to  sav, 

(£,-£)  ^,+  K- 7)  «,  +  (£,-0<i  +  <^.  =  0 (12); 

13—2 


*j:.f,li 
of  irfiTiaral- 
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Amplication  and  therefore 

iW'  M>#,  +  ri,  +  tf,  +  «ta (13). 

nrdinates  tn 

=  (£  -  0  tf  -  £)  +  (,-  »),)  tf  -  &)  +  etc. 
+  f,  W -&)  +  *?,(<£- 6) +  *ta 
But,  by  (11)  and  (12)  above,  we  have 
i  $  ~  &)  +  V,('P-  4)  +  etc-  =  tf  -  0  f , +  iv  -  f,)  A  +  etc-  =  °> 
and  therefore  we  have  finally 

2{T-  rj  =  |(-9(J-«  *kl-l)  W-W  +  elo.  ...(H), 

■Tiy-ors'iyi  that  is  to  say,  7'  exceeds  7'^  by  the  amount  of  the  kinetic  energy 

ti-n;i9cf  i iiii I.  would  be  ;;en.-.T;Ui.d  by  sin  impulse  (j  -  £  ,  ij  -  ij,  £  — £,,  etc.| 

ou-ordi-  applied    simply   to    (he    system,    which    is    essentially    positive. 

In  otlicr  words, 

315.  If  the  system  is  guided  to  take,  under  the  action  of  a 
given  impulse,  any  motion  (i^,  <*/>,,...)  different  from  the  natural 
motion  (_\jr,  tj>,  ...),  it  will  have  less  kinetic  energy  than  that  of 
the  natural  motion,  by  a  difference  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  motion  (■&■  —  ■&,,  <j>  —  <"&,, ...). 

Cor.  If  a  set  of  material  points  are  struck  independently 
by  impulses  each  given  in  amount,  more  kinetic  energy  is 
generated  if  the  points  are  perfectly  free  to  move  each  in- 
i leper u'ieriilv  of  ali  the  others,  than  if  t.liev  are  ennnected  in  any 
way.  And  the  deficiency  of  energy  in  the  latter  ease  is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  which 
geometrically*  compounded  with  the  motion  of  either  case  would 
give  that  of  the  other, 
problems  ia)  Hitherto  we  have  either  supposed  the  motion  to  be  fully  given, 

;hn':lt''ir-  il,lt'  tlie  impulses  required  to  produce  them,  lo  be  to  be  found ;  or 

velocities''  *'ie  hnpulses  to  be  given  and  the  motions  produced  by  l.liem  to  lie 

to  be  found.  A  not  less  important  class  of  problems  is  presented 
by  supposing  as  many  linear  equation-!  of  condition  between  the 
impulses  and  components  of  motion  to  be  given  as  there  are  de- 
grees of  freedom  of  the  system  to  move  for  independent  co-ordi- 
nates). These  equations,  and  as  many  more  supplied  by  (8) 
or  their  equivalents  (10),  suffice  for  the  complete  solution  of  the 
problem,  to  determine  the  impulses  ;uid  the  motion. 
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(6)  A  very  important  case  of  this  clans  in  presented  by  prescrib-  Problems 
ing,  among  tlic  velocities  alone,  a  mi  ruber  of  linear  equations  with  Evolve  in- 
constant terms,  and  supposing  the  impulses  to  he  so  directed  and  S^i"!!'.1 
related  as  to  do  no  work  on  any  velocities  saiisi'viug  another  pre- 
scribed set  of  linear  equations  with  no  constant  terms;  the  whole 
number  of  equations  of  course  being  equal  to  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent co-ordinates  of  tho  system.      The   equations  for  solving 
this  problem  need  not  be  written  down,  as  they  are  obvious;  but 
the  following  reduction  is  useful,  as  a-flording  the  easiest  proof  of 
the  minimum  property  stated  below. 

(c)  The  given  equations  among  the  velocities  may  he  reduced 
to  a  set,  each  homogeneous,  except  one  equation  with  a  constant 
term.  Those  homogeneous  equations  diminish  tho  number  of  de- 
grees of  freedom ;  and  we  may  transform  the  co-ordinates  so  as 
to  have  the  number  of  independent  co-ordinates  diminished  ac- 
cordingly. Farther,  we  may  choose  the  new  co-ordinates,  so 
that  the  linear  function  of  tho  velocities  in  the  single  equation 
with  a  constant  term  may  be  one  of  the  new  velocity-components; 
and  the  linear  functions  of  tho  velocities  appearing  in  the  equation 
connected  with  tho  prescribed  conditions  as  to  the  impulses  may 
bo  the  remaining  velocity-components.  Thus  the  impulse  will 
fulfil  tko  condition  of  doing  no  work  on  any  other  component 
velocity  than  the  one  which  is  given,  and  the  general  problem — 

316.     Given  any  material  system  at  rest :  let  any  parts  of  General 
it  be  set  in  motion  suddenly  with   any  specified  velocities,  pos-  Umpire 
sible    according    to   the  conditions  of  the  system;  and    let    its 
other  parts  he  influenced  only  by  its  connexions  with,  those; 
required  the  motion: 

takes  the  following  very  simple  form  : — An  impulse  of  the  cha- 
racter specified  as  a  particular  component,  according  to  the 
generalized  method  of  co-ordinates,  acts  on  a  material  system; 
its  amount  being  such  as  to  produce  a  given  velocity-component 
of  the  corresponding  type.      It  is  required  to  find  the  motion. 

The  solution  of  course  is  to  be  found  from  the  equations 

<l,  =  A,         j,  =  0,         £  =  0 (15) 

{which  are  the  special  equations  of  condition  of  the  problem)  and 
the  general  kinetic  equations  (7).  or  (10).  Choosing  the  latter, 
and  denoting  by  [(,  £],  [f,ij],  etc.  the  coefficients  of  i£z,  £ij,  etc., 
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General  ill  T,  we  have 

5312r  t=m>  $-mA>  -^- 

for  the  result. 

This  result  possesses  the  retiiiirkablo  property,  that  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  expressed  by  it  is  less  than  that  of 
any  other  motion  which  fulfills  tho  prescribed  condition  us  to 
velocity.  For,  if  £lt  i?y,  £,  etc.,  denote  the  impulses  required  to 
produce  any  other  motion,  i;.;,  <j  ,  0.,  etc.,  and  T  the  correspond- 
ing kinetic  energy,  we  have,  by  (!)), 

27",  =  ^,  +  ij,^  +£,0,+ etc. 
But  by  (11), 

£>  +  ij,^  +  £,fl  +  ete.  =  ££, 
since,  by  (15),  wo  have  i)=  0,   £  =  0,  etc.      Hence 

Now  let  also  this  second  ense  (ii:,  $,,...)  of  motion  fulfil  the  pre- 
scribed velocity-condition  t!'f-A.      We  shall  huve 

since  i£y  — 1£  =  0,  i)  =  0,  £  =  0,.,..  TTetico  if  C  denote  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  ditfevni:  inl  motion  (t£(  —  i^,  <£,-<£,...)  we  have 

27',  =  27'+2S: (17); 

but  ffl  is  essentially  positive  and  therefore  T:,  the  kinetic  energy 
of  any  motion  fulfilling  (.he  prescribed  velocity -condition,  hut 
differing  from  the  uotuid  motion,  is  greater  than  T  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  jj.cUii.il  motion  ;  and  the  amount,  St,  of  the  differ- 
ence is  given  by  the  equation 

W  =  !((A-^)  +  t($-^>+«t» <18>' 

or  in  words, 

Kineiii;  317.     The    solution    of   the    problem   is   this : — The   motion 

Simmum  actually  taken  by  the  system  is  the  motion  which  has  less 
m  iscaae.  kjnf.ti(,  cnergy  than  any  oilier  fulfilling  the  proscribed  velocity- 
conditions.  And  the  excess  of  the  energy  of  any  other  such 
motion,  above  that  of  the  actual  motion,  is  equal  to  the  energy 
of  the  motion  which  must  he  compounded  with  either  to  pro- 
duce the  other. 
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Jill  dealing  with  cases  it  may  often  happen  that  the  use  of  tin;  Ki:;"i.' 
co-ordinate  system  required  for  the  application  of  the  solution  minimum 
(16)   is   not   convenient;   hut  in   all  cases,   even   in  such   as  in 
examples  (2)  and   (3)  below,  which  involve  an   infinite  number 
of  decrees  of  freedom,  the  minimum  properly  now  proved  affords 
an  easy  solution, 

i'.xamjih:  (1),    Let  a  smooth  (ihmc,  constrained  to  keep  moving  impectof 

with,   a  given   nonnal   velocity,   q.   come  in  contacl    with   ; m.) 

inelastic  rigid  body  at  rest:  to  find  the  motion  produced,      II         , 
velocity-condition  here  is,  that  the  motion  shall   consist  of  any  b^/at' 
motion  whatever  giving  to  the  point  of  the  body  which  is  struck  ™  ' 
a  stated  velocity,  q,  perpendicular  to  flic  impinging  plane,  com- 
pounded with  any  motion   whatever  giving  to   fhe   same   point 
any  velocity  parallel  to  this  plane.     To  express  this  condition,  let 
u,  %  w  be  rectangular  component  linear  velocities  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  let  ts,  p,  a  he  component,  r mgul a r  velocities  round 
axes  through  the  centre  of   gravity  parallel  to   the   line  of  re- 
ference.    Thus,  if  x,  y,  a  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point 
struck  relatively  to  these  axes  through    the   centre  of  gravity, 
and  if  I,  m,  n  he  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  im- 
pinging plane,  the  prescribed  velocity-condition  becomes 

{u  +  Pz-~<ry)l+(v  +  <rx-vK)m  +  (v>  +  isi/-px)n  =  -q (o), 

the  negative  sign  being  placed  before  q  on  the  understanding 
that  the  motion  of  the  impinging  plane  is  oblioueiy,  if  not  directly, 
towards  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  I,  m,  n  are  each  positive. 
If,  now,  we  suppose  the  rectangular  axes  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  to  be  principal  axes  of  the  body,  and  denote  by  Mf,  Mg\ 
M'h-  the  iiioiv.ian.s  of  inertia  round  tliem,  we  have 

T~\M  («■  +  •+«■  +/V+^  +  *V) (*)■ 

This  must  be  marie  a  minimum  subject  to  the  equation  of  con- 
dition (a).  Hence,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  indeterminate 
multipliers, 

Mu  +  te=0,  Mv  +  \m  =  0,Mv>  +  \n  =  0  ) 

,!//%  +  Afm/-m*)  =  0,  Jfff"p+X(fa-M«)-0,  Mh'a+k(mx-ly)  =  Or'' 
These  six  equations  give  each  of  them  explicitly  the  value  of  one 
of  the  six  unknown  quantities  u,  v,  w,  ts,  p,  <r,  in  terms  of  A  and 
data.  Using  the  values  thus  found  in  (a),  we  have  an  equation 
to  determine  A;  and  thus  the  solution  is  completed.  The  first 
three   of  equations   (c)   show   that   \,  which  lias  entered  as  an 
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indeterminate  multiplier,  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  measure  of 
the  amount  of  the  impulse, 

Example.  {-).  A.  stated  velocity  in  a  stated  direction  is  com- 
municated impulsively  to  each  did  <>{  v.  f 1 1 ■  zv 1 1 > J ■  ^  in  extensible  cord 
forming  any  curvilineal  arc  :  it  is  required  to  find  the  initial 
motion  of  the  whole  cord. 

Let  at,  y,  a  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  in  it,  and  x,  y,  i 
the  components  of  the  required  initial  velocity.  Let  also  s  be 
the-  ii'ii^lH  from  one  end  to  the  point  /'. 

If  the  cord  were  extensible,  the  rate  per  unit  of  time  of  the 
stretching  per  unit  of  length  which  it  would  experience  at  P,  in 
virtue  of  the  motion  x,  y,  z,  would  be 

(hi;  <!■■>:      iJydf/      dzdi 
ds  ds      ds  ds      dsds' 

Hence,  as  the  cord  is  inextensible,  by  hypothesis, 
dx,  dx     dy  dy 


..(a). 


ds  ds      ds  ds      (Is  ds 
Subject  to-  this,  the   kinftiiatkii.i  ror.uitio:!   of  the  system,  and 


/  denoting  the  length  of  Ike  cord,  and  (u,  v,  «;),  («',  v',  w'),  the 
components  of  the  given  velocities  at  its  two  ends  :  it  is  required 
to  find  x,  y,  i  at  every  point,  so  as  to  make 

\y(#+f*Aa- m 

a  minimum,  fi  denoting  the  mass  of  the  siting  per  unit  of  length, 
at  the  point  P,  which  need  not  lie  uniform  from  point  to  point; 
and  of  course 

da =(<b? +di/'  +  d^)i (c). 

Multiplying  (a)  by  A,  an  indeterminate  multiplier,  and  proceeding 
as  usual  according  to  the  method  of  variations,  we  have 

in  which  we  may  regard  x,  y,  z  as  known  functions  of  s,  and  this 
it  is  convenient  we  should  make  independent   variable,      Inte- 
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grating  "by  parts"  the  portion  of  the  first  member  which  contains  General 

A,  and  attending  to  the  terminal  conditions,  wo  lind,  according  to  byfmpt 

tlic  regular  process,  for  the  equations  containing  tin-  solution  eateiu™ 

.       d  f    dx\  ,       d  f    dy\  .       d  /    dz\  .        chain. 

i"-i,{kd,)'  "•d.y-n)'  *"-T.( k3,) <* 

These  three  equations  with  (a)  suffice  to  determine  the  four 
unknown  quantities,  x,  //,  ,i,  and  A.  I* sing  (r/j  to  eliminate £,$,  z 
from  (a),  we  have 

jxid.c  d  {    d.r\  )       I   (dx  d*  /   dx\  ) 

ds\dsds\   ds)     '"$     jt\(fe<S2\  da)     '*'/' 

Taking  now   s   for   independent   variable,    and    performing    the 

diilorcntiation   here   indicated,   with   attention   to   the  following 
relations  : — 

da?  dx  dax 

ds"       "        '  ds  ds' 


'/■■  d.-r 


and  the  expression  (g  9)  for  n,  the  radius  of  curvature,  "a 


.(e), 


i<f\  |    \pjdk x_ 

fj.  ds'        ds    ds      ^p* 
a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  to  determine 
A,  when  p  and  p  are  given  functions  of  ..'. 

The  interpretation  o£  ((/}  is  very  ol>vious.  It  shows  that  A.  is 
the  impulsive  tension  at  the  point  P  of  the  string  ;  and  that  the 
velocity  which  this  point  acquires  instantaneously  is  the  resultant 

of  --=-  tangential,   and   —   towards    the    centre    of    curvature. 
/ids  p/i 

The  differential  equation  (e)  therefore  shows  the  law  of  trans- 
mission of  the  instantaneous  tension  ;i!ontr  the  siring,  and  proves 
that  it  depends  solely  on  the  mass  of  the  cord  per  unit  of  length 
in  each  part,  and  the  curvature  from  point  to  point,  but  not  at 
all  on  the  plane  of  curvature,  of  the  initial  form.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  will  be  the  same  along  a  helix  as  along  a  circle  of 
the  same  curvature. 
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With  reference  to  lli.e  fulfilling  of  the  .six  terminal  equations, 
a  difficulty  occurs  inasmuch  as  ,/;,  >'/,  i  are  expressed  by  (d)  imme- 
diately, without  the  introduction  of  frost i  arbitrary  constants, 
in  terms  of  A,  which,  as  the  solution  of  a  diiierentiitl  equation  of 
the  second  degree,  involves  only  two  arbitrary  ('(instants.  The 
explanation  is,  (.tint  at  any  point  of  the  cord,  at  any  instant,  any 
velocity  in  any  direction  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  may  be 
generated  without  at  all  altering  the  condition  of  the  cord  even 
at  points  infinitely  near  it.  This,  which  seems  clear  enough 
without  proof,  may  be  demons! rated  analytically  by  transforming 
the  kinematical  equation  (a)  thus.  Let  /be  the  component  tan- 
gential velocity,  q  the  component  velocity  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature,  and  p  the  component  velocity  perpendicular  to  the 
osculating  plane,  lining  the  elementary  formulas  for  the  direc- 
tion cosines  of  these  linns  (j;  9),  ami  remembering  that  s  is  now 
independent  variable,  we  have 

,<&e       fid'x 
Jda+9~d?+t'  ds> 

Substituting  these  in  (a)  and  reducing,  > 
dfq 


a  form,  of  the  hinematieal  equation  of  a  flexible  line  which  will 
be  of  much  use  to  us  later. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  the  tangential  components  of  the  im- 
pressed terminal  velocities  have  any  prescribed  values,  we  may 
give  besides,  to  the  ends,  any  velocities  whatever  pei-pendicular 
to  the  tangents,  without  altering  the  motion  acquired  by  any  part 
of  the  cord.  >'rom  this  it  is  clear  also,  that  the  directions  of  the 
terminal  impulses  are  necessarily  tangential  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  an  impulse  inclined  to  the  tangent  at  either  end,  would 
generate  an  infinite  transverse  velocity. 

To  express,  then,  the  terminal  conditions,  let  F  and  F'  be  the 
tangential  velocities  produced  at  the  ends,  which  we  suppose 
Itnown.      We  have,  for  any  point,  P.  as  seen  above  from  (d), 
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and  hence  when 

and  when                    s  =  I,  --,—-¥' 

1 

f 

which   suffice   to   determine  the  constant.-;  of   integration,  of  (d). 
Or  if  the  data  are  the  tangential  impulses,  /,  T,  required  at  the 
ends  to  produce  the  motion,  we  have 
when  ,*^0,  A.  =  /,) 

and  when  s  =  l,  A  =  /')" 


..('■). 


Or  if  either  end  be  free,  we  have  A  =  0  at  it,  and  any  prescribed 
condition  as  to  impulse  applied,  or  velocity  generated,  at  the 
other  ond. 

The  solution  of  this-  problem  is  very  interesting,  as  showing 
how  rapidly  the  propagation  of  the  impulse  falls  off  with  "change 
of  direction"  along  the  cord.  The  reader  will,  have  no  difficulty 
in  illustrating  this  bv  working  it  out  in  detail  for  the  case  of  a 

cord  either  unii"],:n  or  such  that  a —  is  constant,  and  "iven  in 
dg 

the  form  of  a  circle  or  helix.  When  p  and  p  are  constant, 
for  instance,  the  impulsive  tension  decreases  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  e  per  space  along  the  enrve  equal  to  p.  The  results  have 
curious,  and  dynamically  most  interesting,  bearings  on  the  mo- 
tions of  a  whip  lash,  and  of  the  rope  in  harpooning  a  whale. 

Ex.miijih'  (;}),       Let  a  mass  of  incompressible  liquid  be  given  at  impulsive 
rest  completely  filling  a  closed  vessel  of  any  shape;  and  let,   by  i"  V- :  .i"'j  ■  i-'.  h 
suddenly  commencing  to  change  the  shape  of  this    vessel,   any  ™ 
arbitrarily  prescribed  normal  velocities  be  suddenly  produced  in 
tho  liquid  at  all  points  of  its  bounding  suifnce,  subject  to  the 
condition  of  not  altering  the  volume  :  It  is  required  to  find  the 
instantaneous  velocity  of  any  interior  point  of  the  fluid. 

Let  x,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  of  the  spa.ee 
occupied  by  the  fluid,  and  let  '/',  v,  'in  be  the  components  of  the 
required  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  this  point.  Then  p  being  the 
density  of  the  fluid,  and  )")')'  denoting  integration  throughout  the 
space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  we  have 

T-jHlp(v?  +  v<  +  vf)dx<.lydx (a), 
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which,  subject  to  the  Id:  i  em;;  deal  ccniditiori  (sj  193), 


must  be  the  least  possible,  with  ihe  given  sin-face  values  of  the 
normal  component  velocity.      By  the  method  of  variation  we  have 

But  integral: ins;  by  parts  we  have 


..id). 


and  if  I,  ire,  n  denote  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  at  any 
point  of  the  surface,  dS  an  element  of  the  surface,  and  ff  in- 
tegration over  the  whole  surface,  we  have 

i  [k  (Jiwhj-l::  +  hxl-J.i:  -  huulaly)  ■■■■■  j  Ik  (J$u  +  mSv  +  nSto)  dS  -  0, 
since  the  normal  component  of  the  velocity  is  given,  which 
requires  that  fiitt  +  mSv  +  7»8w  =  0.  Using  this  in  going  back 
with  the  result  l.o  (e),  (d),  ami.  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of 
S«,  Si>,  8w,  we  find 

d\  d\  dk  ,  . 

"""£•  "'Ty'  <"-£ »' 

These,  used  to  eliminate  u,  v,  w  from  (5),  give 
d/ld\\      £  (\  dk\       d_  /l  dk\ 

an   equation  for  the   determination   of   X,   whence  by  (e)  the 

solution  is  completed. 

The  condition  to  be  fulfilled,  besides  ibe  kin  e  ma  deal  equation 
(6),  amounts  to  this  merely, — that  p  (n.dx  +  vdy  +  wdz)  must  be 
a  complete  differential.  If  the  fluid  is  homogeneous,  p  is  con- 
stant, and  udx  +  vdy  +  -ux.ls  must,  he  a  complete  differential;  in 
other  words,  the  motion  suddenly  generated  must  be  of  the 
"  non-rotational"  clia.ra.cter  \_i:  I 'JO,  ii)  j  throiigiiuul  the  fluid  mass. 
Tbe  equation  to  determine  A  becomes,  in  this  case, 
d'k      d'k      <?\     n 

dJ+d?  +  d3-=0 to). 
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From  the  liydroiiy  mimical  principles  explained  Liter  it-  will  Iiuji\;:h:vu 
appear  that  A,  the  function  of  which  p  (udx  +  v.'y  -~  w<k)  is  mv.-.myw?.- 
the  differential,  is  the  impulsive  pressure  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z) 
of  the  fluid.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  equation  (/),  with 
the  condition  that  A  shall  have  a  given  value  at  every  point 
of  a  certain  dosed  sulfite,  has  a  possible  and  a  determinate 
solution  for  every  point  within  that  surface.  This  is  precisely 
the  same  problem  as  tb>  determination  of  the  permanent  tempe- 
rature at  any  point  within  a  heterogeneous  solid  of  which,  the 
surface  is  kept  pei-iuati.cn i.ly  with  any  non  ui'.il'orm  distribution 
of  temperature  over  it,  {/)  being  Fourier's  equation  for  the 
uniform  conduction  of  heat  through  a  solid  of  which  the  conduct- 
ing power  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  is  ■-.     The  possibility  and  the 

determinateness  of  this  problem  (with  an  exception  regarding 
multiply  continuous  spaces,  to  be  fully  considered  in  Vol.  II.) 
were  both  proved  above  [Chap.  i.  App.  A,  (e)]  by  a  demonstra- 
tion, the  comparison  of  which  with  the  present  m  instructive. 
The  other  case  of  superficial  condition — that  with  which  we 
have    commenced    here — shows    that    the    equation    (/),    with 

(  ,-  +  m -j-  ■*-  n  '  given  arbitrarily  for  every  point  of  the  sur- 
face, has  also  (with  lite  qualification  respecting  multiply  con- 
tinuous spaces)  :i  possible  and  single  solution  for  the  whole 
interior  space.  This,  as  we  shall  see  in  examining  tlie  mathe- 
matical theory  of  nin.gneuc  induction,  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  general  theorem  (e)  of  App.  A  above,  by  supposing  a  to  be 
zero  for  all  points  without   the  given  surfa.ee,   and  to  have  the 

value     ■  for  any  internal  point  (x,  y,  z). 
P 
318.     The  equations  of  continued  motion  of  a  set  of  free  LBgnioire'a 
particles  acted  on  by  any  forces,  or  of  a  system  connected  in  motion  in 
any  manner  and  acted  on  by  any  forces,  are  readily  obtain    ]  i 

in  terms  of  Lagrange's  Generalized  Co-ordinates  by  tlie  regular 
and  direct  process  of  analytical  transformation,  from  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  the  equations  of  motion  in  terms  of  Cartesian 
(or  rectilineal  rectangular)  co-ordinates.  It  is  convenient  first 
to  effect  the  transformation  for  a  set  of  free  particles  acted 
on  by  any  forces.  The  case  of  any  system  with  invariable 
,   or  with  connexions    varied    in  a  given  manner,  is 
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then  to  be  dealt  with  by  supposing  one  or  more  of  the  gene- 
ralized co-ordinates  l.o  be  constant:  or  to  be  given  functions 
of  the  time.  Thus  the  generalized  equations  of  motion  are 
merely  those  for  the  reduced  number  of  the  co-ordinates  re- 
maining un-given;  and  their  integration  determines  these 
co-ordinates. 

Let  ■/«,,  mit  etc.  be  the  masses,  xlt  y,,  s,,  scs,  etc.  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  t  lie  par  tides;  andZ,.  Y^Z^X^,  etc.  tlie  com  pone  i  its 
of  the  forces  acting  upon  them.  Let  ty,  <j>,  etc.  be  other  variables 
equal  in  number  to  the  Cartesian  co-ordinates,  and  let  there  he 
the  same  number  of  relations  given  between  the  two  sets  ot 
variables;  so  that  wc  may  either  regard  \fr,  $,  etc.  as  known 
functions  of  xlt  ys,  etc.,  or  xl,  y,,  etc.  as  known  functions  of 
^,  $,  etc.  Proceeding  on  the  latter  supposition  we  have  the 
equations  (a),  (1),  of  g  313;  and  wo  have  equations  (6),  (6),  of 
the  same  section  for  the  generalized  component  *,  '!>,  etc.  of  the 
force  on  the  svstem. 


For  the  Cartesian,  equations  of  motion  w 
.™  d**i     v_™^j      z_™  ^i     r 


t  -¥r,  and  so  or 
and  adding  all  the  products,  we  tind  by  313  (6) 

*  =  m7^^  +  ^^+^^\  +  ™  /etcl  +  etc      (sm 
^\df  d$  +  dt  ^+rfi>rffj  +  W'W+m!'"-W 


d'x,  dx1_  d  t .  dasA      .  d  (fee,  _d  /    dx\      .  dkl 
~dYtLJ/  ~dtylfy)~X,dldty~dt\  ld$)~   '  # 

«5}-^ w 

Using  this  ;wil  similar  expressions  with  reference  to  the  other 
eo-ordinaics  in  (20),  and  remarking  that 

Jm1(*l«  +  y1!1  +  i,s)  +  |™!(etc.)  +  ete.  =  7' (22), 

if,  as  before,  we  put  T  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system;  we 
find 

,      d  dT     dT 

*=  — — : (23). 

dt  dty      d\f> 
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The   substitutions  of    "4 '   for    '"'■  an<i  °f  "v1   &>•■■  -7  V"1  used  equations  nf 
"i/f  fflV'  «i/<  at  dij/  motionln 

above,  suppose  sc,  to  be  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  and  of  the  ^nerafiwd 
generalized  velocity-componenta,  as  shown  in  equations  (1)   ofdedS1"* 
§  313.     It  is  on  this  supposition  [which  makes  T  a  quadratic  SSwm a- 
function,  of  the  generalized  velocity -components  with   functions  the"«m™ 
of  the  co-ordin.ate.saa  coefficients  as  shown  in  §  313  (2)]   that,  the  m^, ;., 

differentiations   -,  -   ami       -   in   (2.T)  are   performed.      Proceedm" t:s""!;™ 
dip  dip         '     '  r  °  oo-mnii. 

similarly  with  reference  to  0,  etc.,  wo  find  expressions  similar  to 

(23)  for  $,  etc.,  and  thus  ire  have  for  I  he  equations  of  motion  in 

terms  of  the  generalized  co-ordinates 


d  dT _dT_ 

dt  dip     dip 
d_dT  _dT_ 
dt  d<p\      d<j> 


..(24). 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  in   the  preceding 

tnirihfijniiiUio::  which  would  be  aJered  liy  supiiosiu^  t  to  appear 
in  the  relations  between  the  Cartesian  and  the  generalized  co- 
ordinates: thus  if  we  suppose  those  relatimis  to  he 


'fa,  y 

....ip,  <S>,  6,.. 
..   ip,4>,8,-- 

...f)-0| 

■<>-o 

7,  instead  of  §31 

(1),  have 

*. 

dx,   .     dx1 

dy,  .     dyt 

VM**di'1 

1 

V\ 

*""■  I 

where  (-r-1)  denotes  what  the  Telocity-component  #,  would  be 

if  ip,  $,  etc.  were  constant;  ba'mti  aniilylieally  the  partial  differ- 
ential coefficient  with  reference  to  (  of  the  formula  derived  from 
(26)  to  express  a:,  as  a  function  of  (,  ip,  <£,  ^  etc- 

Using  (26)  in  (22)  we  now  find  instead  of  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function  of  ip,  iji,  eta,  as  in  (2)  of  g  313,  a  mixed 
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function  of  zero  degree  and  first  and  second  degrees 
kinetic  energy,  as  follows  : — ■ 

,  T„K+fflt+(i,)i+.  ..+!{«-,  w+(*,  «*■+..  .m,,t)n 

where 

»{(D" + (!)' + (!)'}•* 

i       ,\         *■      fdx  dx      dtf  lb/       dz  dz\ 


[rti\ 

for  the 


^i  (<W.  (*).  <^>  i/1).  (^  0),  etc.  being  thiL 
function  of  (,  tfr,  tp,  etc. 


Equations  (24)  above  are  Lagrange's  celebrated  equations  of 
motion  in  terms  of  generalized  co-ordinates.  It  was  first 
point i:d  out  by  Vieille*  that  they  are  applicable  not  only  wben 
ifr,  <£,  etc.  are  related  to  xv  yv  zx,  xv  etc.  by  invariable  relations 
as  supposed  in  Lagrange's  original  demonstration,  but  also 
when  the  relations  involve  t  in  the  manner  shown  in  equa- 
tions (25).  Lagrange's  original  demon  strati  on,  to  be  found 
in  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Second  Part  of  his  Mecah-ique 
Anal-iitique,  consisted  of  a  transformation  from  Cartesian  to 
generalized  co-ordinates  of  the  indeterminate  equation  of 
motion;  and  it  is  the  same  demonstration  with  unessential 
variations  that  has  been  hitherto  given,  so  far  as  we  know, 
by  all  subsequent,  writers  including  ourselves  in  our  first  edition 
(§  329).  It  seems  however  an  unnecessary  complication  to 
introduce  the  indeterminate  variations  Bz,  8g,  etc. ;  and  we  find 
it  much  simpler  to  deduce  Lagrange's  generalized  equations 
by  direct  transformation  from  the  equations  of  motion  (19) 
of  a  free  particle. 

■  Sur  leB  Equations   dificrentielles  de  la  dynamise,   Liouville't  Journal, 
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3U5 


When  the  kinemnui:   relations  ave  invariable,  that  is  to  say  LsKwnge's 

when  (  does  not  appear  in  the  equations  of  condition  (25),  we  formoftho 

find  from  (27)  and  (28),  motion 

x      '  v      '  eipaudeJ. 

£^r»(*  *)*+<* +)#+•■• 


>{*$«*♦*$«♦♦...}* 


..(20'), 


_j  (■»»■») 


(20  > 


Hence  tho  i^-equation  of  motion  expanded  in  this,  the  most 
important  class  of  cases,  is  as  follows  : 

(29™). 

Remark  that  Qj,  (7)  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the  velocity-com- 
ponents derived  from  that  whidi  expresses  the  kinetic  energy 
(2')  hy  the  process  indicated  in  the  second  of  these  equations, 
in  which  ^  appeals  sin.gulrtvlv,  »vA  the  other  co-ordinates  sym- 
metrically with  one  another. 

Multiply  the  ^-equation  hy  i£,  the  ^-equation  by  <£,  and  so  E 
on ;  and  add.     In  what  comes  from  Q$  (T)  we  find  terms 
,<£(l/Mi)   -  -      .  ,      d(<p,\lr)    ,     . 


2^M'W-A"J-- 


which  together  yield 


.  <*&#.„ 


With  this,  and  the  rest  simply  a: 
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..(29»), 

...(29-). 


When,  the  kineinatieal  relations  arts  invariable,  that  is  to  say, 
when  (  docs  not  appear  in  the  equations  of  condition  (25),  the 
equations  of  motion  may  be  put  under  a  slightly  different  form 
first  given  by  Hamilton,  wMch  is  often  convenient;  thus: — Let 
T,  ip,  ■£,...,  be  expressed  in  terms  of  £,  tj,...,  the  impulses  re- 
quired to  produce  the  motion  from  rest  at  any  instant  [§  313  ((/)] ; 
so  that  T  will  now  be  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function,  and 
ip,  <j>,  ...  each  a  linear  function,  of  these  elements,  with  coeffi- 
cients— functions  of  iji,  <j>,  etc.,  depending  on  the  kinematical 
conditions  of  the  system,  but  not  on  the  particular  motion. 
Thus,  denoting,  us  in  g  3-'2  (il'j),  by  d,  partial  differentiation  with 


referenco  to  £,  ij,  ...,   ip,   <£,. 
ables,  we  have  [§313(10)] 

*-% 

and,  allowing  d  to  denote, 
ferentiations  with 
hm»B313(8)J 

i-' 


iidered  as  independent  i 


is  in  what  precedes,  the  partial  dif- 
to  the  system  i^,  <p,  ...,  tp,  <$>,  ,,.,  we 


dT 


..(31). 


cbp 

The  two  expressions  for  T  being,  as  r.bove.  =;  313, 
T.}(»,Wf+...+2W,  *)#+...)-  |#,flP+...+5[^,  *]{,+..  .((32), 
the  second  of  these  is  to  be  obtained  from  the-  first  by  substitu- 
ting for  tii,  eh..,.,  their  expressions  In.  terms  of  f,  -q,  ...    Hence 

d  dr 
vd>p  </v  +  '" 

dip         dtp  ' 
From  this  w 
dT 


dT     dT    dTd$     <^"8*+      _dT     »i^  + 

dip  ~  dip     dip  dip     d<p>d<p     '"     d\p  T    dip  d£ 

~  d<p"  d-py  d$  +  v  dy  ' 

<i  conclude 


..(33). 


Hence  Lagrange's  equations  become 

+    -=*,  etc... 
at      dip 
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In  §  327  below  a  purely  analytical  proof  will  be  given  of  iiami 
Lagrange's  generalized  equations  of  motion,  establishing -them 
directly  as  a  deduction  from  the  principle  of  "Least  Action," 
independently  of  any  expression  either  of  this  principle  or  of 
the  equations  of  motion  in  terms  of  Cartesian  co-ordinates.  In 
their  Hamiltonian  form  they  are  also  deduced  in  §  330  (33)  from 
the  principle  of  Least  Action  ultimately,  but  through  the  beau- 
tiful "  Characteristic  Equation"  of  Hamilton. 

319.  Hamilton's  form  of  Lagrange's  equations  of  motion  in 
terms  of  generahzed  co-ordinates  expresses  that  what  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  any  one  of  the  components  of  momentum 
from  varying  is  a  corresponding  component  force  equal  in 
amount  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the  kinetic  energy  per  unit 
increase  of  the  corresponding  co-ordinate,  with  all  components 
of  momentum  constant:  and  that  whatever  is  the  amount  of 
the  component  force,  its  excess  above  this  value  measures  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  component  momentum. 

In  the  case  of  a  conservative  system,  the  same  statement 
takes  the  following  form: — The  rate  at  which  any  component 
momentum  increases  per  unit  of  time  is  equal  to  the  rate,  per 
unit  increase  of  the  corresponding  co-ordinate,  at  which  the 
sum  of  the  potential  energy,  and  the  kinetic  energy  for  con- 
stant momen  turns,  diminishes.  This  is  the  celebrated  "canonical 
form"  of  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  system,  though  why  it 
has  been  so  called  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

Let  V  denote  the  potential  energy,  so  thut  fS  293  (3)]  "can 

¥$./<  +  *&£+  ...=-SF,  »"TU 


md  therefore 


dV 


dV 


dip  '  dtf>  '  J- 

Let  now  U  denote  tiie  idgeliraie  expression  for  the  sum  of  the 
potential  energy,  V,  in  terms  of  the  c<>  ovdinates,  J/,  <£...,  and  the 
kinetic  energy,  T,  in  terms  oi  the  eo  ordmiuesandtlie  components 
of  momentum,  £,  17,....     Then 
d£  __dU 
dt"     dp  ' 
d^_dU_ 


ld:-.ij 


..(35), 


20—2 
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the  latter  being  equivalent  to  (30).  aiuce  the  potential  energy  does 
not  contain  $,  i\,  etc, 

In  the  following  examples  we  shail  adhere  to  Lagrange'*  f  'I'm 
(iM),  as  the  most  enticement  tor  such  applications. 

Exnmjih  (A).— Motion  of  a  single-  \v.iu:A  (hi)  referred  to  polar 
co-ordinates  (r,  0,  <j>).  From  the  well-known  geometry  of  this 
case  we  see  that  h;  rhd,  and  rsin  (*3r£  are  the  amounts  of  linear 
displace nieiit  coriesiioiidirig  to  intiiute-ly  sniidl  increments,  S>,  S6, 
£(/>,  of  the.  co-ordinate.';  ;  also  that,  these  displacements  are  respec- 
tively in  the  direction  of  r,  of.  the  ai'c  rSC  (of  a  great  circle) 
in  the  plane  of  r  and  the  pole,  and  of  the  arc  r  sin  #S#  (of  a 
small  circle  in  a  pirme  perpendicular  to  the  axis):  and  that  they 
are  therefore  at  sight  ringlet  to  one  another.  Hence  if  F,  G,  II 
denote  the  components  of  the  force  experienced  by  the  point,  in. 
these  three  rcctangnl;ir  directions,  we  have 

F  =  R,  Gr  =  ®,  and  .Hi- sin  6 --- *  ; 
R,  ®,  *  being  what  the  generalized  components  of  force  (§  313) 
become  for  this  particular  system  of  co-ordinates.      We  also  see 
that  f,  r8,  and  r&iad^t  are  three  components  of  the  velocity, 
along  the  same  reelaiiguht!'  directions.     Hence 

T  =  i»i(^  +  r*£  +  r»  sin*  6ft). 
From  this  we  have 

'^^mr    dT--mr<6  —  =m^sin'fti- 

dt         '  d$~         '  dtj>  ''' 

Hence  the  equations  of  motion  become 


\    dt 


;  according  to  the  ordinary  notation  of  the  differential  calculus, 
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-seD -"■..-  »Vr°- 

!.:iL-111!lHf:'a 

If  the  motion  is  confined  to  one  plane,  that  of  r, 

8,1 

■«  hav, 

(iriiiiiiiliis. 

-j?  =  0,  and  therefore  H=Q,   and  the  two  equations  of  motion 


Veft"        dt')        '         dt\     dt) 


\  32,  in  which  it  was  shown  that    -r.i  —  r-ra,  and  - 


These  equations  might  have  been  written  down  at  once  in  terms 
of  the  second  law  of  motk>;i  iVorn  the  kinrimatical  Investigation  of 

rdt\     dt) 

are  the  components  of  aecckinit-ion  along  and  perpendicular  to 
the  radius-vector,  when  the  motion  of  a  point  in  a  plane  is  ex- 
pressed according  to  poIiiT-  co-ordinates,  r,  6, 

The  same  equations,  with  <£  instead  of  0,  are  obtained  from  the 
polar  equations  in  three  dimensions  by  putting  8  =  ^ir,  which 
implies  that  (7  =  0,  and  confines  the  motion  to  the  plane  (r,  $). 

Example  (B). — Two  particles  are  connected  by  a  string ;   one  D; 
of  them,  m,  moves  in  any  way  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  and  pt 
the  string,  passing  through  a  smooth  infinitely  small  aperture  in 
this  plane,  bears  the  other  par'.ido  m,  hanging   vertically  down- 
wards, and  only  moving  in  this  vertical  line:  (the  string  re- 
maining always  stretched  in   any  practical  illustration,  but,  in 
the  problem,  being  of  course  supposed  capable  of  transmitting 
negative  tension  with  ils  two  pans  si. might.)    Let/  be  the  whole 
length  of  the  string,  r  that  of  the  part  of  it  from  jre  to  the  aperture 
in  the  plane,  and  let  $  be  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  r 
and  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane.      We  have 
^IWf  +  ^  +  m'fJ, 


-(* 


dT 


Also,  there  being  no  other  t;.\l<:iT:al  t'orcu  tlnvn  yiii,  the  weight 
of  the  second  particle, 
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Iiamplenof  Hence  the  equations  o£  motion  lim 

Lagrange's  .  dfr'O) 

KenemliW  (nl  +  m')r  _  mrff>  =  _  m'g  m  "JL^l  =  0. 

equations  of  \  '  "'  dt 

probSo."  The  motion  of  m'  is  of  coarse  that  of  a  particle  influenced  only 

by  a  force  towards  a  fixed  centre;  but  the  law  of  this  force,  J1 
(the  tension  of  the  string),  is  remarkable.  To  find  it  we  have 
(§  32),  P=m(-r+r&).     But,  by  the  equations  of  the  motion, 

r-r<F  = ~ ,  (</  +  rS1),  and  0  =  -j, 

where  h  (according  to  the  usual  notation)  denotes  the  moment 
of  momentum  of  the  motion,  being  an  arbitrary  constant  of  in- 
tegration.     Hence 


£*(•*$'')■ 


The  particular  case  of  pivji-euon  which  gives  m  a  circular  motion 
and  leaves  m'  at  rest  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  (§  350,  below) 
the  motion  of  m  is  stable,  and  therefore  m  is  in  stable  equi- 
librium, 

EsjiropU  {('.').— A  rigid  body  m  is  supported  on  a  fixed  axis, 
and  another  rigid  body  n  is  supported  on  the  first,  by  another 
axis ;  the  motion  round  each  axis  being  perfectly  free. 

Case  (a). — The  xecoi/A  axis  }«mdkl  to  the  first.  At  any  time, 
(,  let  <j>  and  tjr  be  the  inclinations  of  a  fixed  plane  through  the 
first  axis  to  the  plane  of  it  and  the  second  axis,  and  to  a 
plane  through  the  second  axis  and  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
second  body.  These  two  cd-o  fdi.nat.es,  6,  it,  it  is  clear,  completely 
specify  the  configuration  of  the  system.  Xow  let  a  be  the  dis- 
tance of  the  second  axis  from  tin;  first,  and  h  that  of  the  centre 
oi'  inertia-  of  the  second  body  iron!  the  second  axis.  The  velocity 
of  the  second  axis  will  be  aoi  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  centre 
of  inertia  of  the  second  body  will  he  tin;  resultant  of  two  velocities 

arj>,  and  b^, 
in   lines  inclined   to  one  another  at  an  angle  equal  to  if/  —  ij>,  and 
its  square  will  therefore  be  equal  to 

a*<£*  +■  2abtj>\j/  cos  (<j>-if>)  +  b^'. 
Hence,  if  m  and  n  denote  the  masses,  j  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  the  first  body  about  the   fixed  axis,  and  k  that  of  the  second 
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body  about  a  parallel  axis  through  lis  centre  of  inertia  ;  we  have,  I'^n^pi 
according  to  S$  280,  281,  Cm  ,  u> 

2'  =  J{»yV3  +  «E«y  +  2a6#cos{f-^)  +  S^  +  ^^][. 
Hence  we  have, 

7=«aiooe^-+)^+fi(6»+«7^; 

The  most  general  supposition  wtujii  make  us  to  the  applied  forces, 
is  equivalent  to  .assuming  a  couple,  "l?,  to  nut  on  the  first  bodv,  and 
a  couple,  *,  on  the  second,  each  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  tbo 
axes;  and  these  arc  obviously  what  the  generalised  components  of 
stress  become  in  this  particular  co-ordinate  system,  tj>,  \j/.  Hence 
the  equations  of  motion  are 

{mf  +  na*)  0  +  nab  *#"*&"*)]  -  ,i(I£ ain  (^ - $)  #  =  *, 
m&  rf[^°°^(^-*)]  +  „  (J-  +  jf)  $  +  nab  Si,,  (f  -</>)#  =  *. 

If  there  is  no  other  applied  force  than  gravity,  and  if,  as  wo  may 
suppose  without  losing  generality,  the  two  axes  are  horizontal,  the 
potential  energy  of  the  system  will  be 

j»S  (1  -  cos  *)  +  j>>  {,,  [1  -  cos  (*  *  J)]  +  6  [1  -  cos  (4+ J)]), 
the  distanco  of  the  centre  o£  inertia  of  the  first  body  from  the 
fixed  axis  being  denoted  by  h,  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
through  the  fixed  axis  and  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  first  body, 
to  the  plane  of  the  two  axes,  lining  denoted  by  A,  and  the  fixed 
plane  being  so  taken  that  <b  -  0  when  the  former  piano  is  vertical. 
ISy  differentiating  this,  with  reference  to  $  and  tf,  we  therefore 

-^  —  gmhantj)  +  c/n.a  sin.  (tf>  +  A),  —^-ijnb  sin(tf  +  j!). 
We  shall  examine  this  case  in  some  det;iil  later,  in  connexion 
with  the  interference  of  vibrations,  a  subject  of  much  importance 
in  physical  science. 

When  there  are  no  applied  or  intrinsic  working  forces,  wo 
have  *  =  0  and  V  ■-=  0  :  or,  if  there  are  mutual  forces  between  the 
two  bodies,  but  no  forces  applied  from  without,  *  +  *  =  0.      In 
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Examples  either  of  these  cases  we  have  the  following  first  integral : — 

ZiSSSE*  (mf +  na,')i,  + m'abcos  (#-$)(<!> +  y)+n(b'  +  /c')  $=C; 

obtained  by  adding  the  two  equations  of  motion  and  intesri'Ciliug. 
This,  which  clearly  express^  the.  cov.s  tunny  of  the  whole  moment  of 
momentum,  gives  <£  and  ip'  in  terms  of  (if>— <£)  and(^-<£).  Using 
these  in  the  integral  equation  of  energy,  provided  the  mutual  forces 
are  functions  of  tf  —  tj>,    we  have  a  single  equation  between 

-■    ---      ,  (i/--  <£),  and  constants,  and  thus  the  full  solution  of 

the  problem  is  reduced  to  quadratures.  [It  is  worked  out  fully 
below,  as  Sub-example  G-,.] 

C  [»).  Case   (b). — TJie   second   ens   perpendicular  to   the  first     For 

gowning  simplicity  suppose  the  pivoted  axis  of  the  second  body,  n,  to  be 

™m  a  principal  axis  relatively  [§  282  Def.  (2)]  to  the  point,  N,  in 

!;.''l]'r'i"rM  «  hkh  it  is  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it  through  the  fixed 

g'Stoiied  ^  of  the  fc"6*  bod.v>  ™-     Let  -vi'  ^d  &&  be  n's  two  other 

towiT"8"  principal  axes.     Denote  now  by 

h  tlit!  iljst.a::i.:e  from  N  to  m'a  fixed  axis ; 

k,  e,f  the  radii  of  gyration  of  n  round  its  three  principal 

axes  through  N ; 
j  (.ho  radius  of  gyration  of  in  round  its  fixed  axis; 
6  the  inclination  of  NM  to  »i's  fixed  axis  ; 
ip  the  inclination  of  the- plane  parallel  to  ji's  pivoted   axis 
through  m's  fixed  axis,  to  a  fixed  plane  through  the 
latter. 
.Remarking  that  the  component  angular  velocities  of  n  round 
NE  and  NF  are  <ji  cos  6  and  iji  sin  $,  we  find  immediately 
2"  -  J  {[V  +  n  (A"  +  e*  cos'  6  +/*  sin1 6)]  tf  +  rd?  (J'J, 
or,  if  we  put 

mf  +n  (V  +/■)  =  <?,  n{<?-f*)=D; 
T  =  \{{G  +  D  cos*  6)ft  +  nk*  6s}. 

The  farther  working  out  of  this  case  we  leave  as  a  simple  but 
most  interesting  exercise  for  the  student.  We  may  return 
to  it  later,  as  its  application  to  the  theory  of  centrifugal  chrono- 
metric  regulators  is  very  important. 
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e  (C).    Take  the  case  C  (6)  and  mount  a  third  body  M  M 
upon  an  axis  OC  fixed  relatively  to  n  in  any  position  parallel  to  j)i 
jV£     Suppose  for  simplicity  0  to  be  tin;  centre  of  inertia  of  jtfpi 
and  0(7  one  of  ita  principal  axes ;  and  let  OA,  OB  be  its  two  ed 
other  principal  axes  relative  to  0.     The  notation  being  in  other  EJ, 
respects  the  same  as  in  Example  C  (61,  denote  now  farther  by 
A,  B,  0  the  moments  of  inertia  of  M  round  OA,  OB,  00 ;  <{,  the 
angle  between  the  plane  AOG  and  the  plane  through  the  fixed 
axis  of  m  perpendicular  to  the  pivoted  axis  of  n ;  &,  p,  <r  the 
component  angular  velocities  of  M round  OA,  OB,  OC. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  taken  from  §  101  above,  ZCZ'  is  a 


circle  of  unit  radius  having  its  centre  at  0  and  its  plar 

to  the  fixed  axis  of  m  and  perpendicular  to  the  pivoted  ; 


The  component  velocities  of  C  in  the  direction  . 
and  perpendicular  to  it  arc  0  and  ipsinO;  and 


f  the  arc  ZC 
jomponent 


ingular  velocity  of  the  plane  ZCZ'  round  OC  is  ip  cos  0.     Hence 


js  $  +  <p  sin  6  si 


[Compare  §  101.] 
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aria™  body  ^ue  kinetic  enel'gy  of  *t°  motion  of   M  relatively  to   0,  its 

g™SuS"  centre  of  inertia,  is  (§  281) 

^"iti.'-i^i  iui.l  (ij  i\S0)  its  whole  kinetic  energy  is  obtained  by  adding   Ihe 

kinetic  energy  of  ;l  material  jjoint  equal  to  its  mass  moving  with 
tlie  velocity  of  its  centre  of  inertia.  This  latter  part  of  the 
kinetic  energy  of  M  is  most  simply  taken  into  account  by  sup- 
posing n  to  include  a  material  [loint  equal  to  M  placed  at  0  : 
and  using  the  previous  notation  I:,  e,  j"  for  radii  of  gyration  of  n 
on  the  understanding  (hat  n  now  includes  this  addition.  Hence 
for  the  present  example,  with  the  preceding  notation  G,  D,  we 

T~%{{G*D  cos1  6)ft  +  nV0') 
+  A  0  sin  $  -  $  sin  6  cos  £)a  +  B  0  cos  <£  +  ^  sin  0  sin  <£)2 

fiiKki  lnniy  From  this  the  three  equations  of  motion  arc  easily  written  down. 

EmSito*"  By  putting  <?  -  0,  D  =  0,  and  4  =  0,  we  have  the  case  of  the 

i!iKiniiiiitti-a  motion  of  a  free  rigid  body  relatively  to  its  centre  of  inertia. 

By  putting  B  =  A  ive  fall  on  a  ease  which  includes  gyroscopes 
livrcMMjH's  and   gyrostats  of  every  variety;  and  have  the   following   iiiucli 

gyrostats.  simplified  formula  : 

T=l§G  +  A  +  (D-A) cos20]  ft  +  {nk1  +  A)  &  +  C {■£ cos 6  +  0)*}, 

T= £  \{E  f  ^eoa"  0)  ft  +  ('^J  +  A)  &  +  C  tf cos  6  +  <£)5}, 
if  we  put  E=G  +  A,  and  F=D-A. 

Example  (D). — Gi/rosco/ik-  pendulum. — A  rigid  body,  /',  is 
attached  to  one  axis  of  a  universal  flexure  joint  (!j  109),  of  whicli 
the  other  is  held  fixed,  and  a  second  body,  Q,  is  supported  on  P  by 
a  fixed  axis,  in  line  with,  or  parallel  to,  the  nrst-nientioiied  arm  of 
the  joint.  For  simplicity,  wo  shall  suppose  Q  to  be  kinetieally 
p >■■'■«:';" ii'  symmetrical  about  its  bearing  axis,  and   OB  to  be  a  principal 

axis  of  an  ideal  rigid  body,  I'Q,  composed  of  P  and  a  mass  so 
distributed  along  the  bearing  axis  of  the  actual  body  Q  as  to 
have  the  same  centre  of  inertia  and  the  same  moments  of  inertia 
round  axes  perpendicular  to  it.  Let  AO  he  the  fixed  aim,  0  the 
joint,  OB  the  movable  arm  hearing  the  body  I',  and  coinciding 
with,  or  parallel   to,  the  axis  of  Q,     Let  BOA'  =  0;  let  <f>  be  the 
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angle  which  the  plane  .1  &/j  makes  with  a  fixed  plai 
through  0.1.  chosen  so  as  to  contain  a  second 
principal  axis  of  the  imagined  rigid  body,  PQ,  ■* 
wlien  05  is  placed  in  line  with  A0  ;  and  lot 
i^  be  the  angle  between  a  plane  of  reference  in 
(»  tl]V(.HL;ili  its  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  plane 
of  the  two  principal  axes  of  PQ  already  men- 
tioned. These  three  co-ordinates  ((?,  tj>,  i//) 
clearly  specify  the  conliiruratieri  of  the  system  at 
any  time,  t.  Let  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the 
itnaghied  rigid  body  PQ,  round  its  principal 
axis  OB,  the  other  principal  axis  referred  to  above,  and  the 
remaining  one,  be  denoted  by  SI,  U,  C  respectively;  and  let 
3'  be  the  moment  of  Inertia,  of  Q  round  us  bearing  axis. 

We  have  seen  (§  100)  that,  with  the  kind  of  joint  we  have  sup- 
posed at  0,  every  possible  motion  of  a  body  rigidly  connected  with 
OB,  is  resolvable  into  a  rotation  round  01,  the  line  bisecting  the 
angle  A  OB,  and  a  rotation  round  the  line  through  0  perpen- 
dicular to  the  piano  AOB.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  latter 
is  6,  according  to  our  present  notation.  The  former  would  give 
to  any  point  in  OB  the  same  absolute  velocity  by  rotation  round 
O/,  that  it  has  by  rotation  with  angular  velocity  <j,  round  AA' ; 
and  is  therefore  equal  to 


aA'OB  . 
nlOB   ' 


=  ^l-fl*-2' 


This  may  be  resolved  into  20  sin3  \$  -  <p  f  I  -  cos  $)  round  OB, 
and  20  sin  JSeos  18  =  <ji  sin  0  round  the.  perpendicular  to  OB,  in 
plane  AOB.  Again,  in  virtue  of  the  symmetrical  character  of 
the  joint  with  reference  to  the  line  01,  the  angle  0,  as  defined 
above,  will  be  equal  i<>  the  angle  between  the  plane  of  the  two 
liisl-nienlioned  principal  axes  of  body  P,  and  the  plane  AOB. 
Hence  the  axis  of  the  angelaf  velocity  0  h\i;  0,  is  inclined  to  the 
principal  axis  of  moment  33  at  an  angle  equal  to  0.  Resolving 
therefore  this  angnlar  velocity,  and  0,  into  components  round  the 
axes  of  J8  and  &,  we  find,  for  the  whole  component  angular 
velocities  of  the  imagined  rigid  body  PQ,  round  these  axes, 
0  sin  0  cos  0  +  6  sin  0,  and  -  <j>  sin  0  sin  0  +  4  cos  0,  respectively. 
The  whole  kinetic  energy,  T,  is  composed  of  that  of  the  imagined 
rigid  body  I'Q,  and  that  of  Q  about  axes  through  its  centre  of 
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Gyroscopic  inertia :  we  therefore  have 

+  9'{^-oi(l-cose)!a. 

H«ce|-*tf-*(l-ooS«)),|,-0, 

•IT 

—.  =  « (1  -  cos  6)'&  +  U  (A  sin  $  cos  i>  +  0  sin  9)  sin  0  cos  £ 

+0(o5sin^skioS-^co8^)sinesinoi-a'{(/;-^(l-coafl)!(l-cose), 

^  =  -  W  (^  sin  6  cos  0}  +  r?  sin  </,)  (^  sin  0  sin  £  -  f?  cos  $) 

+  ®(^sinflsmoi-0cos</i)(oisriifJcos</i+esinoi), 

^-»(^siiifcos0+^sin0)sin^-e(^sm0sin^-^cosoi)cos9 


+  ©cosf3sin^(oisin0sinOi-iicos^)-9'sin^i^-(l-cose)^S. 

Now  let  a  couple,  G,  act  on  the  body  Q,  in  a  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  its  axis,  and  let  L,  M,  N  act  on  y>,  in  the  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  OB,  in  the  plane  A'OB,  and  in  the  plane  through  OB 
perpendicular  to  the  diagram.  If  if,-  is  kept  constant,  and  t£ 
varied,  the  couple  G  will  do  or  resist  work  in  simple  addition 
with  L.  Hence,  resolving  L  +  G  and  A'  into  components  round 
01,  and  perpend  iedar  to  it,  rejecting  ilio  latter,  and  remembering 
that  2  sin^8<j>  Is  the  nnguhir  velocity  round  01,  we  have 
*-2sm^{-(Z;+(;)sin^-r#eosi9i=!-{£+G)(l-cose)+Arsine}. 
Also,  obviously 

*  =  G ,    ®  =  M. 

Using  these  several  expressions  in  L;igrati!ie'.-i  general  equations 
(24),  we  have  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  system.  They  will 
be  of  great  use  to  us  later,  when  we  shall  consider  several  parti- 
cular cases  of  remarkable  interest  and  of  very  great  importance, 

EvnnqjU  (K). — Mo/ion,  ofv.frn  -pt,rtid<\  ref<:-md  to  rotating  n.a.«. 
Let  x,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  moving  particle  referred  to 
axes  rotating  with  a  constant  or  varying  angular  velocity  round 
the  axis  OZ.  Let  xt,  yit  z,  be  its  co-oi-dinates  referred  to  the 
same  axis,  OZ,  and  two  axes  OX,,  OF,,  fixed  in  the  plane  per- 
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pendicular  to  it.     We  have 

»,  =  x  cos  a  ~y  sin  a,  fft  =  xsna  +  y  ca&a; 

(6,  =  i6co3o-^sina-(a!8mo  +  ?/eosQ)d,  . 
where  a,  the  angle  -.YV/JT,  must  be  considered  as  ; 
tion  of  (.     Hence 


r-{ 

m{i 

?+$• 

+  &+2(x§-yx) 

i  a  +  (iE^  +  1/' 

)a'i 

dT 

i(x- 

-y«), 

dT 
d$~ 

»(#  +  «), 

dT 
dx'1" 

>&i 

.«■ 

0, 

d  dT 

dtd± 

=  mt 

■£  _  fa  ._  Sa), 

m(y+*i+1 

**), 

and  hence  the  equations  of  motion  are 

m(x-2fa-xa*-ya)  =  X,  ntf  +  ftti-pf+MHF,  «',Z 
-1",  i",  ^  denoting  simply  the  components  of  the  force  on  the 
particle,  parallel  to  the  moving  sixes  at  any  instant.  In  this 
example  (  enters  into  tlic  relation  between  fixed  rectangular  axes 
and  the  co-ordinate  svstcin  to  which  the  motion  is  referred  ;  but 
there  is  no  constraint.  The  next  is  given  as  an  example  of  vary- 
ing, or  kinetic,  constraint. 

F.xii.myih'.  (F). — A   pnrtick.    hijlw.-n.ced    by   any  forces,    and  at-  Eiample  of 
incited  to  one,  end  of  a  sirin.-tj  of  which-  the  other  is  moved  with  any  ™[ItSni 
constant   or  varying  velocity   in   a   straight   line..     Let  8  he  the  kinetic 
inclination  of  the  string  at  time  t,  to  the  given  straight  line,  and  *onstraint 
<ji  the  angle  between  two  planes  through  this  line,  one  containing 
the  string  at  any  instant,  and  the  other  fixed.     These  two  co- 
ordinates (6,  <j>)  specify  the  position,   P,  of  the  particle  at  any 
instant,  the  length   of  the   string  being  a  given  constant,  a,  and 
the  distance  OK,  of  its  other  end  E,  from  a  fixed  point,  0,  of  tho 
line  in  which  it  is  moved,  being  a  given  function  of  (,  which  we 
shall  denote  by  u.     Let  x,  y,  a  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  particle 
referred  to  three  ti.xed  rectangular  axes.    Choosing  OX  as  the  given 
straight  line,  and  YOX  the  fixe!  p;ane  from  which  </>  is  measured, 
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3  the  sa 

me  expressions 

as  in  Examj J*;  (A). 

-J»(tf 

-  U0a  sii 

Lfl) 

>    same 

as   the   7 

•  of 

Example  (A), 

with 

> !« (8  -  Bin  8  co.  «*')  -  sin  6 .1) .  S,  and  ,,.,.  ^-""W  ,  //. 


.ml  for  ,j,  i  w.  have 
Hence 

where  i£  denotes   the   : 

>'■  -  0,  ami  r  =  a.    Hence,  denoting  as  there,  by  G  and  II  the  two 

components  of  the  force  on  the  particle,  perpendicular  to  El', 

respectively  in  the  plane  of  6  mid  |:er]x.'ndicular  to  it,  we  find,  for 
the  two  required  equations  of  motion, 

„^  __ 
dt 

These  show  that  the  motion  is  the  same  as  if  E  were  fixed,  and 
a  force  equal  to  —  mil  were  applied  to  (lie  particle  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  EX ;  a  result  that  mi^lit  have  been  arrived  at  at  once 
by  superimposing  on  the  whole  system  ax  acceleration  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of  E,  to  effect  which  on  P  the  force  —  mil  is 

required, 

Ej:a-n)j7k  (F).  Any  case  of  varying  relatii>ns  such  that  in 
318  (27)  the  coefficients  (i/-,  iff),  (if,  <j>) ...  are  independent  of  1. 
Let  %  denote  the  quadratic  part,  /.  the  linear  part,  and  K  [as 
in  §  318  (27)]  the  constant  part  of  T  in  respect  to  the  velocity 

(.■oir.pnricnts,  so  that 

■  -H(ft0iF+a('M)W+<A+)+,+-h 

£  =  (*)#  +  (+)^  +  ...  f    {a), 

where  (if/,  \ji),  (ip,  <j>),  (<j>,  £)  ...  denote  functions  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates without  t,  and  (i/-),  (<£),  ...,  (if/,  <£,  6,  ...)  functions  of  the 

co-ordinates  and.  may  he  also,  of  t ;  and 


We  have 

difi 

Hence  the  contribution  from  K  to  the  first  member  of  the 

*■ 

erniauon 

of  motion 

dK 
dL     f,\. 

Again  we  have 

hence 

d  dL 

dt  d<jr 

Y  d<t,          \  at  j 
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Farther  we  have  E 

ii^m     m  ; 

dij,       dij,    Y      d$   v  t 

Hence   the   whole  contribution   from  L   to   the  ^-equation  of 
motion  is 

{dt     4  p  \  s    #/         v  m  ) w 

Lastly,  the  contribution  from  Z  is  the  same  as  the  whole  from 
T  in  §  318  (29"') ;  so  that  we  have 

d  dZ     dZ     ,,    ,,  ■,-      .,    ,,  v 
at  dif/      dip 


w, 


,{d{w)  diw)  :.     V    ,1(4:4,)     <i(*,«1 

and  the  completed  ^-equation  of  motion  is 

±M_dZ  +  /dty)    dj*)\,    /£(*)  _  d^\  0  + 
<ft  <ty     <ty      V  ety        <ty  /        \  <«        dip  i 

V  At  )    «v 

It  is  important  to  remark  thai  the  coefficient  of  <£  in  this  in- 
equation is  equal  f.uil  of  opposite  sign  to  the-  coefficient  of  ^  in 
the  ^-equation.      [Compare  Example  G  (19)  below.] 

Proceeding  as  in  §  318  (29iv)  (2*3*),  we  have  in  respect  to  Z  E 
precisely  tlie  same  fornudits  as  there  in  respect  to  T.     The  terms 
involving  first  powers  of  the  velocities  simply,  balance  in  the 
sum  ;  and  we  find  finally 

dZ      (dL\     dt*±\K     ,  -      .,  ,,, 

where    d(ifc#,...)    denotes    differentiation    on    the  supposition    of 
i^,  £,  ...  variable;  and  (  constant,  where  it  appears  explicitly. 
Now  with  this  notation  wo  have 
dL     (dL\      di#7  *, .. 
dt  =  \dt)  +        W 
dK_  fd£ 
dt  ~  \dt. 
Hence  from  {/)  we  have 
dT     d(Z  +  L  +  K) 


+  (*)*+(+)++ 


dt 


dt  ' 


dt 


-  =  *f  +  *<£ 
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Take,  for  ilh^rni.di/n,  Examples  (E)  and  (F)  from  above;  it) 
which  we  have 

L  ■=  ma  (x#  -  yx), 

%  =  $  ma'  (sin'  &4>'  +  6"), 

L=-muasm$d, 

Write  out  explicitly  in  each  case  equations  (/)  and  (g),  and 
verify  taem  by  direct  work  from  the  equations  of  motion  forming 
the  conclusions  of  the  examples  as  treated  above  (remembering 
that  d  and  u  are  to  be  regarded  as  given  explicit  functions  of  t). 


[Example  (E)] 


and  [Example  (F)] 


;  (G). — Preliminary  to  Gyrostalia  connexions  and  to 
Fluid  Motion.  Let  there  be  one  or  more  co-ordinates  x>  X'  e^- 
wbich  do  not  appear  in   the  coefficients  of  velocities  in  the 

expression  for  T;  tbat  is  to  say  let  —  =0,  -r— ,  =0,  etc.    The 
esponding  to  these  co-ordinates  become 
d  AT 


Farther  let  us  suppose  tbat  the  force-components  X,  X',  etc. 
corresponding  to  tlie  co-ordinates  %,  jj,  etc.  are  each  zero:  we 
shall  have 


,1T 


.    dT 


.  ...v    ~=C",ete (2 

dx        *  d%        '  K  ■ 

or,  expanded  accord  inr;  to  previous  notation  [318  (29)], 

tys  x)  $+  W»x)  4+  ■■■  +  (x.  x)x+  box')x  +  — 
(<!>,x')f+  W>>x') <£+•■■  +  (x'  x) x  +  (x  x) x  +  ■■■ 


Hence,  if  we  put 

(fx)^  +  (*x)*  + 


(3), 


-(*). 
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(x>x)x+(x>x')x  +  ■ 
(x'-x)x+(x'>x')x'+ 


Resolving  these  for  \,  ^',  . 


(x",xW.x">.  -- 
(x",x'>,(x",x',),.•■ 


(C-P)4 


(x'xW.x'V-  j(C'-P')* 
(x'">  x')>(x'".x")>" 


(x.x).  (x.x').  fox").  -■ 
(x'.x).  (x''X').  (x'.x")>  ■■■ 
(x".x).  (x^xO.  (x".x").  ■■ 


•(J). 


anil  symmetrical  expressions  for  ^',  ^",  ...,   or,  e 

them  short, 

X=(C,C)(C-P)  +  (C',C")(C'-F)  + 
x'=(C",C)(C-i')  +  (^C")(C"-^)  + 


where  (C,  <?),  {C,  C"),  (C,<7),  ...  denote  functions  of  the  r< 
co-ordinates  i]/,  tj>,  8,  ....  It  ia  to  he  remembered  that,  because 
(X. X')  =  (x'> X>.  <X>  X")  =  &"> X).  we  see  from  (6)  that 
(C,  <7)  =  (C',C),  {G,G")=(0",  C),  (C,  C")  =  {G",  C),  and  so  on. ..(8). 
The  following  formulas  for  x>X>  ■■->  condensed  in  respect  to 
G,  C,  C"  by  aid  of  the  notation  (14)  below,  and  expanded  in. 
respect  to  iji,  <j>,  ...,  by  (4),  will  also  be  useful. 


x-^- «+■"''*+•••> 


X-£-m+r++-)\ 


-(0,0) 
-(0,0) 

1 

(+.x) 

(0,C').tf,x') 
h(C,<7).  (*,*') 

M' 

-(C,0).(^x) 

+  (C',C').»,X' 

The  elimination  of  %,  \,  ...  from  T  by  these   expressions  for 
VOL.  I.  21 
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■  tliem  is  fucilitnteil  by  remarking  that,  sis  it  is  a  quadratic  func- 

tion of  ^,  0,  ...  x,  ^',  ...,  ve.  have 

„     .(,dT      .dT  .dT     „dT        ) 

T=H'I'j1  +  <1>-tl  +  -+X~+X--  +  -\- 

Hence  by  (3), 

so  that  we  have  now  only  liesi  powers  of  ^,  x',  ■■■  to  eliminate. 
Gleaning  out  x,  \',  ...  from  the  first  group  of  terms,  and  denoting 
by  jT0  the  part  of  T  not  oontiiinini;  ^  x'»  ■**>  we  ^ni^ 

J,=  !'.  +  5{[»,x)*+(+,x)*+-+qx 
+  [(+,x')*  +  (Ax')*  +  -+<?']x 

+ I, 

orj  according  to  the  notation  of  (4), 

Eliminating  now  ^,  %,  ...  by  (7)  we  find 
T=T,  +  J  (C7. 0)  (0* -  f)  +  2  C7.  ")  C7*7'  -  "")  +  ("i  c")  <c'*  -  O 
+  ■■•) (")■ 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  second  powers,  and  products,  not 
first  powers,  of  the  velocity-components  iji,  <p,  ...  appear  in  this 
expression.      We  may  write,  it  thus  :■ — 

T=Z>  +  K (12), 

where  2E  denotes  a  quadratic  function  of  if ,  <£,  . . . ,  as  follows : — 
3C=  T„-${{C,  G)r  +  2  (0,  C")  PF'  +  (C,  C")  F*  +...}.. ..(13), 
and  .ffa  quantity  independent  of  ip,  <j>,  ...,  as  follows: — 

K=l{(C,C)Ca  +  2(C,C')CC'+(C',C')C'5+...} (14). 

Next,  to  eliminate  x,  x\  ■••  from  tin:  Liij:r^ni:i>'s  equations,  we 
have,  in  virtue  of  (12)  and  of  the  constitutions  of  T,  %  and  K, 

dT     dTdi      dTdi'       .        dZ 

—  + ^+ *  +etc.  =  —  - (15), 

dip      d%  dip     djl  dip  dij/ 

where  -^ ,   -4  ,  etc.  are  to  be  found  by  (7)  or  (0),  and  therefore 

dip     diji 
are  simply  the  coefficients  of  if/  in  (9) ;  so  that  we  have 

%.- M,  %—ir (1G), 

dip  dip 

where  M,M'  are  functions  of  ip,<fr,  ...  explicitly  expressed  by 
(10).     Using  (16)  in  (15)  we  find 
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—  =  —  +  CM+CM  +etc (17).      °' 

Again  remarking  that  3E  +  K  contains  iji,  both  as  it  appeared 
originally  in  T,  and  us  lavllioi-  introduced  in  the  expressions  (7) 
fornix'*  ■■-)  we  see  that 


And  by  (9)  we  have 


d4>       dty        dip 


which,  used  in  the  preceding,  gives 
I  ,_     _.     df     „/ ,  rfJf      .  dN        \     _  / .  <£*/"      .  i&V'        \  tiff 

Hence 

■ff     dt     dK         l.dM     ,dX        \ 

*r3j~#+aA**f  +*#  +  "7 <18>> 

where  2  denotes  summation  with  regard  to  the  constants  C, 
C,  etc. 

Usingtiisand  (17)  in  the  L;i^';^e'K //-equation,  we  find  finally 
for  the  i/<-«qua!ion  of  motion  ni  terms  of  the  non-ignored  co- 
ordinates alone,  and  conclude  (.he  syjnmotrjcal  equations  for  i/i, 
etc.,  as  follows, 


dt\ty)~ 

dZ 

-{(f 

ds\j, 

(,IM 

->- 

* 

d  /dffiN 

dt  \d<j>)  ' 

dtj,* 

M(f- 

dM\, 
df)' 

/dN 

-3'- 

=* 

d  rdZ\ 
dt\d&)~ 

rf® 

*«*- 

dM\  , 

-df)* 

fdO 

§)+- 

i +^ff 

0 

[Compare  Example  !■''  («)  above.  It  iii  important  to  remark 
that  in  each  equation  of  motion  the  first  power  of  the  related 
velocity-component  disappears ;  and  the  coellideut  of  each  of  tho 
other  velocity-components  in  this  equation  is  equal  but  of  opposite 
sign  to  the  coefficient  of  the  velocity-component  corresponding  to 
this  equation,  in  the  equation  corresponding  to  that  other  velocity- 
component] 

21—2 
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i;  iik,;  mi  of  The  equation  of  energy,  found  as  above  [J  318  (29iv)  and 

(29')],  is 

d(Z  +  K)      ,  . 

-^ — i-=*^  +  *^,  +  etc (20). 

The  interpretation,  considering  (12),  is  obvious.  The  contrast 
with  Example  F  (g)  is  most  instructive. 

Sab-J'Jxample   (G,). — Take,  from  above,  Example  C,   case  (a) : 
and  put  $  =  ty  +  6;  also,  for  brevity,  ■mf  +  na3=B,'ii(b"^k')  —  A, 

,'im|  nab  =  c.     We  bave* 

and  from  this  find 

^  =  0,     ~=Ji^  +  c(2^  +  e')cos^  +  if(1i+m; 

Ul/'  £fl/< 

—  =-^(i£  +  0)sin0,    —.=c$cos6  +  B  {$  +  &), 

Here  the  co-ordinate  0  alone,  and  not  the  co-ordinate  <J/,  appears 
in  tbc  coefficients.  Suppose  now  *=  0  [which  is  the  case  con- 
sidered at  the  end  of  C  («)  above].     We  have  —  —  C,  and 

d$ 
deduce 

,      C-(eo*0  +  £}4 
^       A  +  B  +  2ecos6  ' 

=  ${ij>[C+(ccoii8+B)6]  +  B4) 


A  +  B  + 

AB~<?c< 


®=*I7TO 


•  Remarit  that,  according  (o  the  alteration  from  jt,  f,  tj>,  0,  to  $,  iji,  8,  6, 

as  independent  variables. 


e  {     )  indicates  the  original  n 
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and  the  one  equation  of  the  motion  becomes  '.' 

d(AB-cl<XK*0    A      ,frd(A2-<eaa*&\_         dK 
dt\A  +  B  +  2e cos 6    J     S      d8\A  +  £  +  2ccm$)  d6  ' 

which  is  to  he  fully  integrated  first,  by  multiplying  by  dO  and 
integrating  once;  and  then  solving  for  t!>,  and  integrating  again 
with  respect  to  8.  The  first  integral,  being  simply  the  equation 
of  energy  integrated,  is  [Example  G  (20)] 

%,  =  j®d6-K; 
and  the  final  integral  is 

t-ha    !  AB-wtB      

)     V  2  (A  +  B  +  2a  cos  0)  (J'UdV  -  K) " 

In  the  particular  case  in  which  the  motion  commences  from  'i 
rest,  or  is  such  that  it  can  be  brought  to  rest  by  proper  applica-  ••• 
tions  of  force-components,  "I",  <E>,  etc.  without  any  of  the  force- 
components  X,  X',  etc.,  we  have  C  =  0,  C'-O,  etc.;  and  the 
elimination  of  x,  x''  e^c.  by  (;1)  renders  1'  »■  homogeneous  quad- 
ratic function  of  \j/,  <p,  etc.  without  C,  C",  etc. ;  and  the  equations 
of  motion  become 

d  dT      dT 


dtdf 
d  dT 

df 
dT 

tit  dti 
d  dT 
dt  M 

dT 

~d$  ~ 

We  conclude  that  on  the  suppositions  made,  the  elimination  of 
the  velocity-components  corresponding  to  the  non-appearing  co- 
ordinates gives  an  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  in  terms 
of  the  remaining  vol  a  c  it  v -components  and  corresponding  co- 
ordinates which  maybe  used  in  the  generalised  equations  just 
as  if  these  were  the  sole  co-ordinates.  The  reduced  number  of 
equations  of  motion  thus  found  suffices  for  the  determination 
of  the  co-ordinates  which  they  involve  without  the  necessity 
for  knowing  or  finding  the  other  co-ordinates.  If  the  farther 
question  be  put, — to  determine  the  ignored  co-ordinates,  it  is  to 
be  answered  by  a  simple  integration  of  equations  (7)  with 
0  =  0,0'=  0,  etc. 

One  obvious  case  of  application  for  this  example  is  a  system  in 
which  any  number  of  fly  wheels,  that  is  to  say.  bodies  which  are 
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kinetically  symmetrical  round  an  axis  jj:  2S5),  are  pivoted  fric- 
tionlessly  on  any  moveable  part  of  the  system.  In  this  case 
with  the  particular  supposition  C  =  0,  C"  =  0,  etc.,  the  result  is 
simply  that  the  motion  is  the  same  as  if  each  fly  wheel  were 
deprived  of  moment  of  inertia  round  its  bearing  axis,  that  is  to 
say  reduced  to  a  line  of  matter  fixed  in  Uio  position  of  this  axis 
and  having  unchanged  moment  of  inertia  round  any  axis  per- 
pendicular to  it.  But  if  C,  C,  etc.  be  not  each  zero  we  have  a 
case  embracing  a  very  interesting  <:!;iss  of  dynamical  problems 
in  which  the  motion  of  a  system  having  what  we  may  call 
gyrostatic  links  or  connexions  is  the  subject.  Example  (D) 
above  is  an  example,  in  which  there  is  just  one  fly  wheel  and  one 
moveable,  body  on  which  it  is  pivoted.  The  ignored  co-ordinate 
is  if/;  and  supposing  now  *  to  be  zero,  we  have 

i-i(L-«mt)-0 la). 

If  we  suppose  C  =  0  all  tie  tonus  iinvi:;^  3'  Cor  si  factor  vanish 
and  the  motion  is  the  same  as  if  the  fly  wheel  were  deprived  of 
inertia  round  its  bearing  axis,  and  ivc  had  simply  the  motion  of 
the  "ideal  rigid  body  1'Q"  to  consider.  But  when  C  does  not 
vanish  we  eliminate  1^  from  the  equations  by  means  of  (a).  It 
is  important  to  remark  that  in  every  case  of  Example  (G)  in 
which  (7  =  0,  C"  =  0,  etc.  the  motion  at  each  instant  possesses  the 
property  {§  312  above)  of  having  loss  kinetic  energy  than  any 
other  motion  for  which  the  velocity-components  of  the  non-ignored 
co-ordinates  have  the  same  values. 

Take  for  another  example  the  final  form  of  Example  C  above, 
putting  B  for  0,  and  A  for  nk1  +  A .     We  have 

T=l{(E  +  Fcoa'0)<p*  +  B(i,cose+<i>y  +  A&)  ...(22). 
Here  neither  ij/  nor  ^)  appears  in  the  coeaicjent.s.    Let  us  suppose 
$  =  0,  and  eliminate  <j>,  to  let  us  ignore  <£.     We  have 

—  =  J(JcoBfl  +  ^)  =  C. 

Hence  <£  =  ■£-£  cos  0 (23), 

lE  =  ^{(E-t-Fcoa'6)^  +  A0!} (24), 

and  *"=*  J (25). 

The  place  of  x  *n  (9)  aoove  is  now  taken  by  <£,  and  comparing 
with  (23)  we  find 

3/=cos0,  iV=0,  0  =  0. 
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Hence,  and  as  AT  is  constant,   the   equations  of   motion  {19)  Jj£ 

dt  dijf      difi 


..  (27). 


,  d  d®     d%     n   .     .  -      _ 

and  -.  -  ■ —  +  C  sin  Stir  =  © 

dt  dO      dt) 

and,  usmi:  (21)  and  t xp;n i-li uy, 

s  tSinW-*. 

-40  +  Fsin$ cos $^  +  C  sin  0<p = 0  J 
A  most  important  case  for  the  "  ignoration  of  co-ordinates"  is 
presented  by  a  largo  class  of  problems  regarding  the  motion  of 
frictionless  incmiipressible  Jkiid  in  which  we  can  ignore  the 
infinite  number  of  co-ordinates  of  ir.dividmd  portions  of  the  fluid 
and  take  into  account  only  the  co-ordinates  which  suffice  to 
specify  the  whole  boundary  of  the  fluid,  including  the  bounding 
surfaces  of  any  rigid  or  flexible  solids  immersed  in  the  fluid. 
The  analytical  working  out  of  Exampli: ■{{'■■)  shows  in  fact  that  when 
the  motion  is  such  as  could  be  produced  from  rest  by  merely 
moving  the  boundary  of  the  fluid  without  applying  force  to  its 
individual  particles  otherwise  than  by  the  transmitted  fluid 
pressure  we  have  exactly  the  case  of  C  =  0,  C'-O,  etc.:  and 
Lagrange's  generalised  equations  with  ihe  kinetic  energy  expressed' 
in  terms  of  velocity-corn ijoiients  o-iaiplH.el\  specifying  the  motion 
of  the  boundary  are  available.      Thus, 

320.  Problems  in  fluid  motion  of  remarkable  interest  and  k 
importance,  not  hitherto  attacked,  are  very  readily  solved  by  i* 
the  aid  of  Lagrange's  generalized  equations  of  motion.  For 
brevity  we  shall  designate  a  mass  which  is  absolutely  incom- 
pressible, and  absolutely  devoid  of  resistance  to  change  of  shape, 
by  the  simple  appellation  of  a  liquid.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  matter  perfectly  satisfying  this  definition  does  not  exist 
in  nature:  but  we  shall  sec  (under  properties  of  matter)  how 
nearly  it  is  approached  by  water  and  other  common  real 
liquids.  And  we  shall  find  that  much  practical  and  interesting 
information  regarding  their  true  motions  is  obtained  by  deduc- 
tions from  the  principles  of  abstract  dynamics  applied  to  the 
ideal  perfect  liquid  of  our  definition.     It  follows  from  Example 
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t  (G)  above  (and  several  other  proofs,  some  of  them  more 
synthetical  in  character,  will  be  given  in  our  Second  Volume,) 
that  the  motion  of  a  homogeneous  liquid,  whether  of  infinite 
extent,  or  contained  in  a  finite  closed  vessel  of  any  form,  with 
any  rigid  or  flexible  bodies  moving  through  it,  if  it  has  ever 
been  at  rest,  is  the  same  at  each  instant  as  that  determinate 
motion  (fulfilling,  §  312,  the  condition  of  having  the  least, 
possible  kinetic  energy)  which  would  be  impulsively  produced 
from  rest  by  giving  instantaneously  to  every  part  of  the 
bounding  surface,  and  of  the  surface  of  each  of  the  solids 
within  it,  its  actual  velocity  at  that  instant.  So  that,  for 
example,  however  long  it  may  have  been  moving,  if  all  these 
surface*  were  suddenly  or  gradually  brought  to  rest,  the  whole 
fluid  mass  would  come  to  rest  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  if 
none  of  the  surfaces  is  flexible,  but  we  have  one  or  more  rigid 
bodies  moving  in  any  way  through  the  liquid,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  forces,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  motion 
at  any  instant  will  depend  solely  on  the  finite  number  of  co- 
ordinates and  component  velocities,  specifying  the  position  and 
motion  of  those  bodies,  whatever  may  be  the  positions  reached 
by  particles  of  the  fluid  (expressible  only  by  an  infinite  number 
of  co-ordinates).  And  an  expression  for  the  whole  kinetic 
energy  in  terms  of  such  elements,  finite  in  number,  is  precisely 
what  is  wanted,  as  we  have  seen,  as  the  foundation  of  Lagrange's 
equations  in  any  particular  case. 

It  will  clearly,  in  the  hydrodyn  anneal,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
be  a  homogeneous  lyuadratie  function  of  the  components  of  velo- 
city, if  referred  to  an  invariable  co-ordinate  system;  and  the 
coefficients  of  the  several  terras  will  in  general  be  functions  of 
the  co-ordinates,  (tic  detcriniiiaiioo  of  v  inch  follows  immediately 
from  the  solution  of  the  minimum  problem  of  Example  (3)  §  317, 
in  each  particular  case. 

Example  (1). — -'1  ball  set  in  motion  /hr/'"oJi  a  mass  of  incom- 
pressible fluid  extending  hijindrfij  iit  all  direction*  on  one  side  of 
an  iiifudte  plan?,  arid  originally  at  rust.  Let  x,  y,  a  he  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  centre  of  the  hall  at  time  (,  with  reference  to 
rectangular  axes  through  a  iixed  point  0  of  the  bounding  plane, 
with  OX  perpendicular  to  this  plane.     If  at  any  instant  either 
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■:  z  of  tlie  Telocity  bo  reversed,  liic  kinetic  energy  Kinefics 
will  clearly  be  unchanged,  and  hence  no  terms  y~,  i.i,  or  ./■//  c;m  i:q-;d. 
appear  in  the  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  ;  which,  on  this 
account,  and   because   of   ihe   symmetry  of  circumstances   with 
reference  to  y  and  s,  is 

Also,  we  see  that  P  and  Q  nj-o  functions  of  x  simply,  since  the 
circumstances  eve  .similar  fur  all  values  of  y  ami  z.  Hence,  by 
differentiation, 

dT  dT  dT 


s(f)=«+ 


6 U* )~        dx    '    iiUj 

and  the  equations  of  motion  are 

Principles  sufficient  for  a  practical  solution  of  tie  problem  of 
determining  f  and  Q  will  be  given  Liter.  la  the  meantime,  it 
is  obvious  that  each  decreases  as  x  increases.  Hence  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  show  that 

321.     A  ball    projected    through   a   liquid   perpendicularly  Effector* 

from  an  infinite  piano  boundary,  and  influenced  by  no  other  otitic  n..,- 
ibrees  than  those  of  fluid  pressure,  experiences  a  gradual  uc- nin-.IUi  ii 
celeration,  quickly  approximating  to  a  limiting  velocity  which 
it  sensibly  reaches  when  its  distance  from  the  plane  is  many 
times  its  diameter.  But  if  projected  -parallel  to  the  plane,  it 
experiences,  as  the  resultant  of  fluid  pressure,  a  resultant  attrac- 
tion towards  the  plane.  The  former  of  these  results  is  easily 
proved  by  first  considering  projection  towards  the  plane  (in 
which  case  the  motion  of  the  ball  will  obviously  be  retarded), 
and  by  taking  into  account  the  general  principle  of  reversibility 
(§  272)  which  has  perfect  application  in  the  ideal  ease  of  a  per- 
fect liquid.     The  second  result  is  less  easily  foreseen  without 
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the  aid  of  Lagrange's  analysis ;  but  it  is  an  obvious  consequence 
of  the  Hamiltouian  form  of  his  equations,  as  stated  in  words 
emiiijt      in   §   319    above.       In    the    precisely    equivalent    case,    of    a 
twi$\    liquid  extending  infinitely  in  all  directions,  and  given  at  rest; 
'sideinde  aQ^  tw0  e(lus^  balls  projected  through  it  with  equal  velocities 
e"tSn     perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  their  centres — the  result  that 
the  two  halls  will  seem  to  attract  one  another  is  most  re- 
markable, and  very  suggestive. 

.vdro-  Example    (2). — A    solid  fiymmnlrir'A   round   an   axis,   moving 

ample*  throv.yh   a   liquid  so   as   to   l:<<ep   its  axis   alv;oys  in   one  plane. 

Let  u)  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  hotly  at  any  instant  about 
any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  piano,  and  lot  u  and  q  he  the 
component  velocities  along  mul  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
figure,  of  any  chosen  point,  C,  of  the  body  in  this  line.  By  the 
general  principle  stated  in  §  320  (since  changing  the  sign  of 
u  cannot  :i]ti.T  tin!  kinol.it:  energy),  we  have 

T=Hl*+2f+r>J  +  H*i) («), 

where  A,  B,  ji'.,  and  E  arc  con,=aan!s  depending  on  the  figure  of 

tho  body,  its  mass,  and  the  density  of  the  liquid.     Now  let  v 

denote  the  velocity,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  of  a  point  which 

Cm  toe  of  we  ijhall  call  the  cadre  of  reaction,  being  a  point  in  the  axis  and 

at   a   distance  ~  from   G,  so  that  (§  87)  q  =  v—sw.     Then, 

denoting  yf — =■  by  p.,  we  have  T—  \{Au3  +  Bv1  +  /iu>*) {a1). 

Let  x  and  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  tho  centre  of  reaction  relatively 
to  any  fixed  rectangular  axes  in  the  plane  of  motion  of  tlie  axis 
of  figure,  and  let  f)  be  the  angle  between  this  line  and  OX,  at 
any  instant,  so  that 

u=£  w  =  acos0  +  #sm0,  u=-£sin0  +  #cos0 (o). 

Substituting  in  T,  differentiating,  and  retaining  the  notation 
u,  v  where  convenient  for  brevity,  we  have 


=  {A-B)u 
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Hence  the  equations  of  motion  are  d™iml«l 

p0-(A-B)uv  =  L,  1  

d{Au«»$-Bvunff)      r     d(Awsme  +  Bv<io%e)_Y\  (4 
dt  '  dt  J 

where  X,  Y  are  the  component  forces  in  lines  through  C  parallel 
to  OX  and  0  Y,  and  L  the  couple,  applied  to  the  body. 

Denoting  by  X,  £,  ij  the  impulsive  couple,  and  the  components 
of  impulsive  force  through  C,  required  to  produce  the  motion  at 
any  instant,  we  have  of  course  [S  ~H'i  (■■■)', 


(•J), 


,     dT        ■         dT  dT  ,, 

and  therefore  by  (c),  and  (b), 
«-i«oo.e  +  ,»m«),  O.l(-i»in»  +  ,ooa»),    »=£ (/), 

and  the  equations  of  motion  become 

The  simple  case  of  X=  0,  F=  0,  £  =  0,  is  particularly  interesting. 
In  it  £  and  jjarc  each.  coiiHUint;  and  wo  may  therefore  choose  the 
axes  OX,  OY,  so  that  -q  shall  vanish.  Thus  we  have,  in  {$),  two 
lirst  integrals  of  t!io  equations  of  motion;  and  they  become 

.-*<=?♦¥)• '"lir'— ^ 

and  the  first  of  equations  (A)  becomes 

<F0     A-B  „  .    ,.     .  ,„ 

^  +  W^sm2(5  =  0 & 

In  this  let,  for  a  moment,  20  =  $,  and  £s=g7iW.    It  becomes 


which  is  the  equation  of  motion  of  a  common  pendulum,   of 
mass  W,  moment  of  inertia  /j.  round  its  fixed  axis,  and  length 
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h  from  axis  to  centre  of  gravity;  if  <£  bo  ilio  angle  from 
the  position  of  equilibrium  to  the  position  at  time  L  As  we 
shall  see,  under  kinetics,  the  final  integral  of  this  equation 
expresses  <f>  in  terms  of  t  by  means  of  an  elliptic  function. 
By  using  the  value  thus  found  for  6  or  \<$>,  in  (k),  we  have 
equations  giving  x  and  y  in  terms  of  (  by  common  integration  ; 
and  thus  the  full  solution  of  our  present,  problem  is  reduced  to 
quadratures.  The  detailed  working  out  to  exhibit,  both  the  actual 
curve  described  by  the  centre  of  reaction,  and  the  position  of 
the  axis  of  the  body  at  any  instant,  is  highly  interesting.  It  is 
very  easily  done  approximately  for  the  case  of  very  small  angular 
vibrations;  that  is  to  say,  when  either  A  —  B  is  positive,  and 
$  always  very  small,  or  A  —  B  negative,  and  <j>  very  nearly 
equal  to  jtir.  Eat  without  attending  at  present  to  the  final 
integrals,  rigorous  or  approximate,  we  see  from  (/,')  and  (?)  that 

322.  If  a  solid  of  revolution  in  an  infinite  liquid,  be  set  in 
motion  round  any  axis  perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  figure,  or 
simply  projected  in  any  direction  without  rotation,  it  will  move 
with  its  axis  always  in  one  plane,  and  every  point  of  it  moving 
only  parallel  to  this  plane;  and  the  strange  evolutions  which 
it  will,  in  general,  peri-inn,  are  perfectly  defined  by  comparison 
with  the  common  pendulum  thus.  First,  for  brevity,  we  shall 
r  call  by  the  name  of  qimdruntul  penihiliun  (which  will  be  further 
exemplified  in  various  cases  described  later,  under  electricity 
and  magnetism;  lor  instance,  an  elongated  mass  of  soft  iron 
pivoted  on  a  vertical  axis,  in  a  "uniform  field  of  magnetic 
force"),  a  body  moving  about  an  axis,  according  to  the  same 
law  with  reference  to  a  quadrant  on  each  side  of  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  as  the  common  pendulum  with  reference  to  a  half 
circle  on  each  side. 

Let  now  the  body  in  question  be  set  in  motion  by  an  im- 
pulse, f,  in  any  line  through  the  centre  of  reaction,  and  an 
impulsive  couple  X  in  the  plane  of  that  line  and  the  axis.  This 
will  (as  will  be  proved  later  in  the  theory  of  statical  couples) 
have  the  same  effect  as  a  simple  impulse  f  (ripp'iod  to  a  point, 
if  not  of  the  real  body,  connected  with  it  by  an  imaginary  in- 
ihiiiely  light  f'r.'imewi'irk)  in  a  certain  fixed  line,  which  we  shall 
call  the  line  of  resultant  impulse,  or  of  resultant  momentum, 
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being  parallel  to  the  former  line,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  Moti 


(§  205)  equal  to  f.  The  body  will  move  ever  afterwards 
according  to  the  following  conditions  : — (1.)  The  angular  velo- 
city follows  the  law  of  the  quadrantal  pendulum.  (2.)  The 
distance  of  the  centre  of  reaction  from  the  line  of  resultant 
impulse  varies  simply  as  the  angular  velocity.  (3.)  The 
velocity  of  the  centre  of  reaction  parallel  to  the  line  of 
impulse  is  found  by  dividing  the  excess  of  the  whole  con- 
stant energy  of  the  motion  above  the  part  of  it  due  to  the 
angular  velocity  round  the  centre  of  reaction,  by  half  the 
momentum.  (4.)  If  A,  B,  and  ft  denote  constants,  depending 
on  the  mass  of  the  solid  and  its  distribution,  the  density  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  solid,  such  that 

T-,  v..  —  are  the  linear  velocities,  and  the  angular  velocity, 
A    IS     /*  ° 

respectively  produced  by  an  impulse  f  along  the  axis,  an  im- 
pulse fin  a  line  through  the  centre  of  reaction  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  and  an  impulsive  couple  \  in  a  plane  through  the 
axis ;  the  length  of  the  simple  gravitation  pendulum,  whose 
motion  would  keep  time  with  the  periodic  motion  in  question, 

is  -^  .-,,;,  and,  when  the  angular  motion  is  vibratory,  the 

vibrations  will,  according  as  A  >  B,  or  A  <  B,  be  of  the 
axis,  or  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  vibrating  on 
each  side  of  the  line  of  impulse.  The  angular  motion  will 
in  fact  be  vibratory  if  the  distance  of  the  line  of  resultant 
D  pulse    from    the    centre    of  reaction    is    anything    less  than 

/— — T^r where  a  denotes  the  inclination  of  the  im- 
AB 

pulse  to  the  initial  position  of  the  axis.     In  this  case  the  path 

of  the  centre  of  reaction  will  he  a  sinuous  curve  symmetrical  on 

the  two  sides  of  the  line  of  impulse ;  every  time  it  cuts  this  line, 

the  angular  motion  will  reverse,  and  the  maximum  inclination 

will  be  attained  ;  and  every  time  the  centre  of  reaction  is  at  its 

greatest  distance  on  either  side,  the  angular  velocity  will  be  at 

its  greatest,  positive  or  negative,  value,  and  the  linear  velocity  of 


v* 
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the  centre  of  reaction  will  be  at  its  least.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  line  of  the  resultant  impulse  be  at  a  greater  distance  than 

fj> — ~~  fr°m  the  centre  of  reaction,  the  angular  motion 

will  be  always  in  one  direction,  but  will  increase  and  diminish 
periodically,  and  the  centre  of  reaction  will  describe  a  sinuous 
curve  on  one  side  of  that  line ;  being  at  its  greatest  and  least 
deviations  when  the  angular  velocity  is  greatest  and  least.  At 
the  same  points  the  curvature  of  the  path  will  be  greatest  and 
least  respectively,  and  the  linear  velocity  of  the  describing 
point  will  be  least  and  greatest. 

323.  At  any  instant  the  component  linear  velocities  along 
and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  solid  will  be  — -. — ■  and 

—  „  -  respectively,  if  $  be  its  inclination  to  the  line  of  re- 
sultant impulse 

distance  of  the  centre  of  reaction  from  that  line.  The  whole 
kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  will  be 

fcoa'g     gWfl     gy 

%A     "*"     2B     ■*"  2/* ' 

and  the  last  term  is  what  we  have  referred  to  above  as  the 
part  due  to  rotation  round  the  centre  of  reaction  (defined  in 
§  321).  To  stop  the  whole  motion  at  any  instant,  a  simple 
impulse  equal  and  opposite  to  £  in  the  fixed  "line  of  resultant 
impulse"  will  suffice  (or  an  equal  and  parallel  impulse  in  any 
line  through  the  body,  with  the  proper  impulsive  couple,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  already  referred  to). 

324.  From  L;igv;iiigi..^  equations  applied  as  above  to  the  case 
of  a  solid  of  revolution  moving  through  a  liquid,  the  couple 
which  must  be  kept  applied  to  it  to  prevent  it  from  turning  is 
immediately  found  to  bo 

uv{A-B), 
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if  u  and  v  be  the  component  velocities  along  and  perpendicular  Mut™  ..r 
to  the  axis,  or  [§  321  (/)]  j^b0* 

p(A-B)mnS0  "" 

if,  as  before,  £  be  the  generating  impulse,  and  0  the  angle  be- 
tween its  line  and  the  axis.  The  direction  of  this  couple  must 
be  such  as  to  prevent  8  from  diminishing  or  from  inetvasing, 
according  as  A  or  B  is  the  greater.  The  former  will  clearly 
be  the  case  of  a  flat  disc,  or  oblate  spheroid  :  the  latter  that  of 
an  elongated,  or  oval-shaped  body.  The  actual  values  of  A 
and  B  we  shall  learn  how  to  calculate  (hydrodynamics*:  .fur 
several  cases,  including  a,  boily  bounded  by  two  spherical  sur- 
faces cutting  one  another  at  any  angle  a  subimiltiple  of  two 
right  angles ;  two  complete  spheres  rigidly  connected ;  and  an 
oblate  or  a  prolate  spheroid. 

325.  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  turn  its  flat  side,  or  its  Observed 
length  (as  the  case  may  be),  across  the  direction  of  its  motion 
through  a  liquid,  to  which  the  accelerations  and  retardations  of 
rotatory  motion  described  in  §  !122  are  due,  and  of  which  we 
have  now  obtained  the  statical  measure,  is  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  statement  of  §  319  ;  and  is  closely  connected 
with  the  dynamical  explanation  of  many  curious  observations 
well  known  in  practical  mechanics,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned :— 

(1)  That  the  course  of  a  symmetrical  square-rigged  ship 
sailing  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  with  rudder  amidships  is 
unstable,  and  can  only  be  kept  by  manipulating  the  rudder  to 
check  infinitesimal  deviations; — and  that  a  child's  toy-boat, 
whether  "square-rigged"  or  "fore-and-aft  rigged*,"  cannot  be 

*  "Fore-and-aft"  tig  is  any  tig  in  which  (as  in  "cutters"  and  "  schooners") 
the  ohlef  anils  come  into  the  plane  of  mast  01  masts  and  keel,  by  the  action  of 
tha  wind  upon  the  sails  when  the  vessel's  head  is  to  wind.  This  position 
of  the  sails  is  unstable  when  tho  whid  is  ■ig'ni  jLstem.  Accordingly,  in 
"wearing"  a  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel  (that  is  to  say  turning  her  round 
Btera  to  wind,  from  sailing  with  the  wind  on  one  side  to  sailing  with  the 
wind  on  the  other  Bide)  the  mainsail  must  he  hauled  in  as  closely  as  may  be 
tuv/ai-ds  the  middle  position  before  the  wind  is  allowed  to  get  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  sail  from  that  on  which  it  had  been  pressing,  so  that  when  the  wind 
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Applications  got.  to  sail  permanently  before  the  wind  by  any  permanent  ad- 
djtutniiai  justment  of  rudder  and  sails,  and  that  (without  a  wind  vane,  or 
a  weighted  tiller,  acting  on  the  rudder  to  do  the  part  of 
steersman)  it  always,  after  running-  a  few  yards  before  the  wind, 
turns  round  till  nearly  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
wind  (either  "gibing"  first,  or  "luffing"  without  gibing  if  it 
is  a  cutter  or  schooner) ; — 

(2)  That  the  towing  rope  of  a  canal  boat,  when  the  rudder 
is  left  straight,  takes  a  position  in  a  vertical  plane  cutting  the 
axis  lefore  its  middle  point : — 

(3)  That  a  boat  sculled  rapidly  across  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  always  (unless  it  is  extraordinarily  unsy  in  metrical  in 
its  draught  of  water,  and  in  the  amounts  of  surface  exposed 
to  the  wind,  towards  its  two  ends)  requires  the  weather  oar 
to  be  worked  hardest  to  prevent  it  from  running  up  on  the 
wind,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  a  sailing  vessel  generally 
"carries  a  weather  helm*"  or  "gripes;"  and  that  still  more  docs 
so  a  steamer  with  sail  even  if  only  in  the  forward  half  of  her 
length — griping  so  badly  with  any  after  canvass "j*  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  steer  : — 

(4)  That  in  a  heavy  gale  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
often  found  impossible,  to  get  a  ship  out  of  "the  trough  of  the 
sea,"  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  at  all  without  rapid  motion 
ahead,  whether  by  steam  or  sails : — 

(5)  That  in  a  smooth  sea  with  moderate  wind  blowing 
parallel  to  the  shore,  a  sailing  vessel  heading  towards  the  shore 
with  not  enough  of  sail  set  can  only  be  saved  from  creeping 
ashore  by  setting  more  sail,  and  sailing  rapidly  towards  the 
shore,  or  the  danger  that  is  to  be  avoided,  so  as  to  allow  her  to 
be  steered  away  from  it.    The  risk  of  going  ashore  in  fulfilment 

(lots  got  en  the  other  side,  and  when  therefore  the  sail  dashes  serosa  through 
the  miii-ship  position  to  the  other  side,  carrying  imii.-i'.e  lioorn  and  gaff  with  it, 
the  range  of  this  sudden  motion,  which  is  called  "gibing,"  shall  be  as  small 

*  The  weather  side  of  any  object  is  the  side  of  it  towards  the  wind.  A  ship 
is  said  to  "carry  a  weather  helm"  when  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  "helm"  or 
"tiller"  permanently  on  the  weather  side  of  its  middle  position  (by  which  the 
rudder  is  held  towards  the  lee  side}  to  keep  the  ship  on  her  course. 

t  Hence  mizen  masts  are  altogether  condemned  in  modern  war-ships  by 
many  competent  nautirni  autLuriiios. 
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of  Lagrange's  equations  is  a  frequent  incident  of  "getting 
under  way"  while  lifting  anchor,  or  even  after  slipping  from 
moorings  :— 

(6)  That    an  elongated  rifle-bullet    requires  rapid  rot ation  and gu 
about  its  axis  to  keep  its  point  foremost. 

(7)  The  curious  motions  of  a  flat  disc,  oyster-shell,  or  the 
like,  when  dropped  obliquely  into  water,  resemble,  no  doubt,  to 
some  extent  those  described  in  §  o2'2.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  real  circumstances  differ  greatly,  because 
of  fluid  friction,  from  those  of  the  abstract  problem,  of  which 
we  take  leave  for  the  present. 

326.  Maupertuis'  celebrated  principle  of  Least  Action  has  L™»t 
been,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  regarded  rather  as  a  curious 
and  somewhat  perplexing  property  of  motion,  than  as  a  useful 
guide  in  kinetic  investigations.  We  are  strongly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  a  much  more  profound  importance 
will  he  attached  to  it,  not  only  in  abstract  dynamics,  but  in  the 
theory  of  the  several  branches  of  physical  science  now  beginning 
to  receive  dynamic  explanations.  As  an  extension  of  it,  Sir 
W.  R.  Hamilton*  has  evolved  his  method  of  Varying  Action, 
which  undoubtedly  must  become  a  most,  valuable  aid  in  future 
generalizations. 

What  is  meant  by  "  Action "  in  these  expressions  is,  unfor-  Action 
ttinately,  something  very  different  from  the  Actio  Agentis  de- 
fined by  Newtonj,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  much  less 
judiciously  chosen  word.     Taking  it,  however,  as  we  find  it,  Tim*n 
now  universally  used  by  writers  on  dynamics,  we  define  the  energy 
Action,    of  a    Moving  System  as    proportional    to    the    average 
kinetic  energy,  which  the  system  has  possessed  during  the  time 
from  any  convenient  epoch  of  reckoning,  multiplied  by  the  time. 
According  to  the  unit  generally  adopted,  the  action  of  a  system 
which  has  not  varied  in  its  kinetic  energy,  is  twice  the  amount 
of  the  energy  multiplied  by  the  time  from  the  epoch.     Or  if 
the   energy  has   been  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less, 

■  Phil.  Trans.  1834—1835. 

f  Which,  however  (i  'i-Wi,  ivc  linvc  trims'ite'l  ::  nctivity"  to  avoid  confusion. 

vol.  i.  22 
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the  action  at  time  t  is  the  double  of  what  we  may  call  the 

thw-irdegral    of  the   energy,  that  is   to  say,  it  is   what   is  de- 
noted in  the  integral  calculus  by 


2  fl 


where    T  denotes  the  kinetic  energy  at  any  time  t,  between 
the  epoch  and  t. 

Let  m  be  the  mass,  and  v  the  velocity  at  tirao  t,  of  any  one  of 
the  material  points  of  which  Ihe  system  is  composed.      We  have 

r-si™> (i), 

and  therefore,  if  A  denote  the  action  at  time  (, 


=/> 


■  m- 


This  may  he  put  otherwise  by  lulling  da  to  denote  the  space  de- 
scrihed  by  a  particle  in  lime  dr,  so  that  vd:-  =--  ds,  and  therefore 

A^ftmvds (3), 

or,  if  x,  '//,  a  hi;  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  -m  at  any  tmio, 

A  =  j-2,m(Mx  +  $dy  +  &dz) (4). 

Hence  we  might,  as  many  writers  in  fact  have  virtually  done, 
define  action  thus  : — 
spaceoter-       The  action  of  a  system  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  average 
roentuma."    momentum!!  for  ihe  spaces  described  by  the  particles  from  any 
era  each  multiplied  by  the  length  of  its  path. 

I*a*t  327.     The    principle    of   Least   Action   is  this  : — Of  all  the 

different  sets  of  paths  along  which  a  conservative  system  may 
he  guided  to  move  front  one  configuration  to  another,  with  the 
sum  of  its  potential  and  kinetic  energies  equal  to  a  given  con- 
stant, that  one  for  which  the  action  is  the  least  is  such  that 
the  system  will  require  only  to  be  started  with  the  proper 
General  velocities,  to  move  along  it  unguidod.  Consider  the  Problem  : — 
aim.  Given  the  whole  initial  kinetic  energy  ;  find  the  initial  velocities 

iTiehaim     through  one  given  configuration,  which  shall  send  the  system 
foreaiua       unguidod  to   another  specified  configuration.     This  problem  is 
uitidly  determinate,    but  generally  has  multiple  solutions 
renci-cd.       {§  303  below) ;  (or  only  imaginary  solutions.) 
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If  there  arc  any  real  solutions,  there  is  one  of  them  for  which  i«i: 
the  action  is  less  than  for  any  other  real  solution,  and  less  than 

for  any  constrainedly  ffuided   motion    with   proper  sum  of  po- 
tential and  kinetic  energies.     Compare  §§  3 -lb' — 3611  below. 

Let  x,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle,  in,  of  the  system, 
at  time  r,  and  V  tlie  potential  enerjry  of  the  system  in  its  parti- 
cular configuration  at  this  instant ;  and  let  ir,  he  required  to  find 
the  way  to  pass  from  one  fdveo  configuration  to  another  with 
velocities  at  eaeli  instae*  satisfying  the  condition 

3  Jm  (**+«?  +  «")  +  V=E,  a  constant (5), 

so  that  A,  or 

j^m,  (xdx  +  ydy  +  ills) 
may  he  the  least  possible 

Ey  the  metliod  of  variations  wc  muii  have  8j1  =  0,  where 

8A  =  f%m(MSx  +  ydfy  +  zd&s  +  &kdx  +  Sydy  +  hidz) (6). 

Taking  in  this  <lx  ■--■  Mt,  dy  -  ydt,  dr.  -  idr,  and  remarking  that 
Sm(aSa  +  08y  +  s&s)  =  W (7), 

/Sm(S**B  +  8^  +  &da)=  j'sTdr (8). 

Also  by  integration  by  parts, 
f^m{xdSx+  ...)  =  {%m(xBx+  ...)}-[Sm(x&x  +  ...)]-j%m(^x+...)drl 
where  [...]  and  {...}  denote  the  values  of  the  quantities  enclosed, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  motion  considered,  and  where, 
farther,  it  must  be  remembered  that  d£  =  xdr,  ete.  Hence, 
from  above, 

SA  =  {2m  (xSa  +  $ty  +  s8s)}  -  [5m  [xtx  +yhj  +  »Bs)] 

+  P^[8Z,-2m(aJ&B  +  #8y  +  s&0] (9). 

This,  it  may  bo  observed,  \xa  perfect'y  jaaieral  kineuiatical  expres- 
sion, unrestricted  by  any  terminal  or  kinetic  conditions.  Now 
in  the  present  problem  we  suppuse  the  initial  and  final  positions 
to  be  invariable.  Hence  the  terminal  variations,  8a:,  etc.,  must 
all  vanish,  and  therefore  the  integrated  expressions  {...},[...]  dis- 
appear. Also,  in  the  present  problem  8T=  -  8  V,  by  the  equation 
of  energy  (5).  Hence,  to  make  8.4  =  0,  since  the  intermediate 
variations,  8a;,  etc.,  are  quite  arbitrary,  subject  only  to  tie  cou- 
22—2 
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ditions  of  the  system,  we  must  have 

5»»(a&e+ySy  +  «S«)  +  8F=0 (10), 

which  [(4),  §  293  above]  is  the  general  variational  equation  of 
motion  of  a  conservative  system.      This  proves  the  proposition. 

f  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  as  jui  illustration  of  the  prin- 

ciple of  least  action,  to  derive  directly  from  it,  without  any  use 
of  Cartesian  co-ordinates,  Lu^n.ingu'.s  (Mjuaiions  in  generalize'! 
co-ordinates,  of  the  motion  of  a  conservative  system  [i  olS  (':!■]■)'. 
We  have 

A=f2Tdt, 
where  T  denotes  the  formula  of  §  313  (2).      If  now  we  put 

2<fc" 
so  that  </s*  =  (^,  ifr)  <fy"  +  2  (if,,  <j>)  tfydj,  +  etc. , 

we  have  J-fi4' 

8(<V) 


"A8**  +  ~w)  =rdisdi  +  j^dr 


-(<p,f)_dj,_  +  (,p;lt,)<76^^c. 


&d<f>  +  eta  +/d*8tt(Aeto.)  2", 

where  S^^tc.)  denotes  variation  dependent  on  the  explicit  ap- 
pearance of  t/f,  ^,  etc.  in  the  coefficients  of  the  quadratic  func- 
tion T,     The  second  chief  term  in  the  formula  for  ZA  is  clearly 

equal  to  I— .-  dhl;  a.nd  this,  integrated  by  parts,  becomes 

where  [  ]  denotes  the  difference  of  the  values  of  the  bracketed 
expression,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  time  jdt.  Thus  we 
have  finally 

\dT,,      dT, 


.# 


i  +  't±  fy  +  etc. 
«ty  J 
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So  far  we  have  a  purely  kinetnatical  formula.     Now  introduce  Principle  oi 
the  dynamical  c"rid:ri.ju  [:;  393  (7)]  applied 

f^c-v (10)".    ^™g* 

From  it  we  find  equations 

82'--(?s*+^!*«fc) w- 

Again,  we  have 

Wwr-gVga*  +  efc <10>"' 

Hence  (10)'  becomes 


dip  d<j>  J 

To  make  this  a  minimum  we  have 

d  dT     4T     dV     .     .  ,...,, 

_--^+  —  +  -=-  =  0,  etc (10)  i 

dtdtf,      dip     dip  *    ' 

which  are  the  required  equations  [§  318  (24)]. 

From  the  proposition  that  SA  =  0  implies  the  equations  of 
motion,  it  follows  that 
328.     In  any  unguided  motion  whatever,  of  a  conservative  why  called 
system,  the  Action  from  any  one  stated  position  to  any  other,  Kction™by 
though  not  necessarily  a  minimum,  fulfils  the  stationary  condi- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the  condition  that  the  variation  vanishes, 
which  secures  either  a  minimum  or  maximum,  or  maximum- 
minimum. 

This  can  scarcely  be  made  intelligible  without  mathematical  stationary 
language.  Let  (;e„  y„  s,),  (»a,  yt,  za),  etc.,  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  particles,  m^  mt,  etc.,  composing  the  system  :  at  any  time  t  of 
the  actual  motion.  Let  V  be  the  potential  energy  of  the  system, 
in  this  configuration ;  and  let  E  denote  the  given  value  of  the 
sum  of  the  potential  and  kinetic  energies.  The  equation  of 
energy  is — 

Choosing  any  part  of  the  :no:-;on,  fur  iiiBULiioc  that  from  time  0 
to  time  t,  we  have,  for  the  action  during  it, 


,i.J>- 


V)dr-Bt-\   Yd, (11). 
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Let  now  the  system  be  guided  to  move  in  any  other  "w 
for  it,  with  any  other  velocities,  from  the  smuc  initial  to  the  same 
final  configuration  as  in  the  given  motion,  subject  only  to  the 
condition,  that  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  arid  potential  energies  shall 
still  be  E.  Let  (*,',  y,',  a,'),  etc.,  be  the  co-ordinates,  and  V 
fcho  corresponding  potential  energy;  and  let  (*,',  Jf,',  &'),  etc., 
be  the  component  velocities,  at  time  t  in  this  arbitrary  motion  ; 
equation  (2)  still  holding,  for  the  accented  letters,  with  only  E 
unchanged.      1'or  the  action  we  shall  have 

A'  =  Ef-j'v'dT (12), 

where  t'  is  the  time  occupied  hy  this  .supposed  motion.  Let  now 
0  denote  a  small  numerical  quantity,  and  let  £,,  ij,,  etc,  be  finite 
linos  such  that 


The   "principle   of  stationary  action"   is,   that  — - —   vanishes 

when  $  is  made  infinitely  small,  for  every  possible  deviation 
(£fi,  ijjf),  etc.)  from  the  natural  way  and  velocities,  subject  only 
to  the  equation  of  energy  and  to  the  condition  of  passing  through 

the  stated  initial  and  final  configurations  :  and  conversely,  that  if 

V—  V 

—-„ —  vanishes  with  0  for  every  possible  such  deviation  from  a 

certain  way  and  velocities,  specified  by  {xt,  yit  z^j,  etc.,  as  the 
co-ordinates  at  (,  this  way  and  these  velocities  are  such  that  the 
system  unguided  will  move  accordingly  if  only  started  with 
proper  velocities  from  the  initial  configuration. 

329.  From  this  principle  of  .stationary  action,  founded,  as 
wo  have  soon,  on  a  comparison  between  a  natural  motion.,  ami 
any  other  motion,  arbitrarily  guided  and  subject  only  to  the 
law  of  en  orgy,  the  initial  and  final  configurations  of  the 
system  being  the  same  in  each  case,  Hamilton  passes  to  the 
eonsioonition  of  the  variation  of  the  action  in  a  natural  or 
nngnided  motion  of  the  system  produced  by  varying  the  initial 
ami  final  configurations,  and  the  sum  of  the  potential  and 
kinetic  energies,     The  result  is,  that 
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330.  The  rale  of  den-tviRp.  of  the  action  per  unit  of  increase  vu^in^ 
of  any  one  of  tlie  free  (generalized)  co-ordinates  (§  ^04)  spor-j. 
fying  the  initial  configuration,  is  equal  to  the  correspond- 
ing (generalized)  component  momentum  [§  <}13,  (c)]  of  the 
actual  motion  from  that  configuration :  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  action  per  unit  increase  of  any  one  of  the  free  co-ordi- 
nates specifying  the  final  con  figuration,  is  equal  to  the  corre- 
sponding component  momentum  of  the  actual  motion  towards 
1  liis  second  configuration :  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  action 
per  unit  increase  of  the  constant  sum  of  the  potential  and  kiuc'.ii.: 
energies,  is  equal  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  motion  of  which 
the  action  is  reckoned. 

To  prove  this  we  must,  in  our  previous  expression  (9)  for  ZA, 
now  suppose  the  terminal  co-ordinates  to  vary ;  ST  to  become 

ZE  -  ST,  in  which  S/i  is  a  constant  during  the  motion  :  and  ei-eh  .VOi 
set  of  paths  and  velocities  to  belong  to  :m  unguided  motion  of  asafunc- 
the  system,  which  requires  (10)  to  hold.      Hence  initialsnd 

84  =  {Sm(*&)  +  ^%  +  aBS)}-[2«(*8fl!+2%  +  iS«)]+(S£'...(13).      2W 

If,  now,  in  the  first  place,  we  suppose  the  particles  constituting 
the  system  to  be  all  free  from  constraint,  mid  therefore  (;-<:,  y,  z) 
for  each  to  lie  three  independent,  varinl'les,  and  if,  for  distinctness, 
we  denote  by  (as,',  y,',  *,')  and  (as,,  y„  e,)  the  co-ordinates  of  to, 
in  its  initial  and  final  positions,  and  by  (*,',  jj,',  z{),  (a?,,  j) ,  5,) 
the  components  of  the  velocity  it  has  at  those  points,  we  have, 
from  the  preceding,  according  to  the  ordinary  notation  of  partial 
differential  coefficients, 

dA  _  ,         dA  _  _        .  ,         <M  _  _  ,  "I  its  difte- 

das,'  '    '  '       dy/  '        <fe,'  '  '  '  efildents 

(£4  dA  ,  e&4  .  ,,,■-..       l]!IvLt-v!-i-,- 

■/■  =™,*,'  ^-  =  wiy.'  -7-  =  m.5e  CM-         f  ■"(.1'--        t.'^il,,; 

«&!  «y,  «»,  end  final 

,  dA  tims!«i<i 

and  jT,=  (.  to  the  tin* 

ttJ*  J  Irom  be- 

In  these  equations  we  must.  suppose  -I   to  he  expressed  as  a.  func-end- 
tion  of  the  initial  and  fm;d  conrdinates,  in  all  six  times  as  many 
independent  variables  as  there  are  of  particles  ;  and  E,  one  more 
variable,  the  sum  of  tlie  potential  and  kinetic  energies. 

If  the  system  consist  not  of  free  particles,  but  of  particles  con- 
nected in  any  way  forming  either  one  rigid  body  or  any  number 
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of  rigid  bodies  connected  with  one  another  or  not,  we  might,  it  is 
true,  be  contented  to  regard  it  still  as  a  m>ijhi  of  free  particles, 
by  taking  into  account  among  the  impressed  forces,  the  forces 
necessary  to  compel  the  satisfaction  of  the  conditions  of  con- 
nexion. But  although  this  method  of  dealing  with  a  system  of 
connected  particles  is  very  simple,  so  far  as  the  law  of  energy 
merely  is  concerned,  [^grange's  methods,  whether  that  of  "equa- 
tions of  condition,"'  or,  what  for  our  present  purposes  is  much 
more  convenient,  his  "generalized  co-ordinates,"  relieve  us  from 
very  troublesome  interpretations  when  we  have  to  consider  the 
displacements  of  piracies  duo  to  a rli: Miry  variations  in  the  con- 
figuration oi'a  system. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  for  any  particular  configuration  (xlt  yt,  zt) 
{&&  yai  *a)  ■■-,  the  expression 
»r,  (<£,$&, +&$?,-(-£,&!,)  + eta,  to  become  #ty  +  ijS£ +£80  + etc.  (15), 
when   transformed  into  terms  of  u>,   $,  0...,  generalized  co-ordi- 
nates, as  many  in  number  as  there  are  of  degrees  of  freedom  for 
the  system  to  move  [%  313,  (c)]. 

The  same  transformation  applied  to  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
system  would  obviously  give 

£  m,  (*/  +  &'  + a,')  +  etc.  =i(^  +  ij^  +  £0  + etc.) (16), 

and  hence  £,  ij,  t,  etc.,  are  those  linear  functions  of  the  generalized 
velocities  which,  in  §  313  (e),  we  have  designated  as  "gene- 
ralized components  of  momentum;"  and  which,  when  T,  the 
kinetic  energy,  is  expressed  as  a  quiiii  ratio  function  of  the  velo- 
cities {of  course  with,  in  general,  functions  o£  the  co-ordinates 
if,  <j>,  0,  etc.,  for  the  coefficients)  are  derivable  from  it  thus  : 

,     dT  dT  dT 

£=-,     9  =  —  ,     l  =  —r,  etc (17). 

df         d<j>         db 

Hence,  taking  as  before  non-accented  letters  for  the  second,  and 
accented  letters  for  the  initial,  conli^urLU.ioiis  of  the  system  re- 
spectively, we  have 

dA         ,,     dA  ,     dA     _  „ 

dff~     i'°  '" 

^  =  £etc  (18). 
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These  equations  (]■■■),  including  of  coui.se  (II)  as  a  particular  case,  V 
express  in  mathematical  terms  the  proposition  stated  in  words 
above,  (is  (.lie  I'-rinriiili:  "j  Vixrijincj  Ai-iimi.. 

The  "values  of  the  momeji  turns,  thus,  (14)  and  (18),  expressed 
in  terms  of  differential  coefficients  of  A,  must  of  course  satisfy 
the  equation  of  energy.      Hence,  for  the  case  of  free  particles, 


,  1   /dA'       dA'       dA'\       „,„       „.  „..  Huni]ton> 

'  -(-"*W  +  ^)    -(E-r) (19)'    -""""" 


A*' 


iera'ift- 


j!S+  ^;+^4')-2(«- d (20).  ss.: 

m  \dx '     dy '     dz'J        v  '  '     '       00£ 

eral,  for  a  system  of  panicles  or  rigid  bodies  connected 
y,  we  have,  (16)  and  (18), 

.  dA        .  dA        -dA        t  „  ,_  _.  .„.  H-nllton'- 

*#+*^+()^+etc-=2<A-r> <21>>  igjp- 

/  -,dA       .,dA       -dA  \     „,_     lr,. 


<u  <« 


where  ^,  >£,  etc.,  are  expressible  as  linear  functions  of  -j-  ,  -j- 
etc.,  by  the  solution  of  the  equations 

(*.  tf  f  +  (*  +)  <P  +  (M)  ^  +  etc-  -  f  =  s£  | 

fa^H  +  fa.^  +  ^tf  +  etc.^^' 


fcc. 
rf,4        tfd 


(f,  f )  ^'  +  (f ,  40  f  +  (f ,  ff)  C  +  etc.  =  f  =  ■ 
fa',  f )  f  +  fa',  </.')  <£'  +  fa',  6')  fl'  +  etc.  =v'  =  - 


dA~\ 

w  I 

dA  f-.(24), 


etc.  etc.  ' 

where  it  must  be  remcvnbuceJ  i.lml  (ii,  i/>),  (i^,  <£),  etc.,  are  func- 
tions of  the  specifying  elements,  it,  tf>,  0,  etc.,  depending  on  the 
kinematical  nature  of  the  co-ordhiMt.e  system  alone,  and  quite 
independent  of  the  dynamical  problem  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned  ;  beir.g  the  eocffieieiit.s  of  (he  Lii.li'  squares  and  the 
products  of  tlie  ge))cr;i!i/er!  velocities   it:   the  expression  for  the 
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i":i:?!  i. 


kinetic  energy  of  any  motion  of  tho  system ;  and  that  (if',  if'), 
(if',  <£'),  etc.,  are  the  same  functions  with  if',  <£',  etc.,  written  for 
if,  </),  0,  etc.;  but,  on  tin?  other  hand,  that:  .d  is  a  function  of  all  the 
elements  if,  <£,  etc.,  if',  <f',  etc.      Thus  the   first  member  of  (21) 

is    a    quadratic   function   of   -"-  ,    —  ,    etc.,    with    coefficientB, 

known  functions  of  if,  tf>,  etc.,  depending  merely  on  the  kine- 
matical  relations  of  the  system,  and  the  masses  of  its  parts,  but 
not  at  all  on  the  actual  forces  or  motions;  while  the)  second 
member  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  if,  <j>,  etc.,  depending 
on  the  forces  in  the  dynamical  problem,  and  a  constant  expressing 
the  particular  value  given  to  the  sum  of  the  potential  and  kinetic 
energies  iu  the  actual  motion  ;  and  so  for  (2'2),  and  if',  <j>\  etc. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  single  Iir;ear  partial  differential  equa- 
tion (19)  of  the  first  order  and  second  degree,  for  the  case  of 
free  particles,  or  its  equivalent  (-1),  is  sufficient  to  determine  a 
function  A,  such  Unit  the  equations  (14)  or  (IS)  express  the  mo- 
mentums  in  an  actual  motion  of  the  system,  subject  to  the  given 
forces.  For,  Inking  the  case  of  free  particles  first,  and  differen- 
tiating (19)  still  on  the  Hamiltonian  understanding  that  A  is 
expressed  merely  as  a  fuiictien  of  initial  and  Ihial  co-ordinates, 
and  of  E,  the  sum  of  the  potential  and  kinetic  energies,  we  have 
1  /dA  d'A  y  dA  d'A  dA  tPA\_  dV 
m\dx  (ic/ie  '    dji  dxfln  '    dz  dxjk)  efc,  ' 

But,  by  (14), 

1  dA      .      1  dA      .      , 


!i  dVi ' 


ami  therefore 


Using  these  properly  in  the  preceding  and  faking  half;  and 
writing  out  for  two  particles  to  avoid  confusion  as  to  tho  mean- 
ing of  2,  we  have 


5rf*. 


;  ■£, 


dzt  )        dxl 


(i-.i. 


'idyl^"1dzl       *dze         dyt 
Now  if  wo  multiply  the  first  member  by  dt,  we  have  clearly  tho 
change  of  tho  value  of  ni,*,  due  to  varying,  still  on  tho  Ilamil- 
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Ionian  supposition,  the  co-ordinates  of  all  the  points,  Unit  is  lo  s;\v,  vuiy;iij; 
the  configuration  of  the  system,  from  what  it  is  at  any  moment  to  Trgot  that 
what  it  becomes  at  a  time  dt  later ;  and  it,  is  therefore  the  actual  J^i8^|f.ar"u" 
change  in  the  value  of  ■«./;,,  in  tho  natural  motion,  from  the  time,  «l"ation 
(,   when  the  configuration  is  (as,,  yt,  sIt  wz,  ...,  A'),  to  the  time  motion,  fur 
t  +  dt.     It  is  therefore  equal  to  mji^lt,   and  hence   (93)  becomes  imrtidcs. 

simply  in,*,  =  -   —  .      Similarly  we  find 

dV  dV  dV       L 

m,«,  =--,-,  »',~,--  ,- ,  itijc.  —  — =— ,  etc. 
""         dyt        '  '        dzt        *  '       dx3 

But  these  arc  [§  293,  (4)]  the  elementary  differential  equations 

of  tho  motions  of  a  conservative  system  composed  of  free  mutually 

influeoi.-))!!;  |>aH iele-i. 

If  next  we  regard  as,,  ylt  zt,  xt,  etc.,   as  constant,    and   go 

through  precisely  the  same  process  with  reference  to  xt',  yt',  *,',  a^', 

etc.,   we  have  exactly   the  sumo  equations  among  the  accented 

letters,  with  only  the  difference  that  -  A  appears  in  place  of  A  ; 

and  end  with  m,x' =  - — ,,  from  which   we  infer  that,    if  (20) 
'   '       </x,  ' 

is  satisfied,   the  motion  represented  by  (H)  is  a  natural  motion 

through  the  confiunrauon  (;«,',  «/,',  a,',  »/,  etc.). 

Hence  if  both  (19)  and  (20)  are  satisfied,  and  if  when  xl  =  a/, 

«  =w',  a  =a',  a;  =  #„',  etc,  we  havo  -=— =  — -r->i  6*°.,  the 
•"    *"'     '       "     a       a  die,         dx1 

motion  represented  by  (11)  is  a  natural  motion  through  the 
two  configurations  (a:,',  y/,  s/,  iEs',  etc),  and  (*,,  ylf  aJt  x3, 
etc.).  Although  the  signs  in  the  preceding  expressions  have  been 
fixed  on  the  supposition  that  tlm  motion  in  from  the  former,  to  the 
latter  configuration,  it  may  clearly  he  from  either  towards  the 
other,  since  whichever  way  it  is,  the  reverse  is  also  a  natural 
motion  (g  271),  according  to  the  general  property  of  a  conserva- 
tive system. 

To  prove  the  same  thing  for  a  conservative  system  oT  particles  jj,l!lie ,,,.,,. 
or  rigid  bodies  connected  in  any  way,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  ^!1"on 
from  (18)                                     '  SKEia 

dv_d(      <li_dl  J-J5-!- 

d$~  d<$>>    d^dt)'  elC iM*      »-» 

where,  on  the  ILtniiltonian  principle,  we  suppose  i//,  (/j,  etc.,  and 
f,  ij,  etc.,  to  he  expressed  as  functions  of  1//,  iji,  etc.,  ij/',  <£',  etc., 
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and  the  sum  of  the  potential  sin  el  kinetic  energies.  On  the  same 
Hupnosltioii.  dillVrentini  leg  (31),  we  have 

But,  by  (26),  and  by  the  considerations  above,  we  have 

where  £  denotes  the  rate  of  variation  of  £  per  unit  of  time  in  the 
actual  motion. 
Again,  we  have 

dip      dii  d.£      dtp  d-q  dip ' 

dip      d£  dip      dt)  dip         'dtp 

dj>=d$<%     (tydy  di  ■  (29i. 

d\ji      d£  dip      dij  dip         '     dtp 
etc.  etc. 

if,  as  in  Hamilton's;  system  of  canonical  equations  of  motion,  we 
suppose  <p,  <p,  etc.,  to  be  expressed  aw  linf-nr  functions  of  £,  tj,  etc., 
■with  coefficients  invoh-in^i/'.  <j>.  0,  etc..  and  if  we  take  3  to  denote 
the  partial  differentiation  of  these  functions  with  reference  to  the 
system  £,  ij,.. .ip,  •£,...,  regarded  as  independent  variables.  Let 
the  coefficients  be  denoted  by  \ip,  1//],  etc.,  according  to  the  plan 
followed  above;  so  that,  if  the  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  be 

2"-i  tffc  *]?  +  [*.  +]  ?*•■■  +  a  |>,  4,]  tl+  ete.} (30), 

we  have 


di. 


-[**]*+[*  fl*+[fcflC  + 


1  liUCl' 


e  of  course  [<p,  <j>],  and  [$,  xp],  mean  the  same. 

and  therefore,  by  (3D), 
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whence,  Ijy  (28),  we  see  that  Hamilton- 

M        dd>      .dd        L         i      JftT  .„.,,         '       4        i 

^+''#  +  ^  +  etC-=S+2# ^        g2?' 

This,  anil  (28),  reduce  the  first  member  of  (27)  to  2£  +  2    -■■■   ,  ^']i.';'tj(j,1 
and  therefore,  halving,  we  conclude 

These,  in  ad  as  inn  i iv  different  ial  equation  a.-;  '.acre  ure  of  vari- 
ables, i/i,  <£,  etc.,  suffice  for  determining  them  in  terms  of  (  anil 
twice  as  many  arbitrary  constants,  .But  every  solution  of  the 
dynamical  problem,  as  has  been  demonstrated  above,  satisfies 
(21)  and  (23);  and  therefore  it,  must  satisfy  these  (ISI5),  which  we 
have  derived  from  them.  These  ('MS)  are-  therefore  the  equations 
of  motion,  of  the  system  referred  to  generalized  co-ordinates,  as 
many  in.  number  an  it  Las  of  decrees  of  freedom.  They  are  the 
Hamiltonian  explicit  equations  of  motion,  of  which  a  direct  de- 
monstration wa.s  given  in  §318  above.  J  usl  sis  above,  it  appears 
therefore,  that  if  (21)  and  (22)  are  satisfied,  (18)  expresses  a 
natural  motion  of  the  system  from  one  to  another  of  the  two  con- 
figurations (f,  ij>,  &,...)  (ip',  <£',  &,■■■).      Hence 

331.     The  determination  of  the  motion  of  any  conservative  ^™^on 
system  from  one  to  another  of  any  two  conligu.m.tiotis,  when  the  «'™i*>- 
sum  of  its  potential  and  kinetic  energies  is  given,  depends  on 
the  determination  of  a  single  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of 

those  configurations  by  solution  of  two  quadratic  partial  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  first  order,  with  reference  to  those  two 
sets  of  co-ordinates  respectively,  with  the  condition  that  the 
corresponding  terms  of  the  two  differential  equations  become 
separately  equal  when  the  values  of  the  two  .sets  of  co-ordinates 
agree.  The  function  thus  determined  and  employed  to  express 
the  solution  of  the  kinetic  problem  was  called  1  lie  Characteristic  pbxnaer- 
Function  by  Sir  W.  E.  Hamilton,  to  whom  the  method  is  due.  tio«. 
It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  "action"  from  one  of  the  coniigura- 
tions  to  the  other;  but  its  peculiarity  in  Hamilton's  system  is, 
that  it  is  to  be  expressed  a.s  a  function  of  the  eo-ordinaies  and 
a  constant,   the  whole  energy,  as  explained  above.     It  is  evi- 
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dontly    symmetrical   with    respect    to    the    two    configurations, 
changing  only  in  sign  if  their  co-ordinates  are  interchanged. 

Sinco  not  only  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
motion  gives  a  solution,  A,  of  the  partial  diii'erential  equation 
(19)  or  (21),  but,  as  we  have  just  seen  [§  330  (33),  etc.], 
every  solution  of  this  eqn.tt.ioo  corresponds  to  an  actual  pro- 
blem relative  to  the  motion,  it  becomes  an  object  of  mathe- 
matical analysis,  which  could  not  he  satisfactorily  avoided,  to 
find  what  character  of  completeness  a  solution  or  integral  of 
the  differential  equation  must  have  in  order  that  a  complete  in- 
tegral of  the  <ly mimical  equation!;  may  ho  derivable  from  it — a 
question  which  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Jacobi.  What 
is  called  a  "complete  integral"  of  t!ie  dimrem.ial  equation  ;  that. 


A  =  A0  + F ($,  $,  $,...a,  ft...) (34), 

for  A  satisfying  it,  and  uivnlving  ibe  same  number  i,  let  us  sup- 
pose, of  independent  arbitrary  constants,  A0,  a,  /?,...as  there  are 
of  the  independent  variables,  it,  if>.  etc.;  leads,  as  he  found,  to  a 
complete  final  integral  oi' the  cquai.ions  of  motion,  expressed  as 
follows  :— 

dF  dF 

dk=**dfi (3J)' 

and,  as  above,         -p,-t  +  t (3G), 

where  e  is  the  constant  depending  on  the  epoch,  or  era  of  reckon- 
ing, chosen,  and  3,13,...  are  i-1  other  arbitrary  constants,  con- 
stituting in  all,  with  F,  a,  /3,...,  the  proper  number,  2i,  of  arbi- 
trary constants.  This  is  proved  by  remarking  that  (35)  arc  the 
equations  of  the  "  course  "  (or  paths  in  the  case,  of  a  system  of 
free  particles),  which  is  obvious.     For  they  give 

.      d  dF,,       d  dF,;      d  dF,.        I 
difi  da     r      dt/t  da  dd  da 

„      d  dF  ,,      ddFJt      ddF,,         \ (37), 

d\ji  dji    r     d<pdp    r     do  dji 
etc.  etc.  J 

in  all  i—  1  equations  to  determine  1.1  a>  ratios  dip  :  dip  :d0  :...  From 
these,  ami  (21),  we  find 

d±JAJl  (38) 

<p       <L       0  ' 
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[since  (37)  are-  the  same  as  the  equations  which  we  obtain  by  o^ipictn 

differentiating   (21)    and    (23)   with   reference  to  a,  jQ,...    SUCces- eharacteris- 
sivelj",  only  that  they  have  dip,  </<j>,  dO,...  in  place  of  ip,  ip,  $,...].  tioa. 

A  perfectly  general  sol  n  lion  of  the  partial  difieruuiial  equation,  General 
that  is  to  say,  an  expression  for  A  including  every  function  of  derived 
ip,  <j>,0,...  whieli  can  satisfy  (21),  may  of  course  be  found,  by  the  pieta™"1" 
regular  process,  from  the  complete  integral  (34),  by  eliminating  "ltcs"t  ■ 
A0  a,  /?,...  from  it  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  equation 

/(.<.,  »,B,...)  =  0, 

and  the  (i-  1)  equation? 

clF     dF 
J    _  do-  =  d&  = 

d/'dJ-W  - 

dA0  da  dp 
where/ denotes  an  arbitrary  tmiel.iou  of  tlie  i  elements  A0,  a,  /?,,., 
now  made  to  be  variable-,  depending  on  \p,  <j>,,,.  But  the  full 
meaning  of  the  general  solution  of  (21}  will  be  better  understood 
in  connexion  with  the  physical  problem  if  we  first  go  hack  to  the 
Hamiltonian  solution,  and  then  from  Jt  to  (lie  general.  Thus, 
first,  let  the  equations  (3.">)  of  the  course  be  assumed  to  be 
satisfied  for  each  of  two  sets  ty,  4>>  6,...,  and  \ji',  $',  $',...,  of 
the  co-ordinates.  They  will  give  2(i-l)  equations  for  determin- 
ing the  2(i-l)  constants  a,  /?,...,  %  U, ...,  in  terms  of  \p,  <£, ..., 
\j/',  <£',.-->  to  fulfil  these  conditiomj.  Using  the  values  of  a,  /if,..., 
so  found,  and  assigning  A,,  so  that  A  shall  vanish  when  ip  =  <p', 
<f>=  <£',  etc.,  we  have  the  Hamilton i an  expression  for  A  in  terras 
of  i^,  >f>,  ...,  <p',  <f>',  ■■■,  and  E,  which  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a 
"complete  integral"  of  the  partial  differential  equation  (21). 
Now  let  \p',  <$>',  ...,  be  connected  by  any  single  arbitrary  equation 

f(f.  *',-)-» (33), 

and  by  means  of  this  equal  ion  and  the  following  (i-1)  equations, 
let  their  values  be  determined  in  terms  of  i/<,  $,  ...,  and  E  :-— 
dA      dA      dA 

d4'     dA'      dff  .     . 

m-Ts—dr'" (40>' 

tty'     dtj>      dff 

Substituting  the  values  thus  found  for  i//,   <£',  6',   etc.,   in  the 

1  .Lain  il  Ionian  A.  we  have  an  expression  for  ,1,  which  is  the  general 
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solution  of  (21).      Fur  we  see  immediately  that   (40)  expresses 
that  the  values  of  A  are  equal  for  all  configurations  satisfying 

(39),  that  is  to  say,  we  have 

dA   ,„    dA    ,„ 


when  <y,  <j>,  etc.,  satisfy  (39)  iuui  (10).  Hence  when,  by  means 
of  these  equations,  ii',  <!:',  ....  ate  dimi.uatrd  fnmi  i.'ie  I  biitiiltonian 
expression  for  y1,  the  complete  rliniiiltonian  deferential 

^=S)*+(->+-+**+**+ (41) 

becomes  merely 

/dA\   ,, 


'-«)*♦ 


(«), 

where  (-77  ),  etc.,  denote  the  differential  coeifkients  in  the  Ham  il- 


'(*} 


Ionian  expression,      Hence,  ,1  being  row  a-  function  of  i^,  •£,  etc., 
both  as  these  appear  in  the  llaijijltoriian  expression  and  as  they 
are  introduced  by  the  diminution  of  i^',  ij>',  etc.,  we  have 
dA_fdA\      dA      /M\ 

d$      \tfyj'    d<f>      \f£j>)'        l     '' 

and  therefore  the  new  expression  satieties  the  partial  differential 
equation  (21).  That  it  i.s  a  completely  general  .solution  we  see, 
because  it  satisfies  Use  condition  that  the  action  is  equal  for  all 
coaligutaliuns  iiiiiillinj;  an  absolutely  arbitrary  equation  (39). 

For  the  case  of  a  sbii.de  free  partide,  the  interpretation  of  (39) 
is  that  the  point  (x,  ■//,  s)  is  on  an  arbitrary  surface,  and  of  (40) 
that  each  line  of  motion  cuts  this  surface  at  right  angles.    Hence 

332.  The  most  general  possible  solution  of  the  quadratic, 
partial,  differential  equation  of  the  first  order,  which  Hamilton 
showed  to  he  satisfied  by  liis  Characteristic  Function  (either 
terminal  configuration  alone  varying),  when  interpreted  for  the 
Case  of  a  single  tree  particle,  expresses  the  action  up  to  any  point 
(x,  y,  z),  from  some  point  of  a  certain  arbitrarily  given  surface, 
from  which  the  particle  has  been  projected,  in  the  direction  of 
the  normal,  and  with  the  proper  velocity  to  make  the  sum  of 
the  potential  and  actual  energies  have  a  given  value.     In  other 
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words,  the  physical  problem  solved  by  the  most  genera!  solu- 
tion of  that  partial  differential  equation,  is  this  : — 

Let  free  particles,  not  mutually  influencing  one  another,  be  Properties 
projected  normally  from  all  points  of  a  certain  arbitrarily  given  or  equal 
surface,  each  with  the  proper  velocity  to  make  the  sum  of  its 
potential  and  bine-tie  energies  have  a  given  value.  To  find,  for 
the  particle  which  passes  through  a  given  point  (x,  y,  z),  the 
"action"  in  its  course  from  the  surface  of  projection  to  this 
point.  The  Hamiltonian  principles  stated  above,  show  that 
the  surfaces  of  equal  action  cut  the  paths  of  the  particles  at 
right  angles;  and  give  also  the  following  remarkable  propcrt.ii.-s 
of  the  motion : — 

If,  from   all   points   of  an  arbitrary  surface,   particles   not 
mutually  influencing  one  another  be  projected  with  the  proper 

velocities  in  the  directions  of  the  normals  ;  points  which  they 
reach  with  equal  actions  lie  on  a  surface  cutting  the  paths  at 
right  angles.  The  infinitely  small  thickness  of  the  space  be- 
tween any  two  such  surfaces  corresponding  to  amounts  of 
action  differing  by  any  infinitely  small  quantity,  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  particle  traversing-  it;  being 
equal  to  the  iidiuiielv  small  difference  of  action  divided  by  the 
whole  momentum  of  the  particle. 

Let  A,  ft,  v  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  sur- 
face of  equal  action  through  [x,  >/,  a).     We  have 


rdtf  +  dA3  +  dA\h'      

\dx?      dif      dz1 ) 

\  etc.,  and,  if  q  denote  the  resultant  velocity, 

/dA'     dA1     dA3 


(I)- 


(dA1  _  dA1  :  dA*\h 


which  proves  the  first  proposition.      Again,  if  SA  denote  the 
VOL.  I.  23 
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finitely  small  difference  of  action  from  (x,   y,   s)  to  any  other 
point  (x  +  Sx,  y  +  h/t  z  +  8a),  we  have 

.  ,     dA  dA  .       dA. 

<SA  =  -r-  Sa;  +  -=-  St/  +  — —  &, 
«#  dy  dz 

Let  the  second  point  be  at  an  infinitely  smtill  distance,  e,  from 

the  first,  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  equal 


:n;tion  ; 

that  is 

to 

say, 

let 

S* 

=  e\,   Sy: 

=  «/«. 

&z =w. 

H»ce, 

by  (1), 

S^ 

/dA'     dA1 
\<Ae*       dy^ 

d.4* 

■•(3); 


whence,  by  (2),  e  =  —    (-1) 

which  is  thi!  second  ]in)]njF.i[r(m. 

333.  Irrespectively  of  methods  for  finding  the  "character- 
istic function"  in  kinetic  problems,  the  fact  that  any  case  of 
motion  whatever  can  be  represented  by  means  of  a  single 
function  in  the  manner  explained  in  §  331,  is  most  remarkable, 
and,  when  geometrically  interpreted,  leads  to  highly  important 
and  interesting  properties  of  motion,  which  have  valuable 
applications  in  various  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy.  One 
of  the  many  applications  of  the  general  principle  made  by 
Hamilton*  led  to  a  general  theory  of  optical  instruments,  com- 
prehending the  whole  in  one  expression. 

Some  of  its  most  direct,  applications;  to  the  motions  of 
planets,  comets,  etc.,  considered  as  free  points,  and  to  the  cele- 
brated problem  of  perturbations,  known  as  the  Problem  of  Three 
Bodies,  are  worked  out  in  considerable  detail  by  Hamilton 
[I'hii.  Trans.,  1834-3i>),  and  in  various  memoirs  by  Jacobi, 
Liouville,  Bour,  Donkin,  Cayley,  Boole,  etc.  The  now  aban- 
doned, but  still  interesting,  corpuscular  theory  of  light  furnishes 
a  good  and  exceedingly  simple  illustration.  In  this  theory  light 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  material  particles  not  mutually  influenc- 
ing one  another,  but  subject  to  molecular  forces  from  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies — not  sensible  at  sensible  distances,  and  therefore 
not  causing  any  deviation  from  uniform  rectilinear  motion  in  a 
homogeneous  medium,  except  within  an  indefinitely  small  dis- 

Onlhe  Theory  of  Systems  of  Itnyi.     Trans.  R.I,  A.,  1821,  ISM,  !S32. 
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tance  from  its  boundary.     The  laws  of  reflection  and  of  single  Eiamptes 
refraction  follow  correctly  from  this  hypo  thesis,  which  therefore  action, 
suffices  for  what  is  called  geometrical  optics, 

We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject,  with  sufficient  detail,  Application 
in  treating  of  Optics.  At  present  we  limit  ourselves  to  state  optic™"'0" 
a  theorem  comprehending  the  known  rule  for  measuring  I. he 
magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  or  microscope  (by  comparing 
the  diameter  of  the  object-glass  with  the  diameter  of  pencil 
of  parallel  rays  emerging  from  the  eye-piece,  when  a  point  of 
light  is  placed  at  a  great  distance  in  front  of  the  object-glass'', 
as  a  particular  case. 

334.  Let  any  number  of  attracting  or  repelling  masses,  or  or  kinetic 
perfectly  smooth  elastic  objects,  be  fixed  in  space.  Let  two  particle '" 
stations,  0  and  (>',  bo  chosen.  Let  a  shot  be  fired  with  a  stated 
velocity,  V,  from  0,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  pass  through  ()'. 
There  may  clearly  be  more  than  one  natural  path  by  which  this 
may  bo  done  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  when  one  such  path  is 
chosen,  no  other,  not  considerably  diverging  from  it,  can  be 
found;  and  any  infinitely  small  deviation  in  the  line  of  fire  from 
0,  will  cause  the  bullet  to  pass  infinitely  near  to,  but  not 
through,  ()'.  Now  let  a  circle,  with  infinitely  small  radius  r,  be 
described  round  0  as  centre,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  fire  from  this  point,  and  let— all  with  infinitely  nearly  the 
same  velocity,  but  fulfilling  the  condition  that  the  sum  of  the 
potential  and  kinetic  energies  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  shot 
from  0 — bullets  be  fired  from  all  points  of  this  circle,  all  directed 
infinitely  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  fire  from  0,  but  each  pre- 
cisely so  as  to  pass  through  <7.  Let  a  target  be  held  at  an 
infinitely  small  distance,  a,  beyond  0',  in  a  place  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  the  shot  reaching  it  from  0.  The  bullets  tired 
from  the  circumference  of  the  circle  round  0,  will,  after  passing 
through  0',  strike  this  target  in  the  circumference  of  an  exceed- 
ingly small  ellipse,  each  with  a  velocity  (corresponding  of  course 
to  its  position,  under  the  law  of  energy)  differing  infinitely 
little  from  V,  the  common  velocity  with  which  they  pass 
through  (>'.  Let  now  a  circle,  equal  to  the  former,  be  described 
round  0',  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  central  pul.li  through 
0  ,  and  let  bullets  be  fired  from  points  in  its  circumference,  each 
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n  with  the  proper  velocity,  and  in  such  a  direction  infinitely 
nearly  parallel  to  the  central  path  as  to  make  it  pass  through 
0.     These  bullets,  if  a  target  is  held  to  receive  them  perpen- 

Y 
dicularly  at  a  distance  a  —  a  -^-, ,  beyond  0,  will  strike  it  along 

the  circumference  of  an  ellipse  equal  to  the  former  and  placed 
in  a  "corresponding"  position  ;  and  the  points  struck  by  the  in- 
dividual bullets  will  correspond;  according  to  the  following  law  of 
"correspondence":— Let  Pand  P'  be  points  of  the  first  and  second 
circles,  and  Q  and  Q'  the  points  on  the  first  and  second  targets 
which  bullets  from  them  strike  ;  then  if  P'  be  in  a  plane  con- 
taining the  central  path  through  0'  and  the  position  which  Q 
would  take  if  its  ellipse  were  made  circular  by  a  pure  strain 
(§  1S3)  ;    Q  and  (/  arc  similarly  situated  on  the  two  ellipses. 

For,  let  XOY  be  a  plain;  perpendicular  to  tin:  central  path 
through  0  ;  and  X'O'Y'  the  corresponding  plane  through  0'.  Let 
A  be  the  "  action  "  from  0  to  0',  and  •(>  the  action  from  a  point 
P(x,y,s),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  0,  speciiied  with  reference 
to  the  former  axes  of  co-ordinates,  to  a  point  P1  (:«',  ij,  «'),  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  <)',  specified  with  reference  to  the  latter. 

The  function  tf>-A  vanishes,  of  courso,  when  x  =  0,  y  =  0, 
3  =  0,  sb'=0,  y'=0,  a'=0.      Also,  for  the  same  values  of  the 

eo-o  I'd  in;  lies,    its    deferential    coefficient  a    -,- ,    -,  -  ,    and    -TT 
ax      ay  ax 

--,,  must  vanish,  and   --,  -  — ,  must,  be   respectively  equal  to 
di/  dz         dz 

V  and  V,  since,  for  any  values  whatever  of  the  co-ordinates, 

—   and  -—  are  the  eumponcnl  i  rlocitie*  paiYi'lel  to  the  two  lines 

dx  ay 

OX,  0Y,  of  the  particle  passing  through  P,  when  it  comes  from 

P'   and --,  and  -  ■     ,  sire  the  comnoiH.'r.is   pa);d!el  to  OX',  OY', 

'  dx  ay 

of  the  velocity  through  /''  directed  so  as  to  reach  P.     Hence  by 
Taylor's  (or  Madauriu's)  theorem  we  have 
t-A  —  V'z'+Vz 

+  H(J,Z)rf+(r,  Y)y'+  ...  +  <X,  X')x'*  +  ... 
+  2(Y,Z)yz  +  ...  +  2(r,Z'}y'z-  +  ... 
+  2  (X,  X')^+2(Y,  T) yy'  +  2  (Z, Z)  zz' 
+  2  (A",  r)«y+  2  (X,2')xz'+  ...  +  2(Z,  T)  zy'}  +  I!  ...(1), 
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where  (A",  X),  (A",  Y),  etc.,  denote  constants,   viz.,  the  values  of  Application 

the  differential  coefficients  -.-it     ,-7-1   etc.,   when  each  of  the  <■■<■  kiwtiis 
dx       dxdy  of  a  simtie 

six  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  x',  y,  z'  vanishes ;  and  R  denotes  the 
remainder  after  the  terms  of  tie  second  degree.  According  to 
Gauchy's principles  n-ganlir.g  the  convergence  of  Taylor's  theorem, 
we  have  a  rigornu;.  <-.\ptvssinn  for  <!>-  _(  in.  rh.i  same  form,  "with- 
out E,  if  the  coefficients  (A',  X).  etc.,  denote  the  values  of  the 
differential  coefficients  with  some  variable  values  intermediate 
between  0  and  the  actual  values  oi'.r,  y,  etc..  substituted  for  these 
elements.  Hence,  provided  the  values  of  the  differential  co- 
efficients are  infinitely  nearly  the  same  for  any  infinitely  small 
values  of  the  co-ordinates  us  for  the  vanishing  values,  E  becomes 
infinitely  smaller  than  the  terms  preceding  it,  when  x,  y,  etc., 
are  each  infinitely  small.  Hence  when  each  of  the  variables 
x,  y,  s,  x',  y',  d  is  infinitely  small,  we  may  omit  R  in  the  ex- 
u  (1)  fur  tji  —  A.  Now,  as  in  the  proposition  to  be  proved, 
id  z  each  to  be  rigorously  zero  ;  and  we  have 


JJ-W  »-)!/  +  «  F)I  +  (7,i->-  +  (r,  Y'),J. 

These  expressions,  if  in  them  we  mate  x=Q,  and  y~0,  be- 
come the  component  \  clueities  parallel  to  OX,  0  )'",  of  a  particle 
pissing  through   0  having  been  projected  from   1".      Hence,  if 

:-,  ij,  £  denote  its  co-oi-di  nates,   an  infinitely  small  time,  -^  ,  after 

it  passes  through  0,  we  have  (  =  a,  and 

£  =  {(A',  A")  4  +  (X,  T) y'i \ ,  ,_ « Y,  X') x"  +  ( 7,  Y') y1)^... (2). 

Here  i  and  ij  are  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  the  point  Q'  in 
which,  in  the  second  ca.se,  the  supposed  target,  is  struck.  And 
by  hypothesis 

*"+y-.-' (3)- 

If  we  eliminate  x!,  </  between  t.iie-.r  tlnve  equations,  we  have 
clearly  an  ellipse  ;  and  the  former  two  express  the  relation  of  the 
''corresponding"  points.  ( 'dn-espomimi.'  citations  with  x  and 
y  for  a/  and  y' ;  with  $',  ij'  for  £,  i\ ;  and  with  —  (A",  X'), 
-(Y,  A'),   -(A,  Y%  _(F,   Y),  in   place  of  (A,  A"),  (X,   T), 
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ii  (F,  X"),  (Y,  Y'),  express  the  first  case.      Hence  the  proposition, 

as  is  most  easily  seen  by  choosing  OX  and  (7 X'  so  that  (X,  1") 

ami  (Y,  X')  niny  each  Us  aero. 

n  335.  The  most  obvious  optical  application  of  this  remarkable 
ui-tics.  result  is,  that  in  the  use  of  any  optical  apparatus  whatever,  if 
the  eye  and  the  object,  bo  interchanged  without  altering  the 
position  of  the  instrument,  the  magnifying  power  is  unaltered. 
This  is  easily  understood  when,  as  in  an  ordinary  telescope, 
microscope,  or  opera -glass  (Galilean  telescope),  the  instrument, 
is  symmetrical  about  an  axis,  and  is  curiously  contradictory  of 
the  common  idea  that  a  telescope  "diminishes"  when  looked 
through  the  wrong  way,  which  no  doubt  is  true  if  the  telescope 
is  simply  reversed  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  eye  and 
object  remaining  fixed.  But  if  the  telescope  be  removed  from 
the  eye  till  its  eye-piece  is  close  to  the  object,  the  part  of  the 
object  seen  will  be  seen  enlarged  to  the  same  extent  as  when 
viewed  with  the  telescope  held  in  the  usual  manner.  This  is 
easily  verified  by  looking  from  a  distance  of  a-  few  yards, 
in  through  the  object-glass  of  an  opera-glass,  at  the  eye  of 
another  person  holding  it  to  his  eye  in  the  usual  way. 

The  more  general  application  may  be  illustrated  thus: — Let 
the  points,  0,  0'  (the  centres  of  the  two  circles  described  in 
the  preceding  enunciation),  be  the  optic  centres  of  the  eyes  of 
two  persons  looking  at  one  another  through  any  set  of  lenses, 
prisms,  or  transparent  media  arranged  in  any  way  between 
them.  If  their  pupils  are  of  equal  sizes  in  reality,  they  will 
lie  seen  as  similar  ellipses  of  equal,  apparent  dimensions  by  the 
two  observers.  Here  the  imagined  particles  of  light,  projected 
from  the  circumference  of  the  pupil  of  either  eye,  are  substituted 
for  the  projectiles  from  the  circumference  of  cither  circle,  and 
the  retina  of  the  other  eye  takes  the  place  of  the  target  receiv- 
ing them,  in  the  general  kinetic  statement 

,Vi-.piiraitiim  33G.  If  instead  of  one  free  particle  we  have  a  conservative 
riOtmu-.;-  svstcm  of  any  number  of  mutually  influencing  free  particles,  the 
ftiietirann;  same  statement  may  be  applied  with  reference  to  the  initial 
position  of  one  of  the  particles  and  the  final  position  of  another, 
or  with  reference  to  the  initial  positions  or  to  the  final  posilions 
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of  two  of  the  particles.     It  serves  to  show  how  the  influence  of  Ari^-iei-n 
an  infinitely  small  change  in  one  of  those  positions,  on  the  di-  free  mutu- 
rection  of  the  other  particle  passing  through  the  other  position,  flumcing 
is  related  to  the  influence  on  the  direction  of  the  former  particle 
passing  through  the  former  position  produced  by  an  infinitely 
small  change  in  the  latter  position.    A  corresponding  statement,  andioce- 
in  terms  of  generalized  co-ordinates,  may  of  course  be  adapted  system, 
to  a  system  of  rigid  bodies  or  particles  connected  in  any  way. 
All  such  statements  arc  included  in  the  following  very  general 
proposition : — 

The  rate  of  increase  of  any  one  component  momentum,  corre- 
sponding to  any  one  of  the  co-ordinates,  per  unit  of  increase  of 
auy  other  co-ordinate,  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  com- 
ponent momentum  corresponding  to  the  latter  per  unit  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  former  co-ordinate,  according  as  the  two  co- 
ordinates chosen  belong  to  one  configuration  of  the  system,  or 
one  of  them  belongs  to  the  initial  eon  figuration  and  the  oilier  to 
the  final. 

Let  if/  and  \  be  two  out  of  the  whole  number  of  eo-ordinaks 
constituting  the  argument  of  the  Hiim.il toninn  characteristic 
i'nrie'ion  J   :    and  S.  -q  the  eeiTes|ionding  n'.un'.en'  unv.       We  have 

[§330(18)] 

dA  _         dA 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  used  according  as  it  is  a  final  or 
u:i  initial  eo-oniinate  teat  is  concerned.      Hence 
d'A  _    d£  _    di) 
d>j,'dx         'J'X         dtp ' 

and  therefore  -=-  =  -~  , 

dx     (ty' 

if  both  co  nrdi nates  belong  to  one  configuration,  or 

dl__dy 

dx~~df' 
if  one  belongs  to  the  initial  configuration,  and  the  other  to  the 
final,  which   is    the  second  proposition.     The  geometrical  inter- 
pretation of  this  statement  for  the  ease  of  a  free  particle,  and  two 
co-ordinates  both  belonging  to  one  position,  its  final  position,  for 
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instance,  gives  merely  the  proposition  of  it  331'  above,  for  the 
case  of  particles  projected  from  one  point,  with  equal  velocities 
in  all  directions;  or,  in  other  words,  the  case  of  the  arbitrary 
surface  of  that  enunciation,  being  reduced  to  a  point.  To  com- 
plete the  set  of  variational  equations  derived  from  §  330  we  have 

servative  motion, 

337.  By  the  help  of  Lagrange's  form  of  the  equations  of 
(i.  motion,  §  318,  we  may  now,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  considera- 
tion of  stability  of  motion,  investigate  the  motion  of  a  system 
infinitely  little  disturbed  from  a  position  of  equilibrium,  and 
left  free  to  move,  the  velocities  of  its  parts  being  initially  in- 
finitely small.  The  resulting  equations  give  the  values  of  the 
independent  co-ordinates  at  any  future  time,  provided  the  dis- 
placements   continue    infinitely   small ;    and    the    mathematical 


expressions 


for  their  values  must  of  course  show  the  nature  of 


the  equilibrium,  giving  at  the  same  time  an  interesting  example 
of  the  coe.'iiU'ncp  of  smnll  motions,  §  89.  The  method  con- 
sists simply  in  finding  what  the,  equations  of  motion,  and  their 
integrals,  become  for  co-ordinates  which  differ  infinitely  little 
from  values  corresponding  to  a  configuration  of  equilibrium— 
and  for  an  infinitely  small  initial  kinetic  energy.  The  solution 
of  these  differential  equations  is  always  easy,  as  they  are  linear 
and  have  constant  coefficients.  If  the  solution  indicates  that 
these  differences  remain  infinitely  .small,  the  position  is  one  of 
stable  equilibrium  ;  if  it  shows  that  one  or  more  of  them  may 
increase  indefinitely,  the  result  of  an  infinitely  small  displace- 
ment from  or  infinitely  small  velocity  through  the  position  of 
equilibrium  may  be  a  finite  departure  from  it— and  thus  the 
equilibrium  is  unstable. 

Since  there  is  a  position  of  equilibria!:!,  iliokiueniaiie.  relnt.iuns 
must  be  invariable.      As  before, 

r=H».  «*"  +  (+,  +)*'  +  2«., +)«  +  =tc. ..)... (i), 

which  cannot  bo  negative  for  any  values  of  the  co-ordinates. 
Now,  though  the  values  of  the  coeilioieiits  in  this  expression  are 
not  generally  constant,  they  are  to  be   taken  as  constant  in  the 

approximate  investigation,   ninco  their  variations,  depending  on 
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the  infinitely  small  variations  of  iji,  <£,  etc.,  can  only  give  rise  to  s:L;.-;:i.; 
terms  of  the  third  or  higher  orders  of  small  quantities.  .1 1  r-i n-t:  rqui:-!. 
Lagrange's  equations  become  simply 

d  (dT\      .      d  /dT\      _      ,  ,_. 

a(sj)=*'a(^)  =  *'oto <2>- 

and  the  first  member  of  each  of  these  equation;*  is  a  linear  func- 
tion of  ipr  tji,  etc.,  with  constant  coefficients. 

Now,  since  we  may  take  what  origin  we  please  for  the  gene- 
ralized co-ordinates,  it  will  be  convenient  to  assume  that  tfr,  iji,  6, 
etc.,  are  measured  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  considered  : 
and  that  their  values  are  therefore  always  infinitely  small. 

Hence,    infinitely    small    quantities    of    higher    orders    being 
neglected,  and  tlie  forces  iici^g  supposed  to  lie  independent  of  the 
velocities,  we  shall   have  linear  expressions  for  *,  O,  etc.,   in 
terms  of  ip,  ijt.  etc.,  which  we  may  write  as  follows  : — ■ 
*  =  a<\i  +  b<j>  +  cd  +  . . .  ] 

<t>  =  a'lp  +  b'<j>  +  c'6+...[  (3). 

etc.  etc       ] 

Kquations  ('2'j  consequently  become  linear  differential  equations 
of  the  second  order,  with  constant  coefficients;  as  many  in 
number  as  there  are  variables  ip,  tj>,  etc.,  to  he  determined. 

The  regular  processes  explained  in  elementary  treatises  on  dif- 
ferential eq\iations,  lead  of  course,  independently  of  any  particu- 
lar relation  between  the  coefficients,  to  a  general  form  of  solution 
(§  343  below).  Bat  this  form  has  very  remarkable  characteristics 
in  the  ease  of  a  conservative  system;  which  we  therefore 
examine  particularly  in  the  first  place.     In  this  case  we  have 

*=-#•  *=-4'etc' 

where  V  is,  in  our  approximation,  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  o£  ij/,  (J,  ...  if  we  take  the  origin,  or  configuration  of 
equilibrium,  as  the  configuration  from  which  jjj  :>73)  the  poten- 
tial energy  is  reckoned.      Now,   it  is  obvious*,   from  the  theory 

"  ]?or  in.  the  first  place  any  such  assumption  as  si|nn| 

9i-.-rii,-B'0,  +  ...  of  two 

gives  equations  for  ji,  <j>,  etc.,  in  terms  of  f,,  #,,  etc.,  with  the  same  coefficients,  ^"art 
A,  11,  etc,  if  these  are  independent  of  (.     Hence  (the  co  enti  nates  being  '"  hi 
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Slightly  of  the  transfer  111  a liu ii  of  (jin.Kjrut.ic  fanci.ions,  that  ive  may,   Ijj  a 

Hiuiiibr;um.  determine  to  liuciif  trim  n!  urination  of  t.lie  co-ordinates,  reduce  the 

Simnltn.Tie-  iminlinj  we  have  i-  quantities  A,  A',  A", ...  B,  B',  B",  ...  etc.,  to  bo  determined 
f  'inii;ii'i''.ri  '■''"  ''  equations  express  in;;  that  ii!  -T  Hi'-1  fudlirictiis  cf  jt,;,  i/j,-,  etc.  are  each 
oftwo  equal  to  unity,   and  of  <ji<pt  etc.  each  vanish,  and  that  in  V  the  coefficients  oj 

tNiiri'::.!!..  ■},•!>.,  etc.  each  vanish,  lint,  particularly  ir.  rcspe."t  to  our  dyiianiical  problem, 
suuara!"1'     *ne  following  process  in  two  steps  in  instructive: — 

(1)  Let  tliii  q'.:adra:ic  c\prcssii;:i  for  2'  in  terms  of  u--,  p',  ^,  etc.,  be 
reduced  to  the  form  ^,s  +  (i,!  + ...  by  proper  assignment  of  values  to  A,  />',  etc 
This  may  he  done  arbitrarily,  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  wiihout  tbe 
solution  o:  an;  a'.;:ib:aie  equation  . i£  ucgn  e  Ine/nor  t.jidii  the  Erst;  as  we  may 
easily  see  by  working  out  a  synthetical  process  algebraically  according  to  the 
analogy  oi  flndine  1  i r  t.  tho  eor.jugii.to  diametral  plane,  to  any  chosen  diameter  of 
an  ellipsoid,  and  then  the  diameter  of  its  elliptic  section,  c-oujugate  to  any 
chosen  diameter  of  this  ellipse.     Thus,  of  the  -L — -   equations  expressing  that 

the  oni-iTieients  of  the  products  $,$,,  y/J, ,  <*■/',.  etc.  vanish  in  T,  take  first  tin: 
one  oppressing  :."l::it  tin.  coel'ih-iep.t.  of  -i*..  vanishes,  and  l..y  it  find  tbe  value  of 
one  of  the  B's,  supposing  all  the  .4's  and  all  the  JJ's  hui.  one  to  be  known. 
Then  take  the  two  equations  expressing  that  the  coefficients  of  ft,  and  <i/', 
vanish,  and  hy  them  find  two  of  the  C's  supposing  all  the  G's  but  two  to  be 
known,  as  are  now  all  the  A'i  and  all  the  B's:  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  terms  of 
all  the  A'b,  all  the  B's  but  one,  all  the  C's  but  two,  all  the  D's  but  three,  aud  bo 
ou,  supposed  known,  we  find  by  the  solution  of  linear  equations  the  renminm;.; 
B'S,  C's,  D's,  etc.  Lastly,  using  the  "values  thus  found  for  tbe  unassumed 
quantises,  11,  (-,!),  etc.,  and  equating  to  unity  the  coefficients  of  ij/-,  ip",  ';/, 
etc,  in  (he  transformed  expression  for  '2  T,  wo  have  I  equations  an  long  :he  squares 
aud  products  of  the  - 1}  -  assumed  quantities,  (i)  A's,  (t-1)  B's,  (i-2)  Cs, 
etc.,  by  which  any  one  of  the  d's,  any  one  of  the  B's,  any  one  of  the  C's,  said  so 
on,  are  given  immediately  in  terms  of  tlie    ■■'     -  J  ratios  of  the  others  to  them. 

Thus  the  thing  is  done,  and    '  ;■-  disposable  ratios  are  left  undetermined, 

(2)  These  quantities  may  be  determined  by  the         +         equations  express- 

hig  that  also  in  the  vransfoj  med  quadratic  V  fnc  oocllicicnts  of  i/t£>,,  ^,8,, 
<pt8, ,  etc.  vanish. 

Or,  having  made  the  first  transformation  as  in  (1]  above,  with  assumed  values 
for  -■-„--   disposable  ratios,  make  a  second  transformation  determinately  thus: 


where  the  i!  quantities  I,  m,  ...,  V,  m\  ...  satisfy  the  Ji(i  +  1)  equations 

U'  +  mm'  +  ...=0,   !'r  +  m'M"+...=0,  etc., 
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expression   for  2T,  which  is  essentially  positive,  to  a  sum  of  Simplified 
squares   of   generalized  component  velocities,  and  at  the  same  for  tie 
lime    V  to  a  stun  of  the  squares  of  the  corresponding  co-ordi    imu'm-iivl 
nates,  each  multiplied  by  a  constant,  which  may  be  either  positive  cne,'K"a' 
or  negative,  but  is  essentially  real.     [In  the  case  of  an  equality 
or  of  any  number  of  equalities  among  the  values  of  these  con- 
stants (a,  (3,  etc.  in  the  notation  below),    roots  as  they  are  of  a 
determinantal  equation,   the  linear   transformation  ceases  to  be 
wholly  determinate;   but  the  decree  or  drives  of  imlctcrmiiiiu-y 
which  supervene   is  the    reverse  of  embarrassing  in   respect  to 
either  the  process  of  obtaining  the  solution,  or  the  interpretation 
and  use  of  it  when  obtained.]      Hence  \ji,  tj>,  ...  may  be  so  chosen 
that 

y=J(^  +  ^'  +  eto.)  (4), 

and  V^Haf  +  Ptf  +  etu.) (5), 

a,   /},    etc.,    being    real   positive  or  negative   constants.     Hence 
Lagrange's  equations  become 

£=-au>,    $=-/!<}>,    etc (6). 

The  solutions  of  these  equations  arc 

+  -A*mQJ.-.),    +-.l'a»(t/jS-0.  «o (7), 

.(.     c.    A',    '■',    (■i.e.,   I ■!■■  i iu  ;i;e    ar'nkrary    eei^irir.t-!   of   in;ei;i\;l  ion.  ^j:1™ 
Hence  we  conclude  the  motion  consists  of  a  simple  harmonic  moS^'nT 
variation  of  each  co-ordinate,   provided  that  a,  fl,  etc.,  are  all  "Oration, 
positive.      This  condition  is  satisfied  when  V  is  a  true  minimum 
at  the   configuration  of  equilibrium  ;    which,  as  we  have    seen 
(S  292),  is  necessarily  the  case  when  the  equilibrium  is  stable. 
If  any  one  or  more  of  a,  /?,  ...  vanishes,   the   equilibrium  might 

and  (!  +  ms  +  ...=l,  P»  +  m!»+...  =  l,  etc.,  Simultane. 

loaviiif;  \  i  ('■  -  ')  (li.-po sables.  fi.rimttum 

We  shall  still  have,  obviously,  the  same  form  for  IT,  that  is  ;—  quadratic 

ir-A/+A*+...  SEE!!* 

Aud,  according  to  the  known  theory  of  (ho  transformation  of  quadratic  functions,  squares, 
«o  jiiiiv  determine  the  ;,  i  if-  li  disposable;:  of  I,  m,  ...,  I',  m',  ...  so  as  to  moiiu 
i  ho    )2  i  [i  - 1)  products  of  the  co-ordinates   -jillt  ip„,  etc.  disappear  from  the  ex- 
pression for  V,  and  give 

2F=a1t„s+££„,+  ..., 
where  a.  8,  -,,   tic,  ate  the  root*,  iii!:r;;-:;:ik  real,   of  ar.  equation  of  the  ith 
'li.^iee  of  wl.i';I:  the  eoeflicier.ts  ilcpei-.tl   on  the  coeilkiiititj  of  the  squares  and 
jiriHlucb  in  the  expression  for  V  in  terms  of  ^„  <£,,  etc.     Lalcr  f(7'i,  (H)  and  (<i) 
ef  is  ■!■!->/],  a  t:  Hi/!  i:  [ira::::in  for  csirryiu,:  out  t  L  i  .-■  ij.vc  Mi  i-'ii  iion  will  l.e  w;-ke:l  on  I. 
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Integrated  be   either  stable  or  unstable,   or  neutral;  but  terms  of  higher 

■if  million,  order.';  in  the  expansion  of   V  in  ascending  |nnvci's  and  products 

th«  funds-  of  the  co-ordinates  would  have  to  he  examined  to  test  it ;  and  if 

nn,d,!i\,r  it  were-  stable,  the  period  of  an  infinitely  small  oscillation  in  tlie 

vi  ra  ion,  value  of  the  corresponding  eo-ordinate  or  eo-ordinates  would  be 

"■■■I'fi'i'"^  iiilmi.tely  great      If  any  or  all  of  a,  (3,  y,  . . .  are  negative,    V  is 

c:)n:iL>i!m-  not  a  minimum,   and  the  equilibrium  is   (;•   20:')   essentially  un- 

Liii.'t;a;i.;  stable.     The  form  (7)  for  the  solution,  for  each  co-ordinate  for 

1 '  which  this  is  the  case,  becomes  imaginary,  and  is  to  be  changed 

into  the  exponential  form,  thus;  for  instance,  let  —  a=p,  a  positive 

Infinitely  quantity.     Thus 

farter?™*  ^  =  Ct+WP  +  £t-t\'p  (8), 

iViiri Lui!1"1  whieh    (unless    the  disturbance  is  so  adjusted  as  to    make   the 

arbitrary  constant  C  vanish)  indicates  an  unlimited  increase 
in  the  deviation.  This  form  of  solution  expresses  the  approxi- 
mate law  of  falling  si  way  from  a  configuration  of  unstable  equili- 
brium. In  general,  of  course,  the  approximation  becomes  less 
and  less  accurate  sis  the  deviation  ii 


Enmnltjof 


We  have,  by  (5),  (4),  (7)  and  (8), 

K=  $aA'  [I  +  cos  2  (tja-e)]  +  etc. 


..(10); 


and  T=  $aA*  [1  -  cos  2  (tja  -  e)]  +  etc.  1 

or  T  =  lp[-L2CK+CV-<-Ji>+Kst-zt-Jp]+f!kc\ 

and,  verifying  tlie  constancy  of  the  sum  of  potential  and  kinetic 
energies, 

r+F-JM'  +  jW  +  rto.)         1 
or  T+  V —  2  (pCK+qC'X'  +  etc.)) (     '' 

One  example  for  the  present  will  suffice.     Let  a  solid,  ira- 
MmodrT  '"ersed  in  an  infinite  liquid  (§  320),  be  prevented  from   any 

motion  of  rotation,  and  left  only  freedom  to  move  parallel  to  a 
certain  fixed  plane,  and  let  it  bo  influenced  by  forces  subject  to 
tlie  conservative  law,  which  vanish  in  a  particular  position  of 
equilibrium.  Taking  any  point  of  reference  in  the  body,  choosing 
its  position  when  the  body  is  in  equilibrium,  sis  origin  of  rect- 
angular co-ordinates  OX,  0  Y,  and  reckoning  the  potential  energy 
from  it,  we  shall  have,  as  in  general, 

2T=  AS?  +  Bit  +  WW    2 F-=  oaf  +  bf  +  Soy, 
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the  principles  stated   in  S  320  above,   allowing  us  to  regard  the  Einmpli-cf 
co-ordinates  x  and  y  as  fully  specifying   (lie   system,    provided  isiiuiJa 
always,  that  if  the  body  i.n  given  at  rest,  or  is  brought  to  rest, 
thewhole  liquid  is  at  rest  (i  320)  at  the  same  time.      By  solving 
the  obviously  detrniiinate  problem  of  finding  that  pair  of  conju- 
gate diameters  which  are  in  the  same  directions  for  the  ellipse 

Aa?  +  By1  +  1Cv.ij  =  const., 
and  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola, 

at?  -i-  hif  +  'Icxij  =  const., 
and  choosing  these  as  oblique  axes  of  co-ordinates  (#,,   )/,),  we 
shall  have 

2T=Al&*+£$lt,  and  2  F= «,*,*+ 6,^'. 
And,  as  Ait  JJt  are  essentially  positive,   we  may,  to  shorten  our 
expressions,  take  xlJAi  =  ijr}  yi>J-Bl=$i  so  that  wo  shall  have 

the  normal  expressions,   according  to   the   general   forms  shown 
above  in  (-1)  ami  (a). 

Tlie  interpretation,  of  the  general  solution  is  as  follows  : — 

338.     If  a  conservative    system  is  infinitely  little  displaced  General 
from  a  configuration  of  stable    equilibrium,  it  will  ever  itt  i 

vibrate  about  this  configuration,   remain  big'  infinitely   near  i:  ■   ■  i."  .  ■, 

each  particle  of  the  system  performing  a  motion  which  is  ciun    >■■  ■ 

posed  of  simple  harmonic  vibrations.  If  there  are  i  degree.-;  >n  i 
freedom  to  move,  and  we  consider  any  system  (§  202)  of  gene-  libri™. 
ralized  co-ordinates  specifying  its  position  at  any  time,  tlie 
deviation  of  any  one  of  these  co-ordinates  from  its  value  for  tbe 
configuration  of  equilibrium  will  vary  according  to  a  complex 
harmonic  function  (§  68),  composed  of  i  simple  harmonics  gene- 
rally of  incommensurable  periods,  and  therefore  (§  67)  tbe  whole 
motion  of  tbe  system  will  not  in  general  recur  periodically 
through  tbe  same  series  of  configurations.  There  are,  however, 
i  distinct  displacements,  generally  quite  determinate,  which  we 
shall  cab  the  normal  displurp.mtmls,  ilillllling  the  condition,  that  Normal tiis- 

if  any  one  of  them  be  produced  alone,  and  the  system  then  lelt '  „  - 

to  itself  for  an  instant  at  rest,  this  displacement  will  diminish 
and  increase  periodically  according  to  a  simple  harmonic  func- 
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FiinJamen-  tion  of  the  time,  and  consequently  every  particle  of  tlic  svstem 
vitmuiuTi.     will  execute  a  simple  harmonic  movement  in  the  same  period. 
This  result,  we  shall  see  later  (Vol.  II.),  includes  cases  in  which 
there  are  an  infinite  ".mmber  of  decrees  of  freedom  ;  as  for  in- 
stance a  stretched  cord  ;  a  mass  of  air  in  a  closed  vessel ;  waves 
in  water,  or  oscillations  of  water  in  a  vessel  of  limited  extent,  or 
of  an  elastic  solid  ;  and  in  these  applications  it  gives  the  theory 
of  the  so-called  "fundamental  vibration,"  and  successive  "har- 
monics" of  a  cord  or  organ-pipe,  and  of  all  the  different  possible 
simple  modes  of  vibration  in  the  other  cases.     In  all  these  cases 
it  is  convenient  to  give  the  name  "  fundamental  mode"  to  any 
one  of  the   possible    simple    harmonic  vibrations,    and  not  to 
restrict  it  to  the  gravest  simple  harmonic  mode,  as  lias  been 
hitherto  usual  iu  respect  to  vibrating  cords  and  organ-pipes, 
Tiieoremot       The  whole  kinetic  energy  of  any  complex  motion  of  the  sys- 
emlrjiy;        tern  is  [§  337  (4)]  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies  of 
of  potential  the   fundamental   constituents;   and   [§337   (5)]  the  potential 
energy  of  any  displacement  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  potential 
energies  of  its  normal  components. 
Innnitesi.         Corresponding  theorems  of   normal  constituents  and  funda- 
^rTieiKh-™3  mental  modes  of  motion,  and  the  summation  of  their   kinetic 
mnSgu™-0  and  potential  energies  in  complex  motions  and  displacements, 
itibte  eqni.  hold  for  motion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  configuration  of  un- 
1  r"""'       stable  equilibrium.     In  this  case,  some  or  all  of  the  constituent 
motions    are   fallings    away    from   the  position  of  equilibrium 
''according  as  the  potential  energies  of  the  constituent  normal 
vibrations  are  negative). 
Cn<pnf  339.     If,  as  may  he  in  particular  cases,  the  periods  of  the 

ZSSljc7       vibrations  for  two  or  more  of  tbe  normal  displacements  are  equal, 
**"    *       any  displacement  compounded  of  them  will  also  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion of  being  a  normal  displacement.    And  if  the  system  be  dis- 
placed   according  to  any  one    such   normal    displacement,  and 
projected 'with  velocity  corresponding  to  another,  it  will  execute 
a  movement,  the  resultant  of  two  simple  harmonic  movements 
Graphic       in  equal  periods.     The  graphic  representation  of  the  variation 
tion.tae"'a'  of  the  corresponding  co-ordinates  of  the  system,  laid  down  as 
two  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  a  plane    diagram,  will    conse- 
quently (§  05)  he  a  circle  or  an  ellipse  ;  which  will  therefore, 
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of  course,  bo  tlio  form  of  the  orbit  of  any  particle  of  the  system  Graphic 
which  has  a  distinct  direction  of  motion,  for  two  of  the  displace-  tion. 
ments  iu  question.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  principal  parts  [as  for  instance  the  body  supported  on  the 

fixed  axis,  in  the  illustration  of  §  31!),  Example  {C)~}  may  have 
only  one  degree  of  freedom;  or  even  that  each  part  of  the 
system  may  have  only  one  degree  of  freedom,  as  for  instance  if 
(.lie  system  is  composed  of  a  set  of  particles  each  constrained  to 
remain  on  a  given  line,  or  of  rigid  bodies  on  fixed  axes,  mutually 
influencing  one  another  by  elastic  cords  or  otherwise.  In  such 
a  case  as  the  last,  no  particle  of  the  system  can  move  otherwise 
than  in  one  line;  and  the  ellipse,  circle,  or  other  graphical  re- 
presentation of  the  composition  of  the  harmonic  motions  of  the 
system,  is  merely  an  aid  to  comprehension,  and  is  not  the  orbit 
of  a  motion  actually  taking  place  in  any  part  of  the  system. 

340.  In  nature,  as  has  been  said  above  :'§  278),  every  system 
uninfluenced  by  matter  external  to  it  is  conservative,  when 
the  ultimate  molecular  motions  constituting  heat,  light,  and 
magnetism,  and  the  potential  eneTgy  of  chemical  affinities, 
are  taken  into  account  along  with  the  palpable  motions  and 
measurable  forces.  But  (§  27o)  practically  we  are  obliged  to  Bis»i.™t 
admit  forces  of  friction,  and  resistances  of  the  other  classes 
there  enumerated,  a.s  causing  losses  of  energy,  to  be  reckoned, 
in  abstract  dynamics,  without  regard  to  the  equivalents  of  heat 
or  other  molecular  actions  which  they  generate.  Hence  when 
such  resistances  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  forces  opposed 
to  the  motions  of  various  parts  of  a  system  must  be  introduced 
into  the  equations.  According  to  the  approximate  knowledge 
which  we  have  from  experiment,  these  forces  are  independent 
of  the  velocities  when  duo  to  the  friction  of  solids:  but  are 
simply  proportional  to  the  velocities  when  due  to  fluid  viscosity 
directly,  or  to  electric  or  magnetic  influences;  with  corrections 
depending  on  varying  temperature,  and  on  the  varying  eon- 
figuration  of  the  system.  In  consequence  of  the  last-mentioned 
cause,  the  resistance  of  a  real  liquid  (which  is  always  more  or 
less  viscous)  against  a  body  moving  rapidly  enough  through  it, 
to    leave    a    great    deal   of  irregular   motion,   in   the  shape  of 
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"eddies,"  in  its  wake,  seems,  when  the  motion  of  the  solid  has 
been  kept  long  enough  uniform,  to  be  nearly  in  proportion  to 
"ine  the  square  of  the  velocity  ;  although,  as  Stokes  has  shown,  at 
uid.  the  lowest  speeds  the  resistance  is  probably  in  simple  proportion 
to  the  velocity,  and  for  all  speeds,  after  long  enough  time  of 
one  speed,  may,  it  is  probable,  be  approximately  expressed  as 
■lies' pro-  the  sum  of  two  terms,  one  simply  as  the  velocity,  and  the 
other  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  If  a  solid  is  started  from 
rest  in  an  incompressible  fluid,  the  initial  law  of  resistance  is 
no  doubt  simple  proportionality  to  velocity,  (however  great,  if 
suddenly  enough  given;)  until  by  the  gradual  growth  of  eddies 
the  resistance  is  increased  gradually  till  it  comes  to  fulfil 
Stokes'  law. 
irtkmof  341.  The  effect  of  friction  of  solids  rubbing  against  one 
another  is  simply  to  render  impossible  the  infinitely  small 
vibrations  with  which  we  are  now  particularly  concerned  ;  and 
to  allow  any  system  in  which  it  is  present,  to  rest  balanced 
when  displaced,  within  certain  finite  limits,  from  a  configuration 
of  frictionless  equilibrium.  In  mechanics  it  is  easy  to  estimate 
its  effects  with  sufficient  accuracy  when  any  practical  case  of 
finite  oscillations  is  in  question.  But  the  other  classes  of  dis- 
sipafive  agencies  give  rise  to  resistances  simply  as  (lie  velocities, 
(islands  without  the  corrections  referred  to,  when  the  motions  are  in- 
odttw.  finitely  small;  and  can  never  balance  the  system  in  a  con- 
figuration deviating  to  any  extent,  however  small,  from  a 
configuration  of  equilibrium.  In  the  theory  of  infinitely  small 
vibrations,  they  are  to  be  taken  into  account  by  adding  to  the 
expressions  for  the  generalised  components  of  force,  proper 
;'§  343  a,  below)  linear  functions  of  the  generalized  velocities, 
which  gives  us  equations  still  remarkably  amenable  to  rigorous 
mathematical  treatment. 

The  result  of  the  integration  for  the  case  of  a  single  degree 
of  freedom  is  very  simple;  and  it  is  of  extreme  importance, 
both  for  the  explanation  of  many  natural  phenomena,  and  for 
use  in  a  large  variety  of  experimental  invostiga.1  ions  in  Natural 
Philosophy.     Partial  conclusions  from  it  are  as  follows: — - 

If  the  resistance  per  unit  velocity  is  less  than  a  certain 
critical  value,  in  any  particular  case,  the  motion  is  a  simple 
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iiamiiiiuc  oscillation,  with  amplitude  decreasing  in  the  same  K.;-ist:in.:r> 
ratio  in  equal  successive  intervals  of  time.  But  if  the  re-  velocities, 
sistance  equals  or  exceeds  the  critical  value,  the  system  when 
displaced  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  left  to  itself, 
returns  gradually  towards  its  position  of  equilibrium,  never  os- 
cillating through  it  to  the  other  side,  an.d  only  reaching  it  after 
an  infinite  time. 

In  the  unresisted  motion,  let  n"  be  the  rate  of  acceleration, 
when   the   displacement   is  unity;    so  that    (§   57)   we   have 

T=  — :  and  let  the  rate  of  retardation  due  to  the  resistance 

corresponding  to  unit  velocity  be  k.     Then  the  motion  is  of  the 
oscillatory   or  .non-oscillatory   class    according   as   &*  <  (2n)*   or  Effect  oi 
J?  >  (2n)*.     In  the  first  case,  the  period  of  the  oscillation  is  I™!J™s 

increased  by  the  resistance  from  T  to  T — r ,  and  the  rate  motSoa? 

(«--iF)' 

at  which  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  the  amplitude  diminishes 
per  unit  of  time  is  ^k.  If  a  negative  value  be  given  to  k,  the 
case  represented  will  be  one  in  which  the  motion  is  assisted, 
instead  of  resisted,  by  force  proportional  to  the  velocity:  but 
this  case  is  purely  ideal. 

The  differential  equation  of  motion  for  the  case  of  one  degree 
of  motion  is 

of  which  the  complete  integral  is 

<p  =  [Aax.rit  +  B cos m'(}e-i*(,  where  n'=  ,J(n* -!&'), 
or,  which  is  the  same, 

*-(<Vtf  +  0W)t-M'I  wnere«,  =  J(^~n% 

A  and  B  in  one  case,  or  ('  and  ()'  in  the  ether,  being  the  arbitrary 
constants  of  integration.      Hence  the  propositions  above.      In  the  Ojisenf 
case  of  A"  =  (2m)"  the  general  solution  is  t{,=  (C+C't) £'***.  ^""'rcote 

342.     The  general  solution  [§  343  a  (2)  and  §  345']  of  the  infinitely 
problem,  to  find  the  motion  of  a  system  having  any  number,  i,  of  mutton  of  a 
degrees  of  freedom,  when  infiuifely  little  disturbed  from  a  position  system.11™ 
of  stable  equilibrium,  and  left  to  move  subject  to  resistances 
proportional  to  velocities,  shows  that  the  whole  motion  may  be 
resolved,  in  general  determinately,  into  2i  different  motions  each 
vol.  i.  24 
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infinitely     either  simple  harmonic  with  amplitude  diminishing  according 
a  to  the  law  stated  above,  or   n on- oscillatory  anil  consisting  of 
equi-proportionate  diminutions  of  the  components  of  displace- 
ment in  equal  successive  i  ntervals  of  time. 

343.     It  is  now   convenient  to  cease    limiting   our  ideas  to 

infinitely  small  motions  of  an  absolutely  general  system  through 
i.::>iifi_nmil. inns  infinitely  little  different  from  a,  configuration  of 
equilibrium,  and  to  consider  any  motions  large  or  small  of  a 
system  so  constituted  that  the  positional*  forces  are  proportional 
to  displacements  and  the  motional*  to  velocities,  and  that  the 
kinetic  energy  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the  velocities  with 
constant  coefficients.  Such  a  system  we  shall  call  a,  eycloidalf 
system;  and  we  shall  call  its  motions  cycloidal  motions.  A  good 
and  instructive  illustration  is  presented  in  the  motion  of  one 
two  or  more  weights  in  a,  vertical  line,  hung  one  from  another, 
and  the  highest  from  a  fixed  point,  by  spiral  springs. 

343  a.  If  now  instead  of  i//,  <!>,...  wo  denote  by  i^,,  i^a,...  the 
generalized  co  ordinate.*,  ami  if  we  take  11,  12,  21,  22...,  n,  12, 
21,  22,...  to  signify  eoiistio.it  eoeilk: fonts  (not  numbers  as  in  the 
ordinary  notation  of  arithmetic),  the  most  general  equations  of 
motions  of  a  cycloidal  system  may  be  written  thus  : 

*  Much  trouble  and  verbiage   is  to  bo  avoided  by  !he  introduction  of  these 
'■  nu-ectives,  v,li,-'i   will    hrr.co:orth   he   in   frequent    use.      They  tell  their  own 
meanings  as  dearly  aa  any  definition  could. 

+  A  single  adjective  is  r.c-ciitiil  to  avoid  a,  soa  of  tro'.uilcs  here.  The  adjective 
'cycloida!.'  i-.  already  cla^siuid  in  rci^puct  to  any  motion  villi  one  degree  of 
fieciloni,  u ■.]!■■,  I! in enl  or  rectilineal,  lima',  or  nn^ular  (Ci).,lonil;-l.,'i.!.ioan!,  for  es  ■ 
uionle),  f;i'lov;iii;;  the  sitmis  htw  as  the  cycloidal  pendulum,  that  is  to  say  :--*/«] 
,il:-ijl'ir.--:!\riit  a  .ii  tuple  Inirmmiie  function  vf  the  time.  The  motion  of  a,  particle 
on  a  cycloid  with  vertex  ;ip  (any  as  properly  he  called  cycloidal;  and  in  it  the 
uivplucemeiit  is  an  iirjLi-:-ir,Ty  simp'.e  iinrmor.ie,  or  a  real  exponent: ill",  or  the 
sum  of  two  real  exponentials  of  the  time 


(c'J'tC,  S'l). 


In  cycloidal  motion  its  ucliiied  in  the  text,  ct.r'n  componi  tit  of  displacement  is 
proved  to  be  a  sum  of  exponential*  ((."t  -j-C't  +etc.)  real  or  imaginary, 
rcd:ieihlo  to  ;•.  ^:-fi  of  products  of  itkI  exponentials  and  real  simple  harmonics 
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H- 11^  +  12i^3+  ...  +  11^,  +  I2>A3+  ...  =  0 


d  /d.T\ 


Positional  forces  of  tins  non-conset'va.tive  class  are  included  by 
not  assuming  12  =  21,  13  =  31,  23  =  32,  etc. 

The  theory  of  sii'iultanrvjus  iiui'iir  uiftV-r«?rit.i;il  equations  with 
constant  coefficients  shows  that  tlie  geueval  solution  for  each 
co-ordinate  is  the  sum  of  particular  solutions,  aud  that  every 
particular  solution  is  of  the  form 

*,  =  «,«".  *.  =  */* (2)- 

Assuming,  then,  this  to  be  a  solution,  and  substituting  in  the  Tl 
differential  equations,  we  have 

Xt^®+X{lla,  +  12ai,  +  ...)  +  iia1  +  i2a,+...=o"l 
dal  '  *         '  '  ' 

A-f+A(2l.,  +  22.,*...).2„,  +  «„,+  ....0f <»• 

da,       v      '  *  '  *  I 

etc.  etc.  J 

where  %  denotes  the  same  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of 
re,,  ft,...,  that  T  is  of  ^,,  ^i,,...  These  equations,  i  in  number, 
determine  A  by  the  determinantal  equation 

|(ll)V+lU+II,    (l2)\2+12X+J2,...! 

(ai)X'  +  21X+2i,  (22)Xsh 


=0 (*). 


where  (11),  (22),  (12),  (21),  etc.  denote  the  coefficients  of  squares 

aar.i  doubled  prodnet.1  in  the  quad  ml.  k',  'IT ;    with  nif'til.i[.i.<:s 

(..)=(2.),  (,3). (31),  etc (5). 

The  equation  (4)  is  of  the  degree  2i,  in  X;  and  if  any  one  of  its 
roots  be  used  for  X  in  the  i  linear  equations  (3),  these  become 
harmonized  and  give  the  i  -  1  ratios  ft,,  /  al ,  »„/«,,  etc. ;  and  we 
have  then,  in  (2),  a  partic-nhir  solution  with  one  arbitrary  con- 
stant, ttj.  Thus,  from  the  2i  roots,  when  unequal,  we  have  2t 
distinct  particular  solutions,  each  with  an  arbitrary  constant; 
and  the  addition  of  these  solutions,  as  explained  above,  gives  the 
genera!  solution. 

24—2 
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34.3  6.     To  show  explicitly  the  determination  of  the  ratios 
ai  I a,  >  *a  /  ai  >  ctc-  P11*  i°r  brevity 
(ii)A.,  +  1U+ii  =  i-i,     (i2)A!+12A+i2  =  i'2,  etc., 

(32)\s+32A  +  32  =  3-2,  etc (5)'; 

and  generally  let  j-k  denine  ilie  eoeikrient  of  at  in  the/1'  equa- 
tion of  (3),  or  tlio  k"'  term  of  (he  j'h  line  of  the  determinant  (to 
he  called  D  for  brevity)  constituting  the  first  member  of  (4). 
Let  M  (j-k)  denote  the  factor  of  j-k  in  I)  so  that  j-k .  M (jk) 
is  the   sum    of    all  the   terms   of   I)   which   contain  j-k,    and 


D  =  -.  2*1  2^  j-k  .  M (j-k) .. 


because  in  the  sum  2i  each  term  of  D  clearly  oc< 
anil  taking  different  groupings  of  terms,  but  each  on 

Z)=i-i  J/{i-i)  +  i-2Jy{i-2)+i'3.l/{i-3)  +  etc. 

=  2-I^(2'l)+2'2Jy-(2-2)+2-3^(2-3)+ete. 

=  y*  M(yi)  +  3-2  M(3-i)  +  3-3  M  (y3)  +  etc. 


=  ii  M  (ri)  +  2-i  M(2-i)  +  3-i  M(s-x)  +  etc. 
=  i'2  M(i'2)  +  2-2  M(2-2}+  3'2  ^(3-2)+ etc. 
=  r3JW"(i-3)  +  2'3J/(2-3)4-3-3.y(3'3)  +  etc. 


in  all  2i  different  expressions  for  D, 

Farther,  by  the  elementary  law  of  formation  of  determinants 

we  see  that 


jfO-i*-i)-(-i)>- 


U+>)* 

a+*n 


0.  ji^^h-rh  j-i  i^.  ■-■-  j'(*-2) 


0'-)*, 


{«)"■ 
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The  quantities  M(i-i),    M(vz),  M{j-k),  thus  defined  Him 

are  what  are  commonly  ciilhsd  tin:   first  minora  of   tin;  detenm-  ',-IL.l't 
mint  D,  with  just  this  variation  from  ordinary  usage  that  the 
proper  signs  arc  given  to  them  by  the  factor 

in  5"  so  that  in  the  formation  of  II  the  ordinary  complication  of 
alternate  positive  and  negative  signs  when  i  is  even  and  all 
signs  positive  when  i  is  odd  is  avoided.  In  terms  of  the  nota- 
tion (■')/  tlid  linuitr  c([ULLti'j::s  (3)  beixiaio 


and  when  D  —  0,  which  is  required  to  harmonize  them,  they 

may  be  put  under  any  of  the  foilowing  i  dhTenmt  but  equivalent 


Jf(.-i)     M(2-i)-M(2-3)    ""■        W. 

MlJT)' MTJT)' Ml^ii" 
from  which  we  find 

«,     Jf (!■»)_  Jf (»■«)_  Jf(3-a)  1 

o,      Jf(i'i)      lf(.-i)      Jf(3-i)  ■     | 

j,     M(i-3)_M  (,-3i  _Mj313j  f W- 

^-Jf(ri)    Jf (.■■)- JTG^  e,e'    I 

The  remarkable  relations  here  shown  among  the  minors,  due  Relation 
to  the  evanescence  of  the  major  determinant  D,  are  well  known  minorso 
in  algebra.      They  are  all  included  in  the  following  formula,  cenWleti 

M{j-k).M(l-n)-M(j-n).M(l-h)  =  0 {5f\      mmant" 

which  is  given  in  Salmon's   lihjlu-r  Ahjelra  [f,   33  Ex.    1),  as  a 
consequence  of  the  formula 

M(jl).M{l-n)-M(jn).Mt!-k)  =  D.MU,n,-)-m'', 
where    M (j,£'k,n)    denotes    the  second  minor  formed  by   sup- 
pressing the  ;"*  and  f  columns  and  the  A"1  and  m"1  lines. 
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[343  C. 

;   the   roots   the 


343  c.     "When    there    are    equalities   am' 
problem  litis  generally  solutions  of  the  form 

^1=(c,*  +  61)«",    ^  =  (0,4  +  6,)^,    etc (6). 

To  prove  tills  let  X,  X'  be  two  unequal  roots  which  become 
equal  with  souk*  AxuYa  change  of  the  values  of  some  or  all  of  the 
given  constants  (it),  11,  n,  (ra),  12,  12,  etc.;  and  let 

!J.1  =  J11V''<-  jy,    ^,=Jt'tW-j*,e«     etc (6)' 

be  a  particular  solution  of  (1)  corresponding  to  these  roots. 
K~ow  let 

(:,  =  .*/ (A.' -A),    e,=J,'(A'-A),    etc.) 
and  b^  —  Af  —  Alt        bt  =  A2'  —  Ait    etc.     / 

Using  tin  se  in  (())'  we  find 


-(<■')"• 


+  V>   &= 


+  V«,  etc.. .(6)'". 


^-^v-x  ^  '  Ti-"s  V-A 

To  find  proper  equations  for  the  relations  among  6„  6S,  ...c,,  ca, ... 
in  order  that  {6}'"  may  be  a  solution  of  (1),  proceed  thus  : — first 
writedown  equations  (it)  lor  the  .V solution,  with  constants  A^Aj, 
etc.;  then  subtract  from  these  the  corresponding  equations  for 
the  X  solution:  thus,  ami  introducing  the  notation  (ii)",  we  find 

{(ii)X,!+llV+ii}c,  +  |(i2)A'3+12X'  +  i2}<:s  +  etc.  =0| 

{(2i)V3+2U'+2i}c1  +  {(22)A's+22V  + 


.(6)", 


:i)A' 


+■  11V  +  11}  6,  +  5(i2)  X"  +  12A'  +  12}  6,  +  etc. 
[cl-b1(X^X)]{(n)(X  +  X-)  +  ll} 

-  fa- K (A'~  A)]  K™)  (A  +  x)  + 12}-  etc, 
t-  21V  +  21}  6,  +  {(22)  Vs  +  22X'  +  22}  5a  +  etc 

-[c!-6a(V-A)]{(22)(X  +  V)  +  22}  +  etc. 


Equations  (G)'v  require  that  X'  be  a  root  of  the  determinant,  anil 
i—  1  of  them  determine  *  —  1  of  the  quantities  eL,  ct,  etc.  in  terms 
of  one  of  them  assumed  arbitrarily.  Supposing  now  c„  cit  ete. 
to  be  thus  all  known,  the  i  enuati.ous  (L')"  i'ail  to  determine  the  i 
quantities  6,,  52,  etc.  in  terms  of  the  right-hand,  members 
because  X'  is  a  coot  of  the  determinant.  The  two  sets  of 
equations  (G)"  and  (G)v  require  that  X  be  also  a  root  of  the  de- 
terminant:   and  i  —  1  of  the  equations  (i>)T  determine  i-  1  of  the 
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quantities  bs,  b«,  etc.  in   terms  of  c^  C;,  etc.   (supposed  already  Cnsr-nf 
known  as  above}  and  a.  properly  assumed  value  of  one  of  tlie  h's. 


343  d.  When  A'  is  infii 
infinitely  nearly  the  same 
terms  of  the  notation  (5)' 


itelv  ne; 

»  (6), 


fly  equal  to  A,  (6)'"  becomes 
Jid  (6)'v  and  (6)'  become  in 


..(6)«, 


...(«)«. 


These,  (C)'1,  (0)1",  are  clearly  the  equations  which  we  find 
simply  by  trying  if  (6)  is  a  solution  of  (1).  (6)v'  requires  that  A 
be  a  root  of  the  determinant  D ;  and  they  give  by  (5)vl  with  c 
substituted  for  a  the  values  ef  i  --  1  of  the  quantities  c,,  ca,  etc. 
in  terms  of  one  of  them  assumed  arbitrarily.  And  hy  the  way 
we  have  found  them  we  know  that  (6)*°  superadded  to  {li)"1 
shows  that  A  must  be  a  dual  root  of  the  determinant.  To  verify 
this  multiply  the  first  of  them  by  M(i'i),  the  second  by 
M(2-i),  eta.,  and  add.  The  coefficients  of  ba,  ba,  eta.  in  the  sum 
are  each  identically  zero  in  virtue  of  the  elementary  constitution 
of  determinants,  and  tin:  eucllieicnt  of  l\  is  i  lie  major  determinant 
D.  Thus  irrespectively  of  the  value  of  A  we  find  in  the  first  place, 
.  d2-i 


f(«)-ar^(-i)-5r+^} 

iw  in  virtue  of  (6)"  and  (o)'  we  have 


Using  successively  the  several  expressions  givei 
these  ratios,  in  (0)'  ',  and  putting  D  =  0,  we  find 


hy  (5)vii  for 


which  with  D  =  0  shows  that  A  is  a  double  root. 

Suppose  now  that  one  of  the  e's  has  been  assumed,  and  the 
others  found  by  (C)ri :  let  one  of  the  b's  be  assumed  :  the  other 
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i  -  1  b'a  arc  to  be  calculated  by  i  —  1  of  the  equations  (6)l1i.  Thus 
for  example  take  6[  =  0.  In  the  first  place  use  all  except  the 
first  of  equations  (u)"1  to  determine  62,  bg,  etc.  :  we  thus 
find 


lf(r«)^-{jf(I(.-i,.)|2+jf(lj 


...(Of. 


[•i)61=eto.     Jtf(i'i)St=eta  etc.  etc. 

Secondly,  use  nil  except  the  second  of  (6)"L  to  find  bt,  ba,  etc. : 
we  thus  find 

Jf(2-i)6,  =  ete.,    Jf(a-i)J,  =  eta,    itf"(2-i)i4  =  etc (6)'. 

Thirdly,  by  using   all  of  (C)v"   except  (.lie  third,  fourthly,  all 
except  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  we  find 
3f(3-i)6,  =  etc.,    M{3-i)b,  =  ete.,    M(yi)bt  =  eta (6)", 

343  e.  In  certain  cases  of  equality  among  the  roots  (343  m) 
ifc  is  found  that  values  of  the  coefficients  (n),  11,  u,  etc. 
differing  in  finitely  little  from  particular  values  which  give  the 
equality  give  values  of  ai  and  a,',  ra,  and  at',  etc.,  which  are 
not  infinitely  nearly  equal.  In  such  cases  we  see  by  (6)"  that 
6„  6j,  etc.  are  finite,  and  c,,  c2,  etc,  vanish  :  and  so  the  solution 
does  not  contain  tonus  of  the  form  li'J-\  but  the  requisite  number 
of  arbitrary  constants  is  made  up  by  a  proper  degree  of  inde- 
terminateness  in  the  residuary  equations  for  the  ratios  bjb„ 
b3  (  6„  etc. 

Now  when  e,  =  0,  £a  =  0,  etc.  the  second  members  of  equa- 
tions (6)",  (6)r,  (6)",  etc.  all  vanish,  and  as  es,  b3,  ht,  etc.  do  not  all 
vanish,  it  follows  that  we  have 

3f(n)-0,    Jf(ri)  =  0,    M(3-i)  =  0,    etc (6)*". 

Hence  by  (5)*iL  or  (5)""  wo  infer  that  all  tire  first  minors  are 
zero  for  any  value  of  X  which  is  doubly  a  root,  and  which  yet 
does  not  give  terms  of  the  form  t^  in  the  solution.  This 
important  proposition  is  due  to  Eonth",  who,  escaping  the  errors 
of  previous  writers  (§  343  ™  below),  first  gave  the  complete 
theory  of  equal  roots  of  the  determinant  in   cycloidal  motion. 

*  Stability  of  Motion  (Adams  Prize  Essay  for  1877),  chap.  I.  §  5. 
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37V 


Ho  also  remarked  that  the  faetor  t  does  not  necessarily   imply  ]}™tii'i 
instability,  as  terms  of  the  form   U  ''',  or  fe~'''cos  (nt  -  e),  when  p 
is  positive,  do  not  gives  instability,  but  on  the  contrary  corre- 
spond to  non-oscillatory  ov  oscillatory  subsidence  to  equilibrium. 

343  f.  We  fall  back  on  the  case  of  no  motional  forces  by  c^n  n'  ™ 
takingll  =  0,  12  =  0,  etc.,  which  reduces  tlio  equations  (o)  for  um^. "' 
determining  the  ratios  aa/  alt  aaj alt  etc  to 


+  etc.  =  0,    A"  ■j h 


+  etc.  =  0,  etc.  (7;, 


or.  expanded, 

[(„)i'+n]«,+[<.»)x'+i<K+i*o.. 

[(2I)A'+2,]»,+[(22)i'  +  az].,4-eto.= 
The  determinant;!]    equation  (!)  to  harmonize  tl 
equations  (7)  or  (7')  becomes 

j(i,)X-+,,,    (,,)1'*„,  ...1  =  0.. 
(»i)X-  +  .i,   (mJV+m,... 


■■(»■)■ 


Thin  is  of  degree  i,  in  Xs:  therefore  A  has  i  pairs  of  oppositely 
signed  equal  values,  which  we  may  now  denote  by 

±A,  ±A',  ±A",  ...; 
and  for  each  of  these  pairs  the  series  (if  ratio-equations  (7')  are 
the  same.  Hence  the  complete  si'Iutum  of  the  differential  equa- 
tions of  motion  may  be  written  as  follows,  to  show  its  arbitrages 
explicitly  : — 
f ,  =  (At»  +  Be-**)  +  (AW  +  B't-X'<)  +  (^V'+ffV^+etc' 
ipa  =  ?*  (A&  +  £e-«)  +  -*,  (jtV'  +  5'e-")+-V,{iV"'+5"«-A"')+ete. 

^-s(A&  +  Bc-u)+-*,(AW  +  B,e-M)+%(A"S"t+B"t->-"t)+eto. 
etc.  etc  etc, 

where  A,  B;  A',  B ';  A"s  B" ;  etc.  denote  21  arbitrary  constants. 


;  i  sets  of  i—  1  ratios  each,  the  values  of  which,  when  all  the 
oots  of  the  dcl.enr.inaiital  equation  in  A"  iiave  different  values, 
;  fully  detern.il ied  by  giving  successively  these  i  values  to  X' 
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343  g.  When  there  are  equal  roots,  the  solution  is  to  be 
completed  according  to  §  3-13  <l  or  e,  us  the  case  may  be.  Tlie 
case  of  aconscrvsitivc  system  (3 -.13  A)  nree^ariJy  falls  under  §  343  e. 
as  is  proved  in  §  343m.  The  same  form,  (9),  still  represents  the 
complete  solutions  when  thero  tiro  equalities  among  the  roots,  but 
with  changed  conditions  as  to  arbitrariness  of  the  elements  appear- 
ing in  it.  Suppose  Xs  -  X'J  for  example.  In  this  case  any  value 
may  he  chosen  arbitrarily  for  as  /a,,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
sot  »,/a,f  a,/",  •  ■■  are  then  fully  detenulned  by  (7');  again 
another  vaiue  may  be  chosen  for  »//»,',  and  with  it  <*,'/«,', 
ai I ai i  ■■■  arc  determined  by  a  fivsh  application  of  (7')  with 
the  same  value  for  k":  and  the  arbitrariea  now  are  A+A', 
B  +  B\ 

^A+%A',  ^B  +  %B',   A",    B",    A"',  £'",   ...it*'-1',  and  BW, 

numbering  still  '2i  in  all.  Similarly  we  see  how,  beginning 
with  the  form  ('.)),  convenient  for  the  general  case  of  i  different 
roots,  we  have  in  it  also  the  complete  solution  when  Xs  Is  triply, 
or  quadruply,  or  any  number  of  limes  a  root,  and  when  any 
other  root  or  roots  also  are  double  or  multiple. 

343  A.  For  the  case  of  a  conservative  aystom,  that  is  to  say, 
the  case  in  which 

12-21,    13-31,    23  =  32.    e1«.,   etc (10), 

the  differential  equations  of  motion,  (1),  become 

d/dT\      dV     .     d  fdT\      dV     .      ,  „„ 

sGf)  +  3*-0'sU)  +  ^-0'et': <10)• 

and  the  solving  linear  algebraic  equations,  (3),  become 

«   *'„o,f-  +  f  =  o (10-0, 

das       das  dat      da.2 

where 
r=|{iii/-11+2.i2i/'l^i+ete.),andF=J{ii«1'+2.i2i1n2  +  etc.)...(ia"'). 

In  this  case  tho  i  roots,  Xs,  of  the  doUrmii-iantal  equation  are  the 
negatives  of  tho  values  of  a,  fj, ...  of  our  first  investigation;  and 
thus  in  (10"),  (8),  and  (9)  we  have  the  promised  solution  by  one 
completely  expressed  process.  From  §  337  and  its  footnote  we 
infer  that  in  the  present  case  the  roots  Xs  are  all  real,  whether 
negative  or  positive. 
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In.  §  337  it  was  ex  pre  fitly  assumed  that  T  (as  it  must  be  in  C 
the  dynamical  problem)  is  essentially  positive;  but  the  investiga-  C 
tion  was  equally  valid  for  any  case  in  which  either  of  the  quad-  ti 
ratios  T  or  7  is  incapable  of  changing  sign  for  real  values  of  the  &\ 
variables  (i^,   ifrt,   etc.  for  T,   or  tfr,,   <j/3,  etc.  for    V).      Thus  we 
see  that  the  roots  A3  are  all  real  when  (lie  relations  (5)  and  (9) 
are  satisfied,  and  when  the  magnitudes  of  the  residual  indepen- 
dent coefficients  (n),  (22),  (12),  ...  and  11,  22,  12,  ...  are  such 
that  of  the  resulting  quadratics,  IE,  IT,  one  or  other  is  essen- 
tially   positive  or    essentially   negative.      This    property    of  the 
determinantal  equation  (7')  is  very  remarkable.     A  more  direct 
algebraic  proof  is  to  lie  desired.      Here  is  one  : — 

343  lc.  "Writing  out  (7')  for  X*,  and  for  A.'1,  multiplying  the 
first  for  A2  by  £«., ',  the  second  by  \a^,  and  so  on,  and  adding  ; 
and  again  multiplying  the  first  for  Xs  by  la,,  the  second  by  hi  , 
and  so  on,  and  adding,  we  find 

and  X"ffi(o,    a')  +  V (a,  a')  =  0/  [i)' 

where 

«(»,  »),H(„)»,»,'+(,,)(«,<+o,.;)  +  ote.h 

«ad    V(a,  »')-!(  11  0,0,'+  .2  («,«,' +  o,«,')  + etc}/ ■  "( "> 

Remark  that  according  to  this  (lii)  notation  £  (a,  a)  means 
the  Haine  thin™  as  IT  hi  11: ply,  aeennlbiL"  to  !l:e  notation  of  Co)  cl.e. 
above,  and  ST  (f,  i/1)  the  same  thing  as  2".  Eemark  farther  that 
%  (a,  a')  is  a  linear  function  of  at,  as,  ...  with  coefficients  each 
involving  a,',  «/,  ...  linearly  ;  and  that  it  is  symmetrical  with 
reference    to   a>t  «,',  and  aa,  a,',    etc.;  and  that    we   therefore 

*&{mp,  p')  =  mV(p,  p')  =  %{p,  mp")  and  ^ 

Z(nw  +  nq,m'p+riq)  =  mm'l£(p,p)+(nm'  +  m'n)V(p,q)+nnf®(q,q)j  " 

Precisely  similar  statements  ami  formulas  hold  for  Tr7  (a,  a'). 
From   (11)  we  infer  that  if  A2  and  A'2  be  unequal  we  must 

Zffl,  a')  =  Q,  and  V  (a,  «-)  =  <) (14). 

Now  if  there  can  be  imaginary  roots,  A*,  let  A2  =  p  +  o-^/-l 
and  A'3  —  p  —  <r  J~  1  be  a  pair  of  them,  p  and  cr  being  real.  And, 
PjiJufti  g3,  etc.  being  all  real,  let  px  +  q,  J- 1,  £>,  — ?,^-l,  be 
arbitrarily  chosen  values  of  a,,  «,',  and  let 


.(i:i). 
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be  the  determiiiideh/  deduced  values*  of  a2,  aa,  ...,  «a',  a',  ... 
according  to  (7');  we  have,  by  (13),  with. 

m  =  m'=l,  n  =  >/=7,  »'  — 7=1, 

Vfe<0=v(n  *>)  +  *(&?))  ,   , 

and  £T(a,a')=*r0>.?')  +  «"fo?)f V      '" 

Now  by  hypothesis  either  C  (x,  x),  or  5T(a:,3-)  is  essentially  of 
one  sign  for  all  real  values  of  x. ,  xs,  etc.  Hence  the  second 
member  of  ono  or  other  of  equations  (14.')  cannot  be  zero,  because 
pt,  ps,  ...,  and  9,,  ?5,...  are  all  real.  But  by  (II)  the  first 
member  of  eacli  of  (.lie  equations  (14)  is  zero  i£  X'  and  X'!  are 
unequal:  hence  they  are  equal:  hence  either  ^^0,^  =  0,  etc., 
or  J,  =  tl,  q3  =  0,  etc.,  tliat  is  to  say  die  roots  X'  are  all  necessarily 
real,  whether  negative  or  positive. 

343  I.     Farther  we  now  see  by  going  back  to  (11)  :— 
(a)     if  for  all  real  values  of  xt,  x,,...  the  values  of  ty(x,  x) 
and  57  (x,  x)  have  the  same  unchanging  sign,  tlie  roots  X"  are  all 


(b)  if  for  different  real  values  of  xt,  £s,  etc.,  one  of  the  two 
&{x,  x),  5-r(;c,  a1)  has  different  si-jus  (the  other  by  hypothesis 
having  always  one  sign),  some  of  the  roots  Xs  are  negative  and 
some  positive ; 

(c)  if  the  values  of  T  and  \T  have,  essentially  opposite  signs 
(and  each  therefore  according  to  hypothesis  unchangeable  in 
sign),  the  roots  A3  are  all  positive. 

The  (a)  and  (e)  of  this  tripartite  conclusion  we  sec  by  taking 
\"  =  \"  in  (11),  which  reduces  them  to 

VB(a»<i)+17 (a,  ■)■=<> (15), 

and  remarking  that  ra3,  aa,  etc.  are  now  all  real  if  we  please  to 
give  a  real  value  to  it,.      The  (6)  is  proved  in  i$  313  o  below. 

343  m.  From  (14)  we  see  that  when  two  roots  X',  X'\  are 
infinitely  nearly  equal  there  is  no  appro :ieh  to  equality  between 
a,  and  a,',  as  and  it,',  and  therefore,  when  there  are  no  motional 
forces,  and  when  the  positional  forces  are  conservative,  equality 
of  roots  essentially  falls  under  the  case  of  §  343  c  above.  This 
may  he  proved  explicitly  as  follows  : — let 

^,  =  (<*,(  +  &,)  tM,     &=(«,<  +  &,)«**,  etc (15)' 

*  Cases  of  equalities  among  the  roots  ace  disregarded  for  the  moment  merely 

to  avoid  ciri;i;jj:locutii>ns,  but  they  obviously  form  no  esccpti.jn  to  tiic  reasoning 
and  conclusion. 
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be  the  complete  solution  eorrespom.ling  to  the  root  A  supposed  to  c- 
be  a  dual  root.  Using  this  in  equations  (1)  aud  equating  to  zero  P1 
in  each  equation  so  ton  ml  i-hc  coetiicioiita  of  U,J  aud  of  e*',  with  ti 
the  notation  of  (12)  we  find  si 

di\  dat  '  da3 


-0,etc (15)", 


■— 0, 


,,<«(M) 


»■-    '-'  +  21  — 


Jr  (». 


f^(M)=0| 


...(15)". 


Multiplying  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.  of  (15)"  by  b1?  bs,  b3,  etc. 
and  adding  we  find 

AB2T(a,t)  +  ^r(«,&)  =  0 (15)1"; 

ami  similarly  from  (\~>)'"  with  multipliers  av  aa,  etc. 

\1Z(aib)+V  {a,b)^2kZ{a,a)  =  d (15)*. 

Subtracting  (IS)*  from  (15)"  we  see  that  ®(a,  a)  =  0.     Hence  we 
must  have  o,  =  0,  ai  =  0,  etc.,  that  is  to  say  there  are  no  terms  of 
the  form  UM  in  the  solution.      It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  in- 
ference of  al  =  0,  at  —  0,  etc.  from  Z.  (a,  a)  -■  0,  is  not  limited  to 
veal  roots  A  because  -V  in  the  present  case  is  essentially  real,  and 
whether  it  be  positive,  or  negative  the  ratios  <ij(\,  a-Ja,l}  etc.,  are 
essentially  real. 
It  is  remarkable  that  both  Lagrange  and  Laplace  fell  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  equality  among  roots   necessarily 
implies  terms  in  the  solution  of  the  form  te*1  (or  tcospt),  and 
therefore  that  for  stability  the  roots  must  be  all  unequal.     This 
we  find  in  the  MAadique  Aixilulique,  Seconde  Partie, section  vi. 
Art.  7  of  the  second  edition  of  181.1  published  three  years  before 
Lagrange's  death,  and  repealed  without  change  in  the  posthu- 
mous edition  of  1853.     It  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  general 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  infinitely  small  oscillations  of  a 
system   of  bodies  about    their    positions    of  equilibrium,   with 
conservative  forces   of  position  and  no  motional  forces,  which 
from  the  "  Avertissement"  (p.  vi.)  prefixed  to  the  1811  edition 
seems  to  have  been  first  published  in  the  1811  edition,  and  not 
to  have  appeared  in  the  original  edition  of  1788*.     It  would  be 

*■  Since  this  statement  was  put  in  type,  tlie  first  eililifui  of  the  Mecamquc 
,l«,',';/.','r.,<:  (-.viii^-ji  lnvt  iiccu  hit;;;lroil  lor  in  villa  in  thu  University  lilii,;;:u:.:;  of 
;g  and  Glasgov.-)  l:us  Icon  foyrul  in  tlie  University  library  of  Edinburgh, 
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cyoioid«i  curious  if  such  an  error  had  remained  for  twenty-three  years  in 
Lagrange's  mind.  It  could  scarcely  have  existed  even  during 
tiooaj  and  the  writing  and  printing  of  the  Article  for  his  last  edition  if  he 
ai, forest  had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  particular  applications  of 
his  splendid  analytical  work:  if  he  had  he  would  have  seen  that 
a  proposition  which  assorted  that  (he  equilibrium  of  a  particle 
in  the  bottom  of  a  frictionless  bow!  is  unstable  if  the  bowl  be 
a  figure  of  revolution  with  its  axis  vertical,  cannot  be  true. 
No  such  obvious  illustration  presents  itself  to  suggest  or  prove 
the  error  as  Laplace  has  it  in  the  Mn-anique  Celeste  (Premiere 
Partie,  Livre  II.  Art.  57)  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  the 
secular  inequalities  of  the  planetary  system.  But  as  [by  a 
peculiarly  simple  case  of  the  process  of  §  345"*  (54)]  he  has 
reduced  his  analysis  of  this  problem  virtually  to  the  same  as 
that  of  conservative  oscillations  abor.'.  a  configuration  of  equili- 
brium, the  physical  illustrations  which  abound  for  this  case 
suffice  to  prove  the  error  in  Laplace's  statement,  different  and 
comparatively  recondite  a.s  its  dynamical  subject  is.  An  error 
the  converse  of  that  of  Lapla.ce  and  Lagrange  occurred  in  page 
27S  of  our  First  Edition  where  it  was  said  that  "  Cases  in  which 
"  there  are  equal  roots  leave  a  corresponding  number  of  degrees 
"of  indeterniinatencss  in  the  ratios  I  :  m,  I  :  n,  etc.,  and  so  allow 
"the  requisite  number  of  arbitrary  constants  to  be  made  up," 
without  limiting  this  statement  to  the  case  of  conservative 
positional  and  no  motional  forces,  for  which  its  truth  is  obvious 
from  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  for  which  alone  it  is  obvious 
at  first  sight:  although  for  the  cases  of  adynamic  oscillations, 
and  of  stable  precessions,  §  34.5":T,  it,  is  also  essentially  true. 
The  correct  theory  of  equal  roots  in  the  generalized  problem 
of  cycloidal  motion  has  been  so  far  as  we  know  first  given  by 
Routh  in  bis  investigation  referred  to  above  (§  343  e). 

343  n.  Returning  to  S  3411  1,  to  nmke  more  of  (6),  and  to 
understand  the  efficiency  of  the  oppositely  signed  roots,  \2,  as- 
serted in  it,  let  </=— X"  in  any  ease  in  which  ,V  is  negative,  and  let 

f,  =  r,  cos  {at  -  c),  i/i,  -  r3  cos  (<rf  -  e),  etc (16), 

be  the  corresponding  ]>amui.n;ir  solution  in  fully  realized  terms, 
ivod  it  ctoes   contain   tli«   problem  of   infinitely  email  oscillations,   with   tlio 
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as  in  §  337   (6)   above  but  with   somewliat  different,   notation.  Cyc.loidai 
Tiy  substituting  in  (1)  and  multiplying  the  first  of   lh     i      tihin     in 
equations  by  r0  the  second  hy  t%,  and  so  on  and  Lwlclinir,  vin  i 

as  we  found.  (15),  we  now  find  al,  forces. 

-^«(r,i-)  +  r(r,r)-0 (IT). 

Adopting  now  the  notation  of  (9)  for  the  rea]  positive  ones  of 
the  roots  X2,  but  taking,  for  brevity,  ai  -  1,  at'—  1,  a"  =  1,  etc., 
we  have  for  the  cont]>lf.>tc  solution  when  there  are  both  negative 
and  positive  root-  of  the  deterinmantal  equation  (7'); 

^=ffi{^£Jli+JBr^)+a;(-4'^''+£'rv'J+etc.+racos(<r(-e)+r1!'cos(c'(-e')+etcl  ...(18). 

^3  e=  etc.,  tfit  -  etc.  etc.  etc.  J 

343  o.     Using  this  in  the  general  expressions  for  T  and  V, 

with  tho  notation  (12),  and  remarking  that  the  products  **■'  x  <*'', 

etc.  and.  («  x  sin(cji-e),  etc.,  and  sin  (a-(-e)  x  sin  (o-'i  —  e'),  etc., 

disappear  from  the  terms  in  virtue  of  (1  1},  wo  find 

+  W  (r,  r)  sin2  (at  -e)  +  tr"®  (r\  r)  sina  (<r't  -  e')  +  etc.        J  ^  "* 


(20). 


F=tr(a,  a)(^«+.B<-«)'+Sr<a',  «')('i'^'f+-B'<"V(),+etc,1 
+  17  (r,  r)  cos*  (<rf  -  e)  +  V  (f,  r')  cos*  (o-'i  -  e')  +  etc.     )  ( 

The  factors  which  appear  with 

«(«,«),  ©(«',«'),.. .«(r,r),  ©<r>') 
in  this  expression  (li))  for  T  are  ail  essentially  positive;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Yf  in  (20)  for  V.  Now  for  every  set  of  real 
co-ordinates  and  velocity  components  the  potential  and  kinetic 
energies  are  expressible  by  the  formulas  (20)  and  (19)  because 
(18)  is  the  complete  solution  with  11  rirbitrarics.  Hence  if  the 
value  of  V  can  change  si^n  with  real  values  of  the  co-ordinates, 
the  quantities  V  (a,  a),  V  (a',  a'),  etc.,  and  Yf  (r,  r),  Yf  (r',  /), 
etc.,  for  the  several  roofs  must  be  some  of.  thorn  positive  and 
some  of  them  negative;  and  if  the  value  of  T  could  change  sign 
with  real  values  of  the  velocity-components,  some  of  the  quan- 
tities 1&(a,  a),  ST  («',  a),  etc.,  and  ST(r,  r),  %(r',  /),  etc.  would 
need  to  be  positive  and  some  negative.  So  much  being  learned 
from  (20)  and  (19)  we  must  now  recall  to  mind  that  according 
to  hypothesis  one  onlv  of  the  two  quadratics  T  and  Fcan  change 
sign,  to  conclude  from  (15)  and  (17)  that  there  are  both  positive 
and  negative  roots  A2  when  cither  T  or  Fein  change  sign.  Thus 
(6)  of  the  tripartite  conclusion  si.bo\o  is  rigorously  proved. 
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Cycloidal  343;;.      A  short  algebraic  proof  of  (4)  could  no  tloubt  be  easily 

Conserva.  given;  butour  somewhat  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject  isiin- 

'I'ui'i.'i'iiii  portant  as  showing  in  (15). ..(20)  the  whole  relation  between 

"||  force™"  the  previous   short  algebraic   iuvcst.i trati or,  conducted  in  terms 

involving  quantities   which    are    essentially  imaginary  for    the 

case  of  oscillations  about  a  eon  figuration  of  stable  equilibrium, 

and  the  fully  realized  solution,   with  formulas  for  the   potential 

and    kinetic    energies    realized     both    for    oscillations    and    for 

falling-  away  from  unstable  equilibrium. 

We  now  see  definitively  by  (1-3)  and  (17)  that,  in  real  dynamics 

(that,   is   to    say    T   essentially    positive)    the  factors   V (a,  a), 

V{a',  a'),  etc.,  are  all  negative,  and  V  (r,  r),  Yf(f,  ¥),  etc.,  all 

Equation  of  positive  in  the  expression  (-!')  for  (he  poteni.ial  energy.     Adding 

raffi™  (20)  to  (19)  and  using  (15)  and  (17)  in  the  sum,  we  find 

SSL  T  +  V=  -  U£k%  (a,  a)  -  iA'BTZ  (a,  a1),  etc.  ) 

+  <,*Z  (r,  r)  +  v*Z  (r,  r')  +  etc.  f'"\dll- 

it  is  interesting  to  sec   in  this  formula  how  the  constancy  of 
the  sum  of  the  potential  and  Kinetic  energies  is  attained  in  any 
solution    of    the   form   A tH  +  Bt~M  [which,   with   X  =  a  J  —  1, 
includes  the  form  j-cos(o-(-  e)],  and  to  remark  that  for  any  single 
solution  (it",  or  solution  compounded  of  single  solutions  depend- 
ing on  unequal  values  of  V  (whether  real  or  imaginary),  the  sum 
of  the  potential  and  kinetic  energies  is  essentially  zero. 
Artificial  or      344.     When  the  positional  forces  of  a  system  violate  the  law 
rii'iK^lmvii  of  conservatism,  we  have  seen  (§  272)  that  energy  without  limit 
spa  em.        ma^  ^e  drawn  from    it   by  guiding  it    perpetually  through    a 
returning  cycle  of  configurations,  and  we  have  inferred  that  in 
every  real  system,  not  supplied  with  energy  from  without,  the 
positional  forces  fulfil  the  conservative  law.    But  it  is  easy  to  ar- 
range a  system  artificially,  in  connexion  with  a  source  of  energy, 
so  that  its  positional  forces  shall  be  non-conservative;  and  the 
consideration  of  the  kinetic  effects  of  such  an  arrangement,  es- 
pecially of  its  oscillations  about  or  motions  round  a  configura- 
tion of  equilibrium,  is  most  instructive,  by  the  contrasts  which  it 
presents  to  the  phenomena  of  a  natural  system.     The  preceding 
formulas,  (7). ..(9)  of  §  343/  and  §  343  g,  express  the  general 
solution  of  the  problem— to  find  the  infinitely  small  motion  of  a 
cycloidal  system,  when,  without  motional  forces,  (here  is  devia- 
tion from  conservatism  by  the  character  of  the  positional  forces. 
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In  this  case  [(10)  not  fulfilled,]  just  as  in  the  ease  of  motional  iriivbi 
forces  fulfilling  the  conservative  law  (10),  the  character  of  the  c"nu.iative 
equilibrium  as  to  stability  or  instability  is  discriminate!  accord-  <'riL.™n  (,f 
iug  to  the  character  of  the  roots  of  an  algebraic  equation  of    a    'r' 
degree  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  system. 
If  tlie  roots  (A.s)  of  tlie  (hrt.fr riiiin  nn tal   equation  §  343   (8)  are 

all  real  and  negative,  the  equilibrium  is  stable  :  in  every  other 

case  it  is  unstable. 

345,  But  although,  when  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  no 
possible  infinitely  small  displacement  and  velocity  given  to 
the  system  can  cause  it,  when  left  to  itself,  to  go  on  moving 
farther  and  farther  away  till  either  a  finite  displacement  is 
reached,  or  a  finite  velocity  acquired;  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  stability  should  bo  possible,  considering  that  even  in  the 
ca.se  ("if  stability  an  endless  increase  of  velocity  may.  as  is  easily 
seen  from  §  272,  be  obtained  merely  by  constraining  the  system 
to  a  particular  closed  course,  or  circuit  of  configurations,  no- 
where deviating  by  more  than  an  infinitely  small  amount  from 
the  configuration  of  equilibrium,  and  leaving  it  at  rest  anywhere 
in  a  certain  part  of  this  circuit.  This  result,  and  the  distinct 
peculiarities  of  the  cases  of  stability  and  instability,  will  be 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  simplest  possible  example,  that  of 
a  material  particle  moving  in  a  plane. 

Let  the  mass  be  unity,  and  the  components  of  force  parallel 

to  two  rectangular  axes  be  ax+by,  and   a'x+b'y,    when   the 

position   of  the   particle  is   (x,  y).     The   equations  of  motion 

will  be 

x  =  ax  +  by,   y  =  a'x  +  b'y (1). 

Let  i(»'+6)  =  c  and  \{a'-b)  =  e: 

the  components  of  the  force  become 

ax  +  cy—ey,  and  cx  +  b'y  +  ex, 

dV  ,      4V 

or  — ; —  mi,  and  — =-  +  ex. 

dx      *  dy         ' 

where  V  =  -  I  (az°  4-  Vif  4  i'cry). 

The  terms  -  ey  and  +  ex  are  clearly  the  coin] 'orients  of  a  force 

e  (a?  +y')K  perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector   of  the   particle. 

Hence  if  we  turn  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  through  any  angle,  the 
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eoi -re spending  tortus  in  the  transformed  components  are  still 
—  ey  and  +  ex.     If,  therefore,  we  choose  the  axes  so  that 

F.i(«'  +  JV) (2), 

the  equations  of  motion  Income,  without  loss  of  generality, 

x  =  -ax-ey,   $  =  - fly  +  ex. 
To  integrate  these,  assume,  as  in  general  [§  343  (2)], 

Then,  as  before  [g  343  (7)], 

(\'  +  n)l+em=Q,  and  -el+  (\*  +  /S)n»  =  0. 

Whence  (X'  +  a)  (A1  +  /3)  =  -  e' (3), 

which  gives 

v.-i(-  +  fl*ll<— «■-')'• 

This  shows  that  the  equilibrium  is  stable  if  both  aj3  +  es  and 
a  +  (1  are  positive  and  e1  <  £  (a  —  @f  but  unstable  in  every  other 

But  let  the  particle  be  constrained  to  remain  on  a  circle,  of 
radius  r.  Denoting  by  8  its  angle-vector  from  OX,  and  trans- 
forming (§  27)  the  equations  of  motion,  we  have 

#—(£-.)  nn0M«0  +  «  —  i<p—)£L  tt+i (4). 

If  we  had  e  =  0  (a  conservative  system  of  force)  the  positions  of 
equilibrium  would  be  at  (3  =  0,  $-\ir,  6  —  w,  and  $  —  ^ir;  and 
the  motion  would  be  that  of  the  quadrants!  pendulum.  But 
when  e  has  any  finite  value  less  than  \  (jS  —  a)  which,  for  conve- 
nience, we  may  suppose  positive,  there  aro  positions  of  equili- 
brium at 

0  =  3,  0  =  s-S,  0  =  tt  +  S,  and  $=~~S, 

where  h  is  half  the  acute  angle  whose  sine  is  j= :  the  first  and 

third  being  positions  of  stable,  and  the  second  and  fourth  of  un- 
stable, equilibrium.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  con- 
stant tangential  force  is  to  displace  the  positions  of  stable  and 
unstable  equilibrium  forwards  and  backwards  on  the  circle 
through  angles  each  equal  to  &  And,  by  multiplying  (4)  by 
Wdt  and  integrating,  we  have  as  the  integral  equation  of  energy 
0*=C  +  4(/3-<x)cos20+2<i0 (5). 
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From  this  we  see  that  the  value  of  C,  to  make  the  panicle  A "Li '■'■■', 
just  reach  the  position,  of  unstable  equilibrium,  is  cumuiai 


and  by  equating  to  zero  the  expression  (5)  for  0\  with  this  value 
of  0  substituted,  we  have  a  transcendental  equation  in  6,  of 
which  the  least  negative  root,  fl(,  gives  the  limit  of  vibrations  on 
the  side  reckoned  backwards  from  a  peHiriovi  of  ^i.ilile  equilibrium. 
If  the  particle  be  placed  at  rest  on  the  circle  at  any  distance  less 

than  --  ''!'■:  bnforc,  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  or  less  than 
S  -  0I  behind  it,  it  will  vibrate.  But  if  placed  anywhere  beyond 
those  limits  and  left  either  at  rest  or  moving  with  any  velocity 
in  either  direction,  it  will  end  by  flying  round  and  round 
forwards  with  a  periodically  increasing  ami  diminishing  velocity, 
but  increasing  every  half  turn  by  equal  additions  to  its  squares, 
If  on  the  other  hand  e  >  £  (j3  -  a),  the  positions  both  of  stable 
and  unstable  equilibrium  are  imaginary  ;  the  tangential  force 
predominating  in.  every  position.  If  the  particle  be  left  at 
rest  in  any  part  of  the  circle  it  will  fly  round  with  continually 
increasing  velocity,  but  periodically  increasing  and  diminishing 
acceleration. 

345'.  Leaving  now  the  ideal  case  of  positional  forces  violat- 
ing the  law  of  conservatism,  interestingly  curious  as  it  is,  and 
instructive  in  respect  to  the  contrast  it  presents  with  the 
positional  forces  of  nature  which  a.ro  essenliallv  conservative.  lot 
us  henceforth  suppose  the  positional  forces  of  our  system  to  be 
conservative  arid  let  us  admit  infringement  of  conservatism  only 
as  in  nature  through  motional  forces.  We  shall  soon  see  (§  345™ 
and  "")  that  we  may  have  motional  forces  which  do  not  violate 
the  law  of  conservatism.  At  present  we  make  no  restrir.-mn  oycidiio! 
upon  the  motional  forces  and  no  other  restriction  on  the  posi-  <*™erva- 
tional  forces  than  that  they  are  conservative.  nonai  forces 

The  differential  equations  of  motion,  taken  from  (1)  of  343a  jjjj^™8,1 
above,  with  the  relations  (10),  and  with  Fto  denote  the  potential 
energy,  are, 

25—2 
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stncl.rl  dl\dfyj  #1 

forces.  etc.  etc  i 

Multiplying  the  (ii-st  of  Umse  by  i,'/.,  the  second  by  i^3,  adding 
and  transposing,  we  find 

'-^J5-« <*>■ 

0=llf +  (12  +  21)  ^,+  22^i,  +  (13  +  31)M,+ etc (3). 

345".     The  quadratic  function  of  the  velocities  here  denoted 
by  Q  has  been  called  by  Lord  Rayleigh*  the  Dissipation  Func- 
pisiipa-      tion.     We  prefer  to  call  it  Dissipativity.     It  expresses  the  rate 
Oiled!  ""     at  which  the  palpable  eiieryy  of  onr  .supposed  eycloidal  system  is 
lost,  not,  as  we  now  know,  annihilated  but  {§§  278,  340,  341, 
:>12)  dissipated  away  into  other  forms  of  energy.    Itixessmtiul.lt/ 
i«rd  .    ,     positive  when  the  asim-med  ■motional  forces  are  suck  as  can  &m< 
1    '   "  i   in  nature.     That  it  is  equal  to  a  quadratic  function  of  the  velo- 
tivity.        cities  is  an  interesting  and  important  theorem, 
integral                   Multiplying  (2)  by  dt,  and  integrating,  we  find 
enerKy'  T+  V=EB-  (  Qdt (4), 

where  E0  is  a  constant  denoting  'lie  sum  of  the  kinetic  and 
potential  energies  at  the  instant  (  =  0.  Now  T  and  Q  are  each 
of  them  essentially  positive  except  wiien  tins  system  is  at  rest, 

and  then  each  of  them  is  zero.     Therefore   I   Qdt  must  increase 

to  infinity  unless  i,]i<i  system  comes  more  and  more  nearly  to  rest 
as  time  advances.  Hence  either  this  must  be  the  case,  or  V 
must  diminish  to  —  so .  It  follows  that  when  V  is  positive  for  all 
real  values  of  the  co-oniir;iit.es  (.he  system  must  as  time  advances 
come  more  and  more  nearly  to  rest  in  its  zero-configuration, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  initial  values  of  the  co-ordinates 
and  velocities.  Even  if  V  is  negative  for  some  or  for  all  values 
of  the  co-ordinates,  the  system  may  be  projected  from  some  giver 

'  Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  May,  1873;    Theory  o 
Sound,  Vol.  I.  §  81. 
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conjiguratiom  with  such  velocities  that  when  £=oo  it  shall  be  SK&JJShhi 
at   rest  in  its  zero  configuration  :  this  we   see  by  taking,   as  a  ™"s^1^" 
particular  solution,  the  terms  of  (9)  §  34uiv  below,  for  which  m,  is  tm™>1  ">"" 
negative.      But  this  equilibrium  is  essentially  unstable,  nnl         i     ir       i 
is  positive  for  all  real  values  of  the  co-ordinates.     To  prove  this  forces, 
imagine  the  system   placed   iu   tiny  configuration  in  which   V  is 
negative,  and  left  there  either  at  rest  or  with  any  motion  of 
kinetic  energy  less  than  or  at  the  most  equal  to  —  V:  thus  Ea 
will  be  negative  or  zero;  T+  V  will  therefore  have  increasing 
negative  value  as  time  advances;  therefore   V  must  always  re- 
main negative;  and  therefore  the  system  can  never  reach  its 
zero  configuration.     It  is  clear  that  —  V  and  T  must  each  on  the 
whole  increase  though  there  may  be  fluctuations,  of  T  diminish- 
ing for  a  time,  during  which  —  V  must  also  diminish  so  as  to 
make  the  excess  (—  V)  —  T  increase  at  the  rate  equal  to  Q  per 
unit  of  time  according  to  formula  (2). 

3451H.  To  illustrate  the  circumstances  of  the  several  cases  let 
\  =  ta  +  n  J—  1  be  a  root  of  the  determinantal  equation,  m  and  n 
being  both  real  The  corresponding  realized  solution  of  the 
dynamical  problem  is 

jpt  =r|t™'  cos  (nt  —  et),  \pa  =  r3^"  cos  {'iU  —  et),  etc (5), 

where  the  differences  of  epochs  «,—  «,,  e3-  e,,  etc.  and  the  ratios 
rt/rlt  eto.,  in  all  2i-2  numerics*,  are  determined  by  the 
2i  simultaneous  linear  equations  (3)  of  §  343  harmonized  by 
taking  for  X=m  +  nJ-l,  and  again  k  =  m  —  nj—l.  Using 
these  expressions  for  i^,,  ^-a,  etc.  in  the  expressions  for  V,  Q,  T, 
we  find,— 

7=^(0  +  A  coslnt  +  B sin  2nt)     -j 

Q  =  iM(C  +  A'cofi2n,t  +  £'sin2nt)  [■ (6), 

T  =  i"  (C  +  A"  cos  2nt  +  B"  sin  2»() ' 
•  The  term  numeric  has  been  recently  introduced  by  Professor  James  Thom- 
ion  to  denote  a  number,  or  a  proper  traction,  or  an  improper  fraction,  or  an 
incommensurable  ratio  (such  as  ?r  or  c).  It  mast  also  to  he  useful  in  mathe- 
matical analysis  include  imaginary  expressions  such  as  m  +  n  ^/-l,  where 
m  and  n  are  roal  nuinoriea.  "  Numeric"  may  be  regarded  as  au  abbreviation 
[or  "numerical  expression."  It  lets  us  avoid  the  intolerable  verbiage  oi  integer 
or  proper  or  improper  fraction  whioh  mathematical  writers  hitherto  are  ao  often 
compelled  to  use;  and  is  more  appropriate  for  mere  number  or  ratio  than  the 
designation  "quantity,"  which  rather  implies  quantity  of  something  than  the 
mere  numerical  expression  by  which  quantities  of  any  measurable  things  are 
reckoned  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  quantity. 
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*r'''' :'1:v!-f.  where  C,  A,  B,  C,  A',  B',  0",  A",  B",  are  determinate  constants  : 

«maer»v  and  in  order  that  Q  and  T  may  be  positive  we  have 

SS*1  G,>  +  J{A"  +  B,t),as&C'>  +  J(A"t+£"1) (7). 

^■rl,.l",l-t="[.,T"^i-  Substituting   these   in   (2),  and  equating  coefficients  of  corre- 

lorces.  sponding  terms,  we  find 

2m(C  +  C") — C\ 

2{m(A+A")+n(B  +  £")i — A'l (8). 

2  {m  (S  +  B")  -n(A  +  A")}  =  -B) 
Real  part  The  first  of  these  shows  that  C  +  C"  and  «i  must  bo  of  conl-mry 

rL'.i"^- ....a  signs.      Hence  if  V  be  essentially  positive  [which  requires  that  C 

wife*'1™  oe  8reater  tnan  +  */(■&'+&}],  every  value  of  m  must  be  negative. 

]'Z"!d\'-:d  315".     If  V  have  negative  values  for  some  or  all  real  values 

nstes'  of  the  co-ordinate,  m  must  clearly  be  positive  tor  some  roots,  but 

there  must  still,  and  always,  be  roots  for  which  m  is  negative. 
positive  for  To  prove  this  last  clause  let  us  instead  of  (5)  take  sums  of  par- 

ivh™  r  has  ticular  solnriniis  com-Hpoiniing  tu  different  roots 

™i££ ™  A  =  m ± n  J-l,  X  =  m' * n'  J-l,  etc., 

jn  and  m  denoting  real  numerics.     Thus  we  have 

if'1  -  r,tm(  cos  {nt  -  e,)  +  rr1em't  cos  {n't  -  e\)  +  etc.  i 
^, =ra^  cos  (w(  -flj  +  r'^*''  cos  («.'(  -  e'Jf  +  etc  j    (9). 
etc.  ) 

Suppose  now  m,  m\  etc.  to  bo  all  positive  :  then  for  /  =  —  co  ,  we 
should  have  i^=0,  i/-,=0,  i£,=0,  $t=Q,  etc.,  and  therefore  F=0,  T=0. 
Hence,  for  finite  values  of  (,  T  would  in  virtue  of  (4)  be  less 
than  —  V  (which  in  this  case  is  esseni. i:\lly  positive):  but  we 
butalways  may  place  the  system  in   any  conilgiiL-fainn  :u'"^   project  it  with 

s:'nj!™ls.  ar.y   velocity   we   please,   and  therefore   the   a  mourn   oi'   idiietic 

energy  we  may  give  it  is  unlimited.  Hence,  if  (0)  be  the  com- 
plete solution,  it  must  include  some  negative  value  or  values  of 
m,  and  therefore  of  all  the  roots  k,  X',  etc.  there  must  be  some  of 
which  the  real  part  is  negative.  This  conclusion  is  also  obvious 
on  purely  algebraic  grounds,  because  the  coefficient  of  \!i~l  in 
the  determinant  is  obviously  11  +  22+33+...,  which  is  essentially 
positive  when  Q  is  positive  for  all  real  values  of  the  co-ordinates. 

345'.  It  is  an  important  subject  for  investigation,  interesting 
both  in  mere  Algebra  and  in  Dynamics,  to  find  how  many  roots 
there  are  with  in  positive,  or  how  many  with  in  negative  in  any 
particular  case  or  class  of  eases;  also  to  find  under  what  con- 
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ditions  n  disappears  [or  the  motion  non-oscillatory  (compare  Non-oscii. 
§  341)].  We  hope  to  return  to  it  in  our  second  volume,  and  sWeruato" 
should  be  very  glad  to  find  it  taken  up  and  worked  out  fully  by  iibrium,qor 
mathematicians  in  the  mean  time.  At  present  it  is  obvious  that  fronTnn**3' 
if  V\io  negative  for  all  real  values  of  J/„  it,,  etc.,  the  motion  must  J^ff" 

o  '"  r"         '  Oscillatory 

be  non-oscillatory  for  every  mode  (or  every  value  of  A  must  be  ■.iibs:.i™.-.v. 
real)  if  Q  be  but  large  enough  r  but  as  we  shall  see  immediately  equiii- 
with  Q  not  too  larg-:-,  n  tii;i.y  appear  in  some  or  in  all  the  roots,  fsiiing'away 
even  though  F  be  negative  for  all  real  co-ordinates,  when  there  mabie. 
are  forces  of  the  gyroscopic  class  [§  319,  Esamp.  (G)  above  and  awarfrom 
§  345"  below).  When  the  motional  forces  are  wholly  of  the  S^  ™j. 
viscous  class  it  is  easily  seen  that  n  can  only  appear  if  V  is  SSSilb 
positive  for  some  or  all  real  values  of  the  co-ordinates  :  n  must  jjon-osciilft- 
disappear  if  V  is  negative  for  all  real  values  of  the  co-ordinates  ^0fJioreeB 
(again  compare  g  341).  viscous. 

34B"1.  A  chief  part  of  the  substance  of  §§  345"...  345' 
above  may  be  expressed  shortly  without  symbols  thus : — When 
there  is  any  dissipativity  the  equilibrium  in  the  zero  position  is 
stable  orunstable  according  as  the  same  system  with  no  motional  stai.mt.v  or 
forces,  hut  with  the  same  positional  forces,  is  stable  or  unstable,  system.1'"" 
The  gyroscopic  forces  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider  may 
convert  instability  into  stability,  as  in  the  gyrostat  §  345"  below, 
when  there  is  no  di^ipotivity: — but  when  there  is  any  dissi- 
pati  v i i.y  gyroscopic  forces  may  convert  rapid  falling  away  from  an 
unstable  configuration  into  falling  by  (as  it  were)  exceedingly 
gradual  spirals,  but  they  cannot  convert  instability  into  stability 
if  there  be  any  dissipativity. 

The  theorem  of  Dissipativity  [§  345',  (2)  and  (3)]  suggests  the 

following  notation, — 

|(12  +  21)  =[i3]  or  [2il  i(18  +  31)  =Ei3l  or  [31],  etc.) 
and  i(12-21)  =  ialor-ail  £(13-31)=  13]  or -31],  etc/ * 

so  that  the  symbols  [12],  [21],  [13],  etc.,  and  12],  21],  13],  etc 

denote  quantities  which  respectively  fulfil  the  following  mutual 

relations, 


.(11). 


12]=-  21],  i3l  =  -3i],23]  =  -32],etcj 

Thus  (3)  of  §  345'  becomes 

<2=lliK'  +  2  [12]  &ik+22&*  +  2  [13J&&+  etc (12), 
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PRELIMINARY, 
aid  going  back  to  (1),  with  (10)  and  (12)  we  have 
ddT     dQ         n  .  .        L      dV 

*^;+2£+"]*+I»*'+8**+;$- 
d  dT    dQ      . ,       , .     ^     rfr 

r  — r  +  -r=-  +  "]&  +  23]'&.  +  etc-  + —  = 
<&d^,     <%  r  rs  <% 

ddT     dQ        .  .  .       x      dV 

dtdjSdj+^'+^'+^dfr 


In  these  equations  the  terms  12]^,,  21]^,  I3]^s,  3i]i^,, 
etc.  represent  what  we  may  call  gyroscopic  forces,  because,  as  we 
have  seen  in  §  319,  Ex.  G,  they  occur  when  fly-wheels  each  given 
in  a  state  of  rapid  rotation  form  part  of  the  system  by  being 
mounted  on  frictionless  bearings  connected  through  framework 
with  other  parts  of  the  system ;  and  because,  as  we  have  seen 
in  §  319,  Ex.  F,  they  occur  when  the  motion  considered  is 
motion  of  the  given  system  relatively  to  a  rigid  body  revolving 
with  a  constrainedly  constant  angular  velocity  round  a  fixed 
axis.  This  last  reason  is  especially  interesting  on  account  of 
Laplace's  dynamical  theory  of  the  tides  at  the  foundation  of 
which  it  lies,  and  in  which  it  is  answerable  for  some  of  the  most 
curious  and  instructive  results,  such  as  the  beautiful  vortex 
problem  presented  by  what  Laplace  calls  "  Oscillations  of  the 
First  Species*." 

345vU.  The  gyrostatic  terms  disappear  from  the  equation  of 
energy  as  we  see  by  §  345',  (2)  and  (3),  and  as  we  saw  pre- 
viously by  §  319,  Example  G  (19),  and  in  §  319,  Ex.  F  (/). 
,f  Comparing  §  319  (f)  and  (</),  we  see  that  in  the  case  of  motion 
relatively  to  a  body  revolving  uniformly  round  a  fixed  axis  it  is 
not  the  equation  of  total  absolute  energy  but  the  equation  of 
energy  of  the  relative  -motion  that  the  gyroscopic  terms  disappear 
from,  as  (/)  of  §  319 ;  and  (2)  and  (3)  of  §  345'  when  the 
subject  of  their  application  is  to  such  relative  motion. 

*  The  integrated  equation  for  this  speeius  of  tidal  motions,  in  an  ideal  ocean 

piiuhIIy  diwp  'y-i-.t  tli"  is-Ii!jlt:  solid  vot;,tii!!;  spheroid,  is  l^vou  in  a  form  ready  for 
numerical  computation  in  "  Note  on  the  '  Oscillations  of  tlio  First  Species '  in 
Laplace's  Theory  of  the  Tides"  (W.  Thomson),  PAiT.  Mag,  Oct.  187S. 
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345"".     To  discover  something  of  the  character  of  the  gyro-  Gyroatstic 
scopic  influence  on  the  motion  of  a  system,  suppose  there  to  be  system: 
no  resistances  (or  viscous  influences),  that  is   to  say  let  the 
dissipativity,  Q,  be  zero.    The  determinants!  equation  (4)  becomes 


(ll)X' 

(21)X'+ 


+  11,  (12)XS4 
iJX  +  21,  (22)X' 


ia]X  +  12,... 


..(14). 


Now  by  the  relations  (12)=(21),  etc.,  12  =  21,  etc.,  and  i2]=-2i], 
we  see  that  if  A  be  changed  into  —  X  the  determinant  becomes 
altered  merely  by  interchange  of  terms  between  columns  and 
rows,  and  hence  the  value  of  the  determinant  remains  unchanged. 
Hence  the  first  member  of  (14)  cannot  contain  odd  powers  of  X, 
and  therefore  its  roots  must  be  in  pairs  of  oppositely  signed 
equals.  The  condition  for  stability  of  equilibrium  in  the  zero 
configuration  is  therefore  that  the  roots  Xa  of  the  determinant*! 
equation  be  each  real  and  negative. 

345'*.  The  equations  are  simplified  by  transforming  the  co-  itwpU&a- 
ordinates  (g  337)  so  as  to  reduce  T  to  a  sum  of  squares  with  equation*. 
positive  coefficients  and  V  to  a  sum  of  squares  with  positive  or 
negative  coefficients  as  the  case  may  be,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing  to  adopt  for  co-ordinates  those  displacement*  which  would 
correspond  to  "fundamental  modes"  (g  338),  if  the  positional 
forces  were  as  they  are  and  there  were  no  motional  forces. 
Suppose  farther  the  unit  values  of  the  co-ordinates  to  be  so 
chosen  that  the  coefficients  of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  in 
2T  shall  be  each  unity;  and  let  us  put  nr„  &tt  ma,  etc  instead  of 
the  coefficients  11,  22,  33,  etc.,  remaining  in  2F.    Thus  we  have 

T=^(\f'  +  ^'+tbc.),  and  7=  %(&,>{>*  + -nip '  + etc) (15). 

If  now  we  omit  the  half  brackets  ]  as  no  longer  needed  to  avoid 
ambiguity,  and  understand  that  iz  =  -  21,  I3  =  -3I,  23  =  -  32, 
etc.,  the  equations  of  motion  are 


^  +  12^+13^  + 

^+3^1  +  32^  + 


..+^,=  0 

,.+or3^s=0 
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and  the  detenninantal  equation  becomes 


[315». 


13X,... 


3'K        S'K 


(30)  below.     When  X  is  odd 


■)■•• 


•■(IS'). 


The  determinant  (which  for  brevity  wo  shall  denote  by  D)  in 
this  case  is  what  has  been  called  by  Cayley  a  skew  determinant. 
What  it  would  become  if  zero  were  substituted  for  X'  +  w^ 
A'  +  Wj,  etc.  in  its  principal  diagonal  is  what  is  called  a  skew 
symmetric  determinant.  The  known  algebra  of  skew  and  skew 
symmetric  determinants  gives 
■B-tX- +  „,)(!' +  ».>-(*'+»,)  I 

+  X*2  (A*  +  wj  (Xs  +  et.)  . . .  (X'  +  ra.)  1 2'  !. 

+  X,2(X'H-n,)(X'+«J...(X,+<.,)(i2.  34+31 .24+23.  14)"  I  (18), 
+  X"S(X'  +  »,)(X"  +  w,)...(X'  +  ir,)(Sis.34.s6)"  +  elc. 

+  X'(Si2.34.56 •-!,■}*  J 

when  i  is  even.     For  example  se> 
the  last  term  is 

V-'S^  +  w,)  (2i2. 34-56- 

and  no  other  change  in  the  formula  is  necessary.  In  each  case 
the  small  5  denotes  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by 
making  every  possible  permutation  of  the  numbers  in  the  line  of 
factors  following  it,  with  orders  chosen  according  to  a  proper 
rule  to  render  the  sign  of  each  product  positive  (Salmon's Higher 
Algebra,  Lesson  V.  Art.  40).  This  sum  is  in  each  case  the  square 
root  of  a  ceri.ii  in  correspond  i:iir  skew  pym  metric  determinant. 

An  easy  rule  to  find  other  products  from  any  one  given  to 
begin  with  is  this: — Invert  the  order  in  any  one  factor,  and 
make  a  simple  interchange  of  any  two  numbers  in  different 
factors.    Thus,  in  the  last  2  of  (18)  alter  i-  1,  i  to  i,  i-  1,  and 

interchange  i-  1  with  3:  so  we  find  12.1-1,  4.56 1,  3  for 

a  term  :  similarly  12  .  64  .  53  ...  i,  *-i,  and  6a.  14.53...*- 1,  % 
for  two  others.  The  same  number  must  not  occur  more  than 
once  in  any  one  product.  Two  products  differing  only  in  the 
orders  of  the  two  numbers  in  factors  are  not  admitted.  If  n  be 
the  number  of.  factors  in  each  term,  the  whole  number  of  factors 
is  clearly  1 .  3  .  5  ...  (211  -  1),  and  they  may  bo  found  in  regular 
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11  thus:  Begin  with  a  single  factor  and  single  term  12.  Squsn 
Then  apply  to  it  the  factor  34,  and  permute  to  suit  24  instead  skews 
of  34,  and  permute  the  result  to  suit  14  instead  of  24.     Thirdly, 
apply  to  the  sum  thus  found  the  factor  56,  and  permute  suc- 
cessively from  56  to  46,  from  46  to   36,  from   36  to  26,    and 
from  26  to  16.     Fourthly,  introduce  the  factor  78;  and  so  on. 
Thus  we  find 
Jo,    ,.|-„ 


J 

J 


.34  +  31. 24  +  23. 14 


0,    is,  13,  14,  15,  16 

=      (t2. 34  +  31. 24  +  23-i4)56 

21,  0,    23,  24,  25,  26 

+  (iz-53  +  i3-52  +  23-5i)46 

31,  32,   0,   34,  35,  36 

+  (12.45+41.52+42.51)36 

41,  42,  43.   °,  45.  46 

+  (31.45+41.35  +  34.51)26 

Si,  5*,  53,  54,  0,   56 

+  (23.45+24.35+34.25)16 

61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  0 

The  second  member  of  the  last  of  these  equations  is 

denoted  by  5 12.34.56 

m  (18). 

345*.     Each  term  of  the  determinant  D  except 
(X-  +  • ,)  (X-  +„,)...  (!■  +  „,) 

contains  X!as  a  factor.     Hence,  when  all  are  expanded  in  powers  OyrcstFLtir 
of  Xs,   the    term    independent    of   X    is   ro,aj-a . . .  nr(.     If  this  betwofree- 
lK/.sjii-tivo  there  must  be  at  least  one  real  positive  and  one  real 
negative  root  X!.     Hence   for   sUhiiky   either    must   all   of   w„ 

ar, w,  he  positive  or  an   even  number  of  them  negative. 

Ex.: — Two  modi.'!;  of  motion,  k  and  y  ',lie  co-ordinates.      Let  the 
equations  of  motion  be 


Ix  +  gy  +  Ex  =  0) 


Jy- 

■minantal  equati 
(I\s  +  E)  (J\' 


+  .%  =  0j 


..(20), 


F)+gV  =  0. 

tlM  y-v/JJ 

F=U,     and   g  =  yJ(U).. 


..  (21), 
•  (22), 
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Gyrortattp  equations  (20)  anil  i.tie  ueti-nionaiitul  equation  become 

£F'th  5+y^+^=o  | (23)i 

and  (X'  +  ^^  +  ^  +  yV-O (24). 

The  solution  of  this  quadratic  in  Xs  may  be  put  under  the 
following  forms, — 

-v.J(/+»+0*11[t"+O+./OT  [t*+W—  jmP)   (25) 
->:=W+<'+<>*-h\b,-(J^+Jzln[-i,-(Jzi-J~mii  >'" 

To  make  both  values  of  -  X1  real  and  positive  is  and  £  must 
be  of  the  same  sign.  If  they  are  both  positive  no  farther  condi- 
tion is  necessary.     If  they  are  both   negative   we  must  have 

y»J=7i  +  J~t  (26). 

These  are  the  conditions  that  i.lie  io.ro  e.on%nr.i.lion  may  he  stable. 
Remark  that  when  {as  practically  in  all  the  gyrostatic  illustra- 
tions) y*  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  Jfat),  the  greater 
value  of  —k°  is  ;i]>pro\iaiai,ely  equal  to  y2,  and  therefore  (as  the 
.    .  product  of  the  two  roots  is  CMid.lv  sst),  the  less  is  approximately 

influence  equal  to  ro£/ya.      Remark  also  that  Stt/^ot  and  2jt/^/£  are  the 

periods  of  the  two  fundamental  vibrations  of  a  system  otherwise 
the  same  as  the  [riven  system,  but  with  y  =  0.    Hence,  using  the 
word  irrotational  to  refer  (o  the  system  with  g  =  0,  and  gyroscopic, 
or  gyrostatic,  or  jryrosbi.t:,  to  refer  to  the  actual  system ; 
From  the  preceding  analysis  we  have  the  curious  and  in- 
teresting  result   that,    in    a    system    with    two    freedoms,    two 
irrotational  instabilities  are  converted  into  complete  gyrostatic 
Gj™t«tio  stability  (each  freedom  stable)    by  sufficiently  rapid  rotation ; 
•tnbihtf.      but  that  with  one  irrotational  stability  the  gyrostat  is  cHSfiitially 
unstable,   with  one  of  its  freedoms   unstable   and    the   other 
stable,  if  there  be  one  irrotational  instability.     Various  good 
illustrations  of  gyros!  a  tic  systtsms  with  two,  three,  and  four  free- 
doms (§§  345",  H  and  *")  are  afforded  by  the  several  different 
modes  of  mounting  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketches,  ap- 
plied to  the  ordinary  gyrostat*    (a  rapidly    rotating  fly-wheel 
pivoted  as  finely  as  possible  within  a  rigid  case,  having  a  convex 
curvilinear  polygonal  border,  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole). 

'  Nature,  No.  379,  Vol.  15  (Febrnary  1,  1877),  page  397. 
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!li:i;in-j..i;it"       Oytoslal  an  fcntf 
(S 109)  in         rotation  of  the  Hj-v 


both  otaHe  Wtti, 
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345"'.  Take  for  another  example  a  system  Laving  three  c.ynwintic 
freedoms  (that  is  to  say,  three  independent  co-ordinates  ^™™m)'- 
i//|(  \\ia,  i/ij),  (16)  become  oms' 

•f,  +  9&»  ~  9$,  +  «"A  =  ° 

where  glt  gt,  ga  denote  the  values  of  the  three  pairs  of  equals 
23  or  -32,  31  or  —  13,  12  or  —  21.  Imagine  ifi1,  tfra,  1/^  to  be 
rectangular  co-ordinates  of  a  material  point,  and  let  the  co- 
ordinates be  transformed  to  other  axes  OX,  0  Y,  OZ,  so  chosen 
that  OZ  coincides  with  the  line  whose  direction  cosines  rela- 
tively to  the  ^1-,  ifrt-,  ifr^-  axes  are  proportional  to  gt ,  gal  ga.  The 
equations  become 

y  +  2^=  Y  \ (28), 
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fJyrostJilif' 
three  free- 


where  •*>-  J(ff*  +  gal  +  ffa'),    and  the   force-components  parallel 
to  the  fresh  axes  are  denoted  by  X,  Y,  Z  {instead  of  —  -=--  , 


dv 


-  -j- ,  because  the  present  transformation  is  clearly  in- 

t  of  the  assumption  we  have  been  making  latterly  that 
the  positional  forces  are  conservative).  These  (28)  are  simply 
the  equations  [§319,  Ex.  (E)]  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  rela- 
tively to  co-ordinates  revolving  with  angular  velocity  u>  round 
the  axis  OZ,  if  we  suppose  X,  Y,  Z  to  include  the  components 
of  the  centrifugal  force  duo  to  this  rotation. 

Hence  the  influence  of  the  gyroscopic  terms  however  ori- 
ginating in  any  system  with  three  freedoms  (and  therefore  also 
in  any  system  with  only  two  freedoms)  may  be  represented  by 
the  motion  of  a  material  particle  supported  by  massless  springs 
attached  to  a  rigid  body  revolving  uniformly  round  a  fixed  axis. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  exercise  to  imagine  or  to 
actually  construct  mechanical  arrangements  for  the  motion  of  a 
material  particle  to   illustrate  the   experiments  described  in 


345*".     Consider  next  the  case  of  a  systei 
doms.     The  equations  are 

ipl  +  121^  +  I3<£8+  I4&+  SI,!/',  ■  0 
lj/1+  21^,  +  23lf3+  241/',+  ^i'P1—  0 

i/-3  +  3 1 1£,  +  3  21/-,  +  34^,  +  Bra^3  -  0 
>/i4  +  41^,  +  42^  +  431^  +  nrjfc,  =  0 

Denoting  by  1)  the  determinant  we  have,  by  (IS), 

fl-(X,+«1)(X,+  «i)(X«+.l)(X'+«J 

+  Xi{34'(X'+ro,)(X,+Wl)+i3s(A'+OTa)(>.'+w,)+421(X!+Wi)(X"+rai) 
+  i3'(A*H  ^)(^^)+23'(r+w1)(Ai+^+r4,(A.'+w,)(XE+E.s)} 

+  X4(|2  34  +13  42+  14  25)' 

If  mit  nra,  ■mi,  ■ml  be  each  zero,  D  becomes 
X,+  (i2!+i3a+*4'+23'+42!+34!)A9+  (1334+13  42  +  14  33)* X\ 
This  equated  to  zero  and  viewed  as  an  equation  for  X*  has  two 
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roots  each  equal    to  0,  and  two  others  given  by  the  residual  Quadruple 
quadratic  static 

A*+(i23+i3z+i4s+23s+24!+343)^+(i2  34  +  '3  42  +  i4  23)-0-'-(31)-l^1" 

Now  remarking   that   the  solution  of  z'  +  pz  +  q,  =  Q  may  bo 
written 

-  • = Up  -Jip  *  %)  (p  -  m  - J.  ( -Jir + %)  *  J<r  -  W, 

we  have  from  (31) 

-  \s  =  I  (i2*+  i3!+  i4£+  23*+  24V  34'  ±  Js)  \        .„„, 

where       r  =  ,y{(i2  +  34),  +  (i3  +  42),+(i4+23)'}  I 

and  3  =  ^{(I2-34)'  +  (i3-42)s  +  (l4-23)a|  '  

As   12,  34,  13,  etc.  are  essentially  real,  r  and  s  are  real,  and 
(unless  12  43  +  13  42  +  14  23  =  0,  when  one  of  the  values  of  A.3  is  Excepted 
zero,  a  case  which  must  br.  considered  specially,  but  Ls  exrhukil  iiu-  iot»- 
for  the  present,)  they  are  unequal.     Hence  the  two  values  of  ' 

—  A,'  given  by  (32)  are  real  and  positive.     Hence  two  of  the 
four  freedoms   are   stable.     The  other  two   (corresponding  to 

—  Az  =  0)  are  neutral. 


345*"1.  Now  suppose  «r,,  ■as3,  cra,  w«  to  be  not  zero,  but  each  Quadmniy 
very  small.  The  de terrain antal  equation  will  be  a  biquadratic  aT^Btem! 
in  X',  of  which  two  roots  (the  two  which  vanish  when  or,,  etc  IJii^domi- 
vtiuiah)  are  approximately  equal  to  the  roots  of  the  quadratic        "aWd. 

(12  34  +  1342  +  14  23)"  A,4 +  {iaVJ1'Br4+i3**,ar4+ 14*01,1^ 

+  i3'W1«4  +  a4V1w,  +  34y«,>,+  «,«A««-0...(S4), 

and  the  other  two  roots  are  approximately  equal  to  those  of  the 
previous  residual  quadratic  (31). 

To  solve  equation  (34),  first  write  it  thus  :— 

('^J  +  (i2"+i3"+i4'!'+23"+24'!+34's)^i  +  (i2'34'+i3'42'+i4'23y  =  0 

(35), 

where 


■3 -77; 


;.-(-,  ^j'   >    >/(«, 
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Qtiiuiruiiiy  Thus,  taken  as  a  quadratic  for  A~z,  it  has  the  same  form  as  (31) 

X«^!d"  for  k',  and  ao,  as  before  in  (32)  and  (33),  we  find 

rally  domi-  _  -i 

-jf-i  (''■»»')' l«) 

where     r'=  V{(I2'+34')'+(i3'+4z7+(I4'+23T}  }  /gg, 

and        .'.Ji("'-34')'+(i3'-4JT+(i4'-23')'l)  

Now  if  n^,^,  cr3,  nra  lie  all  lour  [iositiv<i  or  .ill  four  negative, 
12',  34',  13',  etc.   arc  all   real,   and  therefore  hoth  the  values  of 

-  ^  given  by  (37)  are  real  and  positive  (the  excluded  case 

referred  to  at  the  end  of  §  345"",  which  makes 

I2'34'+I3'42'+I4'23'^°. 

and  therefore  the  smaller  value  of  —  t-,  =  0,  being  still  excluded). 

Hence  the  corresponding  freedoms  arc  stable.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  for  stability  that  w,,  w,,  ar3,  ■m1  be  all  four  of  one 
sign:  it  is  necessary  that  their  product  be  positive:  since  if  it 
were  negative  the  values  of  A5  given  by  {34)  would  both  be 
real,  but  one  only  negative  and  the  other  positive.  Suppose  two 
of  them,  «fa,  -m4  for  example,  be  negative,  and  the  other  two, 
Wj,  wa,  positive:  this  makes  —.13-.,,  nr,—,,  sr./nr.,,  and  st^st,  negative, 
and  therefore  13',  14',  33',  and  24'  imaginary.  Instead  of  four 
of  the  six  equations  (30),  put  therefore 

'-jF^ry  -""-JF^Y  25""^k)'  '*""  vra  <39>- 

Tims  13"  etc.  are  real,  and  13'=  13",/- 1  etc.,  and  (38)  become 

•/-VK"'  +  34')'-(i3"  +  42")"-(i4"+23")'})  „„, 

^  =  ^«»'-Mr-('3"-4«T-('4'— 3W (    '■ 

Hence  for  stability  it  is  na'cssiiry  ;lm]  sufficient  that 

("'  +  34')*>(I3"  +  42")'  +  (i4"  +  23")*l  ,,„ 

and  (■•'-«r>(>*'-4>T+(>4"-«3Tj (     '' 

If  these  inequalities  are  reversed,  the  stabilities  due  to  ntk,  nrg 
and  34'  are  undone  by  the  gyrostatic  connexions  13",  42",  14" 
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345*".     Going  back  to  (29)  we  see  tiiat  for  tho  particular  biiity  pyro- 
solution  i^  =  «,£*',  ifra~attu,  etc.,  given  by  tlie  first  pair  of  roots  counter-y 
of  (32),  they  lieeome  approximately 


being  in  fact  the  linear  al.L'rln'iii::  (ijiiiLtions  for  the  solution  in  Crnnjileled 
the  form  e**  of  the  simple  simultaneous   differential  equations 
(53)  below.     And  if  we  take 


*.— 


..(43), 


•(«)■ 


'J; 

for  either  pariiculiii:  upproximak'  soluiion  of  {:>!'}  coiTCs-poiuKii;'' 
to  (37),  we  find  from  (29)  approximately 

\-'&,  + 1 2 '6,  + 1$\+  i4'6,  =  0 " 

X~'b1+2i'bi  +  23\+24'bl  =  0 

X-'6a  +  3i'61  +  32'6!  +  34'51=0 

\~\  +  41'J,  +  4?'1>S  +  43'k,  =  0  . 

Remark  that  in  (42)  the  coefficients  of  the  first  terms  are 
imaginary  and  those  of  all  the  others  real.  Hence  the  ratios 
«,/«,,  «,/«,j  etc.,  are  imaginary.     To  realize  the  equations  put 

\  =  nj=l,  a^p^qj-l,  at<=pt  +  qtJ-l,  etc.. ..(45), 

and  let  plt  qit  p^,  etc.  be  real ;  we  find,  as  equivalent  to  (42),       ]i 


ZP 

+  Upt 

=  01 

3<? 

+  I4?4 

=  0 

3P 

+  24.P, 

=0 

3? 

+  24ff, 

=  0 

7  the  firsts  of  t; 


Eliminating  qt,  gs,  etc.  from  the  seconds  I 
pairs,  we  find 

(w,  +  u)p,+  upa+         is  p. 

21p1  +  («z  +  22)ps+  28  p, 

31  pt  +  82  JJa+(-re'+33)/»3  + 

41  ps+  42P,+  G  pi+(ll3  + 

and  by  eliminating  plt  plt  etc.  similarly  we  find  similar  equations 
26—2 


upt  =  0 


<■"); 
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same  coefficients  n,  12,  etc.,  given  by  the 

1221  +  1331  +  1441] 


ia=  t3  32 +  14  42 

13=12  23  +  1443  I {48). 

21-2331  +  2441 
etc.  etc.  J 

i2=-2i,  i3  =  ~3r>  32^-23ietc (49). 

and  we  see  in  (48)  that 

iimu,  13  =  31,  2i  =  3i,  etc (50); 

and  farther,  that  11,  12,  etc.  arc  the  iiegiitives  of  the  coefficients 
of  J«,',  «,«,,  etc.  in  the  quadratic 
J{(i3  %+  13  a,  +  T4aJ'  +  (3ia,  +  23<is  +  24aJs  +  etc.S...(51) 
Emiltiuit  expanded.     Hence  if  ff{aa>  denote  this  quadratic,  and  G  {pp), 

lli'S  t-?!"        e  (??) the  HBme  of  tiie  ^'a  aiid  the  ?'s> we  may  write  (4?)  an(I 

awMtro!*  *^°  corresp;itnling  equations  for  the  j's  as  follows  ; 

iviLh'W  „        dG  (pp)     „  ,        tfff  Cm>)     „      ,     1 

funciaimm-  -  n'n.  +  ¥*-*  =  0,      - «V  +      -,'■■—  =  0,   etc. 

ta.1  periods  ^l  dp,  dp,  1        ,.9, 

-"-  _mV+-G{52)=0,      -^+^^=0,etc. 

These  equations  are  harmonized  by,  and  as  is  easily  seen,  only 
by,  assigning  to  n*  one  or  other  of  the  two  values  of  —  V  given 
in  (32),  above.  Hence  their  determinantal  equation,  a  bi- 
quadratic in  11?,  has  two  pairs  of  equal  real  positive  roots.  We 
readily  verify  this  by  verifying  that  the  square  of  the  deter- 
.,  minant  of  (42),  with  X*  replaced  by  -  n',  is  equal  to  the  deter- 

theorem.  minant  of  (47)  with  11,   12,  etc.   replaced  by  their  values  (48). 

Hence  (§  343;/)  Uicvc  is  for  each  root  an  indeterminacy  in  the 
ratios  j! ,//»£,  J\/l\-  l\/l\i  according  to  which  one  of  them  may  bo 
assumed  arbitrarily  and  the  two  others  then  determined  by  two 
of  the  equations  (47) ;  so  that  with  two  of  the  p's  assumed 
Detail  nf  arbitrarily  the  four  are  known :  then  the  corresponding  set  of 

Btiut'ioii  ^our  5s  's  determined  explicitly  by  the  firsts  of  the  pairs  (46). 

Similarly  the  other  root,  n",  of  the  determinantal  equation  gives 
another  solution  with  two  fresh  arbitraries.  Thus  we  have  tho 
complete  solution  of  the  four  equations 
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ddi 

-^'  +  12^  +  13^+14^  =  0 

til!/ 

^,'  +  21^+23^  +  24^  =  0 


with  its  four  arbitraries.     The  formulas  (46). ..(52)  are  clearly 
the  same  as  we  should  have  found  if  wo  had  commenced  with 


,  etc.. ..(54), 


\j/t  —p^  sin  nt  +  qt  cos  nt,     iji1  =pt  sin  nt  -\ 

us  a  particular  solution  of  (53). 

345,v.     Important  pi'operiies  of  the  solution  of  (53)  are  found  osiioitn- 
thus :—  jSJJSj" 

(a)     Multiply  tho  firsts  of  (46)  by  p0  pt,  p3,  pt  and  add: 
or  the  seconds  by  qlt  qa,  qit  qt  and  add  :  either  way  we  find         wocom- 

M+Mi+PA4M=0 (55).      2ffliS"dl" 

(6)     Multiply  the  firsts  of  (46)  by  qx,  qa,  qa,  qt  and  add :  cll,Bti™: 
multiply  the  seconds  by  p:,  p,,  pt,  pt  and  add  :  and  compare  the 
results :  we  find 

nip'  =  m%*  =  SJ3  (Paq,-p,q^ (56),       andeqiialiij 

where    2  of    the   last   member   denotes    a    sum   of  such  double  emfl,*ies" 
terms  as  the  sample  without  repetition  of  their  equals,  such  as 

(c)     Let  n1,  ri'  denote  the  two  values  of  —  V  given  in  (312),  Oi-M:,-:;,,-- 
and  let  (54)  and  j!mvr-!f 

<lt.-p'.  sin n't  +  q't  cosn't,  \l/.  =  v', sin n't  +  o'  goes ■».'(,  etc.... (57)  iiifft-rent 
be  the  two  corresponding  solutions  of  (53),  Imagine  (46)  to  be  uon," 
written  out  for  n"  and  call  them  (46') :  multiply  the  firsts  of  (46) 
typ\rP',>P's>P't  and  add:  multiply  the  firsts  of  (46')  by  PitPt,ptIpt 
and  add.  Proceed  correspondingly  with  the  seeends.  Proceed 
similarly  with  multipliers  q  for  the  firsts  and  p  for  the  seconds. 
By  comparisons  of  the  sums  we  find  that  when  n'  is  not  equal 


S;t>'<7 

=  0, 

Si 

2  (p\Pi 

-?>,) 

=0 

Xqp 

=  0, 

Si 

1  (s'A 

-  o.> 

=  0 

-'/''/ 
-/<> 

::; 

Si 

2  (?>» 

-  ?>,) 

=  0, 

Si 

2  (?',?, 

_j/ 

.?,)  = 

0 
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345"'.  The  ease  of  n  =  ri  is  interesting.  The  equations 
Htfq  =  0,  Sp'_p  =  0,  2//j  =  0,  2<?'t>  =  0,  when  jj  differs  however 
little  from  m',  show  (as  we  saw  in  a  corresponding  case  in  §343)») 
that  equality  of  n  to  ft'  does  not  bring  into  the  solution  terms 
of  the  form  Ct  cos  nt,  and  it  must  therefore  come  under  §  343  e. 
The  condition  to  bo  fulfilled  for  the  equality  of  the  roots  is  seen 
from  (32)  and  (33)  to  be 

12  =  34.  13=4*.  and  14  =  23 (59): 

anil  to  give 

^=i2s+i3s+r4a (GO) 

for  the  common  value  of  the  roots.  It  is  easy  to  verify  that 
these  relations  reduce  to  zero  each  of  the  first  minors  of  (42),  as 
they  must  according  to  Eolith's  theorem  (;•  34  ,"<?),  because  each 
root,  A,  of  (42)  is  a  double  root.  According  to  the  same  theorem 
all  the  first,  second  and  third  minors  of  (47)  must  vanish  for 
each  root,  because  each  root,  n!,  of  (47)  is  a  quadruple  root : 
for  tliis,  as  there  are  just  four  equations,  it  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  that 

n  =  2a  =  3S  =  4i  and  12  =  0,  is=-0,  i*=0,  23  =  0,  etc.. ..(60'), 
which  we  see  at  once  by  (48)  is  the  case  when  (59)  are  fulfilled. 
In  fact,  these  relations  immediately  mince  (51)  to 

<j(«.).i(,2'+,3'+,4')«+«,'+»,'+»;) (6i). 

In  this  case  one  particular  solution  is  readily  seen  from  (52)  and 
(46)  to  be 


ft-1. 

1,-0. 


p,=o, 


p,-o. 


llcncc  th.3  genereil  solution,  wilii  four  iirl)itriU'iesp1,p1)PJ, pt,  i 


(i2p,+  I3ft+  I4^JC0SK( 

(-  i2p,  +  I4JJ,-  iapj  cos  nt 
(—  I3P(—  I4pa  +  i2pJcoa»rt 


1  . 


i^4=Pj Bin»i(  +  -  (-  14P1+  13^-1 2/).,)  co: 

It  is  easy  to  verify  that  this  satisfies  the  four  differential 
equations  (53). 
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345"".     Quite  as  we  have  dealt  with  (42),  (45),  (53),  (54)  in  Two  higher, 
§  345'"',  we  may  deal  vil.li  (4  1)  and  the  simple  simultaneous  equa- 
tions for  the  solution,  of  which  they  serve,  which  are 


d>Jr  d$a  dj/4 


v.- 


er,  ottho 
/fiil  ■       four  funda- 


etc.  etc. 

and  all  the  formulas  which  we  meet  in  so  doing  are  rea!  when  similar]/ 
or,,  w„  w„  w,  are  all  of  one  sign,  and  therefore  12',  13',  etc.,  all  bysoiutioL 
real.      In  fhe  case  of  some  of  the  w's  negative  and  some  positive  similar 
there  is   no  difficulty   in  realizing  the   formulas,    but  the    con-  q'     ratlca' 
sideration  of  tin;  simultaneous  reduction. of  the  two  quadratics, 

l(n.,..1.,M).J     ("°.^3''."4»,)-  +  et  1 1 
*l  «.  J     (65), 

to  which  we  are  led  when  we  go  hack  from  the  notation  12',  etc. 
of  (36),  is  not  i.'uinpls;trly  instructive  in  respect  to  stability,  as 
was  our  previous  explicit  working  out  of  the  two  roots  of  the 
defcerminautal  equation  in  (37),  (38),  and  (40). 

345""'.  The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  that  the  system  may  be  provide:* 
dominated  by  gyrostatic  influence  are  that  the  smaller  value  of  statical?" 
-A"  found  from  (31)  and  the  greater  found  from  (34)  be  re-?,3™™oml 

sportively  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  greatest  and  very  nsnt' 
small  in  comparison  with  the  smallest,   of  the  four  quantities 
ar, ,  or,,  c„  nr,  irrespectively  of  their  signs.      Supposing  za   to  be 
the  greatest  and  v:i   the    smallest,    these   conditions   are   easily 
proved  to  be  t'ultilled  wl.jin.  and  only  when, 

(»-34  +  '3-4»  +  i4.*3)'  m  m 

12*  +  13'  +  14    +  34    +  423  +  23"  V       " 

(ra. 34  +  13.42  +  14-33)' »*„-'  (671 

■Br3w4+  I3'istw3+  I4Xwj+  34*^*1 +  4^,^+  a3*®iw<  * 

where  »  denotes  '■  i:«;r,j  iji-cul  hi  co-nipm-lton  with."  When  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled,  let  12,  13,  33,  etc.,  be  each  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  N~  to  1.  Tho  two  greater  values  of  n  (or  A^/—  1) 
will  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  N  to  1 ;  and  the  two  smaller 
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will  be  diminished  each  in  the  inverse  ratio,  1  to  if.  Again, 
let  V±wif  J*mti  J^wa'  V±w,  be  each  diminished  in  the 
ratio  M  to  1 ;  the  two  larger  values  of  n  will  bo  sensibly 
unaltered ;  and  the  two  smaller  will  be  diminished  in  the  ratio 
Jfto  I. 

816"*     Remark  that 

(a)     When  (66)  is  satisfied  the  two  greater  values  of  n  are 

<  VJ(ia*  +  13'  +  >4a  +  34s  +  42*  +  23")}  ] 
an(,  >  "-34  ±  13-42  +  14.23 

V(ia"+  13*+  14"+  34  +  42  +  23  ) 
and  that  when  they  aro  very  unequal  the  greater  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  former  limit  and  the  less  to  the  latter. 

(6)     When  (6  V)  is  -jiUisJicJ,  ;iml  when  the  (vpaiuurium  is  stable, 
the  two  smaller  values  of  n  are  each 


(69), 

'  ^{(iaXnT,+  I3X^+14XcrJ+34^1roa+42*ir1raa  +  23!Kr1iirJ}  j 

and  that  when  they  are  very  unequal  the  greater  of  the  two  is 
approximately  equal  to   the  former  limit,   and  the  less  to   the 

345".  Both  (66)  and  (67)  must  be  intisiied  in  order  that  the 
four  periods  may  be  found  approximately  by  the  solution  of  the 
two  quadratics  (31),  (34).  If  (66)  is  satisfied  but  not  (67),  tho 
biquadratic  determinant  still  splits  into  two  quadratics,  of  which 
one  is  approximately  (.''.1)  but  the  other  is  not  approximately 
(34).  Similarly,  if  (67)  is  satisfied  but  not  (66),  the  biquad- 
ratic splits  into  two  quadratics  of  which  one  is  approximately 
(34)  but  the  other  not  approximately  (31). 

345"'.  When  neither  (66)  nor  (67}  is  fulfilled  there  is  not 
generally  any  splitting  of  the  biquadratic  into  two  rational  quad- 
ratics; and  the  conditions  of  stability,  the  determination  of  the 
fundamental  periods,  and  the  working  out  of  the  complete  so- 
lution depend  essentially  on  tho  roots  of  a  biquadratic  equation. 
When  »  ,  or,,  ie3,  Tzt  are  all  positive  it  is  clear  from  the  equation 


Vl"1-.-.*' 

y-z.- 

*,+  14X^3+ 34!^,w3+42'^1ct3+23sk 

',»,)  ■ 

- 

2  .34+13.42+  14.  23 
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of  energy  [345",  (4),  with  Q-0]  that  the  motion  is  stable  what-  SSBdruP|y 
ever  be  the  values  of  the  gyrostatic  coefficients  12,  34,  13,  etc.  dal  system 
and  therefore  in  this  case  each  of  the  four  roots  Xs  of  the  biquad-  dominant 
ratio  is  real  and  negative,  a  proposition  included  in  the  general  mfloeooet. 
theorem  of  §  345""1  below.  To  illustrate  the  interesting  questions 
which  occur  when  the  w'a  are  not  all  positive  put 

12  =  1^,  34  =  34?,  13  =  '*  etc. (70), 

where  ia,  3<,  13,  etc.  denote  any  numerics  whatever  subject  only 
to  the  eonditiou  that  they  do  not  make  zero  of 

When  Wp  orz,  »r3,  sr,,  are  all  negative  each  root  k'  of  the  bi- 
quadratic is  as  we  have  seen  in  S-  '■>  i  ?>"'■'  real  and  negative  when 
the  gyrostatic  influences  dominate.  It  becomes  an  interesting 
question  to  he  answered  by  treatment  of  the  biquadratic,  how 
small  may  g  be  to  keep  all  the  roots  A'  real  and  negative,  and 
how  large  may  y  be  to  render  them  other  than  real  and  positive 
as  they  are  when  y-0'1  Similar  questions  occur  in  connexion 
with  the  case  of  two  of  the  m's  negative  and  two  positive, 
when  the  gyrostatic  influences  are  so  proportioned  as  to  fulfil 
345"'1  (41),  so  that  when  g  is  infinitely  great  there  is  complete 
gyrostatic  stability,  though  when  g  -  0  there  are  two  instabilities 
and  two  stabilities. 

345"".  Returning  now  to  345s  and  345'",  345vlu,  and  345",  6yn»t»tio 
for  a  gyrostatic  system  with  any  number  of  freedoms,  we  see  by  %vi;.h_ntiy 
345*1  that  the  roots  A2  of  the  deteriuinantal  equation  (14)  or  (17)  freedoms, 
are  necessarily  real  and  negative  when  ar,,  vi%,  ct3,  ra^,  etc.  are 
all  positive.  This  conclusion  is  founded  on  the  reasoning  of 
§  345"  regarding  the  equation  of  energy  (4)  applied  to  the  ease 
Q  =  Q,  for  which  it  becomes  T+  V  =  Eg,  or  the  same  as  for  the 
case  of  no  motional  forces.  It  is  easy  of  "course  to  eliminate 
dynamical  considerations  from  the  reasoning  and  to  give  a  purely 
algebraic  proof  that  the  roots  A"  of  the  detcrmimmtal  equation 
(14)  of  345li"  are  necessarily  real  and  negative,  provided  both  of 
the  two  quadratic  functions  (11)  a*  +  2  (12) «,*,+  etc,  and 
llo,°  +  2  120,0,+  etc.  arc  positive  for  all  real  values  of  alt  at,  etc. 
But  the  equations  (14)  of  §  343  (£),  which  we  obtained  and  used 
in  the  course  of  the  correspond! nir  deiiio^frahou  for  the  case  of 
no  motional  forces,  do  not  hold  in  our  present  case  of  gyrostatic 
motional  forces.     Still  for  this  present  case  we  have  the  con- 
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elusion  of  §34-11  (m)  ih;U  equality  iLUi'mg  the  roots  foils  essentially 
under  the  case  of  S  343  (c)  akivn.  For  we  know  from  the  con- 
sideration of  energy,  as  in  §  345",  that  no  particular  solution 
can  he  of  the  form  ttKt  or  ( sin  o-(,  ivhen  the  potential  energy  is 
positive  for  all  disp^ieements:  yet  [though  there  cannot  he 
equal  roots  for  the  gyrosiatiu  system  of  two  freedoms  (g  345') 
as  we  see  from  the  solution  (2.ri)  of  the  delerniinaiital  equation 
for  this  case]  there  obviously  may  be  equality  of  roots*  in  a 
quadruply  free  gyrostii.tie  system,  or  in  one  with  more  than  four 
■n  freedoms.      Hence,  if  both   the  quadratic  fi  met  ions  have  the 

same  sign  for  all  real  values  of  as,  a2,  etc,  all  the  first  minors 

*  Examples  of  this  may  be  invented  ad  libitum  by  commencing  with  pairs  of 

cqarLtii.iiJ  suck  ns  i'.i'i'j  ami  alt.vhi;.:  the  v.ir!.i,l>>.%  by  (givu'rniii'.cil;  orl/n^vnal 
transformations.  For  ono  very  simple  example  put  f=w  and  take  (23)  as  one 
pair  of  equations  of  motion,  and  as  a  second  pair  take 

The  Hiiooiid  of  (2:5)  and  the  first  of  these  multiplied  reflectively  by  cosa  and 
sin  a,  and  again  by  am  a  and  co.i  n,  a:ui  mldcd  and  subtracted,  give 

^a~7  cos  0^  +  7  sin  aV  +  cr^^O, 
and  ^j+7  8inn^  +  7COSa^'4-Tn'^i  =  0, 

and  r^=f  cos  a  -  ij  sin  o. 

l-:!ii:iiiiiiliog  £'  and  ?j  by  these  last  equations,  from  the  first  and  fourth  of 
the  eimnLions  of  nuitiuii,  ami  ;'or  symmetry  putting  ^,  instoad  of  £,  and  f, 
instead  of  if,  and  for  simplicity  putting  7eosa=s,  and7Sina=fc,  and  c. jllit .tiiii; 
tbe  equations  of  motion  in  order,  we  have  the  following  — 

^l+i/rs-'^i  +  wl^O, 

i>..  -  .,'■/■■  +  '1^'!+  Eli.-  '     0, 

for  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  quadruply  free  gyrostatic  system  having  two 
equalities  among  its  four  fundamental  periods.  The  two  different  periods  are 
the  two  values  of  tlio  expression 

ST/M&'+JWWUfl'+lft'+w)!. 

When  these  two  values  are  unequal  the  equalities  among  the  roots  da  not 
give  rise  to  terms  of  the  form  te*'  or  icosirt  in  the  solution.  But  if 
■uj=  -  (Jo'  +  i'i*),  which  makes  these  two  values  equal,  and  therefore  all  four 
roots  equal,  terms  of  the  form  ( cosa(  do  ttppoir  in  the:  solution,  and  the  equili- 
brium is  unstable  in  the  transitional  case  though  it  is  stable  if  -  ro  be  less  than 
ia*+  i'11  hy  ever  so  small  a  difference. 
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of  the  determinantal  equation  {14),  §  345'"',  must  vanish  for  each  Application 
double,  triple,  or  multiple  root  of  the  equation,  if  it  has  any  theorem, 
such  roots. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  find  a  purely  algebraic  proof  of  this 
theorem,  and  wi;  leave  it  us  fin  exereise  to  Hie  student;  remarking 
only  that,  when  the  quiulrut.ii;  functions,  have  contrary  signs  for 
some  real  values  of  a,,  ra,,  etc.,  there  may  bo  equality  among  the 
roots   without   the  evanescence   of  all   the   first  minors ;   or,  in  Equal  roots 
dynamical    language,    (hero   may  be  terms   of  the  form   itAi,   or  biia.yi" 
tsm<r(,    in    the    solution  expressing   the  motion  of  a  gyrostatie  t...isjli'bi!- 
system,   in    transitional   eases  between  (stability  mill  instability,  bility  and' 
It  is  easy  to  invent  e-Nivmploa  of  such  cases,  laking  for  instance  ms     '  ltJf" 
the    quadruply   free    gyrostatic    system,    whether    gyrostatically 
dominated  as  in  §  345"'1,  but  in  this  case   with  some  of  the  four 
quantities  negative,   and  some  positive;   or,    .as  in  §  345I!",   not 
gyrostatically  dominated,  with  either  some  or  all  of  the  quantities 
sr,,  w,,  ...,  w,  negative.     All  this  we  recommend  to  the  student 
as  interesting  and  instructive  exercise. 

315™*.     When  all  the  quantities   vr„  &a,  ...,  is,  are  of  the  Conduiona 

same  sign  it  is  easy  to  find  the  conditions  that  must   lie  fulfill    lit     i 
in  order  that   the  system  may  be  gyrostatieally  dominated.     For 
if  pt,  p3,  ...,  pm  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 


-(p,*p.*...+pJ-^.»«t-(-  +  -+...+-) --;;'■ 

Hence  if -p,,  — p„,  ...-p.be  each  positive,  <'J  i'<'a  is  their  arithmetic 
mean,  and  ne„/ca_,  is  their  harmonic  mean.  Hence  e,  jnc^  is 
greater  than  wc^/c^,  and  the  greatest  of  — p,,  — p9,...,  — pn  is 
greater  than  ct  /nee,  and  the  least  of  them  is  less  than  hc./c,..,. 
Take  now  the  two  following  equations : 

A'  +  V-'2^s+A'"42{2i2.34)?  +  ^62fSi2.34.5G)3+etc.  =  0  (71), 

(x)'+(0"2^'I+(x)"*2:(5^'-347+(x)'"s(Si2'.34'.5fiT+etc.  =  O{72)1 
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Cyoicidai  Suppose  for  simplicity  i  to  bo  even.     All  the  roots  Aa  of  (71) 

i.v'mrtit.ifraa  aro  (§  345""1  below)  essentially  real  and  negative.     So  are  those  of 

s'nticdV  (72)  provided  w^ar,,...,^  are  all  of  one  sign  as  we  now  suppose 

mination.  them  to  be.     Hence  the  smallest  root  -A*  of  (71)  is  less  than 


^2(i2-34-S6,-,*-i,t)' 


S(S«.34.s6,...Jt-3,i-3)' 

and  the  greatest  root  —  K1  of  (72)  is  greater  than 
2(Si2'.34'.s6',...,i-3,i-0' 


..(74), 


ii2("'.34'.56'.-.«-i.>") 


..(75). 


Hence  the  condii  io:is  for  gyrostiitic  domination  are  that  (74)  must 
be  much  greater  than  the  greatest  of  the  positive  quantities  ±wl} 
*ur„...,  *»„  and  that  (75)  must  be  very  much  less  than  the 
least  of  these  pohii.ivo  quantities.  When  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled  the  i  roots  of  (18)  §  345u  equated  to  zero  are  separahle 
into  two  groups  of  !,i  roots  which  iiro  infinitely  nearly  equal  to 
the  roots  of  equations  (71)  anil  (72)  respectively,  conditions 
of  reality  of  which  arc  investigated  in  £  315'"'1  below.  The 
inlerpvutation  leads  to  the  following  interesting  ecu  elusions: — ■ 

345**".  Consider  a  cycloid  al  system  provided  with  non- 
rotating  flywheels  mounted  on  frames  so  connected  with  the 
moving  parts  as  to  give  infinitesimal  angular  motions  to  the 
axes  of  the  flywheels  proportional  to  the  motions  of  the  system. 
Let  the  number  of  freedoms  of  the  system  exclusive  of  the 
ignored  co-ordinates  [§  319,  Ex.  (G)]  of  the  flywheels  relatively 
to  their  frames  be  even.  Let  the  forces  of  the  system  be  such 
that  when  the  flywheels  are  given  at  rest,  when  the  system  is 
at  rest,  the  equilibrium  is  either  stable  for  all  the  freedoms,  or 
unstable  for  all  the  freedoms.  Let  the  number  and  connexions 
of  the  gyrostatic  links  be  such  as  to  permit  gyrostatic  domina- 
tion (§  845"1)  when  each  of  the  flywheels  is  set  into  suinHe.utly 
rapid  rotation.  Now  let  the  flywheels  be  set  each  into  suf- 
ficiently rapid  rotation  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  gyrostatic 
domination  :'§  845*xl):  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  becomes 
stable :  with  half  the  whole  number  i  of  its  modes  of  vibration 
exceedingly  rapid,  with  frequencies  equal  to  the  roots  of  a  cer- 
tain algebraic  equation  of  the  degree  %i;  and  the  other  half  of 
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its  modes  of  vibration  very  slow,  with  frequencies  given  by  the  c 
roots  of  another  algebraic  equation  of  degree  \i.  The  first  class  » 
of  fundamental  modes  may  be  called  adynamic  because  they 
are  the  same  as  if  no  forces  were  applied  to  the  system,  or 
acted  between  its  moving  parts,  except  actions  and  reactions  in  it 
the  normals  between  mutually  pressing  parts  (depending  on  thi 
inertias  of  the  moving  parts).  The  second  class  of  fundamental 
modes  may  be  called  preeessional  because  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  the  slow  precession  of  a  rapidly  spinning  top 
supported  on  a  very  fine  point,  are  familiar  instances  of  it. 
Remark  however  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  should  be 
infinitely  small  to  bring  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  pre- 
cisely within  the  scope  of  the  equations  of  our  "cycloidal 
system." 


345*"'.  If  the  angular  velocities  of  all  the  flywheels  be 
altered  in  the  same  proportion  the  frequencies  of  the  adynamic 
oscillations  will  be  altered  in  the  same  proportion  directly,  and 
those  of  the  processional  modes  in  the  same  proportion  in- 
versely. Now  suppose  there  to  be  either  no  inertia  in  the 
system  except  that  of  the  flywheels  round  their  pivoted  axes 
and  round  their  equatorial  diameters,  or  suppose  the  effective 
inertia  of  the  connecting  parts  to  be  comparable  with  that  of 
the  flywheels  when  given  without  rotation.  The  period  of  each 
of  the  adynamic  modes  is  comparable  with  the  periods  of  the 
flywheels.  And  the  periods  of  the  preeessional  modes  are  com- 
parable with  a  third  proportional  to  a  mean  of  the  periods  of 
the  flywheels  and  a  mean  of  the  irrotational  periods  of  the  sys- 
tem, if  the  system  be  stable  when  the  flywheels  are  deprived 
of  rotation.  For  the  last  mentioned  term  of  the  proportion 
may,  in  the  case  of  irrotational  instability,  substitute  the  time  of 
increasing  a  displacement  a  thousandfold,  supposing  the  system 
to  be  falling  away  from  its  configuration  of  equilibrium 
according  to  one  of  its  fundamental  modes  of  motion  (eM). 
The  reciprocal  of  this  time  we  shall  call,  for  brevity,  the 
rapidity  of  the  system,  for  convenience  of  comparison  with  the 
frequency  of  a  vibrator  or  of  a  rotator,  which  is  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  reciprocal  of  its  period. 
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Proof  of  345*"1.     It  remains  to  prove  that  the  roots  Xs  of  (71),  and  of 

tuljTiBmic  (72)  also  when  or,,  ws,...,  ar,  are  all  of  one  sign,  are  essentially 

crasional6"  real    and    negative.       (71)    is    the    determinantal    equation    of 

E„  s  §  345"Lv  (42)  with,  any  even  number  of  equations  inslead  of  only 

irrntatioinl  four.     The   treatment   of  JS  31">"1  and  345"  is  all  directly  ap- 

JiUii'i'-i''"  plicatdc  iviihoat  change  to  this  extension;  and  if.  proves  that  the 

fnwgiiary  roots  ^  aTe  rca^  all<*  negative  by  hringing  the  problem  to  that  of 

the   orthogonal  reduction  of  the    essentially   positive    quadratic 

function 

(?(aa)=1{(i2(',+i3^1i-etc.)"-!-(zia|+z3(ia+etc.),+(3ial+32«a+ete.)s-(-etc.}    (76): 

it  proves  also  the  equalities  of  energies  of  (.">('>':■,  5  3-1 5™,  and  the 
orthogonalities  ot  (-T-T),   (58)  {;  31')"":  also  the  curious  algebraic 
AiBfbraii;  theorem  that  the  determinantal  roots  of  the  quadratic  function 

consist  of  \i  pairs  of  equals. 

Inasmuch  as  (72)  is  the  same  as  (71)  with  \~'  put  for  A  and 
12',  13',  23',  etc.  for  12,  13,  23,  etc.,  all  the  formulas  and  propo- 
sitions which  we  have  proved  for  (71)  hold  correspondingly  for 
(72)  when  12',  13',  23',  etc.  are  all  real,  as  they  are  when 
or,,  mt,...&,  are  all  of  one  sign. 

315M,li.  Going  hack  now  to  §  3<loviil,  and  taking  advantage  of 
what  we  have  learned  in  §  315''  and  Ike  consequent  treatment  of 
the  prohlem,  particularly  that  in  g  345"™,  we  see  now  how  to 
simplify  equations  (14)  of  p  3151"  oiaerwi.se  than  was  done  in 
§  345'1,  by  a  new  method  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
applicable  also  to  materially  simplify  the  general  equations  (13) 
of  I  345vi.  Apply  orthogonal  transformation  of  the  co-ordinates 
to  reduce  to  a  sum  of  squares  of  simple  co-ordinates,  the  quad- 
ratic function  (76).  Thus  denoting  by  G  (ij/ij/)  what  G  {aa} 
becomes  when  1^,  i/<s,  etc.  are  substituted  for  a,,  a,j7  etc.;  and 
denoting  by  n',  n',...>n^  the  values  of  the  pairs  of  roots  of  the 
determinantal  en. nation  of  degree  <*,  which  are  simply  the  negative 
of  the  roots  \!  of  equation  (71)  of  degree  \i  in  \z;  and  denoting 
ky  £i»  Vii  £ai  ]Jj!---£)i,/!i]  "IC  fresh  co-ordinates,  we  have 

(?(^)  =  JK(^+V)  +  <(C+i/)  +  -+V(^  +  V>l-(77). 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  general  equations  of  cycloidal  motion 
(13)  of  §  345'1  transformed  to  the  ^-co-ordinates  come  out  in  Ji 
pairs  as  follows: 
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■  d  dT 

dt  di 

4 

«♦?- 

d  dT 
.  di  diis 

dQ__ 

•A+Z" 

■  d  dT 
dt  di. 

di. 

■■4;' 

d  dT    dQ 
<-dt  di)3  '  dijt 

•**'£- 

■  d  dT 

dt  din 

dQ         .       dV 

d  dT 

-dt  drhi 

d<ia~ 

..(78). 


34511*1'1.  Considerations  of  apace  a.in.1  time  prevent  us  from 
detailed  treatment  at  present  of  gyrostatic  systems  with  odd 
numbers  of  degrees  of  freedom,  Imt  it:,  is  obvious  from  §  345"*11  and 
345"  that  the  general  (xrnritions  (13)  of  §  345"  may,  when  i  the 
number  of  freedoms  is  odd,  by  proper  transformation  from  co- 
ordinates <jflt  ij/lt  etc.  to  a  set  of  co-ordinates  £,  £,,  'j3,.-'^i{£-])t 
iji{i-i)  be  reduced  to  the  following  form: 

d^dT     dQ         .      dV^ 
dtdi^di^"1'  ,+di, 
ddTdQ  dV_ 

dt  d'q^      dijl  ~nfii     dt]^ 

d_dT_      dQ 


d  dT      dQ_ 
dt  dr/j     dfj1 


dV 


dtdiw-D      dfw-i)  <*Sj(i-l) 

d      dT  dQ  f  dV 

dt  rf^  +  d^Ty-  »»«-«*»-«  +  rf^"ii " 
ddTdQ  dV= 
dt  dt  +  dt      dC 
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346.  There  is  scarcely  any  question  in  dynamics  more  im- 
portant for  Natural  Philosophy  than  the  stability  or  jnsLiLilit-y 
of  motion.  We  therefore,  before  concluding  this  chapter,  pro- 
pose to  give  some  general  explanations  and  leading  principles 
regarding  it. 

A.  "conservative  disturbance  of  motion"  is  a  disturbance 
in  the  motion  or  configuration  of  a  conservative  system,  not 
altering  the  sum  of  the  potential  and  kinetic  energies.  A 
conservative  disturbance  of  the  motion  through  any  particular 
configuration  is  a  change  in  velocities,  or  component  velocities, 
not  altering  the  whole  kinetic  energy.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
conservative  disturbance  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  through 
any  point,  is  a  change  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  unaccom- 
panied by  clmrsgc  of  speed. 

'"  347.  The  actual  motion  of  a  system,  from  any  particular 
configuration,  is  said  to  be  stable  if  every  possible  infinitely 
small  conservative  disturbance  of  its  motion  through  that  con- 
figuration may  be  compounded  of  conservative,  disturbances, 
any  one  of  which  would  give  rise  to  an  alteration  of  motion 
which  would  bring  the  system  again  to  some  configuration 
belonging  to  the  undisturbed  path,  in  a  finite  time,  and  without 
more  than  an  infinitely  small  digression.  If  this  condition  is 
not  fulfilled,  the  motion  is  said  to  bo  ■unst-uOte. 

348.  For  example,  if  a  body,  A,  be  supported  on  a  fixed 
vertical  axis;  if  a  second,  B,  be  supported  on  a  parallel  axis 
belonging  to  the  first;  a  third,  C,  similarly  supported  on  B,  and 
so  on ;  and  if  B,  C,  etc.,  be  so  placed  as  to  have  each  its  centre 
of  inertia  as  far  as  possible  from  the  fixed  axis,  and  the  whole 
set  in  motion  with  a  common  angular  velocity  about  this  axis, 
the  motion  will  be  stable,  from  every  configuration,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  principles  regarding  the  resultant  centrifugal 
force  on  a  rigid  body,  to  be  proved  lacer.  If,  for  instance,  each 
of  the  bodies  is  a  flat  rectangular  board  hinged  on  one  edge,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  whole  system  will  be  kept  stable  by  centri- 
fugal force,  when  all  are  in  one  plane  and  as  far  out  from  the 
axis  as  possible.  But  if  A  consist  partly  of  a  shaft  and  crank, 
as  a  common  spinning-wheel,  or  the  fly-wheel  and  crank  of  a 
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steam-engine,  and  If  B  be  supported  on  the  crank-pin  as  axis,  Examples, 
and  turned  inwards  (towards  the  fixed  axis,  or  across  the  fixed 
axis),  then,  even  although  the  centres  of  inertia  of  G,  D,  etc., 
are  placed  as  far  from  the  fixed  axis  as  possible,  consistent  with 
this  position  of  B,  the  motion  of  the  system  will  be  unstable. 

349.  The  rectilinear 
or  of  a  flat  disc  edgewi 
motion  of  either  body, 
dicular  to  the  direct!  o 
strated  for  the  ideal  c 

Example  (2);  and  the  results  explained  m  §  Sl'l  show,  for  a  Kinkiest 
solid  of  revolution,   the  precise  character  of  the  motion  con-  drodynami 
sequent  upon  an  infi 
of  the  motion  from  be 
to  the  axis  of  figure 


motion  of  an  elongated  budy  lengthwise, 
e,  through  a  fluid  Is  unstable.  But  the 
with  its  length  or  its  broadside  perpen- 
i  of  motion,  is  stable.  This  is  demon- 
m  of  a  perfect  liquid  (§  320),  in  §  321, 
results  explained  in  §  322  show,  for  a 
i  precise  character  of  the  motion  con- 
tcly  small  disturbance  in  the  direction  ™ 
g  exactly  along  or  exactly  perpendicular 
whether  the  infinitely  small  oscillation, 
in  a  definite  period  of  time,  when  the  rectilineal  motion  is 
stable,  or  the  swing  round  to  an  infinitely  nearly  inverted  po- 
sition when  the  rectilineal  motion  is  unstable.  Observation 
proves  the  assertion  we  have  just  made,  for  real  fluids;  air  and 
water,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  affecting  the 
motion.  Several  illustrations  have  been  referred  to  in  §  325  ; 
and  it  is  probable  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  later,  as  being 
not  only  of  great  practical  importance,  but  profoundly  interest- 
ing although  very  diiiicult  in  theory. 

350.  The  motion  of  a  single  particle  affords  simpler  and 
not  less  instructive  illustrations  of  stability  and  instability. 
Thus  if  a  weight,  hung  from  a  fixed  point  by  a  light  inexten-  o) 
sible  cord,  be  set  in  motion  so  as  to  describe  a  circle  about  a  pc 
vertical  line  through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  its  motion  is 
stable.  For,  as  we  shall  see  later,  if  disturbed  infinitely  little 
in  direction  without  gain  or  loss  of  energy,  it  will  describe  a 
sinuous  path,  cutting  the  undisturbed  circle  at  points  succes- 
sively distant  from  one  another  by  definite  fractions  of  the  cir- 
cumference, depending  upon  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
string  to  the  vertical.  When  this  angle  is  very  small,  the 
motion  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  a  particle  confined  to 
one  plane  and  moving  under  the  influence  of  an  attractive 
VOL.  I.  27 
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force  towards  a  fixed  point,  simply  proportional  to  the  distance; 
and  the  disturbed  path  cuts  the  undisturbed  circle  four  times 
in  a  revolution.  Or  if  a  particle  confined  to  one  plane,  move 
under  the  influence  of  a  centre  in  this  plane,  attracting  with  a 
force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  a  path  infinitely 
little  disturbed,  from  a  circle  will  cut  the  circle  twice  in  a  re- 
volution. Or  if  the  law  of  central  force  be  the  Jith  power 
of  the  distance,  and  if  n  +  3  he  positive,  the  disturbed  path  will 
cut  the  undisturbed  circular  orbit  at  successive  angular  in- 
tervals, each  equal  to  -jr/Jn  +  'd.  But  the  motion  will  be 
unstable  if  n  he  negative,  and  —  n  >  3, 

i-  The  criterion   of  stability  is  easily  investigated  for   circular 

motion  round  a  centre  of  force  from  the  differential  equation  of 
the  geueral  orbit  (§  30), 


Let  the  value  of  A  be  such  that  motion  in  a  circle  of  radius  a 
satisfies  this  equation.  That  is  to  say,  let  1'  jh°v'  =  u,  when  u  — 
Let  now  ii  =  «  +  p,  p  being  infinitely  small.      We  shall  have 


if  a  denotes  the  value  of  —  (  m-^-^)  when  u-a:  and  therefore 
du  \       A  a "/ 

the  differential  equation  for  motion  infinitely  nearly  circular  is 

The  integral  of  tins  u  most  conveniently  written 
when  a  is  positive,  and 

when  a  is  negative. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  circular  motion  is  stable  in  the  former 
case,  and  unstable  in  the  latter. 
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For  instance,  if  F  =  ar"  =  wiT",  we  have  K 

p 
and  putting  tt-}  =  w  =  «,  in  this  we  find  a  =  «.■»■  3;  whence  the 

result  stated  above. 

Or,  taking  Example  (B)  of  §  319,  and  putting  mP  for  P,  and 
mA  for  A, 


Hence,  putting  w  =  a,  and  making  h1  =  gm'/ma*  so  that  motion 
in  a  circle  of  radius  a'1  may  be  possible,  we  find 


Hence  the  circular  motion  is  always  stable;  and  the  period  of 
the  variation  produced  by  an  infinitely  small  disturbance  from 


*/= 


351.    The  case  of  a  particle  moving  on  a  smooth  fixed  surface  niiwtie  Kta- 
under  the  influence  of  no  other  force  than  that  of  the  con-JS^" 
etraiut,  and  therefore  always  moving  along  a  geodetic  line  of  "smooth" 
the  surface,  affords  extremely  simple  illustrations  of  stability  !Ur  loe' 
and  instability.     For  instance,  a  particle  placed  on  the  inner 
circle  of  the  surface  of  an  anchor-ring,   and  projected  in  the 
plane  of  the  ring,  would  move  perpetually  in  that  circle,  but 
unstably,  ns   the    smallest    disturbance    would    clearly    send    it 
away  from  this  path,  never  to  return  until  after  a  digression 
round  the  outer  edge.     (We  suppose  of  course  that  the  particle 
is  held  to  the  surface,  as  if  it  were  placed  in  the  infinitely 
narrow  space  between  a  solid  ring  and  a  hollow  one  endosmg 
it.)     But  if  ,-v  particle  is  placed  on  the  outermost,  or  greatest, 

27—2 
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small 

disturbance  will  cause  it  to  describe  a  sinuous  path  cutting  the 
circle  at  points  round  it  successively  distant  by  angles  each  equal 
to  -rrjbja,  or  intervals  of  time,  wJbfo>Ja,  where  a  denotes 
the  radius  of  that  circle,  m  the  angular  velocity  in  it.  and  b  the 
radius  of  the  circular  cross  section  of  the  ring.  This  is  proved 
by  remarking  that  an  infinitely  narrow  band  from  the  outer- 
most part  of  the  ring  has,  fit  each  point,  a  and  b  for  its  principal 
radii  of  curvature,  and  therefore  (§  150)  has  for  its  geodetic 
lines  the  great  circles  of  a  sphere  of  radius  'Jab,  upon  which 
(§  152)  it  may  he  bent, 

352.  In  all  these  cases  the  undisturbed  motion  has  been 
circular  or  rectilineal,  and,  when  the  motion  has  been  stable,  the 
effect  of  a  disturbance  has  been  periodic,  or  recurring  with  the 
same  phases  in  equal  successive  intervals  of  time.  An  illus- 
tration of  thoroughly  stable  motion  in  which  the  effect  oi  a 
disturbance  is  not  "periodic,"  is  presented  by  a.  particle  sliding 
down  an  inclined  groove  under  the  action  of  gravity.  To  take 
the  simplest  case,  we  may  consider  a  particle  sliding  down 
along  flie  lowest  straight  line  of  an  inclined  hollow  cylinder, 
Jf  slightly  disturbed  from  this  straight  line,  it  will  oscillate 
on  each  side  of  it  perpetually  in  its  descent,  but  not  with  a 
uniform  periodic  motion,  though  the  durations  of  its  excursions 
to  each  side  of  the  straight  line  are  all  equal. 

^  353.  A  very  curious  case  of  stable  motion  is  presented  by 
;  a  particle  constrained  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  an  anchor- 
ring  fixed  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  projected  along  the  great 
circle  from  any  point  of  it,  with  any  velocity.  An  infinitely 
small  disturbance  will  give  rise  to  a  disturbed  motion  of  which 
the  path  will  cut  the  vertical  circle  over  and  over  again  for 
ever,  at  unequal  intervals  of  time,  and  unequal  angles  of  the 
circle;  and  obviously  not  recurring  periodically  in  any  cycle, 
except  with  definite  particular  values  for  the  whole  energy, 
some  of  which  are  less  and  an  infinite  number  are  greater  than 
that  which  just  suffices  to  bring  the  particle  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  ring.     The  full  mathematical  investigation  of  these 
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circumstances  would  afford  an  excellent  exercise  in  the  theory 
of  differential  equations,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  present 
illustrations. 

354.     In  this  case,  as  in  all  of  stable  motion  with  only  two  O-sciiuti 

degrees  of  freedom,  which   we  have  just  considered,  there  has  bililJ'- 
been  stability  throughout  the  motion;  and  an  infinitely  small 
disturbance  from  any  point  of  the  motion  has  given  a  disturbed 
path  which  intersects  the  undisturbed  path  over  and  over  again 
at  finite  intervals  of  time.     But,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  at 
present  confining  our  attention  to  two  degrees  of  freedom,  we 
have  a  limited  stability  in  the  motion  of  an  unresisted   pro-  J,.'™l'ied 
jectile,  which  satisfies  the  criterion  of  stability  only  at  points  bili'J'- 
of  its  upward,  not  of  its  downward,  path.     Thus  if  MOl'Q  he 


the  path  of  a  projectile,  and  if  at  0  it  be  disturbed  by  an  infi-  Kinetic 

nitely  small  force  either  way  perpendicular  to  its  instantaneous  «.  wyxti'.c. 
direction  of  motion,  the  disturbed  path  will  cut  the  undisturbed 
infinitely  near  the  point  f  where  the  direction  of  motion  is  per- 
pendicular to  that  at  0:  as  we  easily  see  by  considering  that 
the  line  joining  two  particles  projected  from  one  point  at  the 
same  instant  with  equal  velocities  in  the  directions  of  any  two 
lines,  will  always  remain  perpendicular  to  the  line  bisecting  tlio 
angle  between  these  two  lines. 
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^ri"™!.  ^**'     ^'le  Prmcip^e  °f  varying  action  gives  a  mathematical. 

criterion  for  stability   or  instability   in   every  case   of  motion 
Thus  in  the  first  place  it  is  obvious,  and  it  will  be  proved  below 
(§§  358,  361),  that  if  the  action  is  a  true  minimum  in  the  mo(  ton 
of   a   system  from  any  one  configuration   to  the  configuration 
reached  at  any  other  time,  however  much  later,  the  motion  is 
Examples,     thorough  .y   unstable.      For   instance,  in  the  motion  of  a  panicle 
cons' rained   to  remain  on   a  smooth   fixed   surface,   and  unin- 
fluenced by  gravity,  the  action  is  simply  the  length  of  the  path, 
multiplied  by  the  constant  velocity.     Hence  in  the  particular 
case   of  a  particle  uninfluenced  by  gravity,   moving  round  the 
inner  circle  in  the  plane  of  an  anchor-ring-  considered  above,  the 
action,  or  length  of  path,  is  clearly  a  minimum  from  any  one 
point  to  the  point  reached  at  any  subsequent  time.    (The  action 
is  not  merely  a  minimum,  but  is  the  smaller  of  two  minimums, 
when  the  course  is  from  any  point  of  the  circular  path  to  any 
other,  through    less    than    half  a  circumference  of  the  circle.) 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  path  from  any  point  in  the 
greatest  circle  of  the  ring  to  any  other  at  a  distance  from  it. 
along  the  circle,  less  than  77\/iib,  is  clearly  least  possible  if  along 
the  circumference ;  the  path  of  absolutely  least  length  is  not 
along  the  circn inference  between  two  points  at  a  greater  circular 
distance  than  -rr\Uib  from  one  another,  nor  is  the  path  along  the 
circumference  between  them  a  minimum  at  all  in  this   latter 
Motion  mi    case.    On  any  surface  whatever  which  is  everywhere  ant:clastii\ 
tS  surface  "  or    along   a   geodetic    of   any  surface  which    passes  altogether 
stiiWi!.  ""     through   an    anticlastic    region,   the   motion   is  thoroughly  un- 
stable.    For  if  it  were  stable  from  any  point  0,  ire  should  have 
the  given  undisturbed  path,  and    the    disturbed   path  from   0 
cutting  it  at  some  point  Q; — two   different  geodetic  lines  join- 
Motionof  a  ing  two  points ;   which  is  impossible  on  an  anticlastic  surface, 
anVnMciaa.  inasmuch    as   the   sum   of  the   exterior  angles  of  any  closed 
'  si  ii.uie    of  geodetic    lines    exceeds    four    right    angles     (§    3  8b") 

when  the  integral  curvature  of  the  enclosed  area  is  negative, 
which  (§§  13S,  128)  is  the  case  for  every  portion  of  surface 
thoroughly  anticlastic.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  .is  easily 
proved  that  if  we  have  an  endless  rigid  band  of  curved  surface 
everywhere  synclastie,  with  a  geodetic  line  running  through  its 
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middle,  the  motion  of  a,  particle  projected   along  this  line  will  on  asm- 
be  stable  throughout,  and  an  infinitely  alight  disturbance  will  few  wWb. 
give,  a  disturbed  path  cutting  the  given  undisturbed  path  again 
and  again  for  ever  at  successive  distances  differing  according  to 
the  different  specific  curvatures  of  the  intermediate  portions  of 
thesurface.  Iffromany 

point,  N,  of  the  undis-  i  , 

turned  path,  a  perpen-  /.■■' 

dicular  be  drawnto  cut  /q 

the  infinitely  near  dis- 
turbed path  in  E,  the 
angles  OEN  and  KOE 
must  (§  138)  be  toge- 
ther greater  than  a  right  angle  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  in-  Biowenti*! 
tegral  curvature  of  the  area  EON.     From  this  the  differential  d?*™^ 
equation  of  the  disturbed  path  may  be  obtained  immediately. 
Let    *EON=a,    ON =  s,    and  NE  =  u;  and  let  5,  a  known 
function  of  s,  he  the  specific  curvature  (§  136)  of  the  surface  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  N.      Let  also,  for  a  moment,  </»  denote  the 
complement  of  the  angle  OEN.     We  have 


a  -tj>  —  J  huds. 

<l^  =  -bic 

ol.iVJi.:-,is!y, 

$  =  ./.'.  > 

When  &  is  constant  (as  in  the  case  of  the  equator  of  a  surface  of 
revolution  considered  above,  J;  351),  this  gives 

u  =  AcoS(sJ$  +  E), 
agreeing  witli  the  result  (s  3-51)    which    we  obtained  by  develop- 
ment into  a  spherical  surface. 
The  case  of  two  or  more  bodies  supported  on  parallel  axes 
in  the  manner  explained  above  in  §  348.  and   relating  with  the 
centre  of  inertia  of  the  whole  at  the  least  possible  distance  from 
the  ti.xod  axis,  affords  a  very  frond   illustration  also  of  this   pro- 
position which  may  be  safely  left  as  an  exercise  to  the  student. 
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356,     To   investigate   the  effect  of  an  infinitely  small  con- 

!d  scrvative-  disturbance  produced  at  any   instant  in  the  motion 

of  any  conservative  system,  may  be  reduced  to  a  practicable 

problem  (however  complicated  the  required  work  may  be)    of 

mathematical    analysis,    provided    the    undisturbed  motion    is 
tlh>ro"ighly  known. 

(a)  First,  for  a  system  having  but  two  degrees  of  freedom  to 
\  move,  let 

2T  =  P^-i-Q^  +  2R^  (1), 

where  P,  Q,  II  arc  functions  of  (lie  co-ordinates  not  depending 
on  the  actual  motion.     Then 

%-**+**■%-<****         | 

mid  the  Lagrange  m  equations  of  motion  [S  318  (24)]  aro 


Pij,  +  J?<£  - 
B\j/  +  Q<p  h 


•  '■1,;, 


P..     f„dR     dQ\.1)      T 


Ah---) 

<\\   dif,     d+l 


i**+%*}-\  ' 


We   shall  suppose  the   system    (,f    co-ordinates  so    chosen    tliat 
none  of  the  functions  I',  Q,  P,  nor  their  differential  coefficients 

-T- ,  etc.,  can  ever  become  infinite. 

(&)  To  investigate  the  ell'cets  oi'  an  mfi.ui'.ely  smu'l  disturbance, 
we  may  consider  a  motion  in  which,  at  any  time  t,  the  co-ordi- 
nates are  ip  +p  and  $,  +  q,p  and  t/  being  infinitely  small ;  and,  hy 
simply  taking  the  variations  of  equations  {;!)  in  the  usual  manner, 
we  arrive  at  two  sinudUtneoiiJ  differential  equations  of  the  second 
degree,  linear  with  respect  to 

P,  1,  P,  j.  P,  i, 
but  having  variable  coefficients  which,  when  the  undisturbed 
motion  il/,  <£  is  fully  known,  may  be  supposed  to  be  known 
functions  of  t.  In  these  equations  obviously  none  of  the  coeffi- 
cients can  at  any  time  become  infinite  it  the  data  correspond  to 
&  real  dynamical  problem,  provided  the  system  of  i:o-ord males  is 
properly  chosen    (a);  and    the    coefficients  of  p  and   j   are   the 
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values,  at  the  time  t,  of  P,  B,  and  ft,  Q,  respectively,  in  the  General  in- 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  (3),  P,  Q,  Ji  1  using  the  coefficients  ofdiaturbeil 
of  a  homogeneous  quaonitic  function  (1)  which  is  essentially 
positive.  These  properties  being  taken  i:.:ti>  account,  it  may  he 
shown  that  in.  no  case  can  an  infinitely  small  interval  of  time  he 
the  solution  of  the  problem  presented  (§  347)  by  the  question  of 
kinetic  stability  or  instability,  which  is  as  follows: — 

(c)  The  component  velocities  ij/,  -p  BI'i  at  any  instant  changed 
to  ih  +  o,  <£  +  j3,  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  changing  the 
value  of  T.  Then,  a  and  ji  being  infinitely  small,  it  is  required 
to  find  the  interval  of  time  until  </.j>  first  becomes  equal  to  tj>f\j/. 

(d)  The  diflcmitial  equations  in  p  and  q  reduce  this  problem, 
and  in  fact  the  full  problem  of  finding  the  disturbance  in  the 
motion  when  the  undisturbed  motion  is  given,  to  a  practicable 
form.  But,  merely  to  prove  the  proposition  that  the  disturbed 
course  cannot  meet  the  undisturbed  eour.se  until  after  some  finite 
time,  and  to  estimate  u  limit  which  this  time  must  exceed  in  any 
particular  case,  it  may  he  simpler  to  proceed  thus  : — 

(<■}      To  eliminate  (  i'ram  ;,!:e   general    equations    (o).    lei,    them 

first  be  transformed  so  as  not  to  have  (  independent  variable. 
We  must  put 

dvl\<  -  d'bd't      ■■    dtd'tft  -  dfyd't 

''" — df — 


■      mny-uyii  i.         -_  u„u   f  -  u-ifiu  «  „. 


And  by  the  equation  of  energy  we  have 
=  (Pdtf  +  Qdf  +  SBdftdfti 

[■2(E-r)\i  W' 

it  being  assumed  that  the  system  is  conservative.  Eliminating 
dtanddH  between  this  and  the  two  equations  (3),  we  find  a 
differential  equation  of  the  second  degree  between  iji  and  rj>, 
which  is  the  differentia!  equation  of  the  course.  For  simplicity, 
let  us  suppose  one  of  the  co-ordinates,  <£  for  instance,  to  be  inde- 
pendent variable;  that  is,  let  d3<j,-0.     We  have,  by  (4), 


*>--*z>- 


ii<ft-  =  (fli-r  ■"■■    ifylt? 
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and  (.lie  result  of  the  elimination  becomes 

(P<t 

-*^*®- 

("%^M 

> 

"%> 

<«<>] 

i(«- 

■y> 

(0), 

*©'— i 

a  function  of -^  of  the  third  degree, 

win  ™ri- 

able  coefficients,  none  of  which  can 
E  -  V,  the  kinetic  energy,  is  finite. 

become  infinite 

,«l„,s„ 

(/)     Taking  the  variation  of  this  equation  on  the  supposition 
that  i/r  hecomes  ifr  +  p,  where  p  is  infinitely  small,  we  have 

(PQ-*>*t+L±  +  llr-0 (7), 

where  L  and  M  denote  known  functions  of  <p,  neither  of  which 
has  any  infinitely  great  value.  This  determines  the  deviation,  p, 
of  the  course.  Inasmuch  as  the  quadratic  (1)  is  essentially 
always  positive,    PQ  —  R*  must  be  always  positive.      Hence,   if 


which  defines  the  disturbance  wo  suppose  made  at  any  instant, 
<(>  must  increase  by  a  finite  amount  (and  therefore  a  finite  time 
must  elapse)  before  the  value  of  p  fan  be  again  zero;  that  is  to 
say,  before  the  disturbed  eour.se   can   again   cut  the  undisturbed 


(t/)  The  same  proposii.ion  consequently  holds  for  a  system 
having  any  number  of  degrees  of  freedom.  For  the  preceding 
proof  shows  it  to  hold  for  tin:  system  subjected  to  any  frictionless 
constraint,  leaving  it  only  two  degrees  of  freedom  ;  including 
that  particular  frictionless  constraint  which  would  not  alter  either 
the  undisturbed  or  the  disturbed  course.  The  full  general  inves- 
tigation of  the  disturbed  motion,  with  more  than  two  degrees  of 
freedom,  takes  a  necessarily  complicated  form,  but  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  to  he  carried  out  are  sufficiently  indicated  by 
what  we  have  done. 

(h)  If  for  LjPQ  -  IIs  we  substitute  a  constant  2a,  less  than 
its  least   value,  irre  p[  motive  I  y  of   sign,    and   for  If/PQ-JP,  a 
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constant    fl    greater    al get >raie ally   thai 
have  an  equation 


+  0  =  0.. 


..(8). 


Here  the  value  of  p  vanishes  for  values  of  ^  s 
ceeding  one  another  by  ir/Jji  —  a1,  which  is  clearly  less  than 
tiie  increase  that  tp  must  have  in  the  actual  problem  before  p 
vanishes  a  second  time.  Also,  we  see  from  this  that  if  a3  >  /3 
the  actual  motion  is  unstable.  It  might  of  course  be  unstable 
even  if  a3</3;  and  the  proper  analytical  .methods  for  finding 
either  the  rigorous  solution  of  ("},  or  a  sulliciently  near  practical 
solution,  would  have  to  lie  used  to  close  the  criterion  of  stability 
or  instability,  am]  to  un.uuUL'hh-  determine  the  disturbance  of 
the  course. 

(i)  When  the  system  is  only  a  single  particle,  confined  to  a  Dim-renti* 
plane,  the  differentia!  equation  of  the  deviation  may  lie  put  li'is'.'nrii-ii" 
under  a  remarkably  simple  form,  useful  for  many  practical  ^epar- 
problems.  Let  iV"  be  the  normal  component  of  the  force,  per  pialiu"  " 
unit  of  the  mass,  at  any  instant,  v  the  velocity,  and  p  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  path.     We  have  (§  250) 


Let,  in  the  diagram,  ON  be  the  undisturbed,  and  CM'  the 
disturbed  path.  Let 
EN,  cutting  ON  at 
right,  angles,  be  de- 
noted by  u,  and  OiV  Sq 
by  s.  If  further  we 
denote  by  p  the 
radius  of  curvature 
in  the  disturbed  path, 
rein  em  be  ring  that  u  is  infinitely  small,  we  easily  find 

W-+%*1 (9). 

P      p      as       p 

Hence,  using  S  to  denote  variations  from  ,\"  to  K,  we  have 

8.V„S^.8<"V,-('f?^.) (10). 

p         p  \iU-      p-j 
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But,  by  the  equation  of  energy, 

„'„2(S-F), 
and  therefore 

«(«■)  —  2SF=2^m=2-m. 
/> 
Hence  (10)  Ixieoj  Lies 

ft     3»     W 

or,  if  we  denote  by  £  the  rate  of  variation  of.  A',  per  unit  of  dis- 
tance from  the  point  jV  in  the  normal  direction,  so  tiiat  SAr  =  £u, 

£*G-9- <12>- 

This   includes,   as  a   particular   case,   the   ci]u!ition  of  deviation 
from  a  circular  orbit,  investigated  above  (§  350). 

357.  If,  from   any  one  con  figuration,  two  courses  differing 

infinitely  little  from  one  another  hn.ve  again  a  configuration  in 
Kinetic  common,  tbis  second  configuration  will  be  called  a  kinetic  foeuH 
relatively  to  the  first:  or  (because  of  the  reversibility  of  the 
motion)  these  two  configurations  will  be  called  conjugate  kinetic 
foci.  Optic  foci,  if  for  a  moment  we  adopt  tlio  corpuscular 
theory  of  light,  are  included  as  a  particular  case  of  kinetic  foci 
in  general.  By  ij  3">6  ig)  we  see  that  there  must  be  finite  in- 
tervals of  space  and  time  between  two  conjugate  foci  in  every 
motion  of  every  kind  of  system,  only  provided  the  kinetic 
energy  does  not  vanish. 

358.  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  provided  only  a  sufficiently 
short  course  is  considered,  the  action,  iu  any  natural  motion  of 

Thmrflmof  a  system,  is  less  than  for  any  other  course  between  its  terminal 
"S!'."m     configurations.    It  will  be  proved  presently  (ij  ,'!G1)  that  the  first 
Action         configuration  up  to  which  the   action,  reckoned  from  a  given 
in'iii^mm     initial  configuration,  ceases  to  be  a  minimum,  is  the  first  kinetic 
irviui';'h'i''':    focus ;    and    conversely,    that  when    the    first  kinetic    focus    is 
otic  oci.  pasgejf  ^g  act;0Ili  reckoned  from  the  initial  configuration,  ceases 
to  be  a  minimum  ;  and  therefore  of  course  can  never  again  be  a 
minimum,  because  a  course  of  shorter  action,  deviating  infi- 
nitely little  from  it,  can  be  found  for  a  part,  without  altering  the 
remainder  of  the  whole,  natural  course. 
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359.  In  sucli  statements  as  tbis  it  will  frequently  be  con- Notata 
venient  to  indicate  pari icular  configurations  of  the  system  by  5*"™'™ 
single  letters,  as  0,  P,  Q,  R;   and  any  particular   course,   in BCt|on- 
which  it  moves  through  con tigunu. ions  tlcis  indicated,  will  be 
called  the  course   O...P...Q...R.     The  action  m   any  natural 
course  will  Ik:  denoted  siirrply  by  tiic  terminal  letters,  taken  in 

the  order  of  the  motion.  Thus  Oil  will  denote  the  action  from 
0  to  R ;  and  therefore  OR  =  -  RO.  When  there  are  more 
real  natural  courses  from  0  to  R  than  one,  the  analytical 
explosion  for  OR  will  have  more  than  one  real  value;  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  specify  for  which  of  these  courses  the 
action  is  reckoned.     Thus  we  may  have 

OR  for  O...E...B, 

OR  for  O...E...B, 

OR  for  O...E"...R, 
three  different  values  of  one  algebraic  irrational  expression, 

360.  In   terms    of  this   notation  the    preceding  statement  Thenm 
(§  358)  may  he  expressed  thus :— If,  for  a  conservative  system,  actiwi. 
moving  on  a  certain  course  0...P...0' ...P' ,  the    first    kinetic 
focus  conjugate  to  0  be  0',  the  action  01'',  in  this  course,  will 

be  less  than  the  action  along  any  other  course  deviating  in- 
finitely little  from  it:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  OP  is  greater  than 
the  actions  in  some  courses  from  0  to  P'  deviating  infinitely 
little  from  the  specified  natural  course  0...P...0' ...P'. 

361.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  the  action  along  OP  is  Tivoor 
necessarily  the  lead-  possible  from  0  to  P.  There  are,  in  fact,  minin.-i 
cases  in  which  the  action  ceases  to  be  least  of  all  possible,  before  possibi. 
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Twoormoro  a  kinetic  focus  is  reached.     Thus  if  OEAPO'E'A'  be  a  sinuous 

line    cutting  the   outer   circle   of   an   anchor- ring,  or 

possible,      the    equator   of   an    ohlalc    spheroid,   in   successive    points   0, 

A,   A',    it    is    easily    seen    that    0',   ths    first    kinetic   focus 

conjugate   to    0,   must    lie    somewhat    beyond   A.     But   the 

length   OEAP,  although  a,  'minimum  (a   stable  position  for  a 

^i; nf in-o  stretched  string),  is  not   the   shortest  distance  on  the  surface 

indone  not  from  0  to  P,  as  this  must  obviously  be  a  line  lying  entirely  on 

p.u.-rc  '    onc  si(ie  nr  the  groat  circle.     From  0,  to  any  point,  Q,  short  of 

Liv«i'Kt\vr.i    ^1,  the  distance  along  the  geodetic  OEQA   is  clearly  the  least 

possible :  but  if  Q  be  near  enough  to  A  (that  is  to  say,  between 

A  and  the  point  in  which  the  envelope  of  the  geodetics  drawn 

from  0,  cuts  OKA),  there  will  also  be  two  other  geodetics  from 

Oto  Q.     The  length  of  one  of  these  will  be  a  minimum,  and 

that  of  the  other  not  a  minimum.    If  Q  is  moved  forward  to  A, 

the  former  becomes  OF,  A.  equal  and  similar  to  OEA,  but  on  the 

other  side  of  the  great,  circle:  and  the  latter  becomes  the  great 

circle  from  0  to  A.     If  now  Q  be  moved  on,  to  P,  beyond  A, 

the  minimum  geodetic  OEAP  ceases  to  be  the  less  of  the  two 

minimums,  and  the  geodetic  OFP  lying  altogether  on  the  other 

side  of  the  great  circle  becomes  the  least  possible  line  from  0  to  P, 

But  until  P  is  advanced  beyond  the  point,  ()',  in  which  it  is  cut 

by  another  geodetic  from  0  lying  infinitely  nearly  along  it,  the 

length  OEAP  remains  a  minimum,  according   to  the  general 

proposition  of  §  358,  which  we  now  proceed  to  prove. 

Difference  (a)  Referring  to  the  notation  of  S  XtiO,  )ri  i\  he.  ;my  cotifiguni- 

BWesand1*0  ^'oa   differing   inlir.itely   little  from  P,  bat   not   on   the   course 

akinS°r  O...P...O'...P;  and   let  S  lie  a  configuration  on  this  course, 

triangle.  reached  sit  some  finite  time  Lifter  P  in  passed.     Let  ijt,  <£,...  bo 

the  co-ordinates  of  P,  and  \pf,  <j>t , . . .  those  of  Pt ,  and  let 
dr  —lb=  S^j,   >$>f  —  <£  =  o<f>, . . . 

Thus,  by  Taylor's  theorem, 

OP,+P,S= 
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But  if  £,  ij,...  denote  the  components  of  momentum  at  F 

in  the  Different 

course  0...P,  which  are  the  name  as  those  at  P  in  the  con 

tinua-  sides  anc 

tion,  P...S,  of  this  course,  we  have  [§  330  (18)] 
dOP       dPS            dOP        dPS 
df°      dip  '     V~  d<f>           d-j>  '  "" 

:,',:■. V! 

Hence  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  the  first  degree  of  S^,  30, 

in.  the  preceding  expression  vanish,  and  we  have 

♦v-«-i{*<%rMv+.*(»£*'W--- 

Ml 

(b)  Now,, 


according  to   the  known  method  of   Linear  transformations,  let 
b,,  ft,...  ij,  (S,,...  he  so  chosen  that  the  preceding  quadratic 

function  be  reduced  to  the  form 


the  whole  number  of  di.-^rce^  of  freedom  being  i 

This  inny  be  done  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways;  and,  towards 
fixing  upon  one  particular  way,  we  may  take  a._  =  >p,  fii^<j>,  etc.; 

and  hi.ilh'..-t  tin;  olhi-i-s  to  [lie  condii.ions 

^t,  +  ^8,  +  ...  =  0,  fo'+^/S,  +  ...  =  0,  etc. 
This  will  make  A,=  0:  for  if  for  a  moment  we  suppose  P  to  be 
on  the  course  0...P...0',  we  have 


and  therefore 

But  in  this  case  OP,  +  PtS  =  OS;  and  therefore  the  value  of  the 
quadratic  must  be  zero;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have  A,=0, 
Hence  we  havo 

0P,  +  PlS-0S=hJA1xl'  +  A,x;+  ...  +  A^x^*)} 

where  .S  denotes  a  remainder  consisting  of  terms  of  the  third 

and  hi'dicr  decrees  in  &I>,  Si,  eh:.,  or  in  x  ,  x  ,  etc. 
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(c)      Another  form,  which  will  bo  used  below,  may  be  given  to 
the  same  expression  thus: — Let  {$t,  >jy,  £,,...)  and  (£',  i)/,  {,',...) 
lie  the  components  of  momentum  at  Pt,  in  tlio  courses  OP,  and 
P,S  respectively.     By  §  330  (18)  w«  ha™ 
dOP' 
difrl   ' 
and  therefore  by  Taylor's  theorem 

dOP     d'OP  d'OP 

.Similarly, 

,,     tfPS     iWS  "WW.. 

i  .u      f  dOp        dPS 

m-A  tin  ■>■!.■!  ore,  as   —      -    - 

ay  dijf 

t,     .        (d'(OP  +  PS).,     d'iOP+PS)..        \      .       ... 

and  so  for  ij/  —  i?(,  etc.     Hence  (1)  is  the  same  as 

oj>,+^s-os— ii(4'-ov+(V-^«*+-)j (5)> 

where  fl  denotes  a.  rimiamder  hohkis'ius  of  terms  of  the  third  and 
higher  degrees.  Also  the  transformation  from  St/>,  3$,  ...  to 
^ii  ^si  •■•)  g>ves  clearly 

i;  -(,.-(a  ,v,, + ja=, + . ..  +  A-^-Oi 

,;-,,— (^,/s1*,+M».+  -+jl.-,ft-,«iJ[ («)• 

etc.  etc.  J 

((/')  Now  for  any  infinitely  small  time  the  velocities  remain 
sensibly  constant;  as  also  do  the  coefficients  (i/r,  if),  (ifi,  <j>),  etc., 
in  the  expression  [§  313  (2) J  for  T:  and  therefore  for  the  action 

f2Tdt=j2Tfj2T<lt 

where  ($,,  <£„,  ...)  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  configuration  from 
which  the  action  is  reckoned.  Hence,  if  P,  P",  P"  be  any  three 
configurations  infinitely  near  one  another,  and  if  Q,  with  the 
proper  differences  of  co-ordinates  written  after  it,  be  used  to 
denote  square  roots  of  ijuuilrulie  fimctioiis  such  as  that  in  the 

|jrra;i.li::ir  egression,  We  have 
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PF   -JW.QM   -f),  (+-*'),  ...)]  £ 

FF.JM.QW  -f),  (*'-«,...}   P).     J" 

i'7'  .J2T.  « j(f  _f ),  «."-*'),  ...|J  4| 

In  the  particular  case  of  a  single  free  psivUele,  these  expressions 
become  simply  proportional  to  the  distances  /'/*',  71'/"',  7*"/J; 
and  by  Euclid  we  have 

PP  +  PP'<PF' 
unless  P  is  in  the  straight  line  IT". 

'J' liu  verilicatii.m  of  iiiis  proposition  by  the  preceding  expressions 
(7)  is  merely  its  proof  by  co-ordinate  geometry  with  an  oblique 
rectilineal  system  of  co-ordinates,  and  is  necessarily  somewhat 
complicated.  If  {ifr,  <j>)  =  (<j>,  8)  -  (0,  ij/)  -  0,  the  co-ordinates  be- 
come rectangular  and  i.ho  ^igem'aie  proof  is  easy.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  by  following  the  analogies  of  iliese  known  processes,  to 
prove  that,  for  any  number  of  co-ordinates,  t^,  <f>,  etc.,  we  have 

FP  +  PF'>P'P'\ 
unless 

ij,-^,'  _  ^-^'  ^  $-& 
f '  -  f"  tf'  -  0'  ~~  6"  -  ff  "  " ' 
(expressing  that  P  is  on  the  course  from  P  to  P"),  in  which  ease 
FP  +  PF'  =  FF', 

P'P,  etc.,  being  given  by  (7).  And  further,  by  the  aid  of  (1), 
it  is  easy  to  find  the  proper  expression  for  P'P  +  PP"  —  P'P", 
when  P  is  infinitely  little  off  the  course  from  F  to  P";  but  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  enter  on  such  purely  algebraic 
investigations. 

(e)  It  is  obvious  indeed,  as  has  been  already  said  (§  358),  that 
the  action  alon;;  any  natural  course  is  the  least  possible  between 
its  terminal  configuratio'ns  if  only  a  sufficiently  short  course  is 
included.  Hence  for  all  cases  in  which  the  time  from  0  to  S  is 
less  than  some  particular  amount,  the  quadra  tie  term  in  the  ex- 
pression (3)  for  OP^Pfi—OS  is  necessarily  positive,  for  all 
values  of  a,,  crs,  etc.;  and  therefore  Alt  Al,...Al_l  must  each  bo 
positive. 

{/)   Let  now  S  be  removed  further  and  further  from  0,  along  a 
the  definite  course  O...P...O',  until  it  becomes  0'.     When  it  is  '. 


0',  let  P  be  taken  on  a  natural  course  through  0  and  0',  dc-  cn< 
VOL.  I.  2b 


linit.lyii.,:,- 
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viating  infinitely  little  from  the  course  OPO'.     Then,  as  OPfl' 
is  a  natural  course, 

and  therefore  (5)  becomes 

OP.  +  Pfi'-OV^R, 
which  proves  that  the  chief,  or  quadratic,  term  in  the  other  ex- 
pression (3)  for  the  simi',  vanishes.      Hence  one  at  least  of  the 
cooificionts  A,,  Alt...   must  vanish,  and  if  ono  only,  Ai_l  =  0  for 
instance,  we  must  have 

»,  =  (),  as, -0,.. .*,_,=(). 
These  equations  express  the  condition  that  Pt  lies  on  a  natural 
course  from  0  to  0'. 

(g)     Conversely  if  one  or  more  of  the  coefficients  Ay,  Aa,  eta, 
vanishes,  if  for  instance  A,_ .  =  0,  S  must  be  :i  kinetic  focus.     For 


(h)  Thus  we  have  proved  that  at  a  kinetic  focus  conjugate  to 
0  the  action  from  0  is  not  a  minimum  of  the  ib'st  order*,  and 
that  the  last  configuration,  up  to  which  the  action  from  0  is  a 
minimum  of  the  first  order,  is  a  kinetic  focus  conjugate  to  0. 

(i)  It  remains  to  bo  proved  that  the  action  from  0  ceases  to 
be  a  minimum  when  the  first  kinetic  focus  conjugate  to  0  is 
passed.  Let,  as  above  (§300),  0. .. P.. .0'...P'ba  a  natural  course 
extending  beyond  (/.  the  first  kinetic  f'eus  conjugate  to  0.  Let 
P  and  P'  be  so  near  one  another  that  there  is  no  focus  conjugate 
to  either,  between  them  ;  and  let  0. ..-P...O'  be  a  natural  course 
from  Oto  0' deviating  infinitely  little  from  0... P.. .0'.  By  what 
wc  have  just  proved  ((.-).  the  action  00'  along  O...Pr..(/  diners 
only  by  -ft,  an  infinitely  small  quanlil.y  of  the  third  order,  from 
the  action  00'  along  0...P...0',  and  therefore 

Ac.{O...P...a...F)=Ac.(0...P,...O')  +  &P'  +  B. 
=  OP,  +  P/J  +  O'P'  +  P. 

*  A  maximum  or  minimum  •'  of  tlie  first  eider"  of  iuiy  function  of  one  or 
ore  variables,  ifi  one  in  which  the  differential  of  the  first  degree  vanishes,  but 
it  that  of  the  second  degree. 
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But,  by  a  proper  n f >] tlitiiutioii  of  (<;)  wo  see  that  Natural 

pp-*ar.pf*Q  Si 

where  (jJ  denotes  an  inliuitcly  small  quantity  of  the  second  omi  r.  :■■■ 

which  is  essentially  positive.      Hence  kinetic 

Ac(O...P...O'...P')  =  OP,  +  PJP'  +  Q  +  P, 
anrl  therefore,  as  A'  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  .Q, 
Ac(O...P...O'...Pr)>OPl  +  P,F. 

Hence  the  broken  course  O...P  ,  Pr..P'  has  less  notion  than 
the  natural  course   O...P...0'..J",  and  therefore,  as  the  two 

are  inlinir.oly  ne;ir  one  another,  the  latter  is  not  a  mmiimnit. 

362.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  the  action  from  any  con- a  9™™ 
figuration  ceases  to  be  a  minimum  at  the  first  conjugate  kinetic  eludes  m 
focus,  we  see  immediately  that  if  0'  be  the  first  kinetic  focus  iuSift0 
conjugate  to  0,  reached  after  passing  0,  no  two  configurations  f™J^}jf 
on  this  course  from  0  to  O  can  be  kinetic  foci  to  one  another.  J.1" '™raJ 
For,  the  action  from  0  just  ceasing  to  be  a  minimum  when  0' ,ocl 

is  reached,  the  action  between  any  two  intermediate  configura- 
tions of  the  same  course  is  necessarily  a  minimum. 

363.  When  there  are  i  degrees  of  freedom  to  move  there  How  ma 
are  in  general,  on  any  natural  course  from  any  particular  con-  in  any  a 
figuration,  0,  at  least  i—  1  kinetic  foci  conjugate  to  0.     Thus, 

for  example,  on  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  emanating  from 
a  luminous  point  0,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  con- 
vex lens  held  obliquely  to  its  path,  there  are  two  kinetic  foci 
conjugate  to  0,  as  defined  above,  being  the  points  in  which  the 
line  of  the  central  ray  is  cut  by  the  so-called  "  focal  lines"*  of 
a  pencil  of  rays  diverging  from  0  and  made  convergent  after 
pnssing  through  tho  lens.  But  some  or  all  of  these  kinetic  foci 
may  be  on  the  course  previous  to  0 ;  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  a  common  projectile  when  its  course  passes  obliquely 
downwards  through  0.  Or  some  or  all  may  be  lost;  as  when, 
in  the  optical  illustration  just  referred  to,  the  lens  is  only 
strong  enough  to  produce  convergence  in  one  of  the  principal 
planes,  or  too  weak  to  produce  convergence  in  either.     Thus 

*  In  our  second  volume  we  hope  to  give  all  necessary  elementary  explanations 

on  tbi..;  subject. 
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TTr.wrami?  also  in  the  case  of  the  undisturbed  rectilineal  motion  of  a 
in  any  cam.  point,  or  in  the  motion  of  a  point  uninfluenced  by  force,  on 
an  an  ticks  tie  surface-  (§  355),  there  are  no  real  kinetic  foci. 
In  the  motion  of  a  projectile  (not  confined  to  one  vertical  piano) 
there  can  only  be  one  kinetic  focus  on  each  path,  conjugate 
to  one  given  point ;  though  there  are  three  degrees  of  freedom. 
Again,  there  may  be  any  number  more  than  i—1,  of  foci  in 
one  course,  all  conjugate  to  one  configuration,  as  for  instance 
on  the  course  of  a  particle  uninfluenced  by  force,  moving  round 
the  surface  of  an  anchor-ring,  along  either  the  outer  great 
circle,  or  along  a  sinuous  geodetic  such  as  we  have  considered 
in  §  361,  in  which  clearly  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  foci 
each  conjugate  to  any  one  point  of  the  path,  at  equal  successive 
distances  from  one  another. 

Referring  to  the  notation  of  §  361  (/),  let  S  he  gradually 
moved,  on  until  first  one  of  the  coefficients,  -4(_,  for  instance, 
vanishes;  then  another,  A.  s,  etc.;  and  so  on.  We  have  seen 
that  each  of  these  positions  of  .V  is  ;i  kinetic  toons:  and  tints  by 
the  successive  vanishing  of  the  i—1  coefficients  we  havo  i  —  1 
foci.  If  none  of  the  coefficients  can  ever  vanish,  there  are  no 
kinetic  foci.  If  one  or  more  of  them,  after  vanishing,  comes  to 
a  minimum,  and  again  vanishes,  its  >S'  is  moved  on,  there  may  be 
any  number  more  than  i—  1  of  foci  each  conjugate  to  the  same 
configuration,  0. 

Theorem  of  364.  If  i  —  1  distinct*  courses  from  a  configuration  0,  each 
"c.tkm.  differing  infinitely  little  from  a  certain  natural  course 
0...E...01...O,...OM...Q, 
cut  it  in  configurations  Ol,  0S,  Oa,...0(_l,  and  if,  besides  these, 
there  are  not  on  it  any  other  kinetic  foci  conjugate  to  0,  between 
0  and  Q,  and  no  focus  at  all,  conjugate  to  E,  between  E  and  Q, 
the  action  in  this  natural  course  from  0  to  Q  is  the  maximum 
for  all  courses  O...P„  P,...Q  ;  P,  being  a  configuration  infinitely 
nearly  agreeing  with  some  configuration  between  E  and  0,  of 
the  standard  course  O...E...O,...01...Ol_l...Q,  and  0...P,  P,...Q 

*  Two  courses  nre  not  c.iikd  ilisimet  it  tl.'ty  iliflVj-  From  one  another  only  in 
tlm  rilisolute  miignitiule,  no;  in  the  |jro]Knlions  of  Hie  components,  of  tho 
deviations  by  ivhicli  they  diilei  from  tin;  standaril  course. 
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denoting  the  natural  courses  between  0  and  P,  and  Pt  and  Q,  Theorei 
which  deviate  infinitely  little  from  this  standard  course.  action. 

In  %  361  (i),  let  0'  be  any  one,  0t,  of  the  foci  0,,  0„  ...  0(_,, 
and  let  P,  be  called  Pl  in  this  case.  The  demonstration  there 
given  shows  that 

OQ>OP1  +  PlQ. 
Hence  there  are  i  -  1  different  broken  courses 

O...I\,  l',.,.Q;  0  ...  P„  Pt...  Q;  etc., 
in  each  of  which  the  action  is  less  than  i:i  r ! i o  standard  course 
from  0  to  Q.  But  whatever  he  the  deviation  of  P,,  it  may 
clearly  be  compounded  of  deviations  P  to  Pv,  P  to  Pa,  P  to  P3, 
...,  Z'  to  /*,_,,  correspo tiding  to  these  i—  1  cases  respectively  , 
and  it  is  easily  seen  from  the  analysis  that 

OP,  +  P,Q-OQ=(OPl  +  P,Q-OQ)  +  {OP,+PtQ-OQ)  +  ... 
Hence  OP,  +  P,Q  ■<  OQ,  which  was  to  be  proved. 

363.  Considering  now,  for  simplicity,  only  cases  in  which  Applies 
there  are  but  two  degrees  (§§  1!)">,  204)  of  freedom  to  move,  degrees 
we  see  that  after  any  infinitely  small  conservative  disturbance 
of  a  system  in  passing  through  a  certain  configuration,  the 
system  will  first  again  pass  threugh  a  configuration  of  the 
undisturbed  course,  at  the  first  configuration  of  the  latter  at 
which  the  action  in  the  undisturbed  motion  ceases  to  bo  a 
minimum.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  particle,  confined  to 
a  surface,  and  subject  to  any  conservative  system  of  force,  an 
infinitely  small  conservative  disturbance  of  its  motion  through 
any  point,  0,  produces  a  disturbed  path,  which  cuts  the  un- 
disturbed path  at  the  first  point,  0',  at  which  the  action  in  the 
undisturbed  path  from  0  ceases  to  be  a  minimum.  Or,  if 
l>n>jcrl .lies,  under  the  influence  of  gravity  alone,  be  thrown  from 
one  point,  0,  in  all  directions  with  equal  velocities,  in  one 
vertical  pla.no,  their  paths,  as  is  easily  proved,  intersect  one 
another  consecutively  in  a  parabola,  of  which  the  focus  is  0, 
and  the  vertex  the  point  reached  by  the  particle  projected 
directly  upwards.  The  actual  course  of  each  particle  from  0 
is  the  course  of  least  possible  action  to  any  point,  P,  reached 
before  the  enveloping  parabola,  but  is  not  a  course  of  minimum- 
action  to  any  point,  Q,  in  its  path  after  the  envelope  is  passed. 
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Appiica-  366.     Or  again,  if  a  particle  slides  round  along  the  greatest 

£<*"*»  or  circle  of  the  smooth  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  anchor-ring,  the 
"action,"  or  simply  the  length  of  patli;  from  point  to  point,  will 
he  least  possible  for  lengths  (§  351)  less  than  tt  t/ab.  Thus,  if 
a  string  he  tied  round  outside  on  the  greatest  circle  of  a 
perfectly  smooth  anchor-ring,  it  will  slip  off  unless  held  in 
position  by  .staples,  or  checks  of  some  kind,  at  distances  of  not 
less  than  it  yah  from  one  another  in  succession  round  the  circle. 
With  reference  to  this  example,  see  also  §  361,  above. 

Or,  of  a  particle  sliding  down  an  inclined  cylindrical  groove, 
the  action  from  any  point  will  be  the  least  possible  along  the 
straight  path  to  any  other  point  reached  in  a  time  less  than 
that  of  the  vibration  one  way  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  groove,  and  influenced  by  a  force 
equal  ij  cos  i,  instead  of  g  the  whole  force  of  gravity.  But  the 
action  will  not  be  a  minimum  from  any  point,  along  the  straight 
path,  to  any  other  point  reached  in  a  longer  time  than  thia. 
The  ease  in  which  the  groove  is  horizontal  U  —  0)  and  the  par- 
ticle is  projected  along  it,  is  particularly  simple  and  instructive, 
and  may  he  worked  out  in  detail  with  great  ease,  without  as- 
suming any  of  the  general  theorems  regarding  action. 

Humility's       367.     In  the  preceding  account  of  the  Hamiltonian  principle, 

furra.  and  of  developments  and  applications  which  it  has  received,  we 

have  adhered  to  the  system  (§§  328,  330)  in  which  the  initial 

and  final  co-ordinates  and  the  constant  sum  of  potential  anil 
kinetic  energies  are  the  elements  of  which  the  action  is  supposed 
to  be  a  function.  Another  system  was  also  given  by  Hamilton, 
according  to  which  the  action  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  initial 
and  final  co-ordinates  and  the  tune  -prescribed  for  the  motion,; 
and  a  set  of  expressions  quite  analogous  to  those  with  which 
we  have  worked,  are  established.  For  practical  applications 
this  method  is  generally  less  convenient  than  the  other;  and 
the  analytical  relations  between  the  two  are  so  obvious  that  we 
need  not  devote  any  space  to  them  here. 

I.iiiuviiic'a        368.     We  conclude    by    calling    attention    to    a    very    novel 

!ii"ortiii.      analytical,  investigation  of  the  motion  of  a  conservative  system, 

by  Liouville  {Com pies  Jiendut,,  Juno  10,  1.S3C),  which  leads  im-. 
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mediately  to  the  principle  of  least  action,  and  the  Hamiltonian  l™ 
principle  with  the  developments  by  Jacobi  and  others ;  but  this 
which  also  establishes  a  very  remarkable  arid  absolutely  new 
theorem  regarding  the  amount  of  the  action  along  any  con- 
strained course.  For  brevity  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
giving  it  for  a  single  free  particle,  referring  the  reader  to  the 
original  article  for  Liouville's  complete  investigation  in  terms 
of  generalized  co-ordinates,  applicable  to  any  conservative 
system  whatever. 

Lot  (x,  y,  z)  lie  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  through  which 
the  particle  may  move:  V  its  potential  energy  in  this  position: 
E  the  sum  of  tin":  potential  and  kinetic  enernins  of  the  motion  in 
question  :  A  the  action,  from  any  position  [.clit  v/i(,  ;J  to  {x,  y,  a) 
along  any  course  arbiinirily  chosen  (supposing,  for  instance,  the 
particle  to  he  guided  along  it  by  a  frictionleHS  guiding  tabo). 
Then  (•;  32'j),  the  mass  of  the  particle  being  taken  as  unity, 

A  =  Jvda  =  fj2  (£'-  V)  J{dx?  +  dy*  +  dz1). 
New  let  &  be  a  function  of  #,  y,  z,  which  satisfies  the  partial 
differential  equation 

dS*     d<?     d.y     n  ,  „      r„ 

5i?  +  S/  +  5?=3(J-rJ- 


But  -,-  dx  +  -=-  rf«  +  -r-  as  =  «■*, 

dx  dy  dz 

and,  if  x,  y,  a  dcrioio   (tie  actual  component  velocities  along  the 

arbitrary  path,  and  .-  tlie  rate  at  which  -j  increases  per  unit  of 

time  in  this  motion, 

dx  =  xdt,   dy  =  ydt,   dz  =  idt,    d$  =  vdl. 

Hence  the  preceding  becomes 

A  =  (d~~  V  1  I  i  ^""^  +  ^     ^  +  ^d"    *<**'  \ 
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CHAPTER    III 


EXPERIENCE. 


■f  369.  By  the  term  Experience,  in  physical  Bcience,  we  desig- 
nate, according  to  a  suggest  inn  of  Herschoi's,  our  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  material  universe  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  it.  In  general  the  actions  which  we  see  ever 
taking  place  around  us  are  complex,  or  due  to  the  simultaneous 
action  of  many  causes.  When,  as  in  astronomy,  we  endeavour 
to  ascertain  these  causes  by  simply  watching  their  effects,  we 
observe;  when,  as  in  our  laboratories,  we  interfere  arbitrarily 
with  the  causes  or  circumstances  of  a  phenomenon,  we  arc  said 
to  experiment. 

370.  Forinstanee,  supposing  that  we  are  possessed  of  instru- 
mental moans  of  measuring  tunc  am;  angles,  we  may  trace  out 
by  successive  observations  the  relative  position  of  the  sun  and 
earth  at  different  instants;  and  (the  method  is  not  susceptible 
of  any  accuracy,  but  is  alluded  to  here  only  for  the  sake 
of  illustration)  from  the  variations  in  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  former  wo  may  calculate-  the  ratios  of  our  distances  from 
it  at  those  instants.  We  have  thus  a  set  of  observations  in- 
volving time,  angular  position  with  reference  to  the  sun,  and 
ratios  of  distances  from  if:  sufficient  (if  numerous  enough)  to 
enable  us  to  discover  the  laws  which  connect  the  variations 
of  these  co-ordinates, 

Similar  methods  may  be  imagined  as  applicable  to  the 
motion  of  any  planet  about  the  sun,  of  a  satellite  about  its 
primary,  or  of  one  star  about  another  in  a  binary  group. 

371.  In  general  all  the  data  of  Astronomy  are  determined 
in    this    way,  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  such  subjects  as 
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Tides  and  Meteorology.  Isothermal  Lines,  Lines  of  Equal  Dip,  oh.iei 
Lines  of  Equal  Intensity,  Lines  of  Equal  "Variation"  (or  "Decli- 
nation" as  it  has  still  less  happily  been  sometimes  called), 
the  Connexion  of  Solar  Spots  with  Terrestrial  Magnetism, 
and  a  host  of  other  data  and  phenomena,  to  be  explains! 
under  the  proper  beads  in  the  course  of  the  work,  are  thus 
dedueib'e  from  Observation  merely.  In  these  eases  the  apparatus 
for  the  gigantic  experiments  is  found  ready  arranged  in  Nature, 
and  all  that  the  philosopher  has  to  do  is  to  watch  and  measure 
their  progress  to  its  last  details. 

372.  Even  in  the  instance  we  have  chosen  above,  that  of 

the- planetary  motions,  the  observed  effects  are  complex:  because, 
unless  possibly  in  the  case  of  a  double  star,  -we  have  no  instance 
of  the  undisturbed  action  of  one  heavenly  body  on  another; 
but  to  a  first  approximation  the  motion  of  a  planet  about,  the 
sun  is  found  to  be  the  same  as  if  no  other  bodies  than  these 
two  existed;  and  the  approximation  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  probable  law  of  mutual  action,  whoso  full  confirmation  is 
obtained  when,  its  troth  being  assumed,  the  disturbing  effects 
thus  calculated  are  allowed  for,  and  found  to  account  eom- 
pletelv  tor  the  observed  deviations  from  the  consequences  of 
the  first  supposition.  This  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
mode  of  obtaining  the  laws  of  phenomena,  which  can  only  be 
observed  in  a  complex  form — and  the  method  can  always  be 
directly  applied  when  one  cause  is  known  to  be  pre-eminent, 

373.  Let  us  take  cases  of  the  other  kind — in  which  the  effects  Bip« 
are  so  complex  that  we  cannot  deduce  the  causes  from  the 

observation  of  combinations  arranged  in  Nature,  but  must  en- 
deavour to  form  for  ourselves  other  combinations  which  may 
enable  us  to  study  the  effects  of  each  cause  separately,  or  at 
least  with  only  slight  modification  from  the  interference  of 
other  causes, 

374.  A  stone,  when  dropped,  falls  to  the  ground;  a  brick 
and  a  boulder,  if  dropped  from  the  top  of  a  cliff  at  the  same 
moment,  fall  side  by  side,  and  reach  the  ground  together.  But 
a  brick  and  a  slate  do  not;  and  while  the  former  falls  in  a 
nearly  vertical  direction,  the  latter  describes  a  most  complex 
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path.  A  sheet  of  paper  or  a  fragment  of  gold  leaf  presents  even 
greater  irregularities  than  the  slate.  But  liy  a  slight  rnodiilca- 
tioQ  of  the  circumstances,  we  gain  a  considerable  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  question.  The  paper  and  gold  leaf,  if  rolled 
into  balls,  fall  nearly  in  a  vertical  line.  Here,  then,  tbere  are 
evidently  at  least  two  causes  at  work,  one  which  tends  to  make 
all  bodies  fall,  and  fall  vertically;  and  another  which  depends 
on  the  form  and  substance  of  the  body,  and  tends  to  retard 
its  fall  and  alter  its  course  from  the  vertical  direction.  How 
can  we  study  the  effects  of  the  former  on  all  bodies  without 
sensible  complication  from  the  latter?  The  effects  of  Wind, 
etc.,  at  once  point  out  what  the  latter  cause  is,  the  air  (whoso 
existence  we  may  indeed  suppose  to  have  been  discovered  by 
such  effects);  and  to  study  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  former 
it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  complications  arising  from  the 
presence  of  air.  Hence  the  necessity  for  Experiment.  By  means 
of  an  apparatus  to  be  afterwards  described,  wo  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  air  from  the  interior  of  a  vessel,  and  in  that 
we  try  again  our  experiments  on  the  fall  of  bodies;  and  now  a 
general  law,  simple  in  the  extreme,  though  most  important  in 
its  consequences,  is  at  once  apparent— viz.,  that  all  bodies,  of 
whatever  size,  shape,  or  material,  if  dropped  side  by  side  at  the 
same  instant,  fall  side  by  side  in  a  space  void  of  air.  Before 
experiment  bad  thus  separated  the  phenomena,  hasty  philo- 
sophers had  rushed  l.o  the  conclusion  that  some  bodies  possess 
the  quality  of  heaviness,  others  that  of  lighln-ess,  etc.  Had  this 
state  of  confusion  remained,  the  law  of  gravitation,  vigorous 
though  its  action  be  throughout  the  universe,  could  never  have 
been  recognised  as  a  general  principle  by  the  human  mind. 

Mere  observation  of  lightning  and  its  effects  could  never  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  their  relation  to  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  rubbed  amber.  A  modification  of  the  course  of 
nature,  such  as  the  collecting  of  atmospheric  electricity  in 
our  laboratories,  was  necessary.  Without  experiment  we  could 
never  even  have  learned  the  existence  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

375.     When  a  particular  agent  or  cause  is  to  be  studied, 

experiments  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  if 
possible  to  results  depending  on  it  alone;  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
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(lone,  they  should  he  arranged  so  as  to  show  differences  pro-  Rules  for 
duced  by  varying  it.  or^™"^-™ 

376.  Thus  to  determine  the  resistance  of  a  wire  against  the 
conduction  of  electricity  through  it,  we  may  measure  the  whole 
strength  of  current  produced  iu  it  by  electromotive  force  between 
its  ends  when  the  amount  of  this  electromotive  force  is  given, 
or  can  be  ascertained.  But  when  the  wire  is  that  of  a  submarine 
telegraph  cable  there  is  always  an  unknown  and  ever  varying 
electromotive  f'uroe  between  itn.  ends,  due  to  tin;  eavili  (produc- 
ing what  is  commonly  called  the  "earth-current''},  and  to  deter- 
mine its  resistance,  the  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  current 
produced  by  suddenly  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  terres- 
trial electromotive  force  the  electromotive  force  of  a  given 
voltaic  battery,  is  to  he  very  quick/;/  measured ;  and  this  is  to  be 
done  over  and  over  U'lain,  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  variation  of 
the  earth-current  during  the  fuw  seconds  of  time  which  must 
elapse  before  the  electros! alio  induction  permits  the  current 
due  to  the  battery  to  reach  nearly  enough  its  full  strength  to 
practically  annul  error  on  this  score. 

377.  Endless  patience  and  perseverance  in  designing  and 

trying  different  methods  for  invest igat  ion  are  necessary  fur 
the  advancement  of  science:  and  indeed,  in  discovery,  he 
is  the  most  likely  to  succeed  who,  not  allowing  himself  to  be 
disheartened  by  the  non-success  of  one  form  of  experiment, 
judiciously  varies  his  methods,  and  thus  interrogates  in  every 
conceivably  useful  manner  the  subject  of  his  investigations. 

378.  A  most   important    remark,  due  to  Herschel,  regards  itRsi.iuai 
what  are  called  rcsi'tuui  phenomena.      When,  in  an  experiment,  "  ™ou"'"!1 
all  known  causes  being  allowed  for,  there  remain  certain  un- 
explained   effects    (excessively  slight    it    may  be),  these    must 

bo  carefully  investigated,  and  every  conceivable  variation  of 
aiTnngemeut  of  apparatus,  etc.,  tried;  until,  if  possible,  we 
maua.ge  so  to  isolate  the  residual  phenomenon  as  to  bo  able 
to  detect  its  cause.  It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  in  the  present 
staie  of  science  we  may  most  reasonably  look  for  extensions 
of  our  knowledge;  at  all  events  we  are  warranted  by  the  recent 
history  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  so  doing.     Thus,  to  take  only 
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7t;-,i,iii:ii  a  very  few  instances,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  discovery  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  by  thsj  ancients,  the  peculiar  smell 
observed  in  a  room  in  which  an  electrical  machine  is  kept  in 
action,  was  long  ago  observed,  but  called  the  "  smell  of  elec- 
tricity," and  thus  left  unexplained.  The  sagacity  of  Sclioohein 
led  to  the  discovery  that  this  is  due  to  the  formation  of  Ozone, 
a  most  extraordinary  body,  of  great  chemical  activity;  whose 
nature  is  still  uncertain,  though  the  attention  of  chemists  has 
for  years  been  directed  to  it. 

379.  Slight  anomalies  in  the  motion  of  Uranus  led  Adams 
and  Le  Verrier  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet;  and  the  fact 
that  the  oscillations  of  a  magnetized  needle  about  its  position 
of  equilibrium  are  "damped"  by  placing  a  plate  of  copper  below 

it,  led  Arago  to  his  beautiful  experiment  showing  a  resistance  to 
relative  motion  between  a  magnet  and  a  piece  of  copper;  which 
was  first  supposed  to  be  due  to  magnetism  in  motion,  but  which 
soon  received  its  correct  explanation  from  Faraday,  and  has  since 
been  immensely  extended,  ami  applied  to  most  important  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  from  this  accidental  remark  about  the  oscillation 
of  a  needle  was  evolved  the  grand  discovery  of  the  Induction  of 
Electrical  Currents  by  magnets  or  by  other  currents. 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  point,  as  in  the  following 
pages  the  proof's  of  the  truth  and  usefulness  of  the  principle  will 
continually  recur.  Our  object  has  been  not  so  much  to  give 
applications  as  principles,  and  to  show  how  to  attack  a  new  com- 
bination, with  the  view  of  separating  and  studying  in  detail  the 
various  causes  winch  generally  conspire  to  produce  observed 
phenomena,  even  those  which  are  apparently  the  simplest, 

v/n«tp«<*>a       380.     If  on  repetition    several    times,    an    experiment  con- 

.. titmally  gives  ditierent  results,  it  must  either  have  been  very 

r.''s"!ii"i,f      carelessly  performed,  or  there  must  be  some  disturbing  cause 
trials.  not  taken  account  of.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where 

no  very  great  coincidence  is  likely  on  repeated  trials,  an  unex- 
pected degree  of  agreement  between  the  results  of  various  trials 
should  Iw  regarded  with  the  utmost  suspicion,  as  probably  due 
to  some  unnoticed  peculiarity  of  the  apparatus  employed.     In 
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either  of  these  cases,  however,  careful  observation  cannot  fail  Unexpected 
to  detect  the  cause  of  the  discrepancies  or  of  the  unexpected  ordiscor- 
agreoment,  and   may  possibly  lead   to  discoveries  in  a  totally^™"*"' 
untliought-of   quarter.     Instances  of  this   kind  may  be  given  "i»Ja. 
without  limit ;  one  or  two  must  suffice. 

381.  Thus,  with  a  very  good  achromatic  telescope  a  star 
appeais  to  have  a  sensible  disc.  But,  as  it  is  observed  that 
the  discs  of  all  stars  appear  to  be  of  equal  angular  diameter, 
wo  of  course  suspect  some  common  error.  Limiting  the  aper- 
ture of  the  object-glass  increases  the  appearance  in  question, 
which,  on  full  investigation,  is  found  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
discs  at  all.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  diffraction  phenomenon,  and  will 
be  explained  in  our  chapters  on  Light. 

382.  Again,  in  measuring  the  velocity  of  Sound  by  experi- 
ments conducted  at  night  with  cannon,  the  results  at  one  station 
were  never  found  to  agree  exactly  with  those  at  the  other; 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  differences  were  very  considerable.  But 
a  little  consideration  led  to  the  remark,  that  on  those  nights  in 
which  the  discordance  was  greatest  a  strong  wind  was  blowing 
nearly  from  one  station  to  the  other.  Allowing  for  the  obvious 
effect  of  this,  or  rather  eliminating  it  altogether,  the  mean  velo- 
cities on  different  evenings  were  found  to  agree  very  closely. 

383.  It  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  say  a  few  words  hero  Hypotheses, 
about    the    use   of   hypotheses,   and    especially    those    of  very 
different  gradations  of  value  which    arc   promulgated    in   the 

form  of  Mathematical  Theories  of  different,  branches  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

384.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  planetary  motions  and 
disturbances,  the  forces  concerned  are  thoroughly  known,  the 
mathematical  theory  is  absolutely  true,  and  requires  only  ana- 
lysis to  work  out  its  remotest  details.  It  is  thus,  in  general,  far 
ahead  of  observation,  and  is  competent  to  predict  effects  not  vet 
even  observed — as,  for  instance,  Lunar  Inequalities  due  to  the 
action  of  Venus  upon  the  Earth,  etc.  etc.,  1o  which  no  amouut 
of  observation,  unaided  by  theory,  could  ever  have  enabled  us 
to  assign  the  true  cause.  It  may  also,  in  such  subjects  as  Geo- 
metrical Optics,  be  carried  to  developments  far  beyond  the  reach 
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iiypotinaca.  of  experiment ;  but  in  this  science  the  assumed  bases  of  tbe 
theory  are  only  approximate  ;  and  it  fails  to  explain  in  all  their 
peculiarities  even  such  comparatively  simple  phenomena  as 
Hal 03  and  Rainbows — though  it  is  perfectly  successful  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  maker  of  microscopes  and  telescopes, 
and  has  enabled  really  .scientific  instrument-makers  to  carry  the 
construction  of  optical  apparatus  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
merely  tentative  processes  never  could  have  reached. 

385.  Another  class  of  mathematical  theories,  based  to  some 
extent  on  experiment,  is  at  present  useful,  and  has  even  in 
certain  cases  pointed  to  new  and  important  results,  which  ex- 
periment has  subsequently  verified.  Such  are  the  Dynamical 
Theory  of  Heat,  the  Undnlatory  Theory  of  Light,  etc.  etc.  In 
the  former,  which  is  based  upon  the  conclusion  from  experi- 
ment that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy,  many  formulas  are  at  pre- 
sent obscure  and  uninlei'pretable,  because  we  do  not  know  the 
mechanism  of  the  motions  or  distortions  of  the  particles  of 
bodies.  Results  of  the  theory  in  which  these  are  not  involved, 
are  of  course  experimentally  verified.  The  same  difficulties  exist 
in  the  Theory  of  Light.  But  before  this  obscurity  can  be  per- 
fectly cleared  up,  wo  must  know  something  of  the  ultimate,  or 
htol'jcular,  constitution  of  the  bodies,  or  groups  of  molecules, 
at  present  known  to  us  only  in  the  aggregate. 

Deduction         386.     A  third  class  is  well  represented  by  the  Mathematical. 
1 ',:, i i'l'.'.'iv ';'!'■"  Theories  of  Heat  (Conduction),  Electricity  (Statical),  and  Mag- 
i^j-Vjf'fhi'-'"1"  net  ism  (Permanent).    Although  we  do  not  know  how  Heat  is 
aiora.    p^p^g^g^  jn  bodies,  nor  what  Statical   Electricity  or  Perma- 
nent Magnetism  are — the  laws  of  their  fluxes  and  forces  are  as 
certainly  known  as  that  of  Gravitation,  and  can  therefore  like 
it  be  developed  to  their  consequences,  by  the  application  of 
Mathematical  Analysis,     Tbe  works  of  Fourier*    Greeny,  arid 
l\iisson|   arere  mark  able,  instances    of  such  development.     An- 
other good  example  is  Ampere's  Theory  of  Electro- dynamics, 

*  Tkeorie  anaXytique  de  la  Chtif.eur.     Paris,  1822. 

t  Essay  on  the  Application  of   Mutliemntkiil  Analysis   to    ike    Theories   of 
EUcteir.Uy  and  Ma^miism.     Nottiu^nim,  I8'2S.      lii'piiiitoJ  in  Cvell(i:s  Journal. 
t  31'hnoirts  5»r  If  ilnijHctiaiiic.     Miiu.  do  l'A^ul.  lie;  (ic'onci.j,  1811. 
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387.  When  the  most  probable  result  is  required  from  a  Dotfuctim 
number  of  observations  of  the  same  quantity  which  do  notjwbte""" 
exactly  agree,  we  must  appeal  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  llw°f°b- 
probabilities  to  guide  us  to  a  method  of  combining  the  results 

of  experience,  so  as  to  eliminate  from  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  inaccuracies  of  observation.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  here  class  as  inaccuracies  of  (jl.fcnni.twn 
any  errors  which  may  affect  alike  every  one  of  a  series  of 
observations,  such  as  the  inexact  determination  of  a  aero  point, 
or  of  the  essential  units  of  time  and  space,  the  personal  equa- 
tion of  the  observer,  etc.  The  process,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  is  to  be  employed  in  tiie  elimination  of  errors,  is  ap- 
plicable even  to  these,  but  only  when  several  distinct,  series  of 
observations  have  been  made,  with  a  change  of  instrument,  or 
of  observer,  or  of  both. 

388.  We  understand  as  inaccuracies  of  observation  the 
whole  class  of  errors  which  are  as  likely  to  lie  in  one 
direction  as  in  another  in  successive  trials,  and  which  we  may 
fairly  presume  would,  on  the  average  of  an  infinite  number  of 
repetitious,  exactly  balance  each  other  in  excess  and  defect 
.Moreover,  wo  consider  only  errors  of  such  a  kind  that  their 
probability  is  the  loss  the  greater  they  are;  so  that  such  errors 
as  an  accidental  reading  of  a  wrong  number  of  whole  de- 
grees on  a  divided  circle  (which,  by  the  way,  can  in  general  he 
"probably"  corrected  by  comparison  with  other  observations) 
are  not  to  be  included. 

389.  Mathematically  considered,  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one,  and  many  high  authorities  have  asserted  that  the 
reasoning  employed  by  Laplace,  Gauss,  and  others,  is  not  well 
founded  ;  although  the  results  of  their  analysis  have  been 
generally  accepted.  As  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject  has 
recently  been  published  by  Airy,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
do  more  than  to  sketch  in  the  most  cursory  manner  a  simple  and 
apparently  satisfactory  method  of  arriving  at  what  is  called  the 
Method  of  Lemt  Squares. 

390.  Supposing  the  zero-point  and  the  graduation  of  an 
instrument  (micrometer,  mural  circle,  thermometer,  electrometer, 
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Deduction    galvanometer,  etc.)  to  bo  absolutely  accurate,  successive  readings 

hnbie  result  of  the  value  of  a  quantity  (linear  distance,  altitude  of  a  star, 

b..T,-,i ■■,!,-     temperature, potential,  strength  of  an  electric  current, etc.)  may, 

and  in  general  do,  continually  differ.     What  is  most  probably 

the  true  value  of  the  observed  quantity  ? 

The  most  probable  value,  in  all  such  cases,  if  the  observa- 
tions are  all  equally  trustworthy,  will  evidently  be  the  simple 
mean;  or  if  they  are  not  equally  trustworthy,  the  mean  (bund  by 
attributing  weights  to  the  several  observations  in  proportion  to 
their  presumed  exactness.  But  if  several  such  means  have 
been  taken,  or  several  single  observations,  and  if  these  several 
means  or  observations  have  been  differently  qualified  for  the 
determination  of  the  sought  quantity  (some  of  them  being- 
likely  to  give  a  more  exact  value  than  others),  we  must  assign 
■> . -■'.'.. . i." .  tl,.  I.-    t  |.|  .■  ii-  i|  i.i  1 1.-.  I  ..(  •■■■rul.iirtiiz  i Iii-iii 

391.  Inaccuracies  of  observation  are,  in  general,  as  likely  to 
be  in  excess  as  in  defect.  They  are  also  (as  before  observed)  more 
likely  to  bo  small  than  great  ;  and  (practically)  large  errors  are 
not  to  be  expected  at  all,  as  such  would  come  under  the  class 
of  avoidable  mistakes.  It  follows  that  in  any  one  of  a  series  of 
observations  of  the  same  quantity  the  probability  of  an  error 
of  magnitude  x  must  depend  upon  x\  and  must  bo  expressed 
by  some  function  whose  value  diminishes  very  rapidly  as  <s 
increases.  The  probability  that  the  error  lies  between  ce  and 
%  +  &x,  where  Bx  is  very  small,  must  also  be  proportionally  Bx. 

Hence    wo  may   assume  the  probability  of  an  error  of  any 
magnitude  included  in  the  range  of  x  to  x  +  Sx  to  be 

Now   the    error  must   be  included  between   +  oo    and  —  qd  . 
Hence,  as  a  first  condition, 


J%(iO<fe=i (i). 


The  consideration  of  a  very  simple  case  gives  us  tlie  means  of 
determining  the  form  of  the  function  <j>  involved  in  the  preceding 
expression*. 

*  Compare  Boole,  Traits.  R.S.E.,  1857.   Sec  also  Tait,  Trans.  It.S.E.,  18G4. 
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Suppose  a  stone  to  be  let  fall  with  the  object  of  hitting  a  mark  d 
on  the  ground.     Let  two  horizontal  lines  he  drawn  through  the  ]>, 
mark  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  take  them  as  axes  of  x  b, 
mid  y  respectively.    The  chance  of  the  stone  falling  at  a  distance 
between  x  and  x  +  &x  from  the  axis  of  y  is  <j>  (a!)  $x. 
Of  its  falling  between  y  and  y  +  By    from    the    axis  of  x   the 
chance  is  j>  {*/)  foj. 

The  chance  of  its  falling  on  the  elementary  area  SaiB)/,  whose  co- 
ordinates are  x,  y,  is  therefore  (since  these  are  independent  events, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  thai,  (his  is  die  assumption  <m  which  the 
whole  investigation  depends) 

*M +  (/)&>%,  »r -*(*')*  (A 
if  a  denote  the  indefinitely  small  area  about  the  point  xy. 

Had  we  taken  any  other  set  of  rectangular  axes  with  the  same 
origin,  we  should  have   iVr.uid  for  tlio  same  probability  the  ex- 
pression o.j>  (x")  <fi  (jj'!), 
;t:',  ■,/  being  the  new  co-ordinates  of  a.      Hence  we  must  have 

*  (•')  *  (</)  -  *  (*")  *  (/").  >f  •> + </  - »" + ?"■ 

From  this  functional  equation  we  have  at  once 

♦  M-fc-*, 

where  A  and  m.  are  constants.  We  see  at  once  that  m  must  he 
negative  (as  the  chance  of  a  large  error  is  very  small),  and   we 

may  write  for  it  -  jit   so  that  h  will  indicate  the  degree  of  de- 
licacy or  coarseness  of  the  system  of  measurement  employed. 
Substituting  in  (1)  we  have 


*/::• 


iij*' 


J-         * 

law  of  error,   as  regards  dixi'inee  from  the   miirh,    wkkovt 
litre  it)  the,  diri'ctinu  of  error,  is  evidently 

Sl  +  W  +  Vl*** 

n  through  the  space  between   eon ceu trie   circles   whose  radii 
■  and  r+Sr,  and  is  therefore 
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which  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  law  of  error  to  the  right  or  left 
of  a  line,  with  the  addition  ;t  I  lactor  r  for  Uic  greater  space  for 
error  at  greater  distances  from  the  centre.  As  a  verification,  we 
see  at  once  that 

£fVpfdf-i 


Probable  392.   The  Probable  Error  of  an   observation  is  a  numerical 

quantity  such  that  the  error  of  the  observation  is  as  likely  to 
exceed  ag  to  fall  short  of  it  in  magnitude. 

If  we  assume  the  law  of  error  just  found,  and  call  P  the 
prohahlp  error  in  one  trial, 


"/,• 


The  solution  of  this  equation  by  trial  and   error  leads  to  the 
approximate  result 

P  =  0-477  h. 

Probable  393.     The  probable  error  of  any  given  multiple  of  the  value 

"™, ('['iiL-  of  an  observed  quantity  is  evidently  the  same  multiple  of  the 
multiple,     probable  error  of  the  quantity  itself. 

The  probable  error  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  quantities, 
affected  by  independent  errors,  is  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  their  separate  probable  errors. 

To  prove  this,  let  us  investigate  the  law  of  error  of 

v.licjv  the  laws  (if  wror  of  A'  and   Y  are 


_5?«fe 


i    y:  d,i 


respectively.  The  chance  of  an  error  in  Z,  of  a  magnitude  in- 
cluded between  the  limits  e,  s  +  8z,  is  evidently 

1      r+»   _■«  ft-Hl-x      ft 

«il.""bL,    '""'■ 

For,  whatever  -value  is  assigned  to  if,  the  value  of  y  is  given  by 
the  limits  s-x  and  z  +  Sz~x  [or  z  +  x,  s  +  &z  +  x;  but  the 
chances  of  *  x  are  the  same,  and  both  are  included  in  the  limits 
(ice  )  of  integration  with  respect  to  *]. 
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The  value   of  tin;  above   interval   becomes,    by  cfTbctirig  1liO   ir:  ■  I'rrj'ysbl 
tegration  with  respect  to  y,  a 


j>£_  r+<°  . 


and  this  is  easily  reduced  to 

Thus  the  probable  error  is  0-i77*/a'+b't  whence  the  proposition. 
And  the  same  theorem  is  evidently  true  for  any  number  of  quan- 
tities. 
394  As  above  remarked,  the  principal  use  of  this  tbeory  is  Practical 
in  tbe  deduction,  from  a  large  series  of  observations,  of  the 
values  of  the  quantities  sought  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  liable 
to  the  smallest  probable  error.  As  an  instance — by  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  physical  astronomy,  the  place  of  a  planet  is  calculated 
from  assumed  values  of  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  and  tabulated 
in  tbe  Nautical  Alumnae.  The  observed  places  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  the  predicted  places,  for  two  reasons — first,  the  data 
fur  calculation  are  not  exact  (and  in  fact  the  main  object  of  the 
observation  is  to  correct  their  assumed  values)  ;  second,  each 
observation  is  in  error  to  some  unknown  amount.  Now  the 
difference  between  tbe  observed,  and  the  calculated,  places 
depends  ou  the  errors  of  assumed  elements  and  of  observation. 
The  methods  are  applied  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 
second  of  these,  and  the  resulting  equations  give  the  required 
corrections  of  the  elements. 

Thus  if  6  be  the  calculated  11.  A.  of  a  planet:  8«,  Se,  Sot,  etc., 
the  corrections  required  for  the  assumed  elements— the  true 
R.A.  is  6  +  ASa  +  Me  +  nSro  +  etc.,  Method  of 

where  A,  E,  n,  etc.,  are  approximately  known.     Suppose  the  ^^e 
observed  R.A.  to  be  (">,  then 

0  +  ASa  +  £Se  +  USM+...  =& 
or  A8a+E5e+mm+  ...  =  0-0, 

a  known  quantity,  subject  to  error  of  observation.  Every  obser- 
vation made  gives  us  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  this,  and 
in  general  the  number  of  observations  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
quantities  5c.  Be,  Bra,  etc.,  to  be  found.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
consider  the  simple  case  where  only  '>:>'■  fiieiisti.h-  is  to  be  found. 
29—2 
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Suppose  a  number  of  observations,  of  the  same  quantity  £,  lead 

'■I.'  '.in:.  (oUmying  1-uniitioiis  : — 

x  =  Bt,  a;  =  Bs,  etc., 
and  let  the  probable  eiTurs  be  A\,  Iit,  ...  Multiply  the  terms  of 
each  equation  by  numbers  inversely  proportional  to  Et,  Et,  ... 
This  will  make  the  probable  errors  of  the  second  members  of  all 
the  equations  the  same,  e  siij>]>om.?.  The  equations  have  now  the 
general  form  ax  =  b, 

and  it  is  required  to  find  a  system  of  linear  liw.it.ors,  by  which 
these  equations,  being  multiplied  in  order  and  added,  shall  lead 
to  a  final  equation  giving  I. lie  value  of  x  with  tin!  probable  error  a 
minimum.      Let  them  be/.,/,,  etc.      Then  the  final  equation  is 

{■&*/)  x~S(bf) 
and  therefore  F*  (2«/}a  =  e'S  (/") 

by  the  theorems  of  jj  393,  if  P  denote  the  probable  error  of  a,'. 

2(f) 
Kenee   ,,,'-■.,   is   a   minimum,    mid    its    differential    coefficients 

with  respect  to  each  separate  factor/must  vanish. 

This  gives  a  series  of  equations,  whuse  general  form  is 
/S(«/)-oS(/').0, 
which  give  evidently /,  =(ti,  /i  =  «.!,   etc. 

Hence  the  following  rule,  which  may  easily  be  seen  to  hold  for 
any  number  of  linear  equations  containing  a  smaller  number  of 
unknown  quantities, 

Make  the  probable  error  of  the  second  member  the  same  in  each 
'.''ji.i.ution,  by  the  employment  of  a  proper  factor ;  multiply  each 
equation  by  the  coefficient  of  ,c,  in  it  ami  add  all.  far  one  of  the 
final  equations;  and  so,  with  reference  to  y,  z,  etc.,  for  the  Uhers. 
The  probable  errors  of  the  values  of  x,  y,  etc.,  found  from  these 
final  equations  will  be  less  than  those  of  the  values  derived 
from  any  other  linear  method  of  combining  the  equations. 

This  process  has  been  called  the  method  of  Least  Squares, 
because  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  found  by  it  are 
such  as  to  render  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  of  the 
original  equations  a  minimum. 

Thai  is,  in  the  simple  ease  taken  above, 
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For  it  is  evident  that  this  givtss,  mi   (UtlVuvatKitbig  with  respect  Meiii.nl  of 
to  x,  2,a(ax-b)  =  0,  ^aW 

which  is  the  law  above  laid  tkuvn  for  the  fori  nation  of  the  single 

f]  nation. 

395.  When  a  series  of  observations  of  the  same  quantity  *!pth°?*t°,[ 
lias  been  marie  at  different  times,  or  under  different  circurn    '  |       :. 
stauceSj  the  law  connecting  the  value  of  the  quantity  with  the 

time,  or  some  other  variable,  may  be  derived  from  the  results 
in  several  ways — all  more  or  less  approximate.  Two  of  these 
methods,  however,  are  so  much  more  extensively  used  than  the 
others,  that  we  shall  devote  a  page  or  two  here  to  a  preliminary 
notice  of  them,  leaving  del-filled  instances  of  their  application 
till  we  come  to  Heat,  Electricity,  etc.  They  consist  in  (1)  a 
Curve,  giving  a  graphic  representation  of  the  relation  between 
the  ordinate  and  abscissa.,  and  (2)  an  Empirical  Formula  con- 
necting the  variables. 

396.  Thus  if  the  abscissa?  represent  intervals  of  time,  and  Cnrva. 

the  ordinates  the  corresponding  height  of  the  barometer,  we 
may  construct  curves  which  show  at  a  glance  the  dependence 
of  barometric  pressure  upon  the  time  of  day;  and  so  on.  Such 
curves  may  be  accurately  drawn  by  photographic  processes  on  a 
sheet  of  sensitive  paper  placed  behind  the  mercurial  column, 
and  made  to  move  past  it  with  a  uniform  horizontal  velocity 
by  clockwork.  A  similar  process  is  applied  to  the  Temperature 
and  Electrification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  components 
of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

397.  When  the  observations  are  not,  as  in  the  last  section, 
continuous,  they  give  us  only  a  series  of  points  in  the  curve, 
Irom  which,  however,  wc  may  in  general  approximate  very 
closely  to  the  result  of  continuous  observation  by  drawing, 
libera  ynviv.,  a  curve  passing  through  these  points.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  must  be  employed  with  great  caution  ;  because, 
unless  the  observations  are  sufficiently  close  to  each  other, 
most  important  fluctuations  in  the  eurve  may  escape  notice.  It 
is  applicable,  with  abundant  accuracy,  to  all  cases  where  the 
quantity  observed  changes  very  slowly.  Thus,  for  instance, 
weekly  observations  of  the  temperature  at  depths  of  from  6  to 
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2-1  feet.  undergo  en:d   were   found  by  Furben  sutiicioi.it  for  a.  very 
accurate  approximation  to  the  law  of  the  phenomenon. 

398.  As  an  instance  of  the  processes  employed  for  i>l/taining 
an  empirical  formula,  we  may  mention  methods  of  Tnterpo- 
latii/ii,  [,ij  which  uie  problem  can  always  be  reduced.  Tims  from 
sextant  observations,  at  known  intervals,  of  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  it  is  a  common  problem  of  astronomy  to  determine  at  what 
instant  the  altitude  is  greatest,  and  what  is  that  greatest  alti- 
tude. The  first  enables  us  to  find  the  true  solar  time  at  the 
place;  and  the  second,  by  the  help  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
gives  the  latitude.  The  differential  calculus,  and  the  calculus 
of  finite  differences,  give  us  formula  for  any  required  data  ; 
and  Lagrange  has  shown  how  to  obtain  a  very  useful  one  by 
elementary  algebra. 

By  Taylor's  Theorem,  iiy=f(x),  wo  have 

,  ./<*, + i^J.)  =/<»,) + <•  - »,)/-  w  +  {i^f.r  to  +  ■  ■ 
*lr^f"A  *>('-".)] (')■ 

where  6  is  a  proper  fraction,  and  as0  is  any  quantity  whatever. 
This  formula  is  useful  only  when  the  suecctiHive  derived  values 

'>f/(< )  JiiiiJni.sl]  very  ra|eil]y. 
In  finite  differences  we  have 

/(.+»)  =  n-/H-(iti)vw 

-/(.)+*VM+^rnr!4,/M+ (2); 

a  very  useful  formula  when  the  higher  differences  are  small. 

(1)  suggests  tho  projier  form  for  the  required  expression,  hut  it 
is  only  in  rare  cases  that/  («,),/"(*,,),  etc.,  are  derivable  directly 
from  observation.  But  (i')  is  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  successive 
differences,  A/(«),  A'/(a:),  etc.,  are  easily  calculated  from  the 
tabulated  results  of  observation,  provided  these  have  been  taken 
for  equal  successive  increments  of  a;. 

If  for  values  as,,  asf,  ...  as,  a  function  takes  (.he  values  ylt  yt, 
ys,  ...  y„,  Lagrange  gives  for  it  the  obvious  expression 


(J,  -■xa)[rl-X:S)...i,e1--rj     JT-av  (x.i - a;J (jr, - r3)  . . .  fo - x„) 


to-xXn-aj...fm- 
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Here  it  is  of  course  assumed  Unit  the  function  required  is  a  interpoln- 
rational  and  integral  one  in  x  of  the  n—  l"1  degree;  ami,  in  Mimir-r'n! 
general,  a  similar  limitation  is  in  practice  applied  to  tile  other 
formula?  above;  for  in  order  to  find  the  complete  expression  for 
f{x)  in  either,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  values  of  f  (a;(i), 
/"(*„),...  in  the  first,  or  of  Af(x),A'f(x),...  in  the  second.  If 
n  of  the  coefficients  lie  required,  so  as  to  give  the  n  chief  terms 
of  the  general  value  oi  fix),  we  must  have  n  observed  simul- 
taneous values  of  x  and  fix),  and  the  expressions  become  deter- 
minate and  of  the  n  —  1th  degree  in  x  —  xit  and  h  respectively. 

In  practice  it  is  usually  suilieieut  to  employ  at  most  three  terms 
of  either  of  the  first  two  series.  Thus  to  express  the  length  I 
of  a  rod  of  metal  as  depending  on  its  temperature  (,  we  may 
assume  from  (1) 

i=i0+A(t-t,)  +  B(t-tny, 

lg  being  the  measured  length  at  auy  temperature  tn. 

388'.  These  formulae  are  practically  useful  for  calculating 
the  probable  values  of  any  observed  element,  for  values  of  the 
independent  variable  lying  within  the  range  for  which  observa- 
tion has  given  values  of  the  clement.  But  except  for  values  of 
the  independent  variable  either  actually  within  this  range,  or 
not  far  beyond  it  in  either  direction,  these  formula;  express 
functions  which,  in  general,  will  differ  more  and  more  widely 
from  the  truth  the  further  their  application  is  pushed  beyond 
the  range  of  observation. 

In  a  large  class  of  investigations  the  observed  element  is  in  Periodic 
its  nature  a  periodic  function  of  the  independent  variable.  The 
harmonic  ana.Iysis  (§  77)  is  suitable  for  all  such.  When  the 
values  of  the  independent,  variable  for  which  the  element  has 
beet)  obsen  ed  are  nut  equuiinerent  I.  lie  coefficients,  delermiiu  d 
according  to  the  method  of  least  squares,  are  found  by  a  process 
which  is  necessarily  very  laborious;  but  when  they  are  equi- 
different,  and  especially  when  the  difference  is  a  submoltiple 
of  the  period,  the  equation  derived  from  the  method  of  least 
squares  becomes  greatly  simplified.  Thus,  if  0  denote  an  angle 
increasing  in  proportion  to  f,  the  time,  through  four  right  angles 
in  the  period,  T,  of  the  phenomenon  ;  so  that 

27rt. 

6=-r, 
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let  f(0)  =  Av  +  A1cos0  +  Atco*20  +  ... 

+  Bt  sin  6  +  Bt  sin  20  +  . . . 
where  Aa,  A\,  A2, ...  Bv  Bs,...  are  unknown  coefficients,  to  be 

determined  .so  that  f{9)  may  express  the  most  probable  value 
of  the  element,  not  merely  at  times  between  observations,  but 
through  all  time  as  long  as  the  phenomenon  is  strictly  periodic. 
By  taldog  as  many  of  these  coefficients  as  there  are  of  distinct 
data  by  observation,  the  formula  is  made  to  agree  precisely  with 
these  data.  But  in  most  applications  of  the  method,  the  peri- 
odically recurring  part  of  the  phenomenon  is  expressible  by  a 
small  number  of  terms  of  the  harmonic  series,  and  the  higher 
terms,  calculated  from  a  great  number  of  data,  express  either 
irregularities  of  the  phenomenon  not  likely  to  recur,  or  errors  of 
observation.  Thus  a  comparatively  small  number  of  terms  may 
give  values  of  the  element  even  for  the  very  times  of  observa- 
tion, more  probable  than  the  values  actually  recorded  an  having 
been  observed,  if  the  observations  are  numerous  but  not  mi- 
nutely accurate. 

The  student  may  exercise  himself  in  writing  out  the  equa- 
tions to  determine  five,  or  seven,  or  more  of  the  coefficients 
according  to  the  method  of  least  squares;  and  reducing  them 
by  proper  formula?  of  analytical  trigonometry  to  their  simplest 
and  most  easily  calculated  forms  where  the  values  off?  for  which 
fit))  :s  given  are  equ;  different.     He  will  thus  sec  that  when  the 

ddfiTenee    is    ■ .   ,   i  being  any  integer,  and  when  the  number 

of  the  data  is  i  or  any  multiple  of  it,  the  equations  contain  ea.ch 
of  them  only  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  :  so  that  the 
method  of  least  squares  affords  the  most  probable  values  of 
the  coefficients,  by  the  easiest  and  most  direct  elimination. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


MEASURKS    AXI)    JNSTHUM  l-:"NTK. 


399.  Having  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  for  the  Necessity 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature  we  must  carefully  watch  ™n»urc- 
experiments,  either  those  gigantic  ones  which  the  universe 
furnishes,  or  others  devised  and  executed  hy  man  for  specia 
objects— and  having  seen  that  in  all  such  observations  accurate 
measurements  of  Time,  Space,  Force,  etc.,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, we  may  now  appropriately  describe  a  few  of  the  more 
useful  of  the  instruments  employed  for  these  purposes,  and  the 
various  standards  or  units  which  are  employed  in  them. 

400.  Before  going  into  detail  we  may  give  a  rapid  resume 
of  the  principal  Standards  and  Instruments  to  he  described  in 
this  chapter.  As  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  depend  on  physical 
principles  to  be  detailed  in  the  coarse  of  this  work — we  shall 
assume  in  anticipation  the  establishment  of  such  principles, 
giving  references  to  the  future  division  or  chapter  in  which  the 
experimental  demonstrations  are  more  particularly  explained. 
This  course  will  entail  a  slight,  but  unavoidable,  confusion — 
slight,,  because  Clocks,  Balances,  Screws,  etc.,  arc  familiar  even 
to  those  who  know  nothing  of  Natural  Philosophy;  unavoid- 
able, because  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  our  subject  that  no  one 
part  can  grow  alone,  each  requiring  for  its  full  development  the 
utmost  resources  of  all  the  others.  But  if  one  of  our  depart- 
ments thus  borrows  from  others,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it 
more  than  repays  by  the  power  which  its  improvement  affords 
them. 
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401.    We  may  divide  our  more  important  and  fun  da-mental 
instruments  into  four  classes— 

Those  for  measuring  Time  ; 

Space,  linear  or  angular; 
Force; 


Other  instruments,  adapted  for  special  purposes  such  as  the 
measurement  of  Temperature,  Light,  Electric  Currents,  etc.,  will 
come  more  naturally  under  the  head  of  the  particular  physical 
energies  to  whose  measurement  they  are  applicable.  Descrip- 
tions of  self-recording  instruments  such  as  tide-gauges,  and 
barometers,  thermometers,  electrometers,  recording  photograph- 
ically or  otherwise  the  continuously  varying  pressure,  tempe- 
rature, moisture,  electric  potential  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
magnetometers  recording  photographically  the  continuously 
varying  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
force,  must  likewise  he  kept  for  their  proper  places  in  our 
work. 

i       Calculating  Machines  have  also  important  uses  in  assisting 

physical  research  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  They  bt.long  to 
two  classes  : — 

I.  Purely  Arithmetical,  dealing   with    integral   numbers   of 
units.     All  of  this  class  are  evolved  from  the  primitive  use 

of  calculuses  or  little  .stones  for  counters  (from  which  we 
derived  the  very  names  calculation  and  "The  Calculus"), 
through  such  mechanism  as  that  of  the  Chinese  Abacus,  still 
serving  its  original  purpose  well  in  infant  schools,  up  to  the 
Arithmometer  of  Thomas  of  Colmar  and  the  grand  but  partially 
realized  conceptions  of  calculating  machines  by  Babbage. 

II.  Continuous  Calculating-  Machines.      As    these   are   not 

only  useful  as  au.viliari.es  for  physical  research  but  also  involve 
dynamical  and  kinematical  principles  belonging  properly  to 
our  subject,  some  of  them  have  been  described  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Chapter,  from  which  dynamical  illustrations  will  he 
taken  in  our  chapters  on  Sialics  and  Kinetics. 
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402.  We  shall  consider  in  order  the  more  prominent  funda-  ei. 
mental  instruments  of  the  four  classes,  and  some  of  their  most  m< 
important  applications: — 

Clock,  Chronometer,  Ohronoscope.  Applications  to  Obser- 
vation and  to  self-registering  Instruments, 

Vernier   and    Screw-Micrometer,    Cathetometer,    Sphero- 
moter,  Dividing  Krtgine,  Theodolite,  Sextant  or  Circle. 

Common  Balance,  Bifilar  Balance,  Torsion  Balance,  Pen- 
dulum, Ergouioter. 
Among  Standards  we  may  mention — ■ 

1.  Titne. — Day,  Hour,  Minute,  Second,  sidereal  and  solar. 

2.  Space. — Yard  and  Metre:  Radian,  Degree,  Minute,  Second. 
'3.    Force. — Weight  of  a  Pound  or  Kilogramme,  etc.,  in  any 

particular  locality  (gravitation  unit) ;  poundal,  or  dyne 
(kinetic  unit). 
4.     Mass.     Pound,  Kilogramme,  etc. 

403.  Although  without  instruments  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
cure or  apply  any  standard,  yet,  as  without  the  standards  no 
instrument  could  give  us  absolute  measure,  we  may  consider  the 
siandards  first — referring  to  the  instruments  as  it'  we  already 
knew  their  principles  and  applications. 

404.  First  we  may  notice  the  standards  or  units  of  angular  a 


Radian,  or  angle  whose  are  is  equal  to  radius; 

Degree,  or  ninetieth  part  of  a  right  angle,  and  its  successive 
subdivisions  into  sixtieths  called  Minn-tea,  Seconds,  Thirds,  etc. 
The  division  of  the  right  angle  into  90  degrees  is  convenient 
because  it  makes  the  half-angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
(sin"1  \)  an  integral  number  (30)  of  degrees.  It  has  long  been 
universally  adopted  by  all  Europe.  The  decimal  division  of  the 
right  angle,  decreed  by  the  .French  Republic  when  it  success- 
fully introduced  other  more  sweeping  changes,  utterly  and 
deservedly  failed. 

The  division  of  the  degree  into  GO  minutes  and  of  the 
minute   into  CO  seconds  is  not  convenient;  and  tables  of  the 
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circular  functions  ior  degrees  and  hundredths  of  the  degree  are 
much  to  he  desired.  Meantime,  when  reckoning  to  tenths  of  a 
degree  suffices  for  the  accuracy  desired,  in  any  case  the  ordinary 
tables  suffice,  as  G'  is  ^  of  a  degree. 

The  decimal  system  is  exclusively  followed  in  reckoning  by 
radians.  The  value  of  two  right  angles  in  this  reckoning  is 
:!'14159...,  or  tt.  Thus  ir  radians  is  equal  to  180".  Hence 
180° -^w  is  57°'2957«...,  or  57°  17'  44"-8  is  equal  to  one 
radian.  In  mathematical  analysis,  angles  are  uniformly  reck- 
oned in  terms  of  the  radian. 

403.     The   practical  standard    of  time  is  the  Sidereal  Day, 

being  the  period,  nearly  constant*,  of  the  earth's  rotation  about 
its  axis  (§  247).  From  it  is  easily  derived  the  Mean  Sular  Day, 
or  the  mean  interval  which  elapses  between  successive  passages 
of  the  sun  across  the  meridian  of  any  place.  This  is  not  so 
nearly  as  the,    Sidereal   Day,   an   absolute  or   invariable    unit: 

*  In  our  first  edition  it  \ms  staled  in  this  section  that  Laplace  had  calculated 

from  ancient  ohservations  of  ellipses  In  at  tin!  peri  Da  ol'  I  In-  ( arth's  rotation  aiar.it 
its  axis  had  not  altered  by  Trnnfcnnr  uf  it9eU  since  ?20b.c.     In  §  830  it  was 

pointed  out  that  thin  conclusion  is  eierthnmn  hy  farther  in  forma  thai  from 
Physical  Astronomy  acquired  in  the  interval  hetweon  tlie  printing  of  the  two 
actuals,  in  virtue  cf  n  co  ill' el  ion  t.hich  eoiams  hud  made  its  early  »•  ISiljD  U|i0n 
I  .aplucc's  aynaniica!  invcslec.-ioii  o!  an.  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion, 
produced  hy  tin;  sun's  a'i  iil:-:  i.  .r. ,  showing  tli.n.t  only  ab;a;t  Imlf  of  the  ehserved 
ucccLrifJou  of  the  moon's  inraii  motion  relatively  lo  the  angular  velocity  of  tlie 
i  urth's  rotation  was  aeeoimlci]  for  hy  this  cause.  [Quoting  Iiiiui  the  first  edition, 
tj  ii'M)]  "In  lS.'.'i  A.liuns  communicated  to  I'claaoay  his  fn^al  result: --that  at 
■■  [lie  end  of  a  contmy  the.  moon  is  li"?  before  the  position  she  would  have. 
'■  relatively  to  a  meridian  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  angular  velocities  of  tin:: 
"two  motions,  iit  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
■■  moon'si  motion  truly  calculated  from  the  various  disturbing  causes1  then  rccog- 
"  ni/cd.  Ilelannay  soon  alter  verified  this  result:  and  uhout  the  beginning  of 
■■  lrtijii  suggested  that  the  trite  explanation  may  he  a  retardation  of  the  earth's 
■■  rotation  hy  tidal  friction.  Using  this  hypothesis,  and  allowing  for  the  conse- 
■■  intent  retardation  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  by  tidal  reaction  i^7G),  Adam.-, 
"  in  an  estimate  which  lie  has  communicated  to  us,  fomnled  on  the  rough  a-- 
■■  sumption  that  the  parts  of  the  earth's  retardation  due  l.o  solar  and  lunar  tides 
"are  as  the  squares  of  the  respective  tide  ■Tciieriitinp  forces,  rinds  'A'l-  as  the 
"  error  tiy  which  the  earth,  would  in  a  century  fret  behind  a  iierfect  c'.ock  rated 
■■  a:,  the  bogiimiii,"?  of  the  century.  If  the  rctardai  ion  of  rate  giving  this  integral 
■■effect  were  uniform  (i  :-io,  rVi,  the  earth,  as  a  timekeeper,  would  be  going  slower 
"  by  -22  of  a  second  per  year  in  the  middle,  or  -44  of  a  second  per  year  at  the 
"  end,  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  century." 
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secular  changes  in  the  period  of  the  earth's  revolution  about  the  M^rr  <* 
sun  affect  it,  though  very  slightly.     It  is  divided  into  24  hours, 
and  the  hour,  like   the  degree,   is  subdivided   into    successive 
sixtieths,  called   minutes  and  seconds.     The  usual   subdivision 
of  seconds  is  decimal. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  seconds  and  minutes  of  time 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  angular  measure  by  notation. 
Thus  we  have  for  time  1311  43m  27S'5S,  but  fur  angular  measure 
13°  43'  27"--58. 

When  long  periods  of  time  are  to  be  measured,  the  mean  solar 
year,  consisting  of  3GG'242203  sidereal  days,  or  365*242242  mean 
solar  days,  or  the  century  consisting  of  100  such  years,  may  ho 
conveniently  employed  as  the  unit. 

406.  The  ultimate,  standard  of  accurate  chronometry  must  Necessity 
(if  the  human  race  live  on  the  earth  for  a  kw  million  years)  be  perennial 
founded  on  the  physical  properties  of  some  body  of  more  con-  Aspiw 
stant  character  than  the  earth:  for  instance,  a  carefully  arranged 
metallic  spring,  hermetically  sealed  in  an  exhausted  glass  vessel. 

The  time  of  vibration  of  such  a  spring  would  lie  necessarily  more 
constant  from  day  to  day  than  that  of  the  balance-spring  of  the 
best  possible  chronometer,  disturbed  as  this  is  by  the  train  of 
mechanism  with  which  it  is  connected:  and  it  would  almost 
certainly  he  more  constant  from  ago  to  age  than  the  time  of 
rotation  of  the  earth  (cooling  and  shrinking,  a.s  it  certainly  is, 
to  an  extent  that  must  be  very  considerable  in  fifty  million 
years). 

407.  The  British  standard  of  length  is  the  Imperial  Yard,  Matron  oi 
defined  as  the  distance  between  two  marks  on  a  certain  metallic  founded™ 
bar,  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  when  the  whole  has  a  metallic 
temperature  of  60"  Fahrenheit.     It  was  not  directly  derived 

from  any  fixed  quantity  in  nature,  although  some  important 
relations  with  such  have  been  measured  with  great  accuracy. 
It  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  length  of  a  seconds 
pendulum  vibrating  at  a  certain  station  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  so  that  if  it  should  again  be  destroyed,  as  it.  was  at  the 
burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834,  and  should  all 
exact   copies  of  it,  of  which    several   are  preserved  in  various 
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s.       places,  be  also  lost,  it  can  he  restored  by  pendulum   observa- 

"•      tions.       A    less    accurate,    but    still    (except    in    the   event   of 

earthquake  disturbance)  a  very  good,  means  of  reproducing  it 

exists  in  the  measured  base-lines  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
the  thence  calculated  distances  between  definite  stations  in  the 
Bril  it,h  Islands,  which  have  been  ascertained  in  terms  of  it  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  sometimes  within  an  inch  per  mile,  that,  is 
to  say,  within  about  ^^j. 

408.  In  scientific  investigations,  we  endeavour  as  much  as 
possible  to  keep  to  one  unit  at  a  time,  and  the  foot,  which  is 
defined  to  be  one-tliird  part  of  the  yard,  is.  for  British  measure- 
ment, generally  the  most  convenient.  Unfortunately  the  inch, 
or  one-twelfth  of  a  foot,  must  sometimes  be  used.  The  statute 
mile,  or  1760  yards,  is  most  unhappily  often  used  when  great 
lengths  are  considered.  The  British  measurements  of  area  and 
volume  are  infinitely  inconvenient  and  wasteful  of  brain-energy, 
and  of  plodding  labour.  Their  contrast  with  the  simple,  uni- 
form, metrical  system  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  is  but 
little  creditable  to  English  intelligence. 

409.  In  the  French  metrical  system  the  decimal  division  is 
exclusively  employed.     The    standard,    (unhappily)    called   the 

siiy  Mitre,  was  defined  originally  as  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
•rent  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian  from  the  pole 
to  the  equator;  but  it  is  now  defined  practically  by  the  accurate 
standard  metres  laid  up  in  various  national  repositories  in 
Europe.  It  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  yard,  as  the  following 
Table  shows : 


Maweof        Inch  =  25-39977     millimetres. 
Itmgti.  Foot=    3-047972  decimetres. 

Britisli  statute  mile 
=  1609-329  metres. 


Centimetre  =    -3937043  inch. 

Mfetre  =  3-280869feet. 
Kilometre  =    '6213767  British 
statute  mile. 


r       410.     The  unit  of  superficial  meaaure  is  in  Britain  the  square 
yard,  in  France  the  metre  carrd     Of  course  we  may  use  square 

inches,  feet,  or  miles,  as  also  square  millimetres,  kilometres,  etc., 
or  the  Hectare  =  10,000  square  metres, 
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S'uimr  inch  =    (W514S3  square  centimetres.  Menu- 

„       foot=    9-290135       „      decimfetres.  :""1" 

„      yai-d  =  83-61121         „      decimetres. 
Acre  =      '4046792  of.  a  hectare. 

Square  British  statute  mile  =  258*9946  hectares. 
Hectare  =      2-471093  acres. 

411.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  cubic  measure  in  the  two  m-wsi 
countries,  and  we  have  the  following  Table : — 

Cubic  inch=    l<v38fMU  cubic  otmti metres. 

„      foot=    28-31606     „      decimetres  or  Litres. 
Gallon        =      4-543808  litres. 

„  =  277 -274   cubic    inches,   by   Act  of  Parliament 

now  repealed. 
Litre  =    -035315  cubic  feet. 

412.  The  British  unit  of  mass  is  the  Pound   (denned  by  Haw 
standards  only);  the  French  is  the  Kilogramme,  defined  origi- 
nally as  a  litre  of  water  at  its  temperature  of  maximum  density  ; 
but  now  practically  defined  by  existing  standards. 

Grain  =  64-7981)0  milligrammes.      Gramme        =  15'43235  grains. 
Pound=  453-5927  grammes.  |   Kilogramme  =  2-20462125  lbs. 

Professor  W.  H.  Miller  finds  (Phil  Tram.  1857)  that  the 

"  li/.'Miruni'iiic.  nfes  Archives"  is  equal  in  mass  to  1543:2 :!  IS74 
grains;  and  the  "  kilo  gram  me  type,  laiton,"  deposited  in  the 
Ministere  de  Vlnterieure  in  Paris,  as  standard  for  French  com- 
merce, is  15432'344  grains. 

413.  The  measurement  of  force,  whether  in  terms  of  the  Mens, 
weight  of  a  stated  mass  in  a  stated  locality,  or  in  terms  of  the  """' 
nbaubite  or  kinetic  unit,  has  been  explained  in  Chap.  II.  (See 
§§220-226").  From  the  measures  of  force  and  length,  we 
derive  at  once  the  measure  of  work  or  mechanical  effect.  That 
practically  employed  by  engineers  is  founded  on  the  gravita- 
tion measure  of  force.  Neglecting  the  difference  of  gravity  at 
London  and  Paris,  we  see  from  the  above  tables  thai,  the  follow- 
ing relations  exist  between  the  London  and  the  Parisian  reckon- 
ing of  work : — 

Foot-pound  =  0*13825  kilogramme-metre. 

kiloi.-ramirie-nietre.  =  7-233]   foot  pounds. 
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414.  A  Clock  is  primarily  an  instrument  which,  by  means 
of  a  train  of  wheels,  records  the  number  of  vibration;  executed 
by  a  pendulum  ;  a  Chronometer  or  Watch,  performs  [he  same  duty 
for  the  oscillations  of  a  flat  spiral  spring — just  as  the  train  of 
wheel-work  in  a  gas-metre  counts  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  main  shaft  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  the 
machine.  As,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  friction,  re- 
sistance of  air,  etc.,  a  pendulum  or  spring,  left  to  itself,  would 
not  long  continue  its  oscillations,  and,  while  its  motion  con- 
tinued, would  perform  each  oscillation  in  less  and  less  time  as 
the  arc  of  vibration  diminished:  a  continuous  supply  of  energy 
is  furnished  by  the  descent  of  a  weight,  or  the  uncoiling  of 
a  powerful  spring.  This  is  so  applied,  through  the  train  of 
wheels,  to  the  pendulum  or  balance-wheel  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance  called  an  Escapement,  that  the  oscilla- 
tions arc  maintained  of  nearly  uniform  extent,  and  therefore 
of  nearly  uniform  duration.  The  construction  of  escapements, 
as  well  as  of  trains  of  clock- wheels,  is  a  matter  of  Mr-dmi,  <',::■•'. 
with  the  details  of  which  we  are  not  concerned,  although  it  may 
easily  be  made  the  subject  of  mathematical  investigation..  The 
means  of  avoiding  errors  introduced  by  changes  of  temperature, 
which  have  been  carried  out  in  Compensation  pendulums  arid 
balances,  will  be  more  properly  described  in  our  chapters  on 
Heat.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  little  inconvenience 
if  a  clock  lose  or  gain  regularly;  that  can  bo  easily  and  ac- 
curately allowed  for:  irregular  rate  is  fatal. 

s  415.  By  means  of  a  recent  application  of  electricity  to  be 
afterwards  described,  one  good  clock,  carefully  regulated  from 
time  to  time  to  agree  with  astronomical  observations,  may  bo 
made  (without,  injury  to  its  own  performance)  to  control  any 
number  of  other  less-perfeetly  constructed  clocks,  so  as  to  com- 
pel their  pendulums  to  vibrate,  beat  for  beat,  with  its  own. 

416,     In    astronomical    observations,    time    is    estimated    to 

tenths  of  a  second  by  a  practised  observer,  who.  while  watching 
the  phenomena,  counts  the  heats  of  the  clock.  But  for  the  eery 
accurate  measurement  of  short  intervals,  many  instruments  have 
been  devised.     Thus  if  a  small  orifice  he  opened  in  a  large  and 
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deep  vessel  full  of  mercury,  and  if  we  know  by  trial  the  weight  cimrao- 
of  metal  that  escapes  say  in  five  minutes,  a  simple  proportion 
gives  the  interval  which  elapses  during  the  escape  of  any  given 
weight.  It  is  easy  to  contrive  an  adjustment  by  which  a  vessel 
may  be  placed  under,  and  withdrawn  from,  the  issuing  si  ream 
at  the  time  of  occurrence  of  any  two  successive  phenomena. 

417.  Other  contrivances,  called  Stop-watches,  Chronoscopes, 
etc.,  which  can  be  read  off  at  rest,  started  on  the  occurrence  of 
any  phenomenon,  and  stopped  at  the  occurrence  of  a-  second, 
then  again  read  off;  or  which  allow  of  the  making  (by  pressing 
a  stud)  a  slight  mark,  on  a  dial  revolving  at  a  given  rate, 
at  the  instant  of  the  occurrence  of  each  phenomenon  to  be 
noted,  are  common  enough.  But,  of  late,  these  have  almost 
entirely  given  place  to  the  Electric  Chronoseope,  an  instrument 
which  will  be  fully  described  later,  when  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  experiments  in  which  it  has  been  usefully 
employed. 

418.  We  now  come  to  the  measurement  of  space,  and  of 

angles,  and  for  tlivse  purposes  the  most  important  instruments 
are  the  Vernier  and  the  Screw. 

419.  Elementary  geometry,  indeed,  gives  us  the  means  of  niaRoiu.1 
dividing  any  straight  line  into  any  assignable  number  of  equal 
parts ;  but  in  practice  this  is  by  no 

means  an  accurate  or  reliable  method. 
It  was  formerly  used  in  the  so-called 
Diagonal  Scale,  of  which  the  con- 
struction is  evident  from  the  diagram. 
The  reading  is  effected  by  a.  sliding- 
piece  whose  edge  is  perpendicular  to 
the  length  of  the  scale.  Suppose 
that  it  is  PQ  whoso  position  on  the 
scale  is  required.     This  can  evidently 

cut  only  one  of  the  transverse  lines.  Its  number  gives  the  number 
of  tenths  of  an  inch  [4  in  the  figure],  and  the  horizontal  line 
next  above  the  point  of  intersection  gives  evidently  the  number, 
of  hundredths  [in  the  present  case  4].  Hence  the  reading  i.-i 
7'44.  As  an  idea  of  the  comparative  uselessness  of  this 
vol.  I.  30 
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method,  wo  may  mention  that  a  quadrant  of  3  feet  radius, 
which  belonged  to  Napier  of  Merchistou,  and  is  divided  on 
the  limb  by  this  method,  reads  to  minutes  of  a  degree;  no 
higher  accuracy  l.lian  is  now  attainable  by  the  pocket  sextant.;! 
made  by  Trough  ton  and  Simms,  the  radius  of  whose  arc  is 
virtually  little  more  than  an  inch.  The  latter  instrument  is 
read  by  the  help  of  a  Vernier. 

420.  The  Vernier  is  commonly  employed  for  such  instru- 
ments as  the  Barometer,  Sextant,  and  Gathetometov,  while  the 
Screw  is  micro nictviea.IIy  applied  to  the  more  delicate  instru- 
ments, such  as  Astronomical  Circles,  and  Micrometers,  and  the 
Sphero  meter. 

421.  The  vernier  consists  of  a  slip  of  metal  which  slides 
along  a  divided  scale,  the  edges  of  the  two  being  coincident. 
Hence,  when  it.  is  applied  to  a  divided  circle,  its  edge  is  circular, 
and  it  moves-  about  an  axis  passing  Ml  rough  the  centre  of  the 
divided  limb. 

In  the  sketch  let  0,  1,  2,.. .10  be  the  divisions  on  the  vernier, 
o,  l,  2,  etc.,  any  set  of  consecutive  divisions  on  the  limb  or  scale 
along  whose  edge  it  slides.  If,  when  0  and  o  coin- 
cide, 10  and  ii  coincide  also,  then  10  divisions  of 
the  vernier  are  equal  in  length  to  11  on  the  limb; 
and  therefore  eacii  division  on  the  vernier  i3  -j-Jths 
or  l^ff  of  a  division  on  the  limb.  If,  then,  the  ver- 
nier be  moved  till  1  coincides  with  i,  0  will  be  ■Jjth 
of  a  division  of  the  limb  beyond  o;  if  2  coincide 
with  a,  0  will  be  ^5ths  beyond  «;  and  so  on. 
Hence  to  read  the  vernier  in  any  position,  note 
first  the  division  next  to  0,  and  behind  it  on 
the  limb.  This  is  the  integral  number  of  divi- 
sions to  be  read.  For  the  fractional  part,  see 
which  division  of  the  vernier  is  in  a  line  with 
one  on  the  limb ;  if  it  be  the  4th  (as  in  the 
figure),  that  indicates  an  addition  to  the  reading  of  |''ht,lis  of  a 
division  of  the  limb;  and  so  on.  Thus,  if  the  figure  represent 
a  barometer   scale   divided   into   inches   and  tenths,  the  reading 
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is  3034,  the  zero  line  of  the 
of  the  mercury. 


being  adjusted  to  the  level 
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422.  If  the  limb  of  a,  sextant  be  divided,  as  it  usually  is,  to  vumicr. 
third  parts  of  a  degree,  and  the  vernier  be  formed  by  dividing 

21  of  these  into  20  equal  parts,  the  instrument  can  be  read  to 
twentieths  of  divisions  on  the  limb,  that  is,  to  minutes  of  arc. 

If  no  line  on  the  vernier  coincide  with  one  on  the  limb,  then 
since  the  divisions  of  the  former  are  the  longer  there  will  be 
one  of  the  latter  included  between  the  two  lines  of  the  vernier, 
and  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  take  the  mean  of  the  readings 
which  would  be  given  by  a  coincidence  of  either  pair  ol  bound- 
ing lines. 

423.  In  the  above  sketch  and  description,  the  numbers  on 
the  scale  and  vernier  have  been  supposed  to  run  opposite  ways. 
This  is  generally  the  case  with  British  instruments.  In  some 
foreign  ones  the  divisions  run  in  the  same  direction  on  vernier 
and  limb,  and  in  that  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  to  read  to 
tenths  of  a  scale  division  we  must  have  ten  divisions  of  the 
vernier  equal  to  nine  of  the  scale. 

Jn  general,  to  read  to  the  ni\\  putt  of  a  scale  division,  n  divi- 
sions of  the  vender  must,  equal  n  +  1  or  n—  1  divisions  on  the 
limb,  aeconiing  .'is  i.-::(;so  run  in  opposite  or  si.milur  directions. 

424.  The  principle  of  the  Screw  has  been  already  noticed  Sorew' 
;§  102).     It  may  be  used  in  either  of  two  ways,  i.e.,  the  nut 
may  bo  fixed,  and  the  screw  advance  through  it,  or  the  screw 
may  be  prevented  from  moving  longitudinally  by  a  fixed  collar, 

in  which  case  the  nut,  if  prevented  by  Used  guides  from  rotat- 
ing, will  move  in  the  direction  of  the  common  axis.  The 
advance  in  either  case  is  evidently  proportional  to  the  angle 
through  which  the  screw  has  turned  about  its  axis,  and  this 
may  be  measured  by  means  of  a  divided  head  fixed  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  screw  at  one  end,  the  divisions  being  read  off  by 
a  pointer  or  vernier  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument. 
The  nut  carries  with  it  either  a  tracing  point  (as  in  the  divid- 
ing engine!  or  ;l  w»'e.  thread,  or  half  the  object-glass  of  a  tele- 
scope (as  in  micrometers),  the  thread  or  wire,  or  the  play  of  the 
tracing  point,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  screw. 

425.  Suppose  it  be  required  to  divide  a  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts.    The  line  is  placed  parallel  to  the  axis 
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of  the  screw  with  one  end  exactly  under  the  tracing  point,  or 
under  the  fixed  wire  of  a  microscope  carried  hy  the  out,  and 
the  screw-head  is  read  off.  By  turning  the  head,  the  tracing 
point  or  microscope  wire  is  brought  to  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Hoe;  and  the  number  of  turns  and  fractions  of  a  turn  re- 
quired for  the  whole  line  is  thus  ascertained.  Dividing  this  by 
the  number  of  equal  parts  required,  we  find  at  once  the  number 
of  turns  and  fractional  parts  corresponding  to  one  of  the 
required  divisions,  and  by  giving  that  amount  of  rotation  to 
the  screw  over  and  over  again,  drawing  a  line  after  each  rota- 
tion, the  required  division  is  effected. 

426.  In  the  Micrometer,  the  movable  wire  carried  by  the 
nut  is  parallel  to  a  fixed  wire.  By  bringing  them  into  optical 
contact  the  zero  reading  of  the  head  is  known  ;  hence  when 
another  reading  has  been  obtained,  we  have  by  subtraction  the 
number  of  turns  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  object  to 
be  measured.  The  absolute  value  of  a  turn  of  the  screw  is  de- 
termined by  calculation  from  the  number  of  threads  in  an  inch, 
or  by  actually  applying  the  micrometer  to  an  object  of  known 
dimensions. 

427.  For  the  measurement  of  the  thickness  of  a  plate,  or 
the  curvature  of  a  lens,  the  Spherometer  is  used.  Tt.  consists  of  a 
screw  nut  rigidly  fixed  in  the  middle  of  a  very  rigid  three-legged 
table,  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  three  feet 
(or  finely  rounded  ends  of  the  legs),  and  an  accurately  cot  screw 
working  in  this  nut.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  screw  is  also 
finely  rounded  The  number  of  turns,  whole  or  fractional,  of 
the  screw,  is  read  off  by  a  divided  head  and  a  pointer  fixed  to 
the  stem.  Suppose  it  be  required  to  measure  the  thickness  of 
a  plate  of  glass.  The  three  feet  of  the  instrument  are  placed 
upon  a  nearly  enough  Hat  surface  of  a  hard  body,  and  the  screw 
is  gradually  turned  until  its  point  touches  and  presses  the  sur- 
face. The  muscular  sense  of  touch  perceives  resistance  to  the 
turning  of  the  screw  when,  after  touching  the  hard  body,  it 
presses  on  it  with  a  force  somewhat  exceeding  the  weight  of 
the  screw.  The  first  effect  of  the  contact  is  a  diminution  of 
resistance  to  the  turning,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  screw-  coming 
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to  be  borne  on  its  fine  pointed  end  instead  of  on  the  thread  of  Sphere 
the  nut.  The  sudden  increase  of  resistance  at  the  instant  when 
tlie  screw  commences  to  hear  part  of  the  weight  of  the  nut  finds 
the  sense  prepared  to  perceive  it  wil.ii  remark  able  delicacy  on 
account  of  its  contrast  with  the  immediately  preceding  diminu- 
tion of  resistance.  The  screw-head  is  now  read  off,  and  the  screw 
turned  backwards  until  room  is  left  for  the  insertion,  beneath 
its  point,  of  the  plate  whose  thickness  is  to  be  measured.  The 
screw  is  again  turned  until  increase  of  resistance  is  again  per- 
ceived; and  the  screw-head  is  again  read  off.  The  difference  of 
the  readings  of  the  head  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate, 
reckoned  in  the  proper  unit  of  the  screw  and  the  division  of  its 
head. 

428.  If  the  eurvature  of  a  lens  is  to  he  measured,  the  in- 
strument i<  first  placed,  as  before,  on  a  plane  surface,  and  the 
reading  for  the  contact  is  taken.  The  same  operation  is  repeated 
on  the  spherical  surface.  The  difference  of  the  screw  readings 
is  evidently  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  glass  which  would  be 
cut  off  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  three  feet.  This  o liable* 
us  to  calculate  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface  (the  distance 
from  foot  to  foot  of  the  instrument  being  known). 

Let  a  he  the  distance  from  foot  to  foot,  I  the  length  of  screw 
corresponding  (o  the  difference  of  the  two  readings,  R  the  radius 

of  the  spherical  surface;  we  have  at  once   2R=^-±lr  or,   as  I 

is  generally  very  small  compared  with  a,  the  diameter  is,  very 

approximately,  -,j^. 

429.  The  Cathetoitteter  is  used  for  the  accurate  determina-  ciaiheto- 
tion    of  differences   of   level — for  instance,  in    measuring   the 
height  to  which  a  fluid  rises  in  a  capillary  tube  above  the  ex- 
terior free  surface.     It  consists  of  a  long  divided  metallic  stem, 
fuming  round  an  axis  as  nearly  as  may  be  parallel  to  its  length, 

on  a  fixed  tripod  stand:  and,  attached  to  the  stem,a  spirit-level. 
Upon  the  stem  slides  a  metallic  piece  bearing  a  telescope  of 
which  the  length  is  approximately  enough  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  The  telescope  tube  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  perpendicular 
to  the  length  of  the  stem.     By  levelling  screws  in  two  feet  of  the 
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tripod  the  bubble  of  the  spirit-level  is  brought  to  one  position 
of  its  glass  when  the  stem  is  turned  all  round  its  axis.  This 
secures  that  the  axis  is  vertical.  In  using  the  instrument  the 
telescope  is  directed  in  succession  to  the  two  objects  whose 
difference  of  level  is  to  be  found,  and  in  each  cii.se  moved  (gene- 
rally by  a  delicate  screw)  up  or  down  the  stem,  until  a  horizontal 
wire  in  the  focus  of  its  eye-piece  coincides  with  the  image  of 
the  object.  The  difference  of  readings  on  the  vertical  stem 
(each  taken  generally  by  aid  of  a  vernier  sliding- piece)  corre- 
;q  lending  to  the  two  positions  of  the  telescope  gives  the  requited 
difference  of  level. 

430.  The  common  Gravity  Balance  is  an  instrument  for 
testing  the  equality  of  the  gravity  of  the  masses  placed  in  the 
two  pans.  We  may  note  here  a  few  of  the  precautions  adopted 
in  the  best  balances  to  guard  against  the  various  defects  to 
which  the  instrument  is  liable;  and  the  chief  points  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  its  construction  to  secure  delicacy,  and  rapidity  of 
weighing. 

The  balance-beam  should  be  very  stiff,  and  as  light  as  possible 
consistently  with  the  requisite  stiffness.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
generally  formed  either  of  tubes,  or  of  a  sort  of  lattice-framework. 
To  avoid  friction,  the  axle  consists  of  a.  knife-edge,  as  it  is  called  ; 
that  is,  a  wedge  of  hard  steel,  which,  when  the  balance  is  in  use, 
rests  on  horizontal  plates  of  polished  agate.  A  similar  contri- 
vance is  applied  in  very  delicate  balances  at  the  points  of  the 
beam  from  which  the  scale-pans  are  .suspended.  When  not  in 
use,  and  just  before  use,  the  beam  with  its  knife-edge  is  lifted 
by  a  lever  arrangement  from  the  agate  plates.  While  thus 
secured  it  is  loaded  with  weights  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
(ibis  can  be  attained  by  previous  trial  with  a  coarser  instru- 
ment), and  the  accurate  determination  is  then  readily  effected. 
The  last  fraction  of  the  requited  weight  is  determined  by  a  rider, 
a  very  snndl  weight,  generally  formed  of  wire,  which  can  be 
worked  (by  a  lever)  from  the  outside  of  the  glass  case  in  which 
the  balance  is  enclosed,  and  which  may  he  placed  in  different 
positions  upon  one  arm  of  the  beam.  This  arm  is  graduated  to 
tenths,  etc.,  and  thus  shows  at  once  the  value  of  the  rider  in 
any  case  as  depending  on  its  moment  or  leverage,  §  2:12. 
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431.  Qualities  of  a  balance :  Balance. 

1.  Stability. — For  stability  of  the  beam  alone  without  pans 
mid  weights,  its  centre  of  gravity  must  be  below  its  bearing 
knife-edge.  F^r  stability  with  the;  heaviest  weights  the  line 
joining  the  points  at  the  ends  of  the  beam  from  which  the  puns 
are  hung  must  be  below  the  knife-edgo  heaving  the  whole. 

2.  Sensibility. — The  beam  should  be  sensibly  deflected  from 
a  horizontal  position  by  the  smallest  difference  between  the 
weights  in  the  scale-pans.  The  definite  measure  of  the  sensi- 
bility is  the  angle  through  which  the  beam  is  deflected  by  a 
slated  ilillerenoe  between  the  loads  in  the  pans. 

3.  Quickness — This  means  rapidity  of  ose illation,  and  con- 
sequently speed  in  the  performance  of  a  weighing.  It  depends 
mainly  upon  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
below  the  knife-edge  and  the  length  of  the  beam. 

In  our  Chapter  on  Statics  we  shall  give  the  investigation. 
The  sensibility  and  quickness  will  there  be  calculated  for  any 
given  form  and  dimensions  of  the  instrument. 

A  flue  balance  should  turn  with  about  a  500,000th  of  the 
greatest  load  which  can  safely  be  placed  in  either  pan.  In 
fact  few  measurements  of  any  kind  arc  correct  to  more  than 
six  significant  figures. 

The  process  of  Double  II  I'u/Itwj,  which  consists  in  counter- 
poising a  mass  by  shot,  or  sand,  or  pieces  of  fine  wire,  and  then 
substituting  weights  for  it  in  the  same  pan  till  equilibrium  is 
attaint: 1. 1,  is  more  laborious,  but  more  accurate,  than  single 
weighing;  as  it,  elitninat.es  all  errors  arising  from  unequal,  length 
of  the  arras,  etc. 

Correction  is  required  for  the  weights  of  air  displaced  by  the 
two  bodies  weighed  against  one  another  when  their  difference 
is  too  large  to  be  negligible. 

432.  In  the    Tor.^ivu-b'i^nic^.  invented  and    used  with  gren.t  T"r™'- 

°  balance. 

effect  by  Coulomb,  a  force  is  measured  by  the  torsion  of 
a  glass  fibre,  or  of  a  metallic  wire.  The  fibre  or  wire  ia 
fixed  at  its  upper  end,  or  at  both  ends,  according  to  circum- 
stances.    In  general  it  carries  a  very  light  horizontal  rod  or 

needle,  to  the  extremities  of  which  are  attached  the  body  on 
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winch  is  exerted  the  force  to  he  measured,  and  a  counterpoise, 
The  upper  extremity  of  the  torsion  fibre  is  fixed  to  an  index 

passing  through  the  centre  of  a  divided  disc,  so  that  tbo  angle 
through  which  that  extremity  moves  is  directly  measured.  If, 
at  the  same  time,  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  has 
turned  he  measured,  or,  more  simply,  if  the  index  bo  always 
turned  till  the  needle  assumes  a  definite  position  determined 
by  marks  or  sights  attached  to  the  case  of  the  instrument — 
we  have  the  amount  of  torsion  of  the  fibre,  and  it  becomes  a 
simple  statical  problem  to  determine  from  the  latter  the  force 
to  be  measured;  its  direction,  and  point  of  application,  anil 
the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  being  known.  The  force  of 
torsion  as  depending  on  the  angle  of  torsion  was  found  by  Cou- 
lomb to  follow  the  law  of  simple  proportion  up  to  the  limits  of 
perfect  elasticity — a.s  might  have  been  expected  from  Hooke's 
Law  (see  Propertici  of  Matter),  and  it  only  remains  that  we  de- 
termine the  amount  for  a  particular  angle  in  absolute  measure. 
This  determination  is  in  general  simple  enough  in  theory;  but 
in  practice  requires  considerable  care  and  nicety.  The  torsion- 
balance,  however,  being  chiefly  used  for  comparative,  not 
absolute,  measure,  this  determination  is  often  unnecessary. 
More  will  be  said  about  it  when  we  come  to  its  applications. 

4.33.  The  ordinary  spiral  spring-balances  used  for  roughly 
comparing  either  small  or  large  weights  or  forces,  are,  properly 
speaking,  only  a  modified  form  of  torsion-balance*,  as  they  act 
almost  entirely  by  the  torsion  of  the  wire,  and  not  by  longi- 
tudinal extension  or  by  flexure.  Spring-balances  we  believe 
to  be  capable,  if  carefully  constructed,  of  rivalling  the  ordinary 
balance  in  accuracy,  while,  for  some  applications,  they  far  sur- 
pass it  in  sensibility  and  convenience.  They  measure  directly 
force,  not  mass;  and  therefore  if  used  for  determining  masses 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  a  correction  must  be  applied  for 
the  varying  force  of  gravity.  The  correction  for  temperature 
must  not  be  overlooked.  These  corrections  may  be  avoided 
by  the  method  of  double  weighing. 

*  Binet,  Journal  dc  Vhcole  Pohjtechnique,  x.  1615 :  and  J.  Thomson,  Cam- 
bridge  and  Dublin  Math.  Journal  (1848). 
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434.  Perhaps  the  most,  delicate  of  all  instruments  for  the  Penduiwi 
measurement  of  force  is  the  Pendulum..    It  is  proved  in  kinetics 

(see  Div.  Ii.)  that  for  any  pendulum,  whether  oscillating  about 
a  mean  vertical  portion  under  the  action  of  gravity,  or  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  under  the  action  of  magnetic  force,  or  force 
of  torsion,  the  square  of  the  number  of  small  oscillations  in  a 
given  time  is  pruportio.mil  t"  the  magnitude  of  the  force  under 
which  these  oscillations  take  place. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  relative  amounts  of  gravity  at 
different  places,  this  is  by  far  the. most  perfect  instrument 
The  method  of  coincidences  by  which  this  process  has  been 
rendered  so  excessively  delicate  will  be  described  later. 

435.  The  BijUar  Suspension,  an    arrangement   for  measur-  Bininr 
ing  small  horizont.nl  forces,  or  couples  in  horizontal  planes,  iu 
terms  of  the  weight  of  the  suspended  body,  is  due  originally  to 

Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  who  used  it  in  one  of  his  electro- 
meters, as  a  substitute  for  the  simple  torsion -balance  of  Coulomb. 
It  was  used  also  by  Gauss  in  his  bifilar  magnetometer  for  mea-  BmiarMa*- 
suring  the  horizontal  component  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  nf 
force*.  In  this  instrument  the  bifilaT  suspension  is  adjusted  to 
keep  a  bar-magnet  in  a  position  approximately  perpendiculiic 
to  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  small  natural  augmentations 
and  diminutions  of  the  horizontal  component  are  shown  by 
small  azimuthal  motions  of  the  bar.  On  account  of  some 
obvious  mechanical  and  dynamical  difficulties  this  instrument 
was  not.  found  very  convenient  for  absolute  determinations,  but 
from  the  time  of  its  first  practical  introduction  by  Gauss  and 
Weber  it  has  been  in  use  in  all  Magnetic  Observatories  for 
measuring  the  natural  variations  of  the  horizontal  magnetic 
component.  It  is  now  made  with  a  much  smaller  magnet  than 
the  great  bar  weighing  twenl.y-ffvo  pounds  originally  given  with 
it  by  Gauss ;  but  the  bars  in  actual  use  at  the  present  day  are 
still  enormously  too  largef  for  their  duty.     The  weight  of  the 

■  Gauss,  Itesultatr.  a  us  den  lir.ub'iclitnniji'n  dr.*.  miifim-theken  Ve.re.iits  im 
Jahre  1837.     Translated  in  Taylor's  Scientific.  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  Article  vi. 

+  The  suspended  magnets  us.-.l  for  lietermmini;  the  direction  and  the  in- 
tensity of  tin:  horizuiiiiiJ   nugudic  li'icu   in  tlnj  Dublin    Mugm/tie  OWi'vatm-p, 
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s-  bar  with  attached  mirror  ought  not  to  exceed  eight  grammes, 

so  that  two  single  silk  iihres  may  suliiee  i'nr  tae  bearing  thread-:. 
The  only  substantia  alteration,  besides  the  diminution  of  its 
niii.gnit.ude,  which  has  been  made  in  the  instrument  since  Oauss 
ill  id  Weber's  time  is  the  addition  of  photographic  apparatus  and 
clockwork  for  automatic  record  of  its  motions.  For  absolute 
determinations  of  the  horizontal  component  force,  Gauss's  method 
of  deflecting  a  freely  suspended  I  magnet  by  ft  magnetic  bar  brought 
into  proper  positions  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  again  making 
an  independent  set  of  observations  to  determine  the  period  cf 
oscillation  of  the  same  deflecting  bar  when  suspended  by  a  fine 
iibre  and  set  to  vibrate  through  a  small  horizontal  angle  on 
each  side  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  is  the  method  which  has 
beefl  uniformly  in  use  both  in  magnetic  observatories  and  in 
travellers'  observations  with  small  portable  apparatus  since  it 
was  first  invented  by  Gauss*. 

In  the  bifilar  balance  the  two  threads  may  be  of  unequal 
lengths,  the  line  joining  their  upper  fixed  ends  need  not  be  hori- 
zontal, and  their  other  ends  may  be  attached  to  any  two  points  of 
the  suspended  body:  but  for  most  purposes,  and  particularly  for 
regular  instruments  such  as  electrometers  and  magnetometers 
with  bifilitr  suspension,  it  is  convenient  to  have,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  two  threads  of  equal  length,  their  fixed  ends  at  the  same 
level,  and  their  other  ends  attached  to  the  suspended  body  sym- 
metrically with  reference  to  its  centre  of  gravity  (as  illustrated 
in  the  last  set  of  drawings  of  §  845").  Supposing  the  instrument- 
maker  to  have  fulfilled  these  conditions  of  symmetry  as  nearly 
as  he  can  with  reference  to  the  four  points  of  attachment  of  the 
threads,  we  have  stili  to  adjust  properly  the  lengths  of  the 
threads.  For  this  purpose  remark  that  a  small  difference  in  the 
Lengths  will  throw  the  suspended  body  into  an  unsym  metrical 

as  ilc.-cribed  ly  Br  Lloyd  in  his  Tiraliu:  on  Mtujiwlb-tu  (London,  1874),  arc  each 
of  them  1">  inches  lon<;,  I  of  an  inch  broad,  and  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  riii.1 
tp.il*-  there: ore  ivrjii  uliuii.!  a  pound  each.  The  corresponding  maguets  used  at 
tilt:  lic-w  Oijsor.aiory  lire  much  smaller.  They  arc  each  iri  inches  '.on;:.  0-H 
inch  oroad,  and  (JO  inch  '.Lick,  nud  th;.re.furc  the  m-i^ht  of  each  ia  about  0012 
pound,  or  nearly  ;'jfj  {•rarunw-s. 

*  IitUmilus  Vis  Matinr-tittfe  'J'erre«lri.i  ml  ilnisunmi  Ahsohdam  reooctila, 
Common  tut  ioji«  Soeictitli.-  Gottijigc-usis,  IB'A'2. 
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position,  in  which,  particularly  if  its  centre  of  gravity  be  very  Bifit 
low  (as  it  is  in  Sir  W.  Thomson's  Quadrant  Electrometer),  much 
more  of  its  weight  will  be  borne  by  one  thread  than  by  the 
other.  This  will  diminish  very  much  the  amount  of  the  hori- 
zontal couple  required  \.o  produce  a  stated  a.zimuthal  deflection 
in  the  regular  use  of  the  instrument,  in  other  words  will  in- 
crease its  sensibility  above  its  proper  amount,  that  i3  to  say, 
the  amount  which  it  would  have  if  the  conditions  of  symmetry 
were  fully  realized.  Hence  the  proper  adjustment  for  equaliz- 
ing the  lengths  of  the  threads  in  a  symmetrical  hi  filar  balance, 
or  for  giving  them  their  right  difference  in  an  unsymmetrieal 
arrangement,  in  order  to  make  the  instrument  as  accurate  as  it 
can  be,  is  to  alter  the  length  of  one  or  both  of  the  threads,  until 
we  attain  to  the  condition  of  minimum  sensibility,  that  is  to 
say  minimum  ang'.e  of  deduction  under  the  influence  of  a  given 
amount  of  couple. 

The  great  merit  of  the  bifilar  balance  over  the  simple  torsion- 
balance  of  Coulomb  for  such  applications  as  that  to  the  hori- 
zontal magnetometer  in  tlie  continuous  work  of  an  observatory, 
is  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  influence  it  experiences 
from  changes  of  temperature.  The  torsional  rigidity  of  iron, 
copper,  and  brass  wires  is  diminished  about  \  per  cent,  with  10° 
elevation  of  temperature,  while  the  linear  expansions  of  the 
same  metals  are  each  less  than  -fa  per  cent,  with  the  same 
elevation  of  temperature.  Hence  in  the  unifilar  torsion- 
balance,  if  iron,  copper,  or  brass  (the  only  metals  for  whiel.i  the 
change  of  torsional  rigidity  with  change  of  temperature  has 
hitherto  been  measured)  is  used  for  the  material  of  the  bearing 
fibre,  the  sensibility  is  augmented  J  per  cent,  by  10"  elevation 
of  temperature. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  bifilar  balance,  if  torsional  rigidity 
docs  not  contribute  any  sensible  proportion  to  the  whole  direc- 
tive couple  (and  this  condition  may  be  realized  as  nearly  as  we 
please  by  making  the  bearing  wires  long  enough  and  making 
the  distance  between  them  great  enough  to  give  the  requisite 
amount  of  directive  couple;,  the  sensibility  of  the  balance  is 
affected  only  by  the  linear  expansions  of  the  substances  con- 
cerned.    If  the  equal  distances  between  the  two  pairs  of  points 
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of  attachment.,  in  the  normal  form  of  bifilar  balance  (or  that  in 
which  the  two  threads  are  vertical  when  the  suspended  body  is 
uninfluenced  by  horizontal  force  or  couple),  remained  constant, 
the  sensibility  would  be  augmented  with  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture in  simple  proportion  to  the  linear  expansions  of  the  bearing 
wires ;  and  this  small  influence  might,  if  it  were  worth  while 
to  make  the  requisite  mechanical  arrangements,  be  perfectly 
compensated  by  choosing  materials  for  the  frames  or  bars  bear- 
ing the  attachments  of  the  wires  so  that  the  proportionate 
augmentation  of  the  distance  between  them  should  be  just 
half  the  elongation  of  either  wire,  because  the  sensibility,  as 
shown  by  the  mathematical  formula  below,  is  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  wires  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  them.  But,  even  without  any 
such  compensation,  the  temperature-error  due  to  linear  expansions 
of  the  materials  of  the  bilila.r  balance  is  so  small  that  in  the  most 
accurate  regular  use  of  the  instrument  in  magnetic  observatories 
it  may  be  almost  neglected ;  and  at  most  it  is  less  than  ^  of 
the  error  of  the  unitiiar  torsion-balance,  at  all  events  if,  as  is 
probably  the  case,  the  changes  of  rigidity  with  changes  of  tempe- 
rature in  other  metals  are  of  similar  amounts  to  those  for  the 
three  metals  on  which  experiments  have  been  made.  In  reality 
the  chief  tempo  rat  u  re-error  of  the  biffin  r  magnetometer  depends 
on  the  change  of  the  magnetic  moment;  of  the  suspended  magnet 
with,  change  of  temperature.  It  seems  that  the  magnetism  of 
a  steel  magnet  diminishes  with  rise  of  temperature  and  aug- 
ments with  fall  of  temperature,  but.  experimental  information  is 
much  wanted  on  this  subject. 

The  amount  of  the  effect  is  very  different  in  different  bars, 
and  it  must  be  experimentally  determined  for  each  bar  serving 
in  a  bifilar  magnetometer.  The  amount  of  the  change  of  mag- 
netic moment  in  the  bar  which  had  been  most  used  in  the 
Dublin  llagnet.ic  Observatory  was  found  to  be  ■00002!)  per  de- 
gree Fahrenheit  or  at  the  rate  of  '0000-52  per  degree  Centigrade, 
being  about  the  same  amount  as  that  of  the  charge  ef  torsional 
rigidity  with  temperature  of  the  three  metals  referred  to  above. 
Let  a  be  the  half  length  or  the  bar  belweoii  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  wdrcs,  0  the  angle  through  which  the  bar  has 
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been  turned  (in  a  horizontal  plane)  from  its  position  of  equi-  B 
librium,  I  tlie  length  of  one  of  the  wires,  t  its  inclination  to  the 

vertical. 

Then  I  cos  i  is  the  difference  of  levels  between  the  ends  of  each 
wire,  and  evidently,  by  the  geometry  of  the  case, 

Now  if  Q  be  the  couple  tending  to  turn  the  bar,  and  W  its  weight, 
the  principle  of  mechanical  effect  gives 
Qd9  = -Wd  (I  cos  •.) 
=  Wlsiaidt. 
But,  by  the  geometrical  condition  above, 
P  sin  i  cos  tii =o*  sin  MB. 


»V  tin  e 


which  gives  the  couple  in  terms  of  the  deflection  0. 

If   the    torsion    of    the    wires   be    taken   into   account,   it   is 
sensibly  equal  to  6  (since  the  greatest  inclination,  to  the  vertical 
is  small),  and  therefore  the  couple  resulting  from  it  will  he  Ev. 
This  must  be  added  to  the  val'.ic  of  Q  just,  found  in  order  to  get 
the  whole  deflecting  couple. 
436.     Ergometer.s  .  are    instruments    for    moa.suiing    energy.  Ergonwtnrs. 
White's  friction  brake  measures  the  amount  of  work  actually 
performed  in  any  time  by  an  engine  or  other  "prime  mover," 
by  allowing  it.  during  the  time  of  trial  to  waste  all  its  work  on 
friction.       Morin'rj  ei't/ometer  measures   work    without    wasting 
any  of  it,  in  the  course   of  its   transmission  from  the  prime 
mover  to  machines  in  which  it  is  usefully  employed.     It  con- 
sists of  a  simple  arrangement  of  springs,  measuring  at  every 
instant   the  couple  with  which  the  prime  mover  turns  the  shaft 
that  transmits  its  work,  and  au  integrating  machine  item  which 
the  work  done  by  this  couple  during  any  time  can  be  read  off. 
Let  L  be  the  couple  at  any  instant,  and  $  the  whole  angle 
through  which  the  shaft  has  turned  from   tau   imimont  at  which 
the  reckoning  commences.      The  integrating  machine  shows  at 
any  moment  the  value  of  jLd<j>,  which  (§  240)  is  the  whole  work 
done. 
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B-framctcrs.  437.  White's  friction  brake  consists  oi'  a  lever  clamped  to 
the  shaft,  but  riot  allowed  to  turn  with  it.  The  moment  of  the 
force  required  to  prevent  the  lever  from  going  round  with  the 
shaft,  multiplied  by  the  whole  angle  through  which  the  shaft 
turns,  measures  the  whole  work,  done  against,  the  friction  of  the 
clamp.  The  same  result  is  much  more  easily  obtained  In- 
wrapping  a  rope  or  chain  several  limes  round  the  shaft,  or 
round  a  cylinder  or  drum  carried  round  by  the  shaft,  and 
applying  measured  forces  to  its  two  ends  in  proper  directions 
to  keep  it  nearly  steady  while  the  shaft  turns  round  without  it. 
The  difference  of  the  moments  of  these  two  forces  round  the 
axis,  multiplied  by  the  angle  through  which  the  shaft  turns, 
measures  the  whole  work  spent  on  friction  against  the  rope. 
If  we  remove  all  other  resistance  to  the  shaft,  and  apply  the 
proper  amount  of  force  at  each  end  of  the  dynamimetric  rope 
or  chain  (which  is  very  easily  done  in  practice),  the  prime 
mover  is  kept  running  at  the  proper  speed  for  the  test,  and 
having  its  whole  work  thus  wasted  for  the  time  and  measured. 
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CONTINUOUS  CALCULATING  MACHINES. 

I.    Tide-predicting  Machine. 

The  object  is  to  predict  the  tides  for  any  port  for  which   the  Thi.!-],^. 
tidal  constituents  have  been  found  from  the  harmonic  analysis  Machine, 
from  tide-gauge  observations  ;   not  merely  to  predict  the  times 
and  heights  of  high  water,  luit  tlie  depths  of  water  at  any  and 
every  instant,  showing  them  by  a  continuous  curve,  for  a  year,  or 
for  any  number  of  years  in  advance. 

Thin  objeet  requires  the  summation  of  the  simple  harmonic 
I'u notions  rep-ese:.!  iiie:  tho  several  eoiivtitvusits "'  to  be  taken  into 
account,  which  in  performed  by  the  machine  in  the  following 
manner: — For  each  tidal  constituent  to  be  taken  into  account 
the  machine  has  a  shaft  with  an  overhanging  crank,  which 
carries  a  pulley  pivoted  on  a  parallel  axis  adjustable  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the-  shaft's  axis,  aooording  to  the  greater  or 
less  range  of  the  particular  tidal  constituent  for  the  different 
ports  for  which  the  machine  is  to  be  used.  The  several  shafts, 
with  their  axes  all  parallel,  are  geared  together  so  that  their 
periods  are  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  approximation  proportional 
to  the  periods  of  the  tidal  constituents.  The  crank  on  each 
shaft  can  be  turned  round  on  the  shaft  and  clamped  in  any  po- 
sition :  thus  it  is  set  to  the  proper  position  for  the  epoch  of  the 
particular  tide  which  it  is  to  produce.  The  axes  of  the  several 
shafts  are  horizontal,  and  their  vertical  ['lanes  arc  at  successive 
distances  one  from  another,  each  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  of 
the  pulleys  (the  diameters  of  those  being  equal).  The  shafts  are 
in  two  rows,  an  upper  anil  a  lower,  and  the  grooves  of  the  pulleys 
are  all  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to  their  axes. 

Suppose,  now,  the  axes  of  the  pulleys  to  be  set  each  at  zero 
distance  from  the  axis  of  its  shaft,  and  let  a  fine  wire  or  chain 

*  See  Keport  for  1876  of  the  Committee  of  fbu  British  Association  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Extension,  Improvement,  and  Harmonic 
Analysis  of  Tidal  Observations. 
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with,  one  end  hanging  down  and  earryir.g  n  weight,  pass  alter- 
nately over  and  under  the  pulleys  in  order,  and  vertically  up- 
wards or  downwards  (aecon.ibig  us  (lie  number  of  pulleys  is  even, 
or  odd)  from  the  last  pulley  to  a  fixed  point.     The  weight  is 

to  be  properly  guided  for  vertical  motion  by  a  geometrical  slide. 
Turn  tho  machine  now,  and  the  wire  will  remain  undisturbed 
with,  all  its  free  parts  vertical  and  l.lic  banging  weight  unmoved. 
But  now  set  the  axis  of  any  one  of  the  pulleys  to  a  distance  \  T 
from,  its  shaft's  axis  and  turn  the  machine.  If  the  distance  of 
this  pulley  from  the  two  on  each  side  of  it:  in  tho  other  row  is  a 
considerable  multiple  of  \  T,  the  banging  weight  will  now  (if  the 
machine  is  turned  uniformly)  move  tip  and  down  with  a  simple 
harmonic  motion  of  amplitude  (or  semi-range)  equal  to  T  in  the 
period  of  its  shaft.  If,  nest,  a  second  pulley  is  displaced  to  a 
distance  ^  1",  a  third  to  a  distance  J-  T",  and  so  on,  the  hanging 
weight  will  now  perform  a  complex  harmonic  motion  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  several  harmonic  motions,  each  in  its  proper 
period,  which  would  be  produced  separately  by  the  displace- 
ments T,  7",  7'".  Thus,  if  the  machine  was  made  on  a  large 
scale,  with  T7  T\...  equiil  respectively  to  the  actual  semi-ranges 
of  tho  several  constituent  tides,  and  if  it  was  turned  round 
slowly  (by  clockwork,  for  example),  each  shaft  going  once  round 
in  the  actual  period  of  the  tide  which  it  represents,  the  hanging 
weight  would  rise  and  fall  exactly  with  the  water-level  as 
affected  by  the  whole  tidal  action.  This,  of  course,  could  be  of 
no  use,  and  is  only  suggested  by  way  of  illustration.  The  actual 
machine  is  made  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  can  he  set  to  give  a 
motion  to  the  hanging  weight,  equal  to  tho  actual  motion  of  the 
water-level  reduced  to  any  convenient  scale:  and  provided  the 
whole  range  does  not  exceed  about  MO  centimetres,  the  geo- 
metrical error  due  to  the  deviation  from  perfect  parallelism  in 
the  successive  free  parts  of  the  wire  is  not  so  great  as  to  he 
practically  objectionable.  The  proper  order  for  the  shafts  is  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  constituent  tides  which  they  produce, 
the  greatest  next  the  hanging  weight,  and  the  least  next  the 
fixed  end  of  the  wire  :  this  so  that  the  greatest  constituent  may 
have  only  one  pulley  to  move,  the  second  in  magnitude  only  two 
pulleys,  and  so  on. 

One  machine  of  this  kind  la's  already  been  const  rue  ted  for  the 
British  Association,  and  another  (with  a  greater  number  of  shafts 
to  include  a  greater  number  of  tidal  constituents)  is  being  con- 
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structed  for  the  Indian  Government.      The  lliii.ish  Association  Tide-ims- 
machine,  which  is  kept  available  for  general  use,  under  charge  'usdi^c. 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  Smith    Kensington,  has 
ten  shafts,  which  taken  in  order,  from  the  hanging  weight,  give 
respectively  the  folio  «  h:g  tidal  constituents*: 

The  moan  hinar  send  diurnal. 

The  mean  solar  so  mi-diurnal. 

Tlio  larger  elliptic  semi-diurnal. 

The  Iimi-solar  diurnal  deeliiiational. 

The  lunar  diurnal  deeliiiationul. 

The  hmi-sol;sr  semi  iliurua'  dccliiudionaL 

Tli.e  smaller  elliptic  semi-diurnal. 

The  sola i-  niunial  declination;;!. 

The  lunar  quarter-diurnal ,  or  first  shallow-water  tide  of 
mean  lunar  semi-diurnal, 
10.  The  luni- solar  quarter-diurnal,  shallow-water  tide. 
The  hanging  weight  consists  of  an  ink-bottle  with  a  glass 
tubular  pen,  which  marks  the  tide  level  in  a  continuous  curvo 
on  a  long  hand  of  paper,  moved  horizontally  across  the  line  of 
motion  of  the  pen,  by  a  vertical  cylinder  geared  to  the  revolving 
shafts  of  the  machine.  One  of  the  five  sliding  points  of  the 
geometrical  slide  is  the  point  of  the  pen  sliding  on  the  paper 
stretched  on  the  cylinder,  and  the  couple  formed  by  the  normal 
pressure  on  this  point,  and  on  another  of  the  five,  which  is  about 
four  centimetres  above  its  level  and  one  and  a,  half  centimetres 
from  the  paper,  balances  the  couple  due  to  gravity  of  the  ink- 
bottle  and  the  vertical  component  of  the  pull  of  the  bearing  wire, 
which  is  in  a  line  about  a  millimetre  or  two  farther  from  the 
paper  than  that  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  moves.  Thus  is 
ensured,  notwithstanding  smtill  Inequalities  on  the  paper,  a 
pressure  of  the  pen  on  the  paper  very  approximately  constant 
and  as  small  as  is  desired. 

Hour  marks  are  made  on  the  curve  by  a  small  horizontal 
movement  of  the  ink  hot  lie's  lateral  guides,  made  once  an  hour; 
a  somewhat  greater  movement,  giving  a  deeper  notch,  serves  to 
mark  the  noon  of  every  day. 

The  machine  may  be  turned  so  rapidly  as  to  run  off  a  year's 
tides  for  any  port  in  about  four  hours. 

Each  crank  should  carry  an  adjustable  counterpoise,  to  be 
*  See  Report  for  1876  of  the  British  Association's  Tidal  Committee. 
VOL.  I.  31 
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Stat™""  adjusted  so  that  when  the  crank  is  not  vertical  the  pulls  of  the 

Machine.  approximately  vertical  portions  of  wire  acting  on  it  tlii-onErli  tke 

pulley  whioh  it  carries  shall,  as  exactly  as  may  be,  balance  on 
the  axis  of  the  shaft,  and  the  motion  of  the  shaft  should  be 
resisted  by  a  slight  weight  banging  on  a  thread  wrapped  once 
round  it  and  attached  at  its  other  end  to  a  fixed  point.  This 
part  of  the  design,  plaiiued  to  secure  against  "lost  time"  or 
"back  lash"  in  the  gearings,  and  to  preserve  uniformity  of 
pressure  between  tceili  ami  teeth,  teeth  and  screws,  and  ends  of 
axles  and  "end-platos,"  was  not  carried  out  in  the  British 
.Association  ii'.achine. 


II.     Machine    foe   the    Solution    of   Simultaneous 


Linear  Equations*. 

Let  J?if  Bs,...  Bn  bo  n  bodies  eai 
(in  practice  each  is  to  be  supported 
of  a  balance). 

Let  />     P 


supported  on  a  fixed  axis 
a  knife-edges  like  the  beam 


i',s,  pia,  p3a,...p„ 

PlVPw  P&.. 


Pnl  be  n  pulleys  each  pivoted  on  Et 


0V  C„Gg,...Cm, 
Dlt  Pu,  P,„  P„,  . 
Z>„  P„,  P„,  P13, . 


r  the  pulleys; 

e  of  C,: 


i\,  K, 


„   Dlt  Slt  Dt,  E%, ...  Dn,  Ea,  be  fixed  points; 
„    llt  lt,  lg  ...  Z,  be  the  lengths   of  the  cords  between  Dt,  Et, 
and  IJa,  EtJ,  ...  and  Dn,  Ev,  along  tlie  courses  stated  above,  when 
Blt  E„  ...E^  are  in  particular  positions  which  will  be  called 
their  zero  positions; 

„  \  +  elt  la  +  %,  ...  K+e.  ^e  their  lengths  between  the  same 
fixed  points,  when  2?,,  _55, ...  Bn  are  turned  through  angles  aslt 
xt,  ...  x^  from  their  aero  positions; 

(11),  (12),  <1S), ...  (1»), 
(21),  (22),  (23),  ...(2»), 
(31),  (32),  (S3), ...  (3»), 


*  SirW.  Thomson,  Proceedings  of  the  Loyal  Society,  Vol.  xj 


.,  1H7S. 
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iju.iiiiiiii^  such  O'.nt. 

(«)«,  +  (12)«,  +  .-  +  (l»)«,-«, 
(21)*,  +  (22K+. ..  +  (!!»)*.  =  «, 
(31).,  4.  (32) »,  +  ... +  (!>»)*.  =  .. 


(•l).,  +  («2):,,  +  ...  +  (»>.)*. 

We  shall  suppose  as,,  w(, ...  arn  to  be  each,  so  small  that  (11), 
(12),. ..(21),  etc.,  do  not  vary  sensibly  from  the  values  which 
they  have  ■when  x,  x2,...xiP  are  each  infinitely  small.  In 
practice  it  will  be  convenient  i.o  so  pLi.ee  i.lie  axes  of  Bt,  Ba,...B^ 
and  the  mountings  of  the  ^hl  I  leys  on  Bt,  B0  ...  Bn,  and  the  fixed 
points  Dl,Ei,  Ds,  etc.,  that  when  x^,x3,  -..a;,  are  infinitely  small, 
the  straight  park  of  each  cord  and  the  lines  of  infinitesimal  mo- 
tion of  the  centres  of  the  pulleys  round  which  it  passes  shall  be 
all  parallel.  Then  \  (11),  4(21), ...  |  (ml)  will  be  simply  equal  to 
the  distances  of  tho  centres  of  the  pulleys  1'^,!'^,  ...  Brl,  from  the 
axis  of  B^,  J  (12),  J  (22)...  J  (»2)  the  distances  of  Pie,  P„,...Pa 
from  the  axis  of  Ba;   and  so  on. 

In  practice  the  mountings  of  the  pulleys  are  i.o  bo  adjustable 
by  proper  geometrical  slides,  I.o  allow  any  prescribed  positive  or 
negative  value  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  quantities  (11), 
(12),  ...(21),  etc. 

Suppose  this  to  be  done,  and  each  of  the  bodies  B,,  _Ba, ...  Ba 
to  be  placed  in  its  zero  position  and  held  there.  Attach  now 
the  cords  firmly  to  the  fixed  points  Df,  1)^  ...  J)n  respectively; 
and,  passing  them  round  their  proper  pulleys,  bring  them  to  the 
Other  fixed  points  Et,  Ea,  ...En,  and  pass  them  through  infinitely 
small  smooth  rin^s  fixed  at  these'  points.  Now  hold  the  bodies 
Bt,  B3,  ...  each  fixed,  and  (in  practice  by  weights  hung  on  their 
ends,  outside  Ev  fi3,  ...  Bj  pull  tho  cords  through  Slt  &„■■■  En 
with  any  given  tensions*  Tlt  T2,  ...  Tn.  Let  Gif  (?B,  ...  <?n  be 
moments  round  the  fixed  axes  of  Bt,  B3,  ...  Bn  of  the  forces  re- 
quired to  hold  the  bodies  fixed  when  acted  on  by  the  cords  thus 

*  The  idea  of  force  here  first  introduced  is  not  essential,  indeed  is  not 
technically  admissible  to  tho  purely  kinematic  and  algebraic  part  of  the  subject 

proposed.  But  it  is  not  merely  an  idi-al  khii'i)i:it>  cor.rti:. ::-'":.:'!  o[  i-iu  i;]::'-ljriLie 
problem  that  U  intended  ;  and  tin-  di  si;ni  of  i!  kh.einntie  irir-.eiiiuo,  tor  success  in 
practice,  essentially  involves  dyisjiaiienl  consideration;;.  In  tho  present  ruse 
some  of  the  most  important  of  tlie  purely  algebraic  questions  concerned  are  Very 
interestingly  illustrated  by  these  dynamical  considerations, 

31—2 
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stretched.  The  principle  of  "virtual  velocities,"  just  as  it  came 
from  Lagrange  (or  ilio  principle  of  "work"),  gives  immediately, 
in  virtue  of  (I), 

ff,  =  (11)  Tl  +  (21)  Tt+  ...  +  («1)  T, 
<?,  =  (12)  Tt  +  (22)  ra+  . . .  +  (w2)  T 

G„=  (In)  21,  +  (2m)  Ts+  ...  +  (m»)  r.J 

Apply  and  keep  applied  to  each  of  the  bodies,  if,,  Bt,...Bn 
(in  practice  by  the  weights  of  the  pulleys,  and  by  counter-pulling 
springs),  such  forces  as  shall  have  for  their  momenta  the  values 
(?,,  ffa  ...  (?„,  calculated  fivcu  equation  (I.I)  with  whatever  values 
seem  desirable  for  the  tensions  2\,  Tt,  ...  T3.  (In  practice,  the 
straight  parts  of  the  cords  are  to  he  approximately  vertical,  and 
the  bodies  B1t  B2,  are  to  be  each  balanced  on  its  axis  when  the 
pulleys  belonging  to  it  are  removed,  and  it  is  advisable  to  make 
the  tensions  each  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  one  of  the  pulleys 
with  its  adjustable  frame.)  The  machine  is  now  ready  for  use. 
To  use  it,  pull  the  cords  simultaneously  or  successively  till 
lengths  equal  to  et,  ea,...en  are  passed  through  the  rings  Elt 
Et,...EB,  respectively. 

The  pulls  required  to  do  this  may  be  positive  or  negative;  in 
practice,  they  will  he  infinitesimal  downward  or  upward  pressures 
applied  by  hand  to  the  stretching  weights  which  remain  per- 
manently hanging  on  the  cords. 

Observe  the  angles  through  which  the  bodies  if,,  Ba, ...  Bnaxe 
turned  by  this  given  movement  of  the  cords.  These  angles  are 
the  required  values  of  the  unknown  xit  Ka,  ...  #n,  satisfying  the 
simultaneous  equations  (I). 

The  actual  construction  of  a  practically  useful  machine  for 
calculating  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  or  more  of  unknowns  from 
the  same  number  of  li:ii>ar  cquai.i'eiJ  does  not  premise  to  be  either 
difficult  or  over-elaborate.  A  fair  approximation  having  been 
found  by  a  first  application  of  the  machine,  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  straightforward  arithmetical  work  (aided  very  ad- 
vantageously by  Crelle's  multiplication,  lab'es)  sniiiees  to  calculate 
the  residual  errors,  and  allow  the  machines  (with  the  setting  of 
the  pulleys  unchanged)  to  be  re-applied  to  calculate  the  corrections 
(which  may  be  treated  decimally,  for  convenience):  thus,  100 
times  the  amount  of  the  correction  on  each  of  the  original  un- 
knowns may  be  made  the  new  unknowns,  if  the  magnitudes  thus 
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fulling  to  be  dealt  with  are  convenient  for  the  machine.  T'nere  j^j";' 
is,  of  course,  no  limit  to  the  accuracy  l-hus  obtainable  by  succes- 
sive approximations.  The  exceeding  easiness  of  each  application 
o(  the  machine  promises  well  for  its  real  usefulness,  whether  for 
cases  in  which  a  single  application  su Sices,  or  for  others  in  which 
the  requisite  accuracy  is  reached  after  two,  three,  or  more,  of 
successive  approximations. 

The  accompanying  drawings  represent  a  machine  for  finding 
six*  unknowns  from  six  equations.  Fig,  1  represents  in  eleva- 
tion and  plan  one  of  the  six  bodies  Blt  Bs,  etc.  Fig.  2  shows  in 
elevation  and  plan  one  of  the  thirty-six  pulleys  P,  with  its 
cradle  on  geometrical  slide  (J  198).  Fig.  3  shows  in  front-ele- 
vation the  general  disposition  of  the  instrument 


Fig.  I.     One  of  the  i-'iz  movniliie  h 


*  This  number  has  been  chosen  for  tie  first  practical  machine  to  be  eon 

structal,  because  a  chief  application  of  the  machine  may  be  to  the  tinluulatiui 
of  the  corrections  on  approximate  values  already  found  of  tlie  si 
the  orbit  of  a  comet  or  asteroid. 
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Fia.  2,    One  of  the  ttnrty-six  pulleys,  P,  with  its  sliding  cradle. 


In  Fig,  3  only  one  of  the  six  cords,  and  the  sis  pulleys  over 
which  it  passes,  is  shown,  not  any  of  the  other  thirty.  The  three 
pulleys  seen  at  the  top  of  the  sketch  sire  three  out  of  eighteen 
pivoted  on  immoveable  bearings  above  the  machine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counterpoising  the  weights  of  the  pulleys  P,  with  their 
sliding  cradles.  Each  of  the  counterpoises  is  equal  to  twice  the 
weight  of  one  of  the  pulleys  P  with  its  sliding  cradle.  Thus  if 
the  bodies  B  are  balanced  on  their  knife-edges  with  each  sliding 
cradle  in  its  central  position,  they  remain  balanced  when  one 
or  all  of  the  cradles  arc  shifted  to  either  side;  and  the  tension 
of  each  of  the  thirty-six  essential  curds  is  exactly  equal  to  half 
the  weight  of  one  of  the  pulleys  with  its  adjustable  frame,  as 
specified  above  (the  dcviittioiis  from  exact  vertically  of  all  the 
tree  portions  of  the  thirty -six  essential  cords  and  the  eighteen 
counterpoising  cords  being  neglected). 
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Fig.  3.    General  disposition  of  machine. 
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III.     An  Integrating  Machine  haying  a  New  Kine- 
matic Principle*. 

The  kinematic  principle  for  integrating  ydx,  which  is  used  in 
the  instruments  •well  known  as  Moriii's  Dynamometer!  and 
Bang's  I'laniinrLci'*.  julmirabii!  as  it  is  in  many  respeds,  involves 
one  element  of  imperfection  which  cannot  but.  prevent  our  con- 
templating it  with  full  satisfaction.  This  imperfection  consists 
in  the  sliding  action  which  tin;  edge  wheel  or  roller  is  required 
to  take  in  conjunction  with,  its  rolling  action,  which  alone  is 
desirable  for  exact  communication  of  motion  from  the  disk  or 
cone  to  the  oiliro  roller. 

The  very  ingenious,  simple,  ;iin'l  practically  useful  instrument 
well  known  as  Amsler's  Polar  Planimeter,  although  different  in 
its  main  features  of:  viiineiplo  aim  mode  of  action  from  the  instru- 
ments just  referred  to,  ranks  along  with  them  in  involving  the 
like  imperfection  of  requiring  to  have  a  sidewise  sliding  action 
of  its  edge  rolling  wheel,  besides  the  desirable  rolling  action  on 
the  surface  which  imparts  to  it  its  revolving  motion — a  surface 

*  Professor  James  Thomson,  Fniceediii'js  rjtlie  Rh-i-jJ.  S-jci-jtg,  Vol.  xsiv.,  1876, 
p.  202. 

+  Instruments  of  this  kind,  and  any  other-  for  nicasuiiug  mechanical  wort, 
may  Better  in  future  be  called  Ergometors  than  Dynamometers.  The  came 
"dynamometer"  has  been  and  continues  to  be  in  common  uae  Tor  signifying 
a  spring  matniine-ul  for  measuring  force;  but  un  instrument  for  measuring 
wort,  being  distinct  in  its  nature  and  object,  ought  to  have  a  different  and  more 
suitable  designation.  The  name  ••dynamometer,"  besides,  appears  to  be  badly 
formed  from  the  Greek;  and  for  designating  an  instrument  for  mtusurenwut  of 
force,  I  would  suggest  that  the  name  may  with  advantage  00  chim.j:ed  to 
(■■  .,■.'«< mi-::  1  .'!  r.  In  re.Hpcet  to  the  raitii-  of  forniir.,-?  lsorik  in  pacli  eases,  reieif  nee 
may  bs  nmdc  to  Ourtiu-V.  Grinmnar,  l)r  Sruhu's  I''.i!;:Usli  ediuon,  §  3Si,  p.  L!L!!>. — 
J.  T„  26th  February,  1876. 

*  gang's  Planimeter  is  very  clearly  described  and  figured  in  a  paper  by  its 
inventor,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hoy  a)  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  IV. 
January  IK,  1852. 
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which  in  this  case  is  not  a  disk  or  cone,  but  is  (.lie  surfa.ee  of  the  Disk-, 
paper,  or  any  other  plane  face,  on  which  the  map  or  other  plane  Cylinder- 

VT        '  /  ,       ,    ,   -  -      ,  l!:U'S!-iltins 

diagram  to  be  evaluated  in  area  is  drawn.  Alauiiir^-. 

Professor  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  bavin"  seen  Sunn's  Planimetor 
in  tbe  Great  Exhibition  of  18")  1,  and  havir.g  become  convinced 
that  the  combination  of  slipping  and  rolling  was  a  drawback  on 
the  perfection  of  the  instrument,  began  to  search  for  some  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  motion  should  be  that  of  perfect  rolling 
in  every  action  of  tbe  instrument,  eorrespor.ding  to  that  of  com- 
bined slipping  and  rolling  in  previous  instruments,  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  a  new  form  of  planimeter  or  integrating 
machine  with  a  quite  new  and  very  bountiful  principle  of  kine- 
matic action  depending  on  the  mutual  rolling  of  two  equal 
spheres,  each  on  the  other.  He  described  this  in  a  paper  sub- 
mitted to  thi>  llijyiil  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  in  January  1855, 
which  is-  published  in  Vol.  iv.  of  the  Transact  ions  of  that  Society. 
In  that  paper  ho  also  offered  a  suggestion,  which  appears  to  be 
both  interesting  and  important,  proposing  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  conditions  of  action  by  the  mutual  Tolling  of  a  cone  and 
cylinder  with  their  axes  at  right  angles. 

The  idea  of  using  pure  rolling  instead  of  combined  rolling 
and  slipping  was  communicated  to  me  by  Prof.  Maxwell,  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  from  himself  some  particulars  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  contrivance.  Afterwards  (some  time  be- 
tween the  years  1861  and  LSiJ-1).  while  endeavouring  to  contrive 
means  for  tbe  attainment  in  meteorological  ob.se rva lories  of 
certain,  integrations  in  respect  to  the  motions  of  the  wind,  and 
also  in  endeavouring  to  devise  a  planimeter  mure  satisfactory  in 
principle  than  either  bang's  or  Anisler's  planimeter  (even  though, 
on  grounds  of  practical  simplicity  and  convenience,  unlikely  to 
turn  out  preferable  to  A.msler's  in  ordinary  ea.ses  of  taking 
areas  from  maps  or  other  diagrams,  but  something  that  I  hoped 
might  possibly  be  attainable  which,  while  having  the  merit  of 
working  by  pure  rolling  contact,  might  be  simpler  than  the 
instrument  of  Prof.  .Maxwell  ami  preferable  to  it  in  mechanism), 
I  succeeded  in  devising  for  the  desired  object  a  new  kinematic 
method,  whicli  has  ever  since  appeared  to  me  likely  sometime 
to  prove  valuable  when  occasion  for  its  employment  might  be 
found.  Now,  within  the  last  few  days,  this  principle,  on  being 
suggested  to  my  brother  as  perhaps  ea.-iable  of  being  usefully 
employed  towards  the  development  of  tide-calculating  machines 
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which  he  had  been  devising,  lias  been  found  by  him  to  be  capable 
of  being  introduced  and  combined  in  several  ways  to  produce 
important  results.  On  Ids  advice.  therefore,  I  now  offer  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  brief  description  of  the  new  principle  as  devised 
by  me. 

The  new  principle  consists  primarily  in  the  transmission  of 
motion  from  a  disk  or  cone  to  a  cylinder  by  the  intervention  of 


a  loose  ball,  widen  presses  by  its  gravity  on  th 
or  on  the  cone  and  cylinder,  as  the  case  m 
being  sufficient  to  give   the   necessary  fricti 
each  point  of  rolling  contact;   and  the  axis  . 

e  disk  and  i 
4y  be,  the 

pressure 

rf  the  disk 

and  that  of  the  cylii 
bearings  in  stationary 
axes  being  such  that 

ider  beirj 
-  framewc 
when  the 

g  both  held  fi 
■rk,  and  the  air 
disk  or  the  eor 

xed  in  pos 
rangement 
ae  and  the 

ition  by 
of  these 
cylinder 

arc  kept  steady,  or,  ; 
axes,  the  ball  can  roll 

in  other 
along  th 
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Now  for  the  integration  of  ydx:  the  distance  of  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  ball  with  the  disk  or  cone  from  the  centre  of  the 
disk  or  vertex  of  the  cone  in  the  ball's  longitudinal  motion  is 
to  represent  y,  while  the  angular  space  turned  by  the  disk  or 
cone  from  any  initial  position  represents  a;  and  then  the  angular 
space  turned  by  the  cylinder  will,  when  multiplied  by  a  suitable 
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constant  numerical  cootTieient,  express  the  integral  in  terms  of  Disk-, 
any  required  unit  for  its  evaluation,  Cylinder™ 

The  longitudinal  motion  may  be  imparted  to  the  ball  by  nWsrstor- 
having  the  framing  of  the  whole  instrument  so  placed  that  the 
lines  of  longitudinal  motion  o£  the  two  points  of  contact  and 
of  the  ball's  centre,  which  are  three  straight  lines  mutually 
parallel,  shall  be  inclined  to  the  horizontal  sufficiently  to  make 
the  ball  tend  decidedly  to  descend  along  the  line  of  its  longitu- 
dinal motion,  and  then  regulating  its  motion  by  an  abutting 
controller,  which  may  have  at  its  point  of  contact,  where  it 
presses  on  the  ball,  a  plane  face  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the 
ball's  motion.  Otherwise  tin.:  longitudinal  motion  may,  for  some 
cases,  preferably  be  imparted  to  (lie  ball  by  Laving  the  direction 
of  that  motion  horizontal,  and  having  two  controlling  flat  faces 
acting  in  close  contact  without  tightness  at  opposite  extremities 
of  the  ball's  diameter,  which  at  any  moment  is  in  the  line  of 
the  ball's  motion  or  is  parallel  io  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  ease  of  tin:  disk-,  hall-,  and 
cylinder-integrator,  no  theoretical  nor  important  practical  fault 
in  the  action  of  the  instrument  would  be  involved  in  any 
deficiency  of  perfect  exactitude  in  the  practical  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  condition  that  the  Hue  of  motion,  of  the  ball's 
point  of  contact  with  the  disk  should  pass  through  the  centre  of 
the  disk.  The  reason  of  this  will  he  obvious  enough  on  a  little 
consideration. 

The  plane  of.  the  disk  may  suitably  be  placed  inclined  to  the 
horizontal  at  some  such  angle  its  45";  and  the  accompanying 
sketch,  together  with  the  model,  which  will  be  submitted  to  tho 
Society  by  my  brother,  will  aid  towards  the  clear  understanding 
of  the  explanations  which  have  been  given. 

Jiy  brother  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  an  additional  opera- 
tion, important  lor  some  purposes,  may  be  effected  by  arranging 
that  the  machine  shall  give  a  continuous  record  of  the  growth 
of  the  integral  by  introducing  additional  mechanisms  suitable 
for  continually  describing  a  curve  sucii  that  for  each  point  of  it 
tho  abscissa  shall  represent  the  value  of  x,  and  the  ordinate 
shall  represent  the  Integra:  attained  from  a;  =  0  forward  to  that 
value  of  x.  This,  he  has  pointed  out,  may  be  effected  in  practice 
by  having  a  cylinder  axised  on  the  axis  of  the  disk,  a  roll  of 
paper  covering  this  cylinder's  surfaci'.  and  a  straight  bar  situated 
parallel  to  this  cylinder's  axis  and  resting  with  enough  of  pres- 
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sure  on  the  surface  of  the  primmy  registering  or  the  indicating 
cylinder  (the  one,  namely,  which  is  actuated  by  its  contact  with 
the  hall)  to  make  it  have  sufficient  friction*]  coherence  with  that 


surface,  and  l>y  having  this  bar  made  to  curry  a,  pencil  or  other 
tracing  point  which  will  mark  the  desired  curve  on  the  secondary 
registering  or  the  recording  cylinder.  As,  from  the  nature  of 
the  apparatus,  the  axis  of  the  disk  and  of  the  secondary  register- 
ing or  recording  cylinder  ought  to  he  steeply  inclined  to  the 
horizontal,  and  as,  therefore,  this  bar,  carrying  the  pencil,  would 
have  the  line  of  its  length  and  of  its  motion  alike  steeply  in- 
clined with  that  axis,  it  seems  that,  to  carry  out  this  idea,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  have  a  thread  attached  to  the  bar  and 
extending  off  in  the  line  of  the  bar  to  a  pulley,  passing  over  the 
pulley,  and  having  suspended  at  its  other  end  a  weight  which 
will  be  just  sufficient  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  rod,  in 
virtue  of  gravity,  to  glide  down  a'.ong  the  line  of  its  own  slope, 
so  as  to  leave  it  perfectly  free  to  be  moved  up  or  down  by  the 
frictional  coherence  between  itself  and  the  moving  surface  of  the 
indicating  cylinder  worked  directly  by  the  ball. 
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IV.    An  Instrument  for  calculating  (I  £  (a) -^  (#)(&]  , 
the  Integral  of  the  Product  of  two  given  Functions*. 

Inconsequence  of  tin;  r«si:<?nt  niec-tEn p;  of  the  British  Association  Machine  to 
at   Bristol,  I  resumed  an  attempt  to  find  an  instrument  which  integral  of 
should  supersede  the  heavy  arithmetical   labour  of  ca'culaunir  tv.'n  ii-.-li 
tliii  integrals  required   |.o  analyze  a  function  into  its  simple  liar-  tlUIJ,' 
nionjc  constituents  according  to  the  method  of  Fourier.      During 
many  years  previously  it  had  appeared  to  me  that  the  object 
ought  to  be  accomplished   by  some   simple  mechanical   means; 
but  it  was  not  until  recently  that  I  succeeded  in  devising  an 
instrument   approaching    huilieienl -y    to    simplicity   to    promise 
practically  useful  results.     Having  arrived  at  this  stage,  I  de- 
scribed   my  proposed   machine  a  few  days  ago    to    my  brother 
Professor  James  Thomson,  and  ho  described  to  me  in  return  a 
kind  of  mechanical  integrator  which  had  occurred  to  him  many 
years  ago,  but  of  which  lie  had  never  published  .a;:y  description. 
I  instantly  saw  that  it  gave  me  a  much  simpler  means  of  attain- 
ing my  special  object  than  anything  1  bad  been  able  to  think  of 
previously.     An  account  of  his  integrator  is  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  along  with  the  present  paper. 

To  calculate  /<£(#)  iji(x)d%,  the  rotating  disk  is  to  he  displaced 
from  a  zero  or  initial  position  through  an  angle  equal  to 
f*<f,{x)<te, 

while  the  rolling  globe  is  moved  so  as  always  to  be  at  a  distance 

from  its  zero  position  equal  loi/.'(<;).    This  bcir.^dorio,  the  cylinder 

obviously  turns  through  an  angle  equal  to  I   <f>(x)ij>(x)do:,  and 
thus  solves  the  problem. 

One  way  of  giving  tin:  required  motions  to   the  rotating  disk 
and  rolEng  globe  is  as  follows : — 

*  Sir  W,  Thomson,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  \xiv. ,  1876,  p.  266. 
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Maeliineto  On  two  pi.e;es  of  paper-  draw  the  curves 

Integral  ol  f* 

tvE^Func'  y=\Hx)dx>  andy  =  i/r(;e). 

Attach  these  pieces  (if  paper  to  the  circumference  of  two  cir- 
cular cylinders,  or  to  different  parts  of  the  circumference  of  one 
cylinder,  with  the  axis  of  x  in  each  in  the  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  Let  the  two  cylinders  (if  there  are 
two)  bo  geared  together  so  as  tliat  their  c  iron  inferences  shall 
move  with  equal  velocities.  Attached  to  the  framework  let 
there  be,  close  to  the  circumference  of  each  cylinder,  a  slide  or 
^uide-rod  to  guide  a  moveable  point,  moved  by  the  hand  of  an 
operator,  so  as  always  to  touch  the  curve  on  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  while  the  two  cylinders  are  moved  round. 

Two  operators  will  be  required,  as  one  operator  could  not 
move  the  two  points  no  as  to  fulfil  this  condition — at  all  events 
unless  the  motion  were  very  slow.  One  of  these  points,  by 
proper  mechanism,  ^ivos  an  angubir  motion  to  the  robH.rng  disk 
equal  to  its  own  linear  motion,  the  other  gives  a  linear  motion 
equal  to  its  own  to  the  centre  of  the  rolling  glebe. 

The  machine  thus  described  is  immediately  applicable  to 
calculate  the  values  Hs,  l/s,  1I3,  etc.  of  the  harmonic  constituents 
of  a  function  tji (x)  in  the  splendid  genend Nation  of  Fourier's 
simple  harmonic  analysis,  which  he  initiated  himself  in  his 
solutions  for  the  conduction  of  heat  in  the  sphere  and  the 
cylinder,  and  which  was  worked  out  so  ably  and  beautifully  by 
Poisson*,  and  by  Sturm  and  Liouville  in  their  memorable 
papers  on  this  subject  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Liouville's 
Journal  da  Math&matiques.      Thus  if 


d,  (x)  =  H ,  4>t  (x)  +  Hafa  (x)  +  Hjfi,  (x)  +  etc. 
be  the  expression   for:  an  arbitrary  function  ij/x,  in  terms  of  the 
generalized  harmonic  functions!   <!>,(■''),  ^{x'j,   <f>.d{x),   etc.,  these 
functions  being  such  that 

f  j>l{x)<f>1(x)dx  =  Q,   J  <f>l(x)>l>a(x)dx  =  0,    /"^(a:)^3(x)  =  0,etc,, 

*  His  general  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  the  roots  of  trail scendenta] 

fifiuulioiis  uHseiitial  to  JVijs  niidysis  (an  (.'scouiiirij-'Iy  important  step  in  advance 
from  .l-Vmi'iiiy's  iHi.iir.ioi:),  vdndi  he  first  gave  in  the  liullatin  de.  In-  SuciCtc 
Pkihwutliique  for  1828,  is  reproduced  in  hia  Theoric  Mathimatique  de  la 
Chalcur,  §  90. 
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j[{+,  (■))■<&    ' 

Jt  {<h  <•))■<&  ' 


i '-■.'■ i  if 

I'Vii  I'll:,..-- 


In  tho  physical  applications  of  this  theory  the  integrals 
which  constitute  the  denominators  of  {.lie  formulas  for  Ultlf2,  ete. 
are  always  to  be  evaluated  in  finite  terms  by  an  extension  of 
Fourier's  formula,  for  the  I  vu?  dx  of  his  problem  of  the  cylinder* 
made  by  Sturm  in  equation  (10).  S  iv.  of  his  Mc moire  sur  une 
(Ham!  iV  Equations  <>■  dij/hr  iias  pariulk^  in  Liouville's  Journal, 
Vol.  i.  (1836).  The  integrals  in  the  numerators  are  calculated 
with  great  ease  by  aid  of  the  machine  worked  in  the  manner 
described  above. 

Tin?  great  practical  use  of  this  saacame  "111  1il>  to  perform 
the  simple  harmonic  Fourier-analysis  for  tidal,  meteorological, 
and  perhaps  oven  astronomical,  observations.  It  is  the  case  in 
which 

+  (■)="(«"); 

and  the  integration  is  performed  through  a  range  equal  to  — 

(i  any  integer)  that  gives  this  application.  In  this  case  the 
addition  of  a  simple  crank  mechanism,  to  give  a  simple  harmonic 

angular  motion  to  the  rotating  disk  in  the  proper  period  —  , 

when  the  cylinder  l>e;irin.<»  the  <.-\:fvc.  y  $(x)  moves  uniformly, 
supersedes  the  necessity  for  a  cylinder  with  the  curve  y  =  $(x) 
traced  on  it,  and  an  operator   keeping   a   point  always  on   this 

cui-vo  in  iho  manner  iloscribeil  a  hove.      Thus  one  onei  al  ce-  will  be 

enough  to  carry  on  the  process;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  tidal  harmonic  analysis  he  will  be  able  in  an 

*  Fourier's  TUarie  Amtyttgu*  de  la  Ckaleur,  §  319,  p.  391  (Paris,  1822). 
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Machine  to  hour  or  two  to  find  by  aid  of  the  machine  any  one  of  the  simple 

intenrafof  harmonic  elements  of  a  year's  tides  recorded  in  curves  in  the 

t'l-l"  Kuii '■'■  usual  manner  by  an  ordinaiy  tide-gauge — a  result  which  hitherto 

tiona-  has  required  .not  toss  L. 1 1 ; i :  1  twenty  Injurs  of  calculation    by  skilled 

arithmeticians.  I  believe  this  instrument  will  he  of  great  value 
also  in  determining  I. lie  diurnal,  semi-diurnal,  ter-diurnal,  and 
quarter-diurnal  constituents  of  thedaily  variations  of  temperature, 
barometric  pressure,  east  and  west  components  of  the  velocity  of 
the  -tvind,  north  and  south  components  of  the  same  ;  also  of  the 
three  components  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force  ;  also  of  the 
electric  potential  of  the  air  at  the  point  where  the  stream  of 
water  breaks  into  drops  in  atmospheric  electrometers,  and  of 
other  subjects  of  ordinary  meteorological  or  magnetic  observa- 
tions ;  also  to  estimate  precisely  the  variation  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  in  the  eleven  years  sun  snot  period,  and  of  sun-spots 
themselves  in  this  period;  also  to  disprove  (or  prove,  as  the  case 
may  he)  supposed  relations;  between  sun-spots  and  planetary 
positions  and  conjunctions;  also  to  investigate  lunar  influence 
on  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  on  the  components  of  the 
terrestrial  magnetic  force,  and  to  find  if  lunar  influence  is 
sensible  on  any  other  mctiairologieal  phenomena — and  if  so,  to 
determine  precisely  its  character  and  amount. 

From  the  description  given  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mechanism  required  for  the  instrument  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
easy.  Its  accuracy  will  depend  essentially  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
circular  cylinder,  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  plane  of  the  rotating 
disk  used  in  it.  For  each  of  the  three  surfaces  a  much  less 
elaborate  application  of  the  method  of  scraping  than  that  by 
which  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  has  given  a  true  plane  with  such 
marvellous  accuracy  will  no  doubt  suffice  for  the  practical  re- 
quirements of  the  instrument  now  proposed. 
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V.  Mechanical  Integration  of  Linear  Differed - 
t[al  Equations  op  the  Second  Order  with  Variable 
Coefficients*. 

Every  linear  uiireveH.ia!  equation  oi'  the  second  order  may,  as  Mfrhnn™! 
is  known,  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  Linear 

Irir.r.Li.ti 

Ul-\  =  *  a)     5KSST 

tlAj'  dx)  l   ''       Order. 

where  P  is  any  given  function  of  x. 

On  account  of  the  great,  importance  of  this  equation  in 
mathematical  physics  (vibrations  of  a  non-uniform  stretched 
cord,  of  a  hanging  chain,  of  water  in  a  canal  of  non-uniform 
breadth  and  depth,  of  air  in  a  pipe  of  non  uniform  sectional  area, 
conduction  of  heat  along  a  bar  of  non-uniform  section  or  non- 
uniform conductivity,  Lan'aco's  differential  equation  of  the  tides, 
etc  etc.),  I  have  long  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  means  of  facilitat- 
ing its  practical  solution. 

Methods  of  calculation  such  as  those  used  by  Laplace  him- 
self are  exceedingly-  valuable,  but  are  very  laborious,  too 
laborious  unless  a  serious  object  in  to  bo  attained  by  calculating 
out  results  with  minute  accuracy.  A  ready  means  of  obtaining 
approximate  results  which  shall  show  the  general  character  of 
the  solutions,  such  as  those  so  well  winked  out  by  Sturmt,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  desideratum.  Therefore  I  have  made 
many  attempts  to  plan  a  mechanical  integrator  which  should 
give  solutions  by  successive  approximations.  This  is  clearly  done 
now,  when  we  have  the  instrument  for  calculating  j<f>  (x)  ifr  (x)  dx, 
founded  on  my  brother's  disk-,  globe-,  and  cylinder-integrator, 
and  described  in  a  previous  communication  to  the  Royal  Society ; 
lor  it  is  easily  provedj  that  if 

'  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xuv.,  1876,  p.  263. 

t  M'niuin:  sin-  l<w  Equations  diffirentielles  linlaires  du  second  ordre,  Liouvilld'a 
Journal,  Vol.  i,  1836. 

J  Cambridge  Senate-House  Examination,  Thursday  afternoon,  January  22nd, 
1874. 

VOL.  I.  32 
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ua=f'p(C-  f\dx\d 


where  w,  is  any  function  of  x,  to  begin  with,  as  for  example 
^  —  x;  then  ua,  wa,  etc.  are  successive  approximations  converg- 
ing to  that  one  of  the  solutions  of  (1)  which  vanishes  when  2  =  0. 

Now  let  my  brother's  integrator  ho  applied  toil  ml  0  -  I  ufdx, 
and  let  its  result  feed,  as  it  were,  continuously  a  second  machine, 
which  shall  find  the  integral  of  the  product  of  its  result  into 
1'dx.  The  second  machine  will  give  out  continuously  the  value 
of  u2.  Use  again  the  same  process  with  u3  instead  of  «„  and 
then  m3,  and  so  on. 

After  thus  altering,  as  it  were,  m,  into  w,  by  passing  it  through 
the  machine,  then  ua  into  us  by  a  second  passago  through  the 
machine,  and  so  on,  the  thing  will,  as  it  were,  become  refined 
into  a  solution  which  will  be  wore  and  more  nearly  rigorously 
correct  the  oft euev  wc  pass  it:  through  the  machine.  If  uM  does 
injl.  sensibly  dill  or  from  ■?'.,  then  each   is  sensibly  a  solution. 

So  far  I  had  gone  and  was  satisfied,  feeling  1  had  done  what 
I  wished  to  do  for  many  years.  But  then  cawe  a  pleasing 
surprise.  Compel  agreement  between  the  function  fed  into  the 
double  machine  and  that-  given  out  by  it.  This  is  to  he  done  by 
establishing  u  connexion  which  shall  cause  the  motion  of  the 
centre  of  the  globe  of  the  first  integrator  of  the  double  machine 
to  he  the  same  as  that  of  the  surface  of  the  second  integrator's 
cylinder.  The  motion  of  each  will  thus  lie  necessarily  a  solution 
of  (1).  Thus  I  was  led  to  a  conclusion  which  was  quite  unex- 
pected ;  and  it  seems  to  me  very  remarkable  that  the  general 
differential  equation  of  the  second  order  with  variable  coefficients 
may  be  rigorously,  continuously,  .mo  in  ;l  single  process  solved 
by  a  machine. 

Take  up  the  whole:  matter  ab  initio  :  here  it  is.  Take  two  of 
my  brother's  disk-,  globe-,  and  cylinder-integrators,  and  connect 
the  fork  which  guides  the  motion  of  the  globe  of  each  of  the 
intcgra. tors,  by  proper  mechanical  means,  with  the  circumference 
of  the  other  integrator's  cylinder.  Then  move  one  integrator's 
disk  through   an  angle  ==  x,  and  simultaneously  move  the  other 
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integrator's    disk    through  an   angle   always  =  I    Pdx,   a   given  In 
■"  Bi 

function  of    x.     Hie    circumference   of    the    second    integrator's  Kt 
cylinder  and  the  centre  of  the  first  integrator's  globe  move  each  Oi 
of  them  through  a  space    which  satisfies  tho  differential  equa- 
tion (1). 

To  prove  this,  let  at  any  time  r/t,  tjs  be  tli«i  displacements  of 
the  centres  of  the  two  globes  from  the  axial  lines  of  the  disks; 
and  let  dx,l'dx  lie  Intiiiitesimal  angles  tinned  through  by  the  two 
disks.  The  infinitesimal  motions  produced  in  tlie  circumferences 
of  two  cylinders  will  be 

g,dx  and  g^Pdx. 
But  the  connexions  pull  the  second  and  first  globes  through  Spaces 
respectively  equal  to  those  niov^iL  through  by  the  circumferences 
of  the  first  and  second  cylinders.      Hence 

n^Ix  -(■','/.:,    a.nd    tj^l'dx-  i/;/| ; 
and  eliminating  g$ 

d  t\  dg\_ 
dx\P  dx)~ffl' 
which   shows  that  gl  put  for  u  satisfies  the  differential  equa- 
tion (1). 

The  machine  gives  the  complete  integral  of  the  equation  with 
its  two  arbitrary  constants.  For,  for  any  particular  value  of  x, 
give  arbitrary  values  (?,,  Ga.  [That  is  to  say  mechanically;  dis- 
connect the  forks  from  the .  eyliiuh  is,  hI.li  f.'L.  the  forks  till  the  globes' 
centres  are  at  distances  (?,,  G2  from  the  axial  lines,  then  connect, 
and  move  the  machine.] 

We  have  for  this  value  of  x, 

g =&„  KaA  =  G,P; 

31        ■'  ate        ' 

that  isj  we  secure  arbitrary  values  for  g1  and  -^J  by  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  the  two  initial  positions  Glt  Gt  of  the  globes. 
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VI.  Mechanical  Integration  of  the  general  Linear 
Differential  Equation  of  any  Order  with  Variable 
Coefficients* 

1  Take  any  number  i  of  jny  brother'*  disk  ,  globe-,  find  eylindor- 

integratovs,    and   make   an   integrating   chain   of  them   thus: — 
1  Connect  the  cylinder  of  the  first  so  as  to  give  a  motion  equal  to 

its  ownt  to  the  fork  of  the  second.  Similarly  connect  the 
cylinder  of  the  second  with  the  fork  of  the  third,  and  so  on. 
Let  git  gt,  g.a,  up  to?,,  be  the  positions  J  of  the  globes  at  any  time. 
Let  infinitesimal  motions  l\dx,  1'jh;,  l\dx,  ...  be  given  simul- 
taneously to  all  the  disks  (di;  denoting  an  infinitesimal  motion  of 
some  part  of  the  mechanism  whose  displacement  it  is  convenient 
to  take  as  independent  variable).  The  motions  (dx^,  dit^,  ...  dx^ 
of  the  cylinders  thus  produced  are 

dxx  =  gtP  dx,  dtca  =  gtPadx,  ...dni  =  glPldx (1). 

But,  by  the  connexions  between  the  cylinders  und  forks  ■which 
move  the  globes,  dxt  -  rf;/.,,  dx.,=  dg.:,  ...  </k:_i  -  dg.;  and  there- 
fore 

dgt  =  glP1dx,  dga=gtPMdx,  ...  dgt=gi_lPl_ldx\ 
and         dxl=giPldx,  dxi  =  g1P1dx,  ...  dni=glPidtD.      )'" 
Hence 

=  *  £.  1  ^        1     d    1  d«, 

<J'     FidasPtdx   "  P,_,  dxP,dx ^  '' 

Suppose,  now,  tor  l.ho  moment  that,  we  couple  the  last  cylinder 
with  the  first  fork,  so  that  their  motions  shall  be  equal — that  is 
to  say,  k,-;^.  Then,  putting  v,  to  denote  th»  common  value  of 
thesu  variables,  we  have 

U  =  P,  dxP.dx   "P.  .  dxPtdx" 


(2). 


,.{4), 


*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  I'rwci-dinTi  r.(  the  Rc.ij.il  Sarut'j,  Vi.l,  xsiv.,  1876,  p.  271. 
+  For  brevity,  the  motion  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  is  called  the 
cylindar'H  motion. 

t  For  brevity,  the  term  "  position"  of  any  one  of  the  glubes  is  used  to  denote 

its  distance,  pc-iLivo  or  ntgiilivc,  from  the  axial  line  of  the  rotating  disk  on 
which  it  presses. 
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Thus  an  endless  chain  or  cycle  of  integrators  with  disEs  moved  Mechanical 
as  specified  above  gives  to  each  fork  a  motion  fulfilling  a  dif-  0" Genera™ 
ferential  equation,  which  for  the  ease  of  the  fork  of  the  zth  inte-  jiiffewntiai 
grator  is  equation  (4).  The  differential  equations  of  (.lie  displace-  An j  Order!' 
ments  of  the  second  fork,  third  fork,  ...  (i—  l)th  fork  may  of 
course  be  written  out  by  inspection  from  equation  (4). 

This  seems  to  mo  an  exceeding:!'  interesting  result;  but 
though  Plt  Ps,  P3,  ...  l\  may  be  any  given  functions  whatever  of 
x,  the  differential  equations  so  solved  by  the  simple  cycle  of  inte- 
grators cannot^  except  for  the  case  of  i  =•  2,  be  regarded  as  the 
general  linear  equation  of  the  order  i.  because,  so  far  as  I  know, 
it  has  not  been  proved  for  any  value  of  i  greater  than  2  that  the 
general  equation,  which  in  its  usual  form  is  as  follows, 

»£♦*£♦•••«£—• <5), 

can  be  reduced  to  the  form  (4).  The  general  equation  of  the 
form  (5),  where  Qlf  Qs,  ...  Q,  are  any  given  forms  of  x,  may  be 
integrated  mechanically  by  a  chain  of  connected  integrators 
thus  :— 

.First  take  an  open  chain  of  i  simple  integrators  as  described 
above,  and  simplify  the  movement  by  taking 

Pl  =  P,  =  P1=-=Pt=h 

so  that  the  speeds  of  all  this  disks  arc  cnual,  and  dx  denotes  an 
iniiniti'simal  angular  motion  of  each.     Then  by  (:!)  wo  have 


,' («)■ 


Now  establish  connexions  between  the  i  forks  and  the  ith 
cylinder,  so  that 

Qj,  +Q&  +  ■■.  +  Q_1ft-i  +  ftfc=* i7)- 

Putting  in  this  for  y,,  ;/s,  etc,  their  values,  by  ((>),  we  find  an 
equation  the  same  as  (5),  except  that  k,  appears  instead  of  to. 
Hence  the  mechanism,  when  moved  so  as  to  fulfil  the  condition 
(7),  performs  by  the  motion  of  its  last  cylinder  an  integration  of 
the  equation  (5).  This  mechanical  sulution  is  complete;  for  we 
may  give  arbitrarily  any  initial  values  to  k„  g0  </,_,,  ...  ga,  gti 
that  is  to  say,  to 

dit,    drn        d'~'u 
'   dx'  ibf'  '"  dx'~{ ' 
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[VI. 
.-  thus 


Until  it  is  desired  actually  to  construct  a  machiii 
integrating  differential  equations  of  the  third  or  any  higher 
order,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  plans  for  the 
mechanical  fulfilment  of  condition  (7);  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  it  can  be  fulfilled  by  pure  mfidiiiniiiia  working  continuously 
in  connexion  with  the  rotating  disks  of  the  train  of  integrators. 


Mechanic*! 


Addendum. 
The  integrator  may  be  applied  to  integrate  any  differential 
equation  of  any  order.     Let  there  be  i  simple  integrators;   let 
°\i  <?,,  k,  be  the  displacements  of  disk,  ;;.lubc,  and  cylinder  of  the 
first,  and  so  for  the  others.     We  have 


Now  by  proper  mechanism  establish  such  relations  between 


v„...)  =  0, 


/■"(*., ?„«„<e„...)-0 

(2i  —  1  relations). 

This  will  leave  just  one  degree  of  freedom;  and  thus  we  have 
2s  - 1  simultaneous  equations  solved.  As  one  particular  case 
of  relations  take 

xx = x .=  ...  (i  —  1  relations), 
and  !/}  =  Ki>    9i  =  K,i    etc  (i'-l  relations); 

so  that 

= £*         =  dl~J*< 

1      daf  '  *      da}'1  ' 

Thus  one  relation  is  still  available.      Let  it  be 

Thus  the  machine  solves  the  differential  equation 

^£.£S.  ■■■£•)-•  (p-*.*.^ 

Or  again,  take  2i  double  i^te^Mitois.  Let  the  disks  of  all  be 
connected  so  as  to  move  with  the  same  speed,  and  let  t  be  the 
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displacement  of  any  one  of  them  from  .any  particular  position.  Mechanical 

J  literal;..,]] 

,,,,,,         „  ,,      „  „  Differential 

X!  V'  X<  V  >  *  )  ^  ,—*"      ,  Y      '  Equation  of 

be  the  displacements   of   the  second    cylinders   of   the    several 

double  integrators.      Then  (the  seeond  ;dubi  ■-liram  e  of  each  being 

connected   to   its  first  cylinder)   the  displacements  of  the  first 

ji'lul  .■('■-t'rsimea  will  be 

d'x     d'y     riV     d'y' 

dF'    W    rf?'   ~W' 

Let  now  X,  Y,  X',  Y',  etc.  be  each  a  given  function  of 

x,  y,  x',  y',  x",  etc. 

By  proper  mechanism  make  the  first  globe  of  the  first  double 

integrator-frame  move  so  that  its  di^ilaeeniLiiil  shall  be  equal  to 

X,  and  so  on.     The  machine  then  selves  the  equations 

<Fx  dsy  d*x 

— s~X,   ~  =  Y,     -r-r  =  A  .etc, 

dt'        '    dt!        '    dt" 


For 

cxiai:pk' 

,  let 

X 

.(*■- 

-«)/««■■ 

-■)' 

'+(?'- 

-»)') 

*(*». 

-0/K*" 

-". 

)"+y 

'-»)*! 

+ 

X'  —  etc.,   l"  =  etc., 

whore/denotes  any  fuiictiori. 

Construct  in  (fnc'.iunli'SN)  nieel  the  surface  whose  equation  is 

»-f/(? +1') 

(and  repetitions  of  it,  for  practical  convenience,  though  one 
theoretically  suffices).  By  aid  of  it  (used  as  if  it  were  a  cam,  but 
for  two  independent  variables)  arrange  that  one  moving  auxiliary 
piece  (an  ^-auxiliary  I  shall  call  it),  capable  of  moving  to  and 
fro  in  a  straight  line,  shall  have  displacement  always  equal  to 

(*•-*)/'{(*'-*)'  +  (!/'-!<)'). 
that  another   (a   (/-auxiliary)  shall   have   displacement  always 


iid  U> 


w-v)f[v-«r+v-vn 
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that  another  (an  ai-auxiliri-vy)  shall  have  displacement  equal  to 

Then  connect  the  first  globe -frame  of  the  first  double  integra- 
tor, so  that  its  displacement  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

displacement;,  of  tin;  a-auxiliaries;   that  is  to  say,  to 

K -•)/((*-■>■+ tf-yr) 

This  may  be  done  by  a  cord  passing  over  pulleys  attached  to 
the  cc-auxiliaries,  with  one  end  of  it  fixed  and  the  other  attached 
to  the  globe-frame  (as  in  my  tide-predicting  machine,  or  in 

\\  noatstones  alphabetic  i.ele!:ra|!:i.-.-,c::diug  instrument). 

Then,  to  begin  with,  -adjust  the  second  globe-frames  and  the 
second  cylinders  t.o  have  their  displacements  ecjual  to  the  initial 
velocity-component;;  and  initial  coordinates  of  i  particles  free 
to  move  in  one  plane.  Turn  the  machine,  and  the  positions  of 
the  particles  at  time  t  are  shown  by  the  second  cylinders  of  the 
several  double  integrators,  supposing  them  to  be  free  partioles 
attracting  or  repelling  one  another  with  forces  varying  according 
to  any  function  of  the  distance. 

The  same  may  clearly  be  done  for  particles  moving  in  three 
dimensions  of  space,  since  the  components  of  force  on  each  may 
be  mechanically  constructed  by  aid  of  ;i  cam  surface  whose  equa- 

and  taking  -i\  for  the  distance  between  any  two  particles,  and 

or  =tf-y 

Thus  we  have  a  complete  mechanical  integration  of  the  pro- 
blem of  finding  the  free  motions  of  any  number  of  mutually 
influencing  particles,  not  restricted  by  any  of  the  approximate 
suppositious  which  the  analytical  treatment  of  the  lunar  and 
planetary  theories  requires. 
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VII.    Harmonic  Analyzer*. 

This  is  a  realization  of  an  instrument  designed  rudimentarily  Hi 


a  the  author';*  communication  to  the  "Royal  Society  ("Proceed- 
ings," February  3rd,  187f>),  entitled  "On  an.  Instrument  for 
Calculating  (f<j>  (x)  iji  (x)  dx),  the  Integral  of  the  Product  of  two 
given  Functions." 

It  consists  of  five  disk-,  globe-,  and  cylinder  integrators  of  the 
kind  described  in  Professor  James  Thomson's  paper  "  On  an 
Integrating  Machine  having  a.  new  Kinematic  Principle,"  of  the 
same  date,  and  represented  in  the  woodcuts  of  Appendix  E',  in. 

The  five  disks  are  all  in  one  plane,  and  their  centres  in  one 
line.  The  axes  of  the  cylinders  are  all  in  a  line  parallel  to  it. 
The  diameters  of  the  five  cylinders  are  all  equal,  so  are  tliose  of 
the  globes;  hence  the  centres  of  the  globes  are  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  centres  of  (lie  disks,  and  to  the  line  of  the  axes 
of  the  cylinders. 

One  long  wooden  rod,  properly  supported  and  guided,  and 
worked  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  carries  live  forks  to  move  the  five 
globes  and  a  pointer  to  trace  the  curve  on  the  paper  cylinder. 
The  shaft  of  the  paper  cylinder  carrier  at  its  two  ends  cranks  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  ;  arid  a  toothed  wheel  which  turns  a 
parallel  shaft,  and  a  third  shaft  in  line  with  the  firet,  by  means 
of  three  other  toothed  wheels.  This  third  shaft  carries  at  its 
two  ends  two  cranks  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

Another  toothed  wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  paper  drum  turns 
another  parallel  slut  It,  which,  by  a  slightly  oblique  toothed  wheel 
working  on  a  crown  wheel  with  slightly  oblique  teeth,  turns 
one  of  the  five  disks  uniformly  (supposing  to  avoid  circumlocu- 
tion the  paper  drum  to  be  turning  uniformly).  The  cylinder  of 
the  integrator,  of  which  this  one  is  the  disk,  gives  the  continu- 
ously growing  value  of  [ydx. 

Each  of  the  four  cranks  gives  a  simple  harmonic  angular 
motion  to  one  of  the  other  four  disks  by  means  of  a  slide  and 
crosshead,  carrying  a  rack  which  works  a  sector  attached  to  the 
disk.      Hence,  the  cylinders   moved    by  the  disks,  driven  by  the 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Suciety,  Vol.  ixvii.,  1878,  p.371. 


A'';il;!:r 
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first  mentioned  pair  of  cranks,  give  the  continuously  growing 

VI.iUlL'S  of 

f          2w,  ,   t      .     Iwx  , 

lycos dx,  and  \y sin  —  dx; 

where  c  denotes  the  circumference  of  the  paper  drum:  and  the 
two  remaining  cylinders  give 

f  277^  ,  f     .     2™z 

lycos—   -  dx,  and  \y  sin — —  dx; 

where  <o  denotes  the  angular  velocity  of  the  shaft  carrying  the 

second  pair  of  shafts,  that  of  (lie  first  being  unity. 

The  machine,  with  the  toothed  wheels  actually  mounted  on  it 
when  shown  to  the  Ko\al  Society,  gave  m  -2,  and  was  therefore 
adopted  for  the  meteorological  application.  By  removal  of  two 
o£  the  wheels  and  substitution  of  two  others,  which  were  laid  on 
39  x 109^ 
S  40x110 

(according  to  factors  found  by  Mr  E.  Roberts,  and  supplied  by 
him  to  the  author,  for  the  ratio  of  the  mean  lunar  to  the  mean 
solar  periods  relatively  to  the  earth's  rotation).  Thus,  the  same 
machine  can  serve  for  analyzing  out  simultaneously  the  mean 
lunar  and  mean  solar  scnii-diuntal  tides  from  a  tide-gauge  curve. 
But  the  dimensions  of  the  actual  machine  do  not  allow  range 
enough  of  motion  for  the  majority  of  tide-gauge  curves,  and  they 
are  perfectly  sufficient  and  suitable  for  meteorological  work.  The 
machine,  with  the  train  giving  ui—  2,  is  therefore  handed  over  to 
the  Meteorological  Office  to  be  brought  immediately  into  prac- 
tical work  by  Mr  Scott  (as  soon  as  a  brass  cylinder  of  proper 
diameter  to  suit  this  'l\h  length  of  his  curves  is  substituted  for 
the  wooden  model  cylinder  in  the  machine  as  shown  to  the 
Royal  Society) :  and  the  construction  of  a  new  machine  for  the 
tidal  analysis,  to  have  eleven  disk-,  jilobe-.  and  cylinder-integrators 
in  line,  and  four  crank  shafts  having  their  axes  in  line  with  the 
paper  drum,  according  to  the  preceding  description,  in  proper 
periods  to  analyse  a  tide  carve  by  one  process  for  mean  level,  and 
for  the  two  comyionents  of  each  of  the  five  chief  tidal  con- 
stituents— that  is  to  say, 

eeth  in  the  two  pairs  of  wheels  constimii:ig  ll;o 
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(5)      , 
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a  solar  semi-diurnal ;  Tidal 

mar  Analjar. 

mar  quarter- diurnal,  shallow- water  tide ; 
mar  declinationa!  diurnal ; 

mi-soLir  declinationa!  diurnal ; 
ately  commenced.     It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be 
need  to  apply  for  any  addition  to  the  grant 
e  Royal  Society  for  harmonic  analyzers. 
(.'or,  u  tortoises  iint  »p!)!itsl  t.o  the  crank  shafts  to  fulfil   the  con- 
dition that  gravity  on  cranks.  lhuI   sliding  pieces,  and  sectors,  ia 
in  equilibrium.     Error  from  "  back  lash"  or  "  lost  time"  is  thus 
prevented  simply  by  frictioiinl   resistance  against-  the  rotation  of 
the  uniformly  rotating  disk  and  of  the  tertiary  shafts,  and  by 
the  weights  of  the  sectors  attached  to  the  oscillating  disks. 

Addition,    April,    1879.     The  machine  promised  in  the  pre- 
ceding paper  has  now  been  completed  with  one  important  modi- 
fication:— T wo  of  the  eleven  constituent,  integrators,  instead  of 
being  devoted,  as  proposed,  in  No.  3   of  the  preceding  schedule, 
to  evaluate   the    lunar   quarter-diurnal  shallow-water   tide,    are 
arranged  to  evaluate   the  solar  declinational  diurnal  tide,  this 
being  a  constituent  of  great  practical  importance  in  all  other 
seas  than  tbe  North  Atlantic,  and  of  very  great  scientific  interest. 
For  the  evaluation  of   quarter-diurnal  tides,  whether  lunar  or 
solar,  and  of  semi  diurnal  tides  of  periods  the  halves  of  those  of 
the  diurnal  tides,  that  is  to  say  of  all  tidal  constituents  whose 
periods  are  the  halves  of  those,  of  the  five  main  constituents  for 
which  the  machine  is  primarily  designed,  an  extra  paper-cylinder, 
of  half  the  diameter  of  the  one  used  in  the  primary  application 
of  the  machine,  is  constructed.      By  putting  in  this  secondary  Secondary, 
cylinder  and  repassing   the  tidal  curve  through  the  machine  the  quaternary, 
secondary  tidal    constituents    (corresponding  to   the  first  "over-  Liiii;tomi!n- 
tones"  or  secondary  harmonic  constituents  of  musical   sounds)  s>:V,ii>»- 
are  to  be  evaluated.     Similarly  tertiary,  quaternary,  etc.  tides 
(corresponding  to  the  second  and  higher  overtones  in  music-id  n^iin^u^ 
sounds;  may  be  evaluated  by  passing  the  curve  over  cylinders  of  overtonei. 
one-third  and  of  smaller  sub-multiples  of  the   diameter  of  the 
primary  cylinder.     These  secondary  and  tertiary  tidal  consti- 
tuents are  only  perceptible  at  places  where  the  rise  and  fall  is 
influenced  by  a  large  area  of  sea,  or  a  considerable  length  of 
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channel  through  which  the  whole  amount  of  the  rise  and  fall  is 
notable  in  proportion  to  the  menn  depth.  They  are  very  percep- 
tible at  almost  ull  commiTcia.]  ports,  except  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  them  are  due  such  curious  and  practically  important 
tidal  characteristics  as  the  double  high  waters  at  Southampton 
and  in  the  Solent  and  on  the  south  coast  of  England  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  Portland,  and  the  protracted  duration  of  high 
water  at  Havre. 


end  of  tart  i 
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THE    HOLY    BIBLE. 

N.B.     The  Pearl  16/1/e/. ,  the  Ruby   \bmo..  and  the  Minion  Svo.,  are 
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THE   PARALLEL   BIBLE. 

Being  the  Authorised  Version  arranged  in  Parallel  columns  with 

the  Revised  Version. 

9.     Minion  type,  Crown  4to.  prices  from    £1.  6j, 
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THE    REVISED   VERSION    OF 

THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 
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1.  Nonpareil  type,  321110.  prices  from      -/6 

2.  Brevier  type,  i6mo.  do.  1/- 

3.  Long  Primer  type,  8vo.  do.  1/6 

LIBRARY   EDITIONS. 

4.  Pica  type,  Demy  8vo.  prices  from     8/- 

5,  Pica  type,  Royal  8vo.  do.  12/6 

THE    PARALLEL    NEW    TESTAMENT. 
Giving  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  side  by  side. 

6.  Pearl  type,  i6mo.  (Pocket  Edition)  prices  from     1/6 

7.  Minion  type,  gvo.  do.  4/6 

8.  Long  Primer  type,  4to.  do.  7/6 

STUDENT'S   LARGE  PAPER  EDITION. 

9.     Minion  type,  Crown  4to.  prices  from      10/6 

All  Editions  of  the  Parallel  New  Testament  correspond  page  for1 
page  with  each  other1. 

THE  PARALLEL  NEW  TESTAMENT,  Greek  and 
English.  The  Greek  Text  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  printed  on  alternate  pages  with  the  English 
['anillel  Minion  Edition  of  the  Revised  Version. 

Minion  type,  Crown  8vo.  prices  from     12/6 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK,  according  to 
the  Text  followed  in  the  Authorised  Version  with  the  variations 
adopted  in  the  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  A. 
Scrivener,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo.  prices  from     6/- 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  &c. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE  of  the  Au- 
thorized English  Version,  with  the  Text  Revised  by  a  Collation  of  its 
Early  and  other  Principal  Editions,  the  Use  of  the  Italic  Type  made 
uniform,  the  Marginal  References  remodelled,  and  a  Critical  Intro- 
duction prefixed,  by  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  Codex  Augicnsis,  &c,  and  one  of  the  Revisers 
of  the  Authorized  Version.     Crown  4to.  gilt.     211, 


larlv  sjraleful   l>   the    Canih-ridse    University 

may  now  be  added  Dr  Sc  riven  or,"  vc.l  !■- n- ■■.--■  1 . 

Press!  (or  Laving  produced,  with  the  able  as- 
sistance   of    Dr    Scme:i  =  r:   .1   con:c,cle    crural 

iji-hisl.ihvu.si,,  .he  cause  of  the  Greek  Testa- 

■  ..    !■    ■!    '.   ■. Ii'   «■■!.: 

Svmlics  of  lhe   Cambridge   Uu.versity   Press, 

of  Lhe  Editor,  'would  have  been  executed  long 

an  edition  of  the   English  Bible,  according  to 

ago  had  this  version  been  notbiug  more  than 
the  greatest  and  best  known  of   English  clas- 

the text  of  ifiir.  rf.'ihK  by  acce.parlsai:  w.-.l: 

later  issnes  on  principles  stated  by  him  in  his 

sics.'     Falling  at  a  Lime  wImiti  the  formal  r,:vi- 

Introduction .     Hero  he  enters  at  length   into 

the  history  c-f  lhe  chief  editions  of  the  version, 

the  publication  of  this  edition  must  be  con- 

cad  of  socli  f.'ilures  a-  the  marginal  notes,  the 

use  of  italic  type,  and  the  changes  of  ortho- 

graphy, as  well  as  into  the    most   interesting 

F,,.;     ;      I!'    ■■    ,,      ■  ,       ■    .i\,   ■,!.!■■:.  .1 

Froa,  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 

sister  versions  indeed  ™  oirraa.  ..1"  l,ei,se  the 

chief  classic    or  the   language,  of  Laving,  in 

"The  work  i-  ■.so:-.hv  in  everv  respect  -f  ;ac 
editor's  f;„ne,  and  o-- the  Ca.obridg::  Uirecrsilv 

conjunction    with    Sliak-peare,   and   in  an  im- 

P e           Ir     r           1                V                t        1 

measurable    degree    more    than    he.   fixed    the 

our   country  and   religion   owe  so   much    was 

change.     Thus  the  recent  contributions  to  the        form." 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE.    Student's 

Edition,  go.  good  ;i>ri!ing  fof?,-r.  with  one  column  of  print  and  wide 
margin  to  each  page  for  MS.  notes.    ""         '  ,1  '  ' 

great  use  to  those  who  are  engaged  ii 
Two  Vols.  Crown  4to.  gilt.  31T.  6d, 
THE  AUTHORIZED  EDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
BIBLE  (1611),  ITS  SUBSEQUENT  REPRINTS  AND  MO- 
DERN REPRESENTATIVES.  Being  the  Introduction  to  the 
Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  .iSv^t,  re-alited  with  corrections  and 
additions.  By  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter  and  Vicar  of  Hendon.     Crown  8vo.     js,  6d. 

THE    LECTIONARY    BIBLE,  WITH    APOCRYPHA, 

divided  into  Sections  adapted  to  the  Calendar  and  Tables  of 
Lessons  of  1S71-  Crown  8vo.  jr.  6rf. 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK  according  to  the 
text  followed  in  the  Authorised  Version,  with  the  Variations  adopted 
in  the  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.    6s.     Morocco  boards  or  limp.     12s. 

The  Revised  Version  is  the  Joint  Propirty  of  ike   Universities 
of  Gaithidgc  and  Oxford. 

BREVIARIUM    ROMANUM   a   Francisco  Cardinali 

QuiGNONIO  editum  et  recognitum  iuxta  editionem  Venetiis  A.D.  1535 
impressam  curantc  Johanne  Wickham  Legg  Societatis  Anti- 
quariorum  atque  Coll.  Reg.Medicorum  Londin.  Socio.  DemySvo.  \zs. 
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BREVIARIUM    AD    USUM    INSIGNIS    ECCLESIAE 

SARUM.  Juxta  Editionem  maximam  pro  Claudio  Chevallon 
et  Francisco  Regnault  a.d.  mdxxxi.  in  Alma  Parisiorum 
Academia  impressam :  labore  ac  studio  Francisci  Procter, 
A.M.,  et  Christophori  Wordsworth,  A.M. 

Fasciculus  I,  In  quo  continentur  ICalendarium,  et  Ordo 
Temporalis  sive  Proprium  de  Tempore  totius  anni,  una  cum 
ordinali  suo  quod  usitato  vocabulo  dicitur  Pica  SIVE  DlRECTORIUM 
Sacerdotum.    Demy  8vo.     i&r. 

' I  -VW        ■■    Mil'    '.If..!  ■■!     "'■ '.I       I ■!."      '.       I'        ..  Il      .1      I  I  ■  -.-.  .  ■  ■'     I'      ■.,!. 

,U.;»-ris;L,:::(;  t<;  a  'id':  n  1 :  ..;i  - 1 .    I . .  r.:j  ,.l  the  ]i[,-        Churchman. 
tory  of  tht  Prayer-Boolr.,  but  which  till  now 

Fasciculus  II.  In  quo  continentur  Psalterium,  cum  ordinario 
Officii  totius  hebdomadae  juxta  Horas  Canonicas,  et  proprio  Com- 
pletorii,  Litania,  Commune  Sanctorum,  Ordinarium  Missae 
cum  Can'one  et  xni  Missis,  &c.  &c.     Demy  Svo.     12s. 

'"Not   only  cspcrts  ill  liturgiology,  but  all  "Cambridge    has  worthily  lalr.cn    Ihc   lead 

Erw!i:<  :-i::'i::.l,::;;:il1:.'1-;:.1:'I,  ■■[  tbo  An;  !::ai:  wH]   t:i,!    Flvi'visn  .    v.-lii.:!:   !.   ::■!    ::^|,:,:i.i.   mi.::- 

,:^l;,:'l:.|-||-|.:-|   IVi  v:r,  il  L.  :  e  L--r.:<'!  :l  :,,1  K  :fi::li:i;  y.ir:  ;.;   -.:k-  iLf-|:l  ,f  IT-:    I'm  v:r-!;-:.-k 

¥l-v.:lir;;ir::.-.:ft-i(l        I        .!'.'    I    ..ill   I'll'      I..I  ■ '     I'll!"     .%.  'il  ,  .  I    "nr  lioe."- 

bears  theaboveUtle."— A'oto  and  Queries. 

Fasciculus   III.     In  quo  continetur  Proprium  Sanctorum 
quod  ct  sanctorale  dicitur,  una  cum  accent  uario.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 
***  An   Introduction  of  130  pages,  prefixed  to  this  volume,  contains 

(besides  olinr  interesting  information  as  to  the  lireviary  and  its  contents) 
Mr  Buadshaw's  exhaustive  lists  of  editions  and  copies  of  the  Breviary 
and  allied  liturgical  books. 

Fasciculi  I.  II.  III.  complete,  £2.  2s. 

GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  TESTAMENT,  in  parallel 
Columns  on  the  same  page.  Edited  by  J.  Scholefield,  M.A, 
Small  Oclavo.  New  Edition,  with  the  Marginal  References  as 
arranged  and  revised  by  Dr  Scrivener,     Cloth,  red  edges,     -js.  6d. 

GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  TESTAMENT.  The  Stu- 
dent's EDITION  of  the  above,  on  large  turilin^  pa/ier.     41,1.      m. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT,  ex  editione  Stephani  tertia,  1550. 
Small  Svo.    3J.  6d. 

THE  PARALLEL  NEW  TESTAMENT,  GREEK  AND 
ENGLISH,  being  the  Authorised  Version  set  forth  in  161 1  arranged 
in  Parallel  Columns  with  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  and  with,  the 
original  Greek,  as  edited  by  F.  H.  A,  Scrivener,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  Crown  Svo.  12s.  6d  The  Revised  Version  is  the  Joint 
Property  of  the  Universities  oj  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction. By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Wells.     Large  Paper  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     7$.  6d. 
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6  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT   IN   GREEK   ACCORDING 
TO    THE    SEPTUAGINT.      Edited  by   H.  B.   Swete,  D.D., 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Gonvilie  and  Caius  College.     Vol.  I.  Genesis — 
IV  Kings.     Crown  Svo.     ys.  6d. 
Volume  II.     By  the  same  Editor.  [/«  the  Press. 

"Der  Zwei-k  .i[..!-.;r  AiisEiibc.   cJl-ii   lanzen         l!t.VH,;]ii.Ii  ilcr  A.jt:;nti:  und  SpiriLns  der  Kiaan 
I  I  '■    "    ■   ■■'  .    'I  [I  I         i  I.    i  ■        ■ I'l  ■    I         I.'     \  r    I  [  ||"    ■  ■  i .  ■ :  - 1 1  ■  n    V."t:gc 

JV..--:- -i^-i',  ^■:-"'K::>rhdi,'"s'1:hA;;i;;;[;"„^;' 

rcuhek  d.:i  [)ru-;ks  sebiivt  ' 
I ■.:■:■: -:rjj  l.r.};.  il:i  m-dcid'  ( 
drig  gcstellt  isth  so  :--  —  ' 

SprsuhkreiSL-s  ilin: 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS  IN  GREEK  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  SEPTUAGINT,  being  a  portion  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  above. 
Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MATTHEW  in 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions,  synoptically  arranged: 
with  Collations  exhibiting  all  the  Readings  of  all  the  MSS.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  I.itt.D.,  Elrington  and  Bos  worth  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon.    New  Edition.     Demy4to.     ioj. 

i'  ■  '.■:■.:     i       ■   .  .■.I    ■  ■    i       , ,.  I.      .,     ,          ..      ,    i  ,,,■■„:,'.,  .      i  .        ■!!    ■„  .  :„ 
ii'!.:.     '     >l     ■       ■  ■■ ■!■'■ IIS      .11    ]  h  Gospels.  "- 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MARK,  uniform 
with  the  preceding,  by  the  same  Editor.     Demy  4to.     ios. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   ST  LUKE,  uniform 

with  the  preceding,  by  the  same  Editor.     Demy  4(0.     tor. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  JOHN,  uniform 
with  the  preceding,  by  the  same  Editor.     Demy  4to.     iw. 

"  The   Gospel  according  In   SI    Jehn,    m         Licnlai  volume  now  before  us,  we  can  only  say 

A«Ki,,   . •,;,.„■*     „»,!      .Wr.'/:,",  ]\;S,„:..:  ■  -   ;.:  „-.-,  ;'-  y  .•  |    | ;  ,   ■  „  ,  ■   ,   ■  ,     ,        Hr    ,, 

complete*  an  underlying  de»!g '  ■-  ■'    ■ 

Keroble,  some  foity  years  ago".     Of  Uie  ] 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  (as  above)  bound  in  one  volume, 
price  30J. 

THE   POINTED    PRAYER   BOOK,   being   the   Book  of 
Common  Prayer  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as 
they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches.    Royal  241110.     is.  6d. 
The  same  in  square  32mo.  cloth,    6rf. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PSALTER,  for  the  use  of  Choirs  and 
Organists.  Specially  adapted  for  Congregations  in  which  the  "  Cam- 
bridge Pointed  Prayer  Book"  is  used.'  Demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 
cloth  limp,  cut  flush.     2s.  (id. 
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THE  PARAGRAPH  PSALTER,  arranged  for  the  use  of 
Choirs   by  BROOKE   Foss  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,    Regius   Professor   of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Fcap.  4-to.     $s. 
The  same  in  royal  32mo.    Cloth  Is.    Leather  h.  6d. 

THE  MISSING  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  TRANS- 
LATION OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  EZRA,  discovered, 
and  edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  a  facsimile  of  the 
MS.,  by  Robert  L.  Benslv,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of 
Arabic.     Demy  4to.      los. 

■     ■'■■  ' i         I       I.'    ■!    .,!    .■    .11.    II      ■.  '.I      I  ■  ,     ,1         ■■■    ,        ...'■,■■    ., 

THE  HARKLEAN  VERSION  OF  THE  EPISTLE 
TO  THE  HEBREWS,  Chap.  xi.  28— xiii.  25.  Now  edited  for  the 
first  time  with  Introduction  and  Notes  on  this  Version  of  the  Epistle. 
By  Robert  L.  Benslv,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  [Immediately. 

NOTITIA  CODICIS   QUATTUOR  EVANGELIORUM 
Grseci  Membranacei  viris  doclis  huc-jsquc  incojjniti  quern  in  museo 
t  Eduardus  Ri:uss  Ai'^mitin-Litoiisis.     is. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LEICESTER  CODEX  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A.  With  3 
plates.     Demy  4to.     10s.  6d. 

THE    REST    OF    THE    WORDS    OF    BARUCH :     A 

Christian  Apocalypse  of  the  Ye.ir  136  A.D.     The  Text  revised  with 
an  Introduction.     By  J.  RENDEL  HARRIS,  M.A.     Royal  8vo.     5.J. 

CODEX  S.  CEADDAE  LATINUS.  Evangelia  SSS. 
Matthaei,  Marci,  Lucae  ad  cap.  III.  9  complectens,  circa  septimum 
vel  octavum  sad.'.i;'.ux:'.  scripLvs,  1:1  Ecclci-:;i  Cithct.rali  Lichfieldiensi 
servatus.  Cum  codico  vorsionis  Vulj;;itae  Ainiiitino  contulit,  pro- 
legomena conscripsit,  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  A.M.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
With  3  plates.     £1.  is. 


THEOLOGY-(ANCIENT). 

THE  GREEK  LITURGIES.  Chiefly  from  original  Autho- 
rities. By  C-  A.  SWAINSON,  D,D.,  late  Master  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  4to.     Paper  covers.     15J. 

■'JcJer   Mg,:nl\e    y\:;;:\K!   wird    dank bar        Gricjhisdicn   LiturgLen  iicher  gel.-l  hat."— 
-iner     historisuh-kritischcti     CesdiidiW     <lcr        ZeitUHg. 
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THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA'S  COMMENTARY 
ON  THE  MINOR  EPISTLES  OF  S.  PAUL.  The  Latin  Ver- 
sion with  the  Greek  Fragments,  edited  from  the  MSS.  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction,  by  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Volume  I.,  containing  the  Introduction,  with  Kacsimilcs  of  the  MSS., 
and  the  Commentary  upon  Galatians — Colossians.     Demy  Svo.     \2s. 

"It  is  the  result   of  thortHii>}i,  ctreful,  :mj        sim    SaclikenntT.iss   sein  Werk  mil  alien  den- 
[jaliSiit   i:i vernation  cf    all    -.lie  piauLs    ;:t:;..ri;:K  j .=  r I ■ : E t- 1 ,  Zm-l'.-,m:    ;Li!.j;::-:is[.;l,  wcjuhe  bci  ciner 

iiji   [he    =i-':jt-':l,   ;i:iJ   tile   resells  ST.:    p:£.ei.'a.;l  snlcheil     Tejl-Au:,i;d;t     liur     i^-ni     i:--.-a.:Li:t 

Guardian.  ruimiscl-.riftcii    .  .  .    sind    voitieffliche     photo- 

uns  die  crste  H:  Ustand  g         L  I 

^Miils.iij     j..-::rl.»-it.-;L-a     -y'.o    :-,:a;a:     an--:-!;*:-  /V.v.i-.,-    li    C liii:!;:.:    :i:i:    :-:::'iJi  ii^i-t    likgaili 

M  ■  I     ■!.    ..■. I    ■    I    i     .il.il       .1.        .,,■.     .■.I,|.  .in  v.!   ,1.1' M    ir,t.''—/'ia;'!»gis.-i!e   Lit.-ralHrzci- 

chen  und   erfauternden  Anmerkungen  vur."—  •'Hernn     Swcte's     Loistune    ist    eine     50 

Lit ,-'■,. »■/:■■:,■;  L'.v.y.-.-; PA,.!:.  iiioliri^=  iji.m.  •vir  il.-.-  Werk  in  keinen  besseten 

"Auf  Griind   diL'str    yiii'ili'a   i:;r  dr.-t  Tca:  Haialen    ivi^ia    m.:di:i.:i,    -.mil    ruiL  den    skh- 

li::.i     S*t;i:     lid!     vi-.-iv  j  !t,;i-     A!:vlV.:     bicvct-  ia:.!-.n      liMJVL.li.K:!     ill]:'     il:,s     (;eliiiBen     del 

itdlt.      Alier  ai-.cii   W',,t  Jus:   Ji:r  ll-;r.!!lV'.ta  1''  .iL:;:;„i^    ..•  11 1 LV L,L 1 1    =:]:;;-.."     Cuti'i^ia-'a- 

uiit   unenriudliclujin    Flcisse    und    einiicaemi-  f.-it-iric  A mri.gr-i  (Sept.  iSSi). 

VOLUME  II.,  containing  the  Commentary  on   I   Thessalonians — 
Philemon,  Appendices  and  Indices,     12s. 

"Eine  AusEabc  .  .  .  fiir  wclche  allezugang-  (Sept.  23,  1SS2). 

lichen    Hiilfsmiltt!   in   Tir.;-l,::S.i:l,-r    W.iisi:    \:::-  -Mi;   ,1.1  i.:.:  ci-    S..-:vfiill   l,,:;iv':,:il,;i  :ac  wr: 

iiulrfM-.Lnlen  .   .  .  eil.e  ri-lle  F:a::l,:  Me'.aiuiidlri-  bci     dera     eliten     Thcile     geriiami     lialicn.''— 

j;.:n  F'.l'.^C:.."-  Hie.:!. \; i is,  h;  Uitr-.itxr-c illixj  .'.i!mira.-Mi  C.Vil .'fji'i.'n I (  (Ji^y  '5.   iHriaj. 

SAYINGS  OF  THE  JEWISH  FATHERS,  comprising 
Pirqe  Aboth  and  Pereq_  R.  Meir  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  Cri- 
tical and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  Charles  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Demy  8vo.     101. 

"      Aboth'  stands   at   the  "A  careful  and  thorough  edition  which  does 

iL.Mli,:;d  V.Tirmc.-.       .:    :^          CI:1' 111  ::i  ia.././:.!    :.,:!|..;,|  ■ail,,  ,f  a  :,ii,'7L  tr.:LL;:-L' 
iS  ti ai'.i    ll,»    .li<  I Ii.     A',,    'n.i        11',:. ri,    ,:    J,     .,■!„■,    ,,t 


i,-ad  ,,;  ;i, 


Allowing  "the  ChristE 


and  satisfactory."— Spectator. 

A  COLLATION  OF  THE  ATHOS  CODEX  OF  THE 
SHEPHERD  OF  HERMAS.  Together  with  an  Introduction  by 
Spyr.  P.  Lambros,  Ph.  D.,  translated  and  edited  with  a  Preface  and 
Appendices  by  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Dean  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Demy  Svo.    3J.  dd. 

THE  PALESTINIAN  MISHNA.    By  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Royal  8vo.   21  J. 

SANCTI  IREN.EI  EPISCOPI  LUGDUNENSIS  libros 
quinque  adversus  Hsereses,  versions  Latina  cum  Codicibus  Claro- 
montano  ac  Arundeliano  denuo  collata,  pra?missa  de  placitis  Gnos- 
ticorum  prolusione,  fragmenta  necnon  Gra?ce,  Syriace,  Armeniace, 
commentatione  perpetua  et  indicibus  variis  edidit  W.  WlGAN 
Harvev,  S.T.B.  Collegii  Regalis  olim  Socius.     2  Vols.    Svo.     i8j. 

M.  MINUCII  FELICIS  OCTAVIUS.  The  text  revised 
from  the  original  MS.,  with  an  English  Commentary,  Analysis,  Intro- 
duction, and  Copious  Indices.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D. 
Examiner  in  Greek  to  the  University  of  London.    Crown  Svo.    js.  6d. 
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THEOPHILI  EPISCOPI  ANTIOCHENSIS  LIBRI 
TRES  AD  AUTOLYCUM  edidit,  Prolegomenis  Versione  Notulis 
Indicibus  instruxit  G.  G.  Humphry,  S.T.B.     Post  8vo.    jj. 

THEOPHYLACTI  IN  EVANGELIUM  S.  MATTH.EI 
COMMENTARIUS,  edited  by  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.  Prebendary 
of  St  Paul's,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d. 

TERTULLIANUS  DE  CORONA  MILITIS,  DE  SPEC- 
TACULIS,  DE  IDOLOLATRIA,  with  Analysis  and  English  Notes, 
by  GEORGE  Currey,  D.D.  Preacher  at  the  Charter  House,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John's  College.     Crown  8vo.     5.?. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  PHILO  AND  JOSEPHUS.  Newly 
edited  by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge.     With  two  Facsimiles.     Demy  4to.     12s.  6d. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Newly  edited, 
with  Facsimile  Text  and  Commentary,  by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A. 
Demy4to.    £1.  1* 


THEOLOGY-(ENGLISH). 

WORKS  OF  ISAAC  BARROW,  compared  with  the  Ori- 
ginal MS  S.,  enlarged  with  Materials  hitherto  unpublished.  A  new 
Edition,  by  A.  NAPIER,  M.A.     9  Vols.     Demy  8vo.     .£3.  y. 

TREATISE  OF  THE  POPE'S  SUPREMACY,  and  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  by  Isaac  Barrow. 
Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

PEARSON'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED,  edited 
by  Temple  Chevallier,  B.D.  New  Edition.  RevisedbyR. SINKER, 
B.D.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College.     Demy  8vo.     12s. 

n-.m  l:."  .'.:.    ■  , ■     1  : ■    ,  ■■!■  !■    !■■    :i:    ■-  .■  t 

L'Miiiriiljje    U  niter  sky   1'ress.     1:   Li  tiic  well-        pjl;li.-ln:ri   :-,i  .-,  ivoik  whic'r.  1.;ls  l.mjj   ten  re- 
fc  ■  -.■•■::  .-,■  i Li. .  l  ir"i  i-!;!].::i:i.::i!;viillie|-,thr.v™i;:ily  (::.,■:! in:.:   n:    il     r::,vl,:-.:  ;;:.  a  tf.iuLanl   cm:."— 

iiverli.-mled  liy  l!io  Rev.   R.   Sinker,  c,f  Trinity        Guardian. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 
CREED  written  by  the  Right  Rev.  JOHN  Pearson,  D.D.  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester,  by  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.     Demy  8vo.    is. 

WHEATLY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER,  edited  by 
G.  E.  Corrie,  D.D.  late  Master  of  Jesus  College.    Demy8vo.    ■js.bd. 

TWO  FORMS  OF  PRAYER  OF  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH.     Now  First  Reprinted.     Demy  8vo.    6d. 

CESAR  MORGAN'S  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
TRINITY  OF  PLATO,  and  of  Philo  Judseus,  and  of  the  effects 
which  an  attachment  to  their  writings  had  upon  the  principles  and 
reasonings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Revised  by  H.  A. 
Holden,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.    &. 
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io  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

SELECT  DISCOURSES,  by  John  Smith,  late  Fellow  of 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Williams,  B.D.  late 
Professor  of  Arabic.    Royal  8vo.    is,  (id. 

"The  'Select  Discourses'  of  John  Smith,         no  spiritually  tboujrlilful  nili::!  can  real!   I.I:i-i« 

considerable  work  left  to  us  l.v  :'.i  .  i il.'i-  » i  i   n-.l   li.nl "i i--    ■  ■"    ' 

School  [the  Cambridge  Flatt'n-'.i'.i.    Titiliiivf  Hi:  wns  o::i:  cl"   those   tan'    tli^ikiTS  in   -'horn 

LI    'i.-lit    to  a   f!a:f  if    Kiij;IM-  lil..:r;iry  1.  =.  jrv."  In  1,0:  as:.,    of    lien,    am!     :l.:;:tli,    and  wealth  of 

—  Mr     M.v.-i-hkw    Ai-.mii.ii,    it.    -.lie    '.:,:u>,:ii:h-  ;,■■■-'■"-   .II-1-1    ::pii.j!---i":    ii  :--!::.  ■■!■)■   scuill    I-:- 

rwyRtview.  evoltc  mote  fully  tiie  religion,  spirit,  and  while 

"Of  all    the    products   (if    the    Cnniliiiilae  lie  (Ire--  the  mould  of  his  thoreh;  f]..j,i  !'!■.: -. 

School,     the     'Scif'Jt    JJisct'trses'    lire    pcrh:.;:a  lis  vil  ilie-J.  IT.-  ■iihstunfj  of  ;:  K:ln  K:   i'mil." 

ii,-   I,:  ■.■■■.  ...  il.  v .i ■    ■■        I'm. i    'i  ii,    ,:.,.;.:,,  ,1    Tkislsgy   i'l 

THE  HOMILIES,  with  Various  Readings,  ajid  the  Quo- 
tations from  the  Fathers  givtn  at  length  in  the  Original  Languages. 
Edited  by  the  late  G.  E.  Corrie,  D.D.     Demy  8vo.     7J.  6d. 

DE  OBLIGATIONE  CONSCIENTLE  PR^LECTIONES 
decern  Oxonii  in  Schola  Theologica  habita:  a  Rour.Rio  Sandlksom. 
SS.  Theologiae  ibidem  Professore  Regio.  With  English  Notes, 
including  an  abridged  Translation,  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.  late 
Master  of  Trinity  College.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d. 

ARCHBISHOP  USHER'S  ANSWER  TO  A  JESUIT, 
with  other  Tracls  on  Popery.  Edited  by  J.  Scholefiei.d,  M.A.  late 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University.     Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

WILSON'S  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  METHOD  OF 
explaining  the  New  Testament,  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christians  concerning  Christ.    Edited  by  T.  TuRTON,  D.D.    Svo.    5.1. 

LECTURES  ON  DIVINITY  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  by  JOHN  Hey,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  T. 
TURTON,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.     151. 

S.  AUSTIN  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for 
1885.     By  W.  CUNNINGHAMj  D.D.     Demy  Svo.     Buckram,  12s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST     IN     THE      LANGUAGE     OF     THE     REVISED 

VERSION,  arranged  in  a  Connected   Narrative,  especially  for  the 

use  of  Teachers  and  Preachers.     By  Rev.  C.  C.  James,  M.A.,  Rector 

of  Wortham,  Suffolk,  and  late  Fellow  of  King's  College.    Crown  Svo. 

[In  the  Press. 


ARABIC,  SANSKRIT,  SYRIAC,  &c. 

THE  DIVYAVADANA,  a  Collection  of  Early  Buddhist 
Legends,  now  first  edited  from  the  Nepalese  Sanskrit  MSS.  in 
Cambridge  and  Paris.  By  E.  B.  COWELL,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  R.  A.  Neil,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Pembroke  College.     Demy  Svo.     i8j. 
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POEMS  OF  BEHA  ED  DIN  ZOHEIR  OF  EGYPT. 
With  a  Metrical  Translation,  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  E.  H. 
PAlmer,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law  of  the  Middle  Temple,  late  Lord 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic,  formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    2  vols.  Crown  4to. 

Vol.  I.    The  Arabic  Text.     ioj.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  English  Translation,    ioj.  6d. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinp,  that  in  remarked,  by  not   unskilful   imitations  of  the 

hA':i  I.V.if   Pali: !■■:■   1.1=  :,:a:l,:  11:  a.lil::ir.:i  I.;  f'H  stv'c'   of  tf.till   ;,f   :.iu-    own  favourite    poets, 

i.t.uiI    i:tt!-ati;rc  for  Moid)    :.  hoiar.    :■!,.■  il.i     a-  MviiL-  :iv.d   :,.:A:—S,,/;i,-!fov  AV™™. 
|-rati::i:!  :    and    th.it.    while    his   kr.owl-i.ljre  of  "This  sump 

Arahi*  is  rt  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  mastery  "-'  '       ' 

of  the  ori^ioal,    in-     ko^lis!-,  o..i:]]l-siliii:i,    .11.: 
discing,, isherj   hy  vrrsalility,  command  of  lao- 

THE  CHRONICLE  OF  JOSHUA  THE  STYLITE,  com- 
posed in  SyriacA.D.  507,  with  an  English  translation  and  notes,  bv  the 
late  W.  Weight,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic.     Demy  8vo.     iot.  6d. 

"Div  ]ch]ft:c':to  kloia::  (.T.rn-.l,  ..ksna?  :::,l  ,:i:i  kelmolrk!  for  i.I./ii  svi-i-.rhcn  L'nkrriclit;  cs 

naoh     A—  - :■-.  =  =  - 1  i     ..11I    Mania    in    Wria'it    c:'oi:r.  ors,:!'.,:i:;t  un.l:  ;:orai.lc   i.v.y   rr.cl.lon    /oil.  ila  ilie 

,:-;:lov     T I  CO  r ';  cl  1 1 :'   ;':fi.:i. !:::,,   .:,::■   sicli    01.1   ;iic  /.■.■.i:i!e  Aastaiv  vol:  R ...,:, lit', :r.  .yr'-,..!::r  Cir,:.- 

r.:i:i.:ii:a or-  Tt.-jt^s  ::■  .0  I:;:,  .:,.:    i-.rkl.o  o'l;  t-a::,!:..;     i:     Iviaiili.aalel  ■...Mm.,,:!<::j;  v.-r;;r\T.:„ 

il::r    k.:.,lr.i,   -,%  ::.,:i:'i.:!i    vi-rrikn:    ;■:•_:,  :a::lo     la:  no  .   oi..j..o  ::,;..■   :■:„:    Kirs.  1,   li.-a.-lvl,:    I. or   lio'l, 

■o        i   .  ,  ,  .1     :    :..    , i   i  ,■  i:,    iv,:o:v:o     K  \  c  o :  ■  I  a  :i:r.    vorhanden     ist."— 

KALILAH   AND    DIMNAH,   OR,  THE   FABLES    OF 

BIDPAI  ;  being  an  account  of  their  literary  history,  together  with 
an  English  Translation  of  the  same,  with  Notes,  by  I.  G.  N.  Keith- 
Falconer,  M.A.,  late  Lord  Almoners  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.    -js.  6d. 

NALOPAkHYAnAM,  OR,  THE  TALE  OF  NALA ; 
containing  the  Sanskrit  Text  in  Roman  Characters,  followed  by  a 
Vocabulary  and  a  sketch  of  Sanskrit  Grammar.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Jarrett,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew.     Demy  8vo.     10s. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TALE  OF  NALA,  for  the  use  of 
Classical  Students,  by  J.  Peile,  Litt.D.,  Master  of  Christ's  College. 
Demy  8vo.      lis. 

CATALOGUE     OF     THE     BUDDHIST     SANSKRIT 

MANUSCRIPTS  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.  Edited 
by  C.  Bendall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Demy 
8vo.     lis. 

i ■   i i- 1-   i '.  i  ■■  0'1!. ■■  ,i.   :  ;i.     ■■  ii."  ■■■    ■       i.i  ii   -M  ii  ■.  .,'    .11 

"i   '■!    or    it.  'I      :     .or   Ilia    ..i  !.■  n.    i         !«■' .    i  .    .      i.    .       ...  !.      ,      :,. 

was  judicious,  and  -Hi  may  fairly  coagmlulale         the  field  he  has  chosen."— Atkemtum. 

THE    HISTORY    OF   ALEXANDER    THE    GREAT, 

being  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes.  Edited  from 
Five  Manuscripts,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes,  by 
E.  A.  W.  BtniiGF.,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  British  Museum.     Demy  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 
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SOPHOCLES:    The   Plays   and   Fragments,   with   Critical 
Notes,  Commentary,  and  Translation  in  English   Prose,  by  R.  C. 
Jebe,  Litt.D.,  L.L.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 
Parti.    Oedipns  TyiannuB.    Demy8vo.    New  Edition,     12s.  6rf. 
Part  H.    Oedipus  Coloneus.    Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d. 

[New  Edition.     Nearly  ready. 
Part  m.    Antigone.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d. 
Part  IV.    Philoctetes.  [/«  the  Press. 

can   only   speak   v.-.'1-,  ":  ,:r,ir.:;:   r.      II  r  I  ■■     ■;     I.;  .     .  ' 

.' ..n.i        !■■  !■■!■  1 1  ■■ :  ■ ,,.  ....1  r,.  ,.■;:■.  1,, 1  .  '  ,.„;ii, 


l..:il   '        "■  illl      the      I'1  d.     'I1.     * •!■■     Ml.iy     MlV 

shortly  that  it  display*  -nund   pid^nient   mill 

aild  the  modern  rea^'r.'1  -Atr.WHFHm. 

'■  It  wnold  be  ,]i Intuit  In  praise  this  liiirii  :.:i- 

taste.  •'.■Mil  .1.1     ..:      ' ."'!■•    ■  ■ 

exptes-iion  "-»  Tints. 

"  Prole-sor    Icbb's  edition    of  Sophodes   is 

eocal,  at  loa't.  an;1,  perhaps  -tiperiot,  in  merit, 

alreadv  so  fully  c-tuhli-hcd,  and    ba:    received 

lo  either  uf  In-  pre.-ii.n-  instalment-;  and  .vheti 

SCCil    :i|ip!CLi:itioil     i-l     tiiC-e    I'l'IntHll-    ilEI.I    I!  1 S L! - 

•'here,  that  we  have  '.i.:mc-1  tl:;:;  tiiij-.i  viiUtaic 
when  we  have  said  that  it  is  of  a  piece  with 

t"i ■.  i;i  hcrr.allv  rrcinrui-i::.;  once  rnorc  the  con- 
snminate  Gree^;    -ihoiar-hip  (if  die  editor,  and 

the  other;.     The  whole  edition  si.  far  chioils 

perhaps  the  ru..:-i  enniplcte  and  elaborate  edit- 

masterly tact  and  literary  sl.-;ll,:.nd  to  hi-  un- 
wearied n n l  1  nnir;cl!oli.s  in.iu-lry.1" — .•/,■.'/...',"■. 

orial  •v::rk-  which  has  ev.T  appeared. ''  Sd!w- 

AESCHVLI  FABULAE.— IKETIAE2  XOH*OP01  IN 
LIBRO  MEDICEO  MENDOSK  SCRIPTAE  EX  VV.  DD. 
CONIECTURIS  EMENDAT1US  EDITAE  cum  Scholiis  Graecis 
et  brevi  adnotatione  critiea,  curante  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.,  LL.D, 
Demy  8vo.     7.F.  6d. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  OF  AESCHYLUS.  With  a  Trans- 
lation in  English  Rhythm,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
New  Edition  Revised.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"One  of  the  best  editions  el  the  rua-ierpiece  of  Greek  tragedy."—  AtJtenimnt. 

THE  THE/ETETUS  OF  PLATO  with  a  Translation  and 
Notes  by  the  same  Editor.     Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 

ARISTOTLE.— nEPI  WXHS.  ARISTOTLE'S  PSY- 
CHOLOGY, in  Greek  and  English,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Edwin  WALLACE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.     i8j. 
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ouph   in  lie.  -helps  In  llio  s 
di-cia.'S  ci  !::a-:ic,;.      lie  :ar  ■ 
pare-  of  the    antes  are   ncitiit- 
rarv,    hnl.  phtlosopiiioal    rind 
tf.,,c.chc  av.l    n'  the    connccti 

:hem0'rJ'^ln°ble 

1    :    ,!■■;,  :n  ■!,■,:    1.  ■.  .in  1.    ■■■■  ■   n  1,!  ■  ,  .■    vi 

teils  ain.lt  in   der  ueueren  laltetaint   In  dell-el- 

hen    belescnen     Mamie:.  .  .  jlcr    scb'.earhstc 

Teil  der  Arbeit  ist  der  liih.i-.che  .  .  .  Abet  in 

alien  dicsen    DIt!kcii  lie;;!,  auca  naeh  der  ,V:>- 

...1.         in     In     1        1   1       . 

siciil    des    Verfasicrs    uiellt    der    S  t  h  ■.>■._■  rp- m  is  t 
seiner    Arbeit,    scaceiT,."— l'r::l'.    ou.cmihl   ic 

that  .-"I    K:ilt!i-ll   ri-cnr   may 

fairh-  master  by 

moans  of  it  thin  £rcat  trcatis 

e  of  Aristotle."    ■ 

j'  V;  j  ,*%/n:i  t  .'  ^siA.wii *«/-'■ 

Sfeetator. 
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ARISTOTLE.— IIEPI    AIKAIOSTNH2.       THE    FIFTH 

BOOK  OF  THE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE. 
Edited  by  Henry  Jackson,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.     6s. 

"  It  is  pc-l  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  the  will  hops  that  this  is  not  the  only  person  „f 
s  h  .     ■:■     !.■,!■   I.,  I     I         il..  which  he  is  likely  to 

ARISTOTLE.  THE  RHETORIC.  With  a  Commentary 
by  the  late  E.  M.  Cope,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  re- 
vised and  edited  by  J.  E.  SANDYS,  Litt.D.  With  a  biographical 
Memoir  by  the  late  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  Litt.D.  3  Vols.,  Demy  8vo. 
Now  reduced  to  2ls.  {originally  published  at  3U.  6d.) 

"ThisworkisinTnanvy.-ayscreditaycte.thc  "Mr  Sandys  lias  performed  his  arduous 
i.'iliv.-i-sli  v.,"  (>i:i:::ri..is:e.  If':."  I',  n  ■; !  i  ■;  [i  JvJ.-:>:  cLii:1k:.  will.  1:1  .:k..-i  .ibiiilv  jr.!  ».::i!ir!:.:.:  I.JJ. 
.1    ..i-.h.    1    ■■■.    I  1,       .1.       ':        .,  ,i„   ,  ! ,  hi  every  parr  of  his   v,,„*-r,:vi.;:,B, 

edidon'he  must  go?— ^raS.?*"     '  '       HoledEitfj'  wJlL"— ™<un&Kr. 

PINDAR.  OLYMPIAN  AND  PYTHIAN  ODES.  With 
Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  Introductions  and  Introductory 
Essays.  Edited  by  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  Litt.  D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College.    Crown  8vo.    ox 

"Mr  E'ennc-Li  deserves  the  thanks  of  sllclas-         his  a.nlijr,  srcii   imiMstry,  a  sound  judgment, 

ska!  stud.  ,:.  f.:r  In.  car.-f,il   .1  .'  ■     .     n'v  .11. c  il     ..■.„.,..„■,     ,.  !■■!.■ .  ,,.. 

timi  0'  the.   Olympian    ami    1'ythiari   lilies.      He  in  com|iai  alive  niiiiuie.ay.".    -A !ht,t,e„.„. 

brings  10  his  task  the  necessary  enthusiasm  for 

THE    ISTHMIAN    AND    NEMEAN    ODES.     By  the  same 

Editor.     Crown  8vo.     qs. 

"...  As  a  handy  and  instructive  edition  of  valuable  Imlp  m  i!ic  snu.lv  "I  the  most  dili'icnit 
a  J  i 'tie, '.It  r'assic  ne  vi-.rk  :.f  le.ccn!  velars  -Mr-  of  Greek  nathots.  and  is  euri.  lied  ivilh  miles 
pa.-cs  .Mr  ['en  null's  '  I'bidar. '"— -f  Ih-a/ram.  mi  , .  ■   ils  of  ■..  ■:  .| ■  .  ::  !  r:  1 1  1.  ■■■■.£-.    «ln.  h 

I'll  e  prevails  vuiiur.e.     Tile  mini  ill -ill. iry  alibi  lis  very  kl^a  at:air,:|.cr,:s  "      in.^rairA'.i'iiic 

PRIVATE  ORATIONS  OF  DEMOSTHENES,  with  In- 
troductions and  English  Notes,  by  the  late  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 
and  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John's  College, 
and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Part  I.  Contra  Phormionem,  Laciitum,  Pantaenetum,  Boeotum 
de  Nomine,  Boeotum  de  Dote,  Dionysodorum.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

"Mr    Palcy-s    scholarship    is    sound    and        literature  which    bears  upon   his   author,    and 

il    ■.■■    i     ..    ■■,   ,V.    ■ ■■    .111.  ■' :     i    ■         I    ■   •    I'".    ■    I I 

;is  ill..  ■  .   I  .    i    ii ■   .Mil.    ■.    i'ii      ■  ■■■■    i-        '.in !■  :.   I.',  Mi'    .1  iv  hi  .i   in  Hi' 

ll'i-.!;i;!:->:;t  :■:■.■.   iii^ie-  s  I  :i  I  e-.i  Is   uf  t'le   r try.  ircnei-ai    -Iney     uf     ihese    socec'lies     ill     schools 

.Mr    Sandy-    :*   d-eply    read    in    the    German        than  lias  kill. tri:<  been  [it.ssibie.  "— ,[,.vi„-,v«i.. 

PART  II.  Pro  Phormione,  Contra  Stepharmm  I.  II. ;  Nicostra- 
tum,  Cononem,  Calliclem.     New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     ys.  6d. 

"  It  is  I'lTiu.  since  .v:i  :::i.e  einiic  -.llsi.!".  11  werk  ruosthei.e.:'."-   }':'■: '.unfay  Revr.r-V. 

cyii:::i:i|.   ja::r::    pii::-:     s;li::.!aisl:ip.    ami    varied  " the-    eihliojl   reflects    oi'li.lit    on 

rcseartii    ar.tl    ille-l-ibon    -.haii    Mr    S.-iiniy.-'s         V.;-.:\:\  ri(i.;.e  sck.l.-.r.!iii>,   and  ouuht    to   be  ex- 

DEMOSTHENES.  LEPTINES.  With  Introductory  Essay 
and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Sandys, 
Litt.D.     Demy  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 
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14  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST  ANDROTION  AND 
AGAINST  TIMOCRATE.S,  with  Introductions  and  English  Com- 
mentary, by  William  Wavte,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Greek,  Uni- 
versity College,  London.     Crown  8vo.     ys.  6d. 

"Theie  TiHjo  arc  l^jriiiy  interesting,  as         they  are  worthy  of  all  admiration.  .  .  Besides 
In'     !■■■■■ I    ,.  'hi'.  .    A  .  W  ,v  ,     I       . ■    in.     I  Mi: 


PLATO'S  PH.EDO,  literally  translated,  by  the  late  E.  M. 
Cope,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  revised  by  Henry 
JACKSON,  Litt.  D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.     Demy  Svo.     51. 

P.    VERGILI    MARONIS    OPERA,    cum    Prolegomenis 

et    Commentario    Critico   edidit    B.    H.    KENNEDY,    S.T.P.,   Extra 
Fcap.  Svo.     y.  6d. 
THE   BACCHAE   OF   EURIPIDES.     With  Introduction, 
Critical  Notes,  and  Archaeological   Illustrations,  by  J.  E.  SANDYS, 
Litt.D.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     \zs.  6d. 

■    :     ■'.  1.  11    1  ..'I.  1    .■     ■    ■.  1... 1    ■!'.■        .mi    .11.       .  ■    hi    .1      .     ivi. 

■■"in'     ni       .1  11 '.■ 1  1I..1,"  i.  .  ,  .1..;,  .,  ,        ...,,■■, 

Jh,:    Ciii  il.i:l,j|.    I'll':::..:    I  )-;■;-. v    eiiliv  tn;  Mini  I.;  alii::  a,ii.!:o  e  ir.  C:  ,.  =  ■.::. i:i  r,:ri  he.ol.n::.-  of  :.iv.e. 

have    Like  I!    L I  ■. :  !e;n]  i:i    i-.|.  :ij:  :,  .:■::■;.  jjl„m  ,:.\i-  .  .  .    Under  ■:i-.h  CLITMin-.l^:i::e,  it  i?  ■  a  p  i;  r  il  u'er;  s 

l;.o:i  of  1  Gie.-k  -.-I;--.-,  .'hir'::  :■  .:■:-!. :i.r:  I  ].:::]: :i|i-  to  -:iy  lliat  i'.,r  (he  pnrpo^i:-  of  teio.lrT.s  ::-id  atl- 

tO  ^arn  rcdoobieu  hi  You:  oov.  thai  the  :tndy  of  voi;:rd  >.lil  ir. 1 1".:-.  Liii-  l.;o,.-.- 0  edilion  lur  -ur- 

^ticii^nl  mono instils  h;>-  heel  .iiv.:.:,-.l  :o  its  il-  parses  a'A  iizi  prcderessors."-   Athenian!. 
Lustra  linn."— Saturday  ttirvitnir. 

THE  TYPES  OF  GREEK  COINS.    By  Percy  Gardner, 

Litt.  D.,  F.S.A.  With  16  Autotype  p'ji.tes,  containing  photographs  of 
Coins  of  ail  p;iits  of  the  Creek  World.  Impl.  4to.  Cloth  extra, 
£i.  us.  6d.;  Roxburgh  (Morocco  back),  £2.  2s. 

!£rd  £^rCdl\ir!T0n^rtrSrlr"         t^Ml!^™™  ^  ^"^°°™ ™" 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  ART  OF  PHEIDIAS.     By  C.  Wald- 

STEIN,    Litt.  D.,    Phil.  D-,    Reader  in  Classical  Archaeology   in  the 

University  of  Cambridge.    Royal  Svo.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

16  Plates.     Buckram,  301-. 

!1  His  book  will  be  universally  welcomed  as  '"Essays  on  the  Art  of  Pheidian'  form  an 

s    wry    valuable   unilrib-jLioo  tio.ar^  o  more         e.,r:eoto:j-    ■■■alulae    mid    important    piece    of 

tl-.,.r^:..::ki:.,..vl,-.::t,..  f  t::c  .-Ivlc  of  PhL-idi.ls."-  work.  .  .    .  Taking    il  for  the  i;m.«:rnti:>ii.i  alone. 

Til  Academy.  ■  it  is  mi  cy,.™hiiRiy  hiMiniaih'.g  book."—  Times. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     TO     GREEK     EPIGRAPHY. 

Part  I.  The  Archaic  Inscriptions  and  the  Greek  Alphabet  by  E.  S. 
Roberts,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 

Demy  Svo.     With  illustrations.      iSs. 

taring  on  each  dooiiment.      Kxplana- 


lekoip.  "'lTikW         ..  

IS    5ufiit:Jcnl    tt>  t-C^IIIIIr::-:    Ml   ,■  .'IM'r.H  I    '.able-   Ol"  all  the   oipliahl/tK, 


-.-.-.-  .Iv  divided  accord  :i  ,.d  ..  .Ic...  :;,  .  .-V  i  I  ■  ■_-  I, !   (■:'.■    ■!   :ln:  aipbiiliOl  no 

■        ■    '  '  ■     '    '   -.e.     At  the  end  the  resist  is 


■1..  ■..  r  i.  1:1      ■■  ,  :■.  ...,i  .1     .1    ■.  ,  el'  ne      1   -i    1  1  ■  .  '  1  ■        ininal      it' 

each  head  .ire    civen    ilhf:ratl'  t    -.i:tfii:ic-n1    1o  ri*nmei!  hi  general    h„ 

show    the   ch['.iar;riN-i-i].;-   oi   the    -vi  lua;;.    i.oe  ela.sified  ircirdin:' to 

^■;v  in  ielter.-  of  the    orirriilll  form  ys    il]c:inios  -ep..--:  !..■  r.iliie  [Wv.r.lra::-.  :!..:  ;il|.ii;.'  eLOj"  ALl.en::. 

;l  :'.o-.Miii\ici  l,cm>  hxioAcd  by  another  in   tin:  The   vol, on:;   eoinain.-  anon1.  11-.  c   Irarmidl   iu- 

M.-unL    elusive.       k::lr"enee^    rvhieh    o :    have  si:ri[ition-.  .1 ;-. :  1  fi.ro:  - :'.  ajodeMIe  '.:r:hi'  ■:  ■  !..L:ul 

cost  great  labour,  are  given   to  the  scattered  four  hundied  pages. "— .:.'rr.Jr.??or:.-  AV:',.vf, 
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M.  TULLI  CICERONIS  AD  M.  BRUTUM  ORATOR. 
A  revised  text  edited  with  Introductory  Essays  and  with  critical 
and  explanatory  notes,  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D.     Demy  8vo.     \6s. 

"This    volume,    which    is    adorned    with  " A  mode]  edition ."—Spectator, 

i  ■■'  ■■'"■  '!■  ii     1       ■ ■  1 ■■!       ■!         ' h:  ■!    .1    ,.  1  !■ .1  ;■      ■',  .  i.  '■■ 

Cicero's  woiks."— Atkenaum. 

M.  TULLI  CICERONIS  DE  FINIBUS  BONORUM 
ET  MALORUM  LIBRI  QUINQUE.  The  text  revised  and 
explained;  with  a  Translation  by  James  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Cams  College.    3  Vols.  [hi  the  Press. 

Vol.  III.     Containing  the  Translation.     Demy  8vo.    Ss. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  DE  OFFICIIS  LIBRI  TRES,  with  Mar- 


M.  T.  CICERONIS  DE  OFFICIIS  LIBER  TERTIUS, 
with  Introduction,  Analysis  and  Commentary,  by  H.  A.  HOLDEN, 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     21. 

M.  TVLLI  CICERONIS  PRO  C  RABIRIO  [PERDVEL- 

LIONIS  REO]  ORATIO  AD  QVIRITES,  with  Notes,  Introduc- 
tion and  Appendices  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M. A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo.  js.  6d. 
M.  TULLII  CICERONIS  DE  NATURA  DEORUM 
Libri  Tres,  with  Introduction  and  Commentary  by  JOSEPH  B. 
Mayor,  M. A.,  together  with  a  new  collation  of  several  of  the 
English  MSS.  by  J.  H.  Swainson,  M.A. 
Vol,  I.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d.       Vol.11.    12s.  bd.       Vol.111.    10s. 

"  Such  editions  as  that , if  which  l'ri.f.  Mayo:  »,lv  admiral:^  Quired  rn  meet  the  needs  of  the 
!::..,  givir.i  -,.,  ,|-,c  I--..,  [ii-tlm-it  vvii]  a-.-.lLj- les-i  .t-.Lii-.L  .  .  .  T'lic  ,::.!.:,  ,:l  l'-i.  ,-,!il,:r  ;::■:  all  '.h.,1 
d-:)niucl:torc:u,;i.ly  thi«  u n ..( ,;-'.■  I vc d  nogket.      1 1         o.lald    bo  expected   flora  his  vcll-km.wn  le.irtl- 

See  also  Pitt  Press  Series,  pp.  30 — 34. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  PAPERS.  By 
Sir  W.  THOMSON,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Collected  from  different 
Scientific  Periodicals  from  May  1841,  to  the  present  time.  Vol.  I. 
Demy  Svo.     iZs.     Vol.11.     15^.  [Volume  III.     hi  the  Press. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  PAPERS,  by 
Sir  G.  G.  STOKES,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Journals  and  Transactions,  with  Additional  Notes  by  the  Author. 
Vol.  I.     Demy  Svo.     15J.     Vol.  II.     lis.     [Vol.  III.     In  the  Press. 
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16  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  ELASTICITY 

AND  OF  THE  STRENGTH   OF  MATERIALS,  from  Galilei  to 
the  present  time.     Vol.  I.    Galilei    to   Saint-Venant,    1639-1850. 
By  the  late  I.  Todhunter,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  edited  and  completed 
by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.    25^. 
Vol.  II.     By  the  same  Editor.  \In  the  Press. 

THE  ELASTICAL  RESEARCHES  OF  BARRE  DE 
SAINT-VENANT  (Extract  from  Vol.  II.  of  Todhunter's  History 
of  the  Theory  of  Elasticity),  edited  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson, 
M.A.    Demy  8vo.    gs. 

A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRICAL  OPTICS.  By 
R  S.  Heath,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Mason  Science 
College,  Birmingham.     Demy  8vo.      12s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS.     By  R.  S.  HEATH,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     5*. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS.  By 
S.  L.  LONEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  By 
E.  W.  HOBSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS  COMPILED 
BY  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON:  Vols.  1—6  for  the 
years  1800 — 1863,  Rov;d  4(0.  cloth  (vol.  1  in  half  morocco)  £\  (net); 
half  morocco  ,£5.  5*.  (net).  Vols.  7—8  for  the  years  1864— 1873, 
cloth  £1.  iif.  6rf.  (net);  half  morocco  £2.  5c.  (net).  Single  volumes 
cloth  20s.  or  half-morocco  28*.  (net).  New  Series  for  the  years 
1S74     1883  in  preparation. 

THE  COLLECTED  MATHEMATICAL  PAPERS  OF 
ARTHUR  CAYLEY,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sadlerian  Professor  of  Pure 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  4to.  10  vols. 
Volume  I.     25s.  [In  the  Press. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  PROF. 

J.  CLERK  MAXWELL.    Edited  by  W.  D.  Niven,  M.A.    In  2  vols. 
Royal  4to.  [Nearly,  ready. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS 
AT  CAMBRIDGE.  By  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  on   Mathematics  of  Trinity  College,   Cambridge.     Crown 

A     TREATISE    ON     ANALYTICAL    STATICS,    by 

E.  J.  ROUTH,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  London, 
Honorary  Fellow  of  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.         [In  the  Press. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PORTSMOUTH  COL- 
LECTION OF  BOOKS  AND  PAPERS  written  by  or  belonging 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     Demy  8vo.     jj. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D-,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A. 
Parti.     Demy  Svo.     \bs.         Part  II.     Demy  Svo.     i8j. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Pro- 
fessors Sir  W.  Thomson  and  P.  G.  Tait.     Demy  8vo.    gs. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  TEST  THE  THEORIES  OF 
CAPILLARY  ACTION,  by  Francis  Bashforth,  B.D.,  and 
J.  C.  Adams,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Demy  4to.    £1.  is. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DETERMI- 
NANTS and  their  application?  in  Analysis  and  Geometry,  by  R.  F. 
SCOTT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.     Demy  Svo.     12s. 

HYDRODYNAMICS,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Fluids,  by  H.  LAMB,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.    1  2s. 

THE  ANALYTICAL  THEORY  OF  HEAT,  by  Joseph 

Fourier,     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  Svo.     12s. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  AT  THE  CAVENDISH  LABORA- 
TORY.    HEAT.     Edited  by  W.N.  Shaw,  M.A.     Demy  Svo.     31. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  RESEARCHES  OF  THE  Hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  F.R.S.  Written  between  1771  and  1781.  Edited  from 
the  original  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G., 
by  the  late  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  F.R.S.     Demy  Svo.     iSs. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  QUATERNIONS. 

By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.  14s.     [yd  Edition.    Nearly  ready. 

COUNTERPOINT.     A  Practical  Course  of  Study,  by  the 

late   Professor    Sir  G.   A.   Macfarren,   M.A.,   Mus.  Doc.     New 

Edition,  revised.     Crown  4to.     7-s.  6d. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 

CHEMISTRY,  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.   Second  Edition. 

Demy  Svo.     15J. 


"The  va 

he  of  the  book  as  a  digest  of  the 

T.OLhar  Meyer;  hut  in  this  country  the  student 

k,l,,|-;<:;,:     , 

levelopments   of  chcmiia]    i.lmuclil 

hi-.;,  hid  t«Mtcnt  himself  with  suel,  ivirii.i  as- 

Dr  Tildcn'.s  :  lini-iijin.taii  -I  Clitmh-al  Pbilo- 

"Theore 

vital  Uieiiii.-try  has  moved  so  rapidly 

^.pliv'.aiiadiiiilali!.:  l..mk  in  il-'.*My,  but  vainer 

of   lilt.:    y«; 

rs    '.liJL   must    of  ■.-■ur   01-|lin:Lry    Wl 

.-lender.      Mr  Patlis'ln  Mai:  iiii.-i!!^  aimed  al  n 

bi.ok^     lia-. 

:^f:;,L' 

-enVs  "teethe 

systi:i?ia;ii.!  Iriiaiisi;  on  i-m  piindpl'.^uf  Lacmkal 
pliil..--!.pliy  i.da-h  sLilii.I-    far  in  advan^i!  .il'  any 
kin.lreil  i.-.irk  ill  inn   langiin^.''—  Ath*.>:.r:,i>i. 

\1o!:^",; 

Tbeorieo   der  Chcmie'  of  Prof, 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By  M.  M.  Pattison 
Muir,  M.A.,  and  CHARLES  Slater,  M.A.,  M.B.   Crown  8vo.   4s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  A  Course  of  Laboratory 
Work    By  M.  M.  PATTISON  MUIR,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  CARNEGIE,  B.A. 

Crown  Svo.      $s. 

NOTES  ON  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Concise  and 
Explanatory.  By  H.  J.  H.  Fenton,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cr.  4to.  New  Edition.  6s, 


sity  Press  Warehouse, 
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18  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS, 
by  S.  H.  Vines,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.      Demy  8vo.     With  Illustrations,     zu. 

"To  say  that   l)r  Vines'   book  is  a  most         In  erudition    it    stands  al .11    1    .    I  1.  :li  li 

ture      In  \ 

, li     .,       ■ ■.■■■    II  :..!■■  I  ■       .       .  i.'i     .1  ■!..      ..I1.    1   .    '■,   ..'.I  I. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  MATHEMATICS. 
By  J.  Gow,  LittD,,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.     DemySvo.     10s.  6d. 

DIOPHANTOS  OF  ALEXANDRIA;  a  Study  in  the 
History  of  Greek  Algebra.  By  T.  L.  Heath,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d. 

"This  study  in  l.hc  history  of  Gnvk  Alsebra  "The    most    thorough    account    Ma.it    of 

■-  :in  ■■■i::\:-::.:,-i\y  ■.■;.[i-..ti;!..-  ;   i " I v , i .-. l r i . : ■  i  to  tiio         ifciJiiivtni.     i)'i;i«,     ■-■•irk,     and     critics.'  — 
hislnrv  :.f  nun  lie  in  at  i  c  s.  " — A  ■■ftde'iiy ,  Athertteum. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  WORKS  OF  ISAAC  BAR- 
ROW, D.D.     Edited  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.     Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

THE  FOSSILS  AND  PAL.EONTOLOGICAL  AFFIN- 
ITIES OF  THE  NEOCOMIAN  DEPOSITS  OF  UPWARE 
AND  BRICKHILL  with  Plates,  being  the  Sedgwick  Prize  Essay 
for  1879.     By  the  late  W.  KEEPING,  M. A.     DemySvo.     10s.  6d. 

THE  BALA  VOLCANIC  SERIES  OF  CAERNAR- 
VONSHIRE AND  ASSOCIATED  ROCKS,  being  the  Sedgwick 
Prize  Essay  for  1888  by  A.  Harker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of 
St  John's  College.     Demy  8vo.  [/«  the  Press, 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAPERS  ON  PRO- 
TOZOA, CCELENTERATI.S,  WORMS,  and  certain  smaller  groups 
of  animals,  published  during  the  years  1861 — 1883,  by  D'ARCY  W. 
Thompson,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     izj.  6d. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  made  at  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Cambridge  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Challis,  M.A.  from  1846 
to  i860. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  from  1861  to  1865. 
Vol.  XXI.  Royal  4-to.  15^.  From  1866  to  1869.  Vol.  XXII. 
Royal  4to.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  BIRDS 

formed  by  the  late  H.  E.  Strickland,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     By  O.  Salvin,  M.A.     DemySvo.   £l.lt. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  FOSSILS,  Strati- 
graphically  and  Zoologically  arranged,  by  R.  Etheridge,  Jun., 
F.G.S.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  bd. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY, 
VERTEBRATE  AND  INVERTEBRATE,  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents in  the  Museum  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.     is.  6d. 
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A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  CAM- 
BRIAN AND  SILURIAN  FOSSILS  contained  in  the  Geological 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  J.  W.  SALTER,  F.G.S. 
With  a  Portrait  of  Professor  Sedgwick.     Royal  41,0.    7s.  6d. 

CATALOGUE  OF  OSTEOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS  con- 
tained in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.     is.  6d. 

LAW. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TORTS.  A  Text-book 
for  Students.  By  Melville  M.  BlCKLOW,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Boston,  U.S.A.   Crown  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

:    I    11    ,.  ..11    !■  1  ■  1  i     I    ■  ■  I.  .        ■   1       .,11  ■  „ Ii  ■    ..    1.1     .1   ■!       I,  "I,.    .ihn'i 

luithmitk-.;  nnJ  :.r;,tnt,'s    1 1 . . I    illj.ti:m:>H.    sv.li-         :.]i::Li!d  l:ikc  u  v.v.---:L!v;i-.:  1::.-. ,i:   ii-.i!'iL-i  .::■. 

.."IV.I^:.  VI—.-  -,:r  :■!-.,. I  V  for   \::,:   Ah,,-t;-:-.i:i  .   .   .  Thl  trUstlliil-.tlYl'.-v;-';;-..:  .  I"  I !:  I!  Ii::  :>l   -■tndLT.t-i.'1 

style    is    fft-y   ami    lucid,    lliuugh   condensed,        Law  Times. 

A  SELECTION  OF  CASES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LAW 
OF  CONTRACT.  By  Gerard  Brown  Finch,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.     Royal  8vo.     28.F. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW  ON 
THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND.  Being  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for 
1884.     By  T.  E.  SCRUTTON,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d. 


LAND  IN  FETTERS.  Being  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for 
1885.     By  T.  E.  SCRUTTON,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     -js.  6d. 

COMMONS  AND  COMMON  FIELDS,  OR  THE  HIS- 
TORY AND  POLICY  OF  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
COMMONS  AND  ENCLOSURES  IN  ENGLAND.  Being  the 
Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1886.    By  T.  E.  SCRUTTON,  M.A.      10s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TITHES  IN  ENGLAND. 
Being  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1887.  By  W.  Easterly,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
St  John's  College  and  the  Middle  Temple.     Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  LAND  TENURE  IN  IRELAND.  Being 
the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1888.  By  W.  E.  MONTGOMERY,  M.A., 
LL.M.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  CRIMINAL  LIABILITY.    By  E.  C. 

Clark,  LL.D.,  Regies  Professor  of  Civi1.  I.;uv  in  1  he  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, also  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- at- Law.     Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  a  Comment  on  Austin. 
By  E.  C.  CLARK,  LL.D,     Crown  8vo.     gs. 
"Damit  schliesst  dieses  inhallieiche  und       deal  Jurisprudence."-    KOnig,  CextTalblattfiir 
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20  PUBLICA  TIONS  OF 

A  SELECTION  OF  THE  STATE  TRIALS.  By  J.  W. 
WiLLlS-BUND,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  and 
History,  University  Coiki-e,  London.  Crown  8vo.  "Vols.  1.  and  II. 
In  3  parts.    Now  reduced  to  30*.  {ori^iftally  published  at  46.S.) 

"this  -.'iOTi  is  :;  very  ireful  <MMlLrLliLllii.il.  to  growth  iiii.l  developmctll  u!   the  l.awcl   trej-01., 

that  i:i:pvm:il  brnce'i  of  l:ic  c. : :l .•  L : ; i r. i :, r. ; il  hi.-  as   it   tuny   be    ;;alli'Ti;c    from    trials  before   the 

tery  <jl'  Kliglaaii   waicb   i:-   c.i.cei ; L-J : I   ..i'.ii  the  nr.iii.ary    iaiLi:ts.''  —  The  ■■  I  .-n, /r  ;•.- ]■. 

THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  -PERPETUAL  EDICT 
OF  SALVIUS  JULIANUS,  collected,  arranged,  and  annotated  by 
BRYAN  Walker,  M. A.,  LL.D.,  late  Law  Leuurerof  St  John's  College, 
and  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Collide,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  In  the  present  book  we  have  the  I'mit-.  of  such,  a  str.Jcnt  will  he  hitcrcstcd  »«  I  asper- 

tbe  same   kind  of   thorough    ami  .veh-i.r.lereil  haos  -ui-priscd  tu  lintl  how  aburjiL-iutlY  th<:  <u- 

stiidv  -.-.f.'.::'!  w  I  hi  Huh  I.  :  .  i  ear  ii::-.c:  ill.:  <.s  - fr.i ,;  n  L I  ■  i: '.  s    iiiuslia::i   id  i  -.  lI    cicar   ||||    points 

to   the   Commentaries  mid  the   institutes  .   .    .  winch  Lave  :inr;u:.i«!  !il.,  ;.tn«::»  in  the  Coi.i- 

Hitherto     the     F.ili:;     has     been    ciiLlcs;    iliac-  militaries,  or   the   Institutes,    ■!  the  Dii;csl."~ 

ccssible  to  the  ordiotuy  liiiiTlisli  student,  and  in™  Hwi. 

BRACTON'S  NOTE  BOOK.  A  Collection  of  Cases  de- 
cided in  the  King's  Conns  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
annotated  by  a  Lawyer  oi  that  timo,  sct:min;;ly  by  I  ienry  of  Rratton. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Maitland  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law, 
Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England.  3  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
Buckram.     £3.  31.     Net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  JUS- 
TINIAN'S DIGEST.  Containing  an  account  of  its  composition 
and  of  the  Jurists  used  or  referred  to  therein.  By  HENRY  JOHN 
Roby,  M.A.,  formerly  Prof,  of  Jurisprudence,  University  College, 
London.     Demy  8vo.     gj-. 

JUSTINIAN'S  DIGEST.  Lib.  VII.,  Tit.  I.  De  Usufructu, 
with  a  Legal  and  Philological  Commentary.  By  H.  J.  RoliY,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo.     g.s: 

Or  the  Two  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume.     Demy  8vo.     i&r. 

"  \'..,t  ill,  obscurity.   ph:. :..]<).;■  e;ll,   ibt.'ia:;.!,  »il:,.t   decisions    iiiij    ar^u'moiir.   constitute   its 

:>|  le;;a],  hi.  been  [eil  lltlsilted.      More  inform-  Ml':  stance.      Nnwherc   else  oil,,    ;i   cltarei   view 

in,'  aid  still  lias  heen  supplied  I::  I  J;::  student  nf  be  oblimid  ■  ;-'  i.,.-  ocisonai  -accession  Ly  wliiefi 

liie   Digosi    ill   l.;r;j !!   br   a   [T<. linutiaiy  ;ic< 1.  tile  traililioji   cl    Roman    lce.ai   science  'Ml-   sus- 

covering    nentlv    3rj!>   tinges,    of    the    nme.c    of  lain,::!  ami  developed."—  The  Times. 
composition  of  the   Digest,  and  of  the  jurists 

THE  COMMENTARIES  OF  GAIUS  AND  RULES  OF 
ULPIAN.  With  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D., 
Judge  of  County  Courts,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Laws  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  hue  Bryan  Wai.kkr,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
New  Edition  by  BRYAN  Walker.     Crown  8vo.     i6j. 

"As  scholars  and  as  editors  Messrs  Abdy         way    ol    reference   or   necessary    explanation. 
ip    V-.  ..II  ■  ■ .  ■,. .,    i.    i  ,  I    i.    ..     .1,.  Tii       .;.    I'    ■     i        .1  .,..<.. I  i  .    ..:■,■.  I    i 

■  I  In  .■    i ■■  I'    i    i; .'  "  .'  .1      i  ■.  !■ i/.  ■„■■,!     .,',1 

reader   with   few  notes   ami    tbose   merely  by        fanciful  re  pre  sentati  tin  of  it."—  A  lIuKautn 

THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN,  translated  with 
Notes  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.,  and  the  late  Bryan  Walker,  M.A., 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     its. 

"Wo  welcome  here  a  valuable  cultivation  the  ordinary  ..indent,   whose  attention  is   dis- 

Lu  the  study  ol  jari-oeailenoe.     The  text  of  the  traded    from    the    subject  -mailer   by    the    dif- 

Institutes   is   1 1 1>.:.. si. a i :■.::<■   i.e;p':-.ji:t;,   even    t  i  fieullv   oi    -ti nc^lm;;   tl::-iil|.;'i   the   iaiij-ispc   ii; 

lira-.  I  i.e.  I    .cl.  ,1.11s,    win-.,:   ki:..wl,:,l^::   of    cl.as-  m  I:],:!,   it  is   lamlaine.',  c    will    :>:■   almost   ir.li-- 

skal  models  dots    no:     alway.-    avail    them    in  pcli.abie."  —  Speclntvr. 

..'.I'll.,.    Il    III    I    I.'    I.      ■ •!.■■  ,,.!...  ' |.   .,     „■       .   .,      r,|   .     i   i ||y   com 

. I  I.    ■    I I  ,1  I      i  ,|        I  ,..:  ■  ii  ,■:,.■■■. 

This  translation  will  then  de  of  great  use.     To 
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SELECTED  TITLES  FROM  THE  DIGEST,  annotated 

by  the  late  B.  Walker,  M.A-,  LL.D.    Part  1.    Mandati  vel  Contra. 

Digest  xvii.  1.     Crown  Svo.     51. 
Part  II.     De  Adquirendo  rerum  dominio  and  De  Adquirenda  vel 

amittenda  possessione.     Digest  xli.  1  and  11.     Crown  Svo.    6,?. 
Part  III.    De  Condictionibus.    Digest  XII.  1  and  4— 7  and  Digest 

Xili.  1—3.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
GROTIUS  DE  JURE  BELLI  ET  PACIS,  with  the  Notes 

of  Barbeyrac  and  others  ;  accompanied  by  an  abridged  Translation 

of  the  Text,  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.  late  Master  of  Trinity  College. 

3  Vols.     Demy  8vo-     12s.     The  translation  separate,  6s. 


HISTORICAL  WORKS,  &c. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  REVEREND 
ADAM  SEDGWICK,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Oology  from  1818  to 
1873.  (Dedicated,  by  .specui.l  permission,  ',0  1  ii:r  .Mnjcsly  the  Queen.) 
By  John  Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Thomas  M°Kenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  Woodwardian 
Professor  of  Geology.      1  vols.     Demy  Svo.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  DESPATCHES  OF  EARL  GOWER,  English  Am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Versailles  from  June  1790  to  August  1792, 
to  which  are  added  the  Despatches  of  Mr  Lindsay  and  Mr  Munro, 
and  the  Diary  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  France  during  July  and 
August  1791.    Edited  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.    i$s. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  STEIN,  OR  GERMANY  AND 

PRUSSIA   IN  THE   NAPOLEONIC  AGE,  by  J.    R.   Seeley, 

M.A.,  Regius    Professor  of    Modern    History  in   the    University   of 

Cambridge,  with   Portraits  and   Maps.     3  Vols.     Demy  8vo.     30J. 

"Ds  Bosch's Tolume has  made  people  thin!        which   even    laborious   Germans  are  apt    to 


.  .    .<,.!  I'i.    ■          1        ■!.,!■.  1.    11',.    ...    ..1. 

■  -'    1; q u n ! ly  tnio'ini  tjcrtium  ^.iinvi.iu.. .. 
v.ilh    nil*:.    li'/ih;Lps    Liu:    dii.'l,    in"  lii'j    ijlus- 

i,:ic,:l  tb,  md.::;:,!.:.  I'.n:,  -.<  Ti  -.it,  V.-X-: 
1.11, :.::f;i    U,    ,ut    lit,    .li,:    .:..<:.    11:1    ■    ii.:~ 

"  In  u  iiL-titi;  of  this  kiml  scant  justice  c. 
l«t  (loin;  i..i  arnrt  like  tl,e  -lie  before  us;  : 
sh(jiL  >-esaim'  cnii  giifi  0,-en  the  most  mcag 

■       !■■ ■.      ■  '■   ,   i: HI   i'    Lin' 

itinily  nf  nntny  y r: hi cr. i Li y.h,  ;mil  111..V  [lint  siili 

.!■',. ,'..,,       !,.,!,      ,,.,      .,1 

THE  GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH  INDUSTRY  AND 
COMMERCE  DURING  THE  EARLY  AND  MIDDLE  AGES. 
By  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D.     New  Edition.     Demy  Svo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  GREEK  HISTORY. 
Accompanied  by  a  short  narrative  of  events,  with  references  to  the 
sources  of  information  and  extracts  from  the  ancient  authorities,  by 
Carl  Peter.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  CHAWNER, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  4to.     \os. 
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22  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CAMBRIDGE  AND  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
CAMBRIDGE  AND  ETON,  by  the  late  Robert  Willis,  M.A. 
F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gun  bridge.  Edited 
with  large  Additions  ,-inil  brought  up  to  the  present  time  by  JOHN 
Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Four  Vols.    Super  Royal  8vo.   £6.  6s. 

Also  a  limited  Edition  of  the  same,  consisting  of  120  numbered 
Copies  only,  large  paper  Quarto  ;  the  woodcuts  and  steel  engravings 
mounted  on  India  paper  ;   price  Twenty-five  Guineas  net  each  set. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   CAMBRIDGE    FROM    THE 
EARLIEST    TIMES  TO   THE   ROYAL   INJUNCTIONS   OF 
1 535,  by  j.  B.  Mullinger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  History  and  Librarian 
to  St  John's  College.      Fart  I.    Demy  8vo.  (734  pp.),  121. 
Part  II.     From  the  Royal  Injunctions  of  1535  to  the  Accession  of 

Charles  the  First.      Demy  Svo.      l8j. 
"He  shews  111  the  statutes  of  the  Collets,  "Mr     Mullinger    displays      an     admirable 

the  internal  ■:-.■■.  aiadon  of  the  Unnenity,  its        thoroughness  in  big  wrak    Nothing  eouW  be 

form   which    is    cmiucoih,    n.-.K-iljic."     I-'koi'.         elevate i."— Times. 

SCHOLAE  ACADEMICAE:  some  Account  of  the  Studies 
at  the  English  Universities  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  C. 
Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse.     Demy  Svo.     ioj.  6rf. 

"Mr    Wordsworth    has    collected    :.   (Treat        .  .  .  To  a  gr«u  extent  it  is  purely  a  hook  of  re- 
the  lost  century,  with  an  occasional  comparison         education  and  learning."— Saturday  Review. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST  JOHN  THE 
EVANGELIST,  by  Thomas  Baker,  B.D.,  Ejected  Fellow.  Edited 
by  JOHN  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.     Two  Vols.    Demy  8vo.     24s. 

HISTORY  OF  NEPAL,  translated  by  Munsiii  Shew 
Shunker  Singh  and  Pandit  Shri  Gunanand;  edited  with  an 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Country  and  People  by  Dr  D.  Wright, 
late  Residency  Surgeon  at  Kathmfindu,  and  with  facsimiles  of  native 
drawings,  and  portraits  of  Sir  J  UNG  Bahadur,  the  King  of  Nepal, 
&c.     Super-royal  Svo.     10s.  bd. 

KINSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE  IN  EARLY  ARABIA, 
by  W.  Robertson  .Smith,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  and 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College.     Crown  Svo.     7.5.  6d. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  a  hook         early  history  CM  afford  to  ho  without  Kinship 

-,-;  Iciirneil  :uid  mas-.irlv  :,s  ;'r*'--iTK.:b  :;■.■;.  :i         in  Early  Arabia."— Nature. 
Smith's ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  student  of 

TRAVELS  IN  NORTHERN  ARABIA  IN  1876  AND 
1877.  By  Charles  M.  Doughty,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.     £3.  3s. 

nurkabie    record    of   adventure   and    research 

-Spectator. 

■■  Its    imIii-   as  .1  swell   us,      .1    I., ■    :■■ 


irkable 

thor    t  li  nil jizl-. :-.ill 
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A  JOURNEY  OF  LITERARY  and  ARC H.EO LOGICAL 
RESEARCH  IN  NEPAL  AND  NORTHERN  INDIA,  during 
the  Winter  of  1884-5.  By  CECIL  BENDALL,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  London.     Demy  8vo.     lor. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CANADA.  By  J.  E.  C. 
Munro,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law  and  Political  Economy  at  Vic- 
toria University,  Manchester.     Demy  8vo.     ioj. 


CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  ESSATS. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  ATHENS  DURING  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  by  L.  Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  ;l'riiiLC  Consort  Dissertation,  1888.) 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  [Second  Edition.     Nearly  ready. 

POPE  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  AND  HIS  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  GAUL,  by  F.  W.  Kellf.it,  M.A.,  Sidney  Susses 
College.     (Prince  Consort  Dissertation,  1888.)     Crown  8vo.     is.  (id. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH,  being  the  ThMwall  Prize  Essay  for  1889, 
by  E.  J  ENKS,  B.A.,  LL.B.     Crown  8vo.  \In  the  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  LITERARY  REMAINS  OF  ALBRECHT  DURER, 
by  W.  M.  CONWAY,  With  Transcripts  from  the  British  Museum 
MSS.,  and  Notes  by  LIMA  Eckenstein.    Royal  8vo.   [Nearly  ready. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Printed  from  the 
(Incomplete)  MS.  of  the  late  T.  H.  Key,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Cr-4to.  yis.6d. 

THE  COLLECTED  PAPERS  OF  HENRY  BRAD- 
SHAW,  including  his  Memoranda  and  Communications  read  before 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  With  13  facsimiles.  Edited 
by  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Demy 
8vo.     i6j. 

THE  LATIN  HEPTATEUCH.  Published  piecemeal  by 
the  French  printer  William  Morel  (1560)  and  the  French  Bene- 
dictines E.  MARTENE  (1753;  and  J.  B.  Pitra  (1852-88).  Critically 
reviewed  by  JOHN  E.  B.  MAYOR,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.     iaf.  td. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  ANCIENT  MARBLES  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  by  Prof.  ADOLF  MlCHAELIS.  Translated  by  C.  A.  M, 
Fennell,  Litt.  D.     Royal  Svo.     Roxburgh  (Morocco  back),  £2.  is. 

"The  book  isbi;;!uti(\illv<:xcciiti!il>;im.l»-itl.  Bvatcl'ii]  l<.  the  Sy-niii-*  nfthi;  University  Pre^ 

:t<rnii'l:iinds.>i:i.!::-:is'::s,  ;ti:'l  "s::i:]],t.:  !:i  its,:,,  IY.1-  ill,;   Lll.wral    'i.d/tle.  ;ift:::.,;:;   bv  -.n-y.r.   Lo- 

ducB  rmi.jli  cre:'.:.:  [■::■  ilie  ( :;i:r.V:i,:;.-j  Pre;..    All  v.:u-<-  :\i':  j.:-.  .,lm  :::m  <:-':'-i,  I  i.ij  .nr  r.,-i  I  vc'vn-.c 

lovers  of  true  art  and  of  good  work  should  be  by  Professor  Michaels."-    SaturJuy  Hs-riev.: 


London;  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 
Ave  Maria  Lane. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA.  Including  the  complete  col- 
lation throughout  the  Inferno  of  all  the  11 SS.  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Moore,  D.D.     Demy  8vo.    21s. 

RHODES  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES.    By  Cecil  Torr,  M.A. 

With  six  plates.     Demy  8vo.     rot.  dd. 

RHODES  IN  MODERN  TIMES.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  three  plates.     Demy  8vo.     Ss. 

THE  WOODCUTTERS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  In  3  parts.  I.  His- 
tory ofthe  Woodcutters.  II.  Catalogue  of  their  Woodcuts.  III.  Listof 
Books  containing  Woodcuts.   By  W.  M.  Conway.  Demy  8vo.   lor.  6d. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FRENCH  RENAIS- 
SANCE. An  Introductory  Essay.  By  A.  A.  Tilley,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

FROM  SHAKESPEARE  TO  POPE:  an  Inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  phenomena  of  the  rise  of  Classical  Poetry  in  England, 
By  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

CHAPTERS  ON  ENGLISH  METRE.  By  Rev.  JOSEPH 
B.  Mayor,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE.  By  Prof. 
Windisch.   Translated  by  Dr  Norman  Moore.   Crown  8  vo.    ys.6d 

LECTURES  ON  TEACHING,  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  the  Lent  Term,  1880.  By  J.  G.  FlTCH,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges.   Cr.  8vo.  New  Edit.  $s. 

"Mr  Fitch's  bonk  covers  so  wide  a  field         bisl  csisting  ;;r-/,:  imvttiK  for  [he  teacher."— 
;in<l  lounhcsuii  ;,'  :i-.iinv:  .irn/ij  ;;-.L^i\>v<  :h:i;         I'al!  M,U/.Ga3,:tle. 
we  must  be  content  to  recommend  it  as  the 

LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 
By  Francis  Warner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  \In  the  Press. 

OCCASIONAL    ADDRESSES    ON     EDUCATIONAL 

SUBJECTS.     By  S.  S.  LAURIE,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     5*. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CURSIVE  SHORTHAND.  By  H.  L. 
Callendar,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.   Ex.  Fcap.  8vo.     2s. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PHONETIC  SPELLING  ADAPTED 
TO  ENGLISH.    By  H.  L.  Callendar,  M.A.    Ex.  Fcap.  8vo.    6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  CURSIVE  SHORTHAND.  By  H.  L. 
Callendar,  M.A.     Ex.  Fcap.  8vo.    6d. 

READING  PRACTICE  IN  CURSIVE  SHORTHAND. 
Easy  Extracts  for  Beginners.  The  Gospel  ;iixu>:"d::ig  to  St  Mark, 
(First  half).  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Chaps.  I.—V.  Alice  in 
Wonderland.     Chap.  VII.     3d.  each. 

For  other  books  on  F.ihi •aitwn.  sec  Pitt  Press  Series,  p.  39. 

sity  Press  War.-uions::., 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERARY  RELATIONS  OF 
ENGLAND  WITH  GERMANY  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.     By  C.  H.  Herford,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     cjj. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  GONVILLE  AND  CAIUS  COLLEGE 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge  March  1558—9  to  Jan.  1678—9 
Edited  by  J.  VENN,  Sc.D.,  and  S.  C.  Venn.     Demy  8vo.     10s. 

ECCLESIAE  LONDINO—  BATAVAE  ARCHIVVM. 
Tomvs  Primvs.  Abrahami  Ortelii  et  vironim  eruditorum  ad 
eundem  et  ad  Jacobvm  Colivm  Ohtklianvm  Epistulae,  1524— 
1628.  Tomvs  Secvndvs.  EPISTVLAE  ET  TRACTATVS  cum 
Reformationis  turn  Ecclesiae  Londino  Butaviie  Historiam  Illustrantes 
1544 — 1622.  Ex  autographis  mandante  Ecclesia  Londi  no-Bat  ava 
edidit  Joannes  Henricvs  Hessels.  Demy  4to.  Each  volume, 
separately,  £3.  \os.     Taken  together  ^5.  ^s.     Net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  HEBREW  MANUSCRIPTS 
preserved  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.  By  Dr  S.  M. 
SCHILLER- SziNESSY.  Volume  I.  containing  Section  I.  The  Holy 
Scriptures;  Section  11.    Canuiuntaries  on  the  Bible.    Demy  8vo.    qs. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  5  Vols. 
icm.  each.     INDEX  TO  THE  CATALOGUE.     Demy  8vo.     10s. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  ADVERSARIA  and  printed  books 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     $s.  6d. 

THE  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  Li- 
brary of  the  Fimvjili;im  Museum,  Catalogued  with  Descriptions,  and 
an  Introduction,  by  W.  G.  Searle,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  THE  GRACES, 
Documents,  and  other  Papers  in  the  University  Registry  which 
concern  the  University  Library.     Demy  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

CATALOGUS  BIBLIOTHEOE  BURCKHARDTIAN^. 

Demy  4to.     Ss- 

GRADUATI  CANTABRIGIENSES  :  SIVE  CATA- 
LOGUS exhibens  nomina  eorum  quos  gradu  quocunque  ornavit 
AcademiaCantabrigiensis  {1800 — 1884).  Cura  H.  R.  Luard  S.  T.  P. 
DemySvo.     12s.  (id. 

STATUTES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
and  for  the  Colleges  therein,  :;s;!de,  pubiislied  and  approved  (1878 — 
1882)  under  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Act,  1877. 
With  an  Appendix.     Demy  8vo.      i6j. 

STATUTES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
With  Acts  of  IV.iiuir.-LLjm  relating  to  the  University.     8vo.     y  &d> 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAM- 
BRIDGE.    Demy  8vo.,  cloth.     7s.  (id. 

TRUSTS,  STATUTES  AND  DIRECTIONS  affecting 
(1)  The  Professorships  of  the  University.  (2)  The  Scholarships 
and  Prizes.     (3)   Other  Gifts  and  Endowments.     Demy  8vo.     $s. 

COMPENDIUM  of  UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS.  6d, 
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Oje   Camuriotje    SBtble   for 
l^ehools  ano   Colleges. 

General  Editor  :    The  Very  Reverend  J.  J.  S.  PerownEj  U.U., 
Dean  of  Peterborough. 


"  It  is  difficult  to  commend  loo  highly  this  excellent  series  "—Guardian 

if  chai  i.  ii  i     itid   i    i    r ■■  ii     i.,1  ■!■        1  1  r  i n  .  iiiu  ■■■-■ \\  in" 

:iur  lavt  ..chools,  Liu  nut  the  It:,,  are  the;  ii ( i ; 41  tec!  1..  ihe  wtmLs  of  all  Bible  st 
specialists.     Wt  doubt,  i::c...e..;:   whe-.h..-;-  i:iv   of   the    oumetuiis    popular   com 

$sszs\2 

"One  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  literary  enterprise!  of  the  nineteenth 
"Of  great  value.   ^ The  whole  scries  of  comments  (or  schools  is  highly  est 

century."— Baptist 

The  Very  Reverend  J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  has 
undertaken  the  general  ciiikwi.il  supervision  of  (he  work,  assisted  by  a  staff  of 
eminent  coadjutors.  Some  of  the  books  have  been  already  edited  or  undertaken 
by  the  following  gentlemen  : 

Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Wellington  College. 

Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  S.  COX,  Nottingham. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Edinburgh. 

The  Ven.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  LL.D. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Humphreys,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  B.D.,  Fellow  <;/'  Trinity  College,  Regius  Professor 

of  Hebrew. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.,  late  Professor  at  St  Davufs  College,  Lampeter. 
Rev.  J.  R.  LUMBY,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Rev.  G.  F.  MaClear,  D.D.,  Warden  of  St  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury. 
Rev.  H.  C.  G.  M05LE,  M.A.,   late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,    Principal  of 

Ridley'  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Perowne,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Ven.  T.  T.  Perowne,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 
Rev.  A.  PLVMMEK,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Master  of  University  College,  Durham. 
The  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Flumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells. 
Rev.  II.  E.  Ryle,  M.A.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity. 
W.  RohertsON  SMITH,   M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  Christ's 

College. 
The  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
Rev.  A.  W.  StrEANE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE   FOB  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES.     Cant. 
Now  Ready.     Cloth,  Extra  Fcap.  Svo. 

y  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D-D. 

THE    BOOK    OF    JUDGES.      By   the    Rev.   J.  J-    Lias,    M.A. 

With  Map.    31.  6d. 
THE    FIRST    BOOK    OF    SAMUEL.     By    the    Rev.    Professor 

Kiekpateick,  B.D.     With  Map.    3*.  6d, 
THE   SECOND    BOOK   OF   SAMUEL.     By  the  Rev.  Professor 

Kirkpatrick,  B.D.     Willi  i  Maps,     jj.  6d. 
THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS.  By  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D.  3*6//. 
THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  KINGS.     By  the  same  Editor.     $s.  6d. 
THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.     By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.     $s, 
THE    BOOK    OF    ECCLESIASTES.     By  the  Very   Rev.  E.  H. 

Pl.UMPTRE,  D.D.       5J. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JEREMIAH.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Streane, 
M.A.     With  Map.     4f.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HOSEA.    By  Rev.  T.  K.  Chevne,  M.A.,  D.D.  3s. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  OBADIAH  AND  JONAH.  By  Archdeacon 
Perowne.     :i.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  MICAH.     By  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.     is.  6<t. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  HAGGAI  AND  ZECHARIAH.  By  Arch- 
deacon PEROWNE.      3J. 

THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    TO    ST    MATTHEW.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.     With  1  Maps.     is.  dd. 
THE   GOSPEL    ACCORDING   TO    ST   MARK.      By  the   Rev. 

G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.     With  4  Maps.     is.  dd. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  LUKE.     By  Archdeacon 

F,  W.  Farrar.     With  4  Maps.     4j.  6d. 
THE   GOSPEL    ACCORDING   TO    ST   JOHN.      By   the    Rev. 

A.  Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.     With  4  Maps.     4J.  6^. 
THE    ACTS    OF    THE    APOSTLES.      By    the    Rev.    Professor 

Lumby,  D.D.     With  4  Maps.     41.  6d, 
THE    EPISTLE    TO   THE   ROMANS.     By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 

Moule,  M.A.     y.  6d. 
THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.    By  the  Rev. 

J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.      With  a  Map  and  Plan.      M. 

THE  SECOND   EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.     By  the 

Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.      ij. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.     By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 

Moule,  M.A.     is.  fid. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.     By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 

Moule,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
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THE   CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOE  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES.     Cont. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.    By  Arch.  Farrar.    3*  6d. 
THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  ST  JAMES.     By  the  Very  Rev. 
E.  H.  Pi.umptre,  D.D.     is.  6d. 


Preparing. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  EXODUS,  NUMBERS  AND  DEUTERO- 
NOMY.    By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  GinsbURG,  LL.D. 

THE    BOOKS    OF    EZRA    AND    NEHEMIAH.      By   the    Rev. 

Prof.  Ryle,  M.A. 
THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Kirk  pa  trick,  B.D. 
THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH.      By  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A. 
THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL.     By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D, 
THE    BOOK    OF    MALACHI.     By  Archdeacon  Perowne. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.     By  the  Rev.   E.    H. 

Perowne,  D.D. 
THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS  AND  PHILEMON. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A, 
THE  EPISTLES  TO   TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS.     By  the  Rev. 

A.  E.  Humphreys,  M.A. 


€\)t  Smaller  Cambritige  35ible  fot  £>cbooIs, 

The    Smaller   Cambridge   Bible   for  Beiioi        wilt  oh   ttttirely  new 

eeries  if  commentaries  on  wine  se'ee/ed  beefs  of  the  Bibde.  It  i:\  eeepee/cd  that  they 
Vil  77  be  prepared  for  the  most  par!  by  the  Kiliteri  ef  the  larger  ieiies  (  1 he  Cambridge 
llihh  jar  Schools  and  Cait-teef).  '/'he  volume::  aill  be  issncd  at  el  to-J  price,  and  -.mil 
be  siiiialiif  to  the  requirement;  of  preparatory  a;-d  elementary  .a.hoids.  Thi  first 
volumes  of the  eerie:  loiii  be  ready  for  pubbicntien  before  the  end  ef the  present  year. 

In  the  Press, 

THE    FIRST    AND    SECOND    BOOKS    OF    SAMUEL.      By 

Rev.  Prof.  Kiskpatrick,  B.D. 
THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO  ST  MATTHEW.     By  Eev. 

A.  Carr,  M.A. 
THE     GOSPEL    ACCORDING    TO     ST     MARK.     By    Rev. 

G.  F.  Macular,  D.D. 
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CJk  Cambridge  (§reefe  Crstamcnt  for  ^rijoote 
anU  Colleges, 

with  a  Revised  Text,  based  on  the  most  recent  critical  authorities,  and 

English  Notes,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Editor, 

The  Very  Reverend  J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE,  D.D. 

Now  Ready. 

THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    TO    ST    MATTHEW.     By   the 
Rev.  A.  Caer,  M.A.     With  4  Maps.    ^s.  6d. 


iilil.;  ni-J   to  tin.'  student.     They   are   indeed 
Pall  Mall 'Gaiett!"  '"   '"" 


THE    GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO    ST    MARK.     By  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Maclhah,  D.U.     With  3  Maps.     4s.  6d. 

h  Dr  Madear's  edition  of  the  Gospel  according  t0 

I   r::..,':'.;!,^'    \-   \ ,'„","' "^ '"j  "SJs&C tOr}  im'oduCt™ 

mal  .  .  .  Dr  Madear's  introduction  contains  all  lhat 

cij-tuiiistLHices  in  wiiirii  [lie  Onspel  wis  composed, 
»  .if  this  I'JuspcI  :  an  analysis:  and  a  cUapicr  on  the 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  LUKE.     By  Archdeacon 

Farrar.     With  4  Maps.     6/. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  JOHN.     By  the  Rev.  A. 
Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.    With  4  Maps.     6s. 
"A  valuable  addition  has  also  been  made  to 'The  Cambridge  Greek  Tertament  for  Schools,' 

II,    I 1    ■ 'iT'i 1.:'  1.      1    ! ..,,,,    .,■.  . 1  ,,.. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D., 

with  4  Maps.     6s. 

THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    TO    THE    CORINTHIANS.     By   the 
Rev.  J.  j.  Lias,  M.A.     3^. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.     By  the 

Rev.  J.  J.  LlAS,  M.A.  {Preparing. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.     By  Arch.  Farrar,  D.D. 
y.  W. 


London  :  C.  ?.  Cla  y  &>  S 
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THE    PITT   PRESS   SERIES. 

[Cop;-::  of  Ik!  Pitt  Press  Series  may  gun; rally  be  obtained  bound  in  t:ua  farts  for 
Class  me.  the  text  and  note:  in  iefarate  7-0/11  me.?.' 

I.     MATHEMATICS. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AFTER  EUCLID 

with  Notes  anil    Exercise.      Edited  by  H.  M,  Taylor,  M.A.,    Fellow  and 
formerly  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Books  I.  &  II. 

[Nearly  ready. 

II.    GREEK. 

ARISTOPHANES— AVES.     With    English    Notes   and 

Introduction   by  W.  C.  Green,    M.A.,    late    Assistant   Master  at    Rugby 
School.     New  Edition.     $s.  6d. 

ARISTOPHANES— PLUTUS.   By  the  same  Editor.  $s.6d, 

ARISTOPHANES— RANAE.    By  the  same  Editor.   3J.6W. 

EURIPIDES.  HERACLEID^E.  With  Introduction  and 
Explanatory  Notes  by  E.  A.  Beck,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall.     31.  6d. 

EURIPIDES.  HERCULES  FURENS.  With  Intro- 
ductions, Notes  and  Analysis,  liy  A.  Gray,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Je^.-.s  College, 
and  J.  T.  Hutchinson,  M.A.,  Christ's  College.     New  Edition,     n. 

EURIPIDES.     HIPPOLYTUS.     By  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,     is, 
EURIPIDES.     IPHIGENEIA    IN  AULIS.     By  C.  E.  S. 

HeadlaM,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall.  [In  the  Press, 

HERODOTUS,  Book  VI.    Edited  with  Notes,  Introduction 

and  Maps  by  E  S.  ShUCKHUROH,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  4.1. 

HERODOTUS,  Book  VIII.,  Chaps.  1—90.    By  the  same 

Editor.     3*.  6d. 

HERODOTUS,  Book  IX.,  Chaps.  1—89.     By  the  same 

Editor.     3J.  6d. 
HOMER— ODYSSEY,  Book  IX.   With  Introduction,  Notes 

and  Appendices.      By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer 

of  Sidney  S-.is-iirx  College,      is.  Gd.  each. 

HOMER— ODYSSEY,  Book  X.  By  the  same  Editor.  2s.  6d. 
LUCIANI    SOMNIUM   CHARON   PISCATOR  ET  DE 

LUCTU,   with    English    Notes    by  W.  E.    HE1TLAND,    M.A.,    Fellow  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.     New  Edition,  with  Appendix.    $s.  bd. 
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PLATONIS  APOLOGIA  SOCRATIS.  With  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Appendices  by  J.  Adam,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of 
Emmanuel  College.     31.  (id. 

CRITO.      With    Introduction,   Notes  and   Appendix. 

By  the  same  Editor,     is.  6d. 

"Mr  Adam,  already  kno»n  as  the  author  of  a  c;in;lh!  :m<!  si-Marl  v  r.iiiion  of  the  Apology 

of  Hi    .  I'll'.  ■. .    .1  .  "    I       i-|.i  ■.ill., 1,  !■!■  hi'.i ■■!■■(     1.'       ,'  ,„/.v.,r 

—  EUTHYPHRO.     By  the  same  Editor.       [In  the  Press. 

PLUTARCH.  LIVES  OF  THE  GRACCHI.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes  and  Lexicon  by  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.   6s. 

PLUTARCH.     LIFE    OF    NICIAS.      With    Introduction 

and  Notes.     By  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.     y. 
"This  edition  is  as  careful  and  thorough  as  Dr  Holden's  work  always  \*."—Sfrctat»r. 

PLUTARCH.  LIFE  OF  SULLA.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Lexicon.     By  the  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.    6s. 

PLUTARCH.  LIFE  OF  TIMOLEON.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Lexicon.    By  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

[Nearly  ready. 

SOPHOCLES.— OEDIPUS  TYRANNUS.  School  Edition, 

with  Introduction  ami  Cuir.i!".'ir.;n-y.  by  K.  C.  Jehu,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  L"r.;vr:-i:y  of  (.'.-inSiidge,      41.  6d. 

THUCYDIDES.  BOOK  VII.  With  Notes  and  Introduction 
By  H.  R.  Tottenham,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.       [In  the  Preu. 

XENOPHON.— AGESILAUS.     The    Text    revised    with 

Critics'   and    ]">.:.'/iiin.n::y  ^Nulus,    l:)tj-oiii;rlii)ii,    A 1 1 u i y ~ i s .    and   Indicts,      liy 
H.  Hailstone,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Peterhouse.    is.  6d. 

XENOPHON.— ANABASIS,   Books   I.   III.  IV.  and  V, 

With  a  Map  and   English  Notes   by    Alfred   Pbetor,  M.A.,    Fellow   of 

St  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge.      :i.  each. 

"Mr  Prctor's  'Anabasis  of  Xciir.'phnu,  B.iok   IV.'  displays  a  1:111011   of  istriirrsti-  Carabrbisjt- 

soio.ii.-shiu,   v.'ith   cic:w-i-:cncL-   .'I"  whj.1   Li  TLCMire:'    by   k .-. 7 1  ■. ,: n.   -i.-.-[-.r.:tl   In   es.,r:,ii::r,«  miilr!!;  'ibis- 

stliooli      The  :cjt:  i.  Iiu:,  ;,iri  f.l-iu-lv  t.r.mal,  ai-.il  L!:e  r.ni,:-.  i-v^h.:i  :il!  bbii,  Lilies.      .      .      .     Mt 

P-:l.'i's  r.oies  scti-a.  tc  be  nil  [Liar  i.ijlil  be  wished   as  r.^nril,  tr;i:r.:i:;ir.  jeojraphy,  and  olhci 

BOOKS  II.  VI.  and  VII.    By  the  same.     zs.  6d.  each. 

"Had  «■=  (o  ir:iro:l:o:e  :i  y^uri;    Greek   sebelit    .,.  X,::i::-|.h,.:i.   ,vc  O-.cub!    esteem   onrsi.-lvcs. 
forr.injt"  ir.  hi-.vins   Pretor's  text  book  as  our  ebart  and  guide. "— £>„,'.. mfrrarf  Review. 

XENOPHON.— ANABASIS.     By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.,  Text 

and  Notes,  complete  in  two  Volumes,     •js.  6d. 

XENOPHON.— CYROPAEDEIA.  Books  I.  II.  With  In- 
troduction,  Notes  and  Map.     By  Rev.  H.  A.    Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
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III.     LATIN. 

BEDA'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,   BOOKS 

III.,  IV.,  the  Text  from  llic  very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  collated  with  six  other  M.SS.  Kdite.l,  with  a  life  from  the  German  of 
Ebert,  and  with  Notes,  &c.  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
andj.  R.  Lumby,  D.D.,  Korrisiii.11   Professor  of  Divinity.     Revised  edition. 

!'•&*■  Books  I.  and  II.     In  the  Press. 

"Tn  Bede's  works  Englishmen  esn  K«  brick  to  j^m  ..r  their  lii-tuiv.  jr.cgiiaL!,,,]  f„r 
form  mid  matte:  by  :,::y  I  =  I . ■ :  1=  ■-! :  E::r:.|:t::i:i  i::,lirj:i  Picf.  May,:r  h.-.s  i..,nc  l',i.v[  service  ill  run- 
(ieritli  ii  part  of  l-ede';  i!t  tales;  »,.:rk  it'cessmV  n:  III.,-,:  wht;  can  read  r.iitin  with  I'm.  Kr 
r.:ii  -ii  ■rue;!  ;;ns  c<. :::.■!.  :•:  ;.it  i.aiil  ..a..  A.i.::.i  I...,.:,;,  ,:l  lit  '  Kt:c  li~-='.n;-i  ".■.  :ii  HLisrv  with  thai 
- 1 1- .  .1     nil.' 'ii      ,  .il. i  'I  .. I'  i  i  I ail  J   i:,:eiy  ,-,imilL:ii,L  i.y  l.iiin.iiii. 

I    I  .1    '1    .     .1 -.      !■      I      I    .  I  ......  ■■.!.■.!    ..■    II     I. I.      , 

of  all  parts  o(  the  iiatiiinal  lite,  since  the  Church  had  points  of  contact  will:  M"— Examiner 

CAESAR.    DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  I.    With 

Maps  and  English  Kotes  by  A.  G.  PESKETT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,      is,  6d. 

CAESAR.     DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  II.  III. 

By  the  same  Editor,     is. 
CAESAR.    DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  I.  It.  III. 

by  the  same  Editor,     31. 

CAESAR.  DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  IV.  and  V. 

and  COMMENT.  VII.  by  the  same  Editor,     is.  each. 

CAESAR.    DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  VI.  and 
COMMENT.  VIII.  by  the  same  Editor,     is.  id.  each. 

CICERO.      ACTIO   PRIMA    IN    C.  VERREM.      With 

Introduction  and  Notes.  By  H.  Cowie,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,     is.  6d. 

CICERO.     DEAMICITIA.     Edited  by  J.  S.  REID,  Litt  D, 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  (jonvilie  and  Cains  College.      New  Edition.      31.  6d, 

"  Hi      !>.■.'■     .   ..       ')■      1    "■■    ,y .Ill     !■■   Iv.     ■ 1   Hi.   1 ...  ■  1     1 .,■     I.  ,111,111, 

acute   tinrrec is.  .  -  .      1'his   ■■■■hlii.e,  !:ke  Mr  Rci:,rs  clilct    c  ::li,,:is.  is  ;,  s...:tl  j;,-,,,.  L:,  ,].,.  ..eliiiln: - 

s!,i|,  ,ii"  ::,::  cciim:  • .'-    A  t  iientBUHt . 

"A    1:1.,:,:  ii:-;ii:,:l  -.til.  ;,,  ^avaiJ-/:!   :■■■    Mr  liiM's    .-.ulc   :,,-,(!    ■.li.-j.-utjl,  edition    of  the   De 

Amiri.Uri  Lit   Cvern.    a   work    cf   which,     whether    :■.-.    reffa:c    1  he    eil.ails-.ive  ii-.i-r,r.l:::t:::i:   or   II,:: 


CICERO.     DE    SENECTUTE.     Edited    by   J.    S.    Reid, 
LitLD.    Revised  Edition.     %s.  6d. 

CICERO.    DIVINATIO  IN  Q.  CAECILIUM  ET  ACTIO 

PRIMA  IN  C.  VERREM.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  E. 
Heitland,  M.A.,  and  Herbert  Cowie,  M.A.,  Fellows  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,     3J. 

CICERO.     PHILIPPICA  SECUNDA.    With  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  A.  G.  PESKETT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdaiene  College.     31.  6V. 
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CICERO.    PRO  ARCHIA  POETA.     Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid, 

Litt.D.     Revised  Edition,     is. 

"It  is  an  admiral:!!:  speiameu  or  careful  editing.     An  IntroJiierica  tell:,  us  every  Eh  in  a;  m  o::-.n.l 
wisli  mi  h:io,v  a!,;,,;:   Anil, ml,  ii'.ni'.iL  i.i i e .. r .V s  conne  ,ion  -Anti:  ":-ii-i.  -."■  .:.-.-.il  tin:  f.r  rils  ,  f  flic  triai,  sail 

I : . i:  jien-. :,-.:ss  <:f  the  s . :  ee ,:! : .      Tin:  :e.-.:  is  '.veil  and  c;l r i; I n , : y  printe;!.     Tile  notes  are  clear  and 

scholar  like.  ...  X:,  l;:,y  ,:.i::  n:,h:e  ihij  little  ,d;nc  v.-itiij.n  icel::iK  that  he  lias  advanced  a  long 
step  ir:  -.ob"l.,rs!iip."  —  i  '!'  Academy. 

CICERO.     PRO  BALBO.     Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  LittD. 

a.  6d. 

CICERO.     PRO  MILONE,  with  a  Translation  of  Asconius' 

Introduction,   Marj'iiial   Am- ".yds  ami  iLui-lis>:    Xir.cs.      Edited  by  the  Kev. 
John  Smyth  Pukton,  B.D.,  late  President  and  Tutor  of  St  Catharine's 
College,    is.  6d. 
"The  editorial  work  is  excellently  done."—  The  Academy. 

CICERO.  PRO  MURENA.  With  English  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Second  Edition,  carefully  revised.     31. 

L   b     d   reason,  attained  the  honours  or  a 

CICERO.     PRO    PLANCIO.     Edited  by  H.  A.  HoLDEN, 

LL.D.,  Examiner  in  Greek  to  the  University  of  I.undun.  Second  Edition. 
¥.  U. 

CICERO.     PRO  SULLA.    Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D. 

3j.6V. 

"Mr  Reid  is  so  well  known  to  scliciars  .is  :i  eo:r.:i-.er.iiit,rcn  v .":-:..- 1"  =  ■  that  a  new  work  from  him 

.   .,1,.    !■  !■■■     ..,,  ■.      ■. ,..,  I     ,1      ,1  nil  I):.-    -Inn        .,1    :l,.     seeedl  /';■:>  .Vi.ttri-  illliy  .■<■,-'■'!  i:i 

-ll.T:r.  to  :iic  vnlnm.s  wl-.L.-ii  i:::  ?!:=■,  a. ready  published  ...  1:  wouei  !■:■  i:il!:;n.t  to  sp;:ak  !..::■  I.:i:l:.y 
of  the  notes.  Tilt:.:  cojkl  !:i:  i::>  !>i::Eei  way  -J  traiidna  at]  ill-it-bi  into  La::  ol.araoleristii..  ,,l" 
Uieem's  style  ill:: I    I::::    l.atinltv  .:i"  Ins   peiied   th.tr:  ':.■-.■  i,i;i--n:::  .:  .:.,7-:il!  .-!\i:.y  of  lk:-  speeeil  ..nil 

tin:  :.ii!  01"  ill"  Xeni's  ia::i::iie.il;lt  ■-   .   .  .    11"   Keid1-.   i::lia:;:n:   '.iii.iwi edge   of   Li:,:   laii si  details  ol 

.(-|. Dials  op  i:a. .:,:,:.  iiliil  L,:  delect  ;.;i ;.  e.-pi.v.a  lii-:  slight-.::,-,  point-  ;,f  oi is t i r. ;. ;i. ■  i!  knuiiii  tin: 
Usages  'It  ijlffereni  authors  iunl  dirlereril  periods  .  .  .  Tilt  note,  an:  fo  iuufctl  by  a  valuable 
ap;)caiiiii   on   the  text,  ami   another  on  points  of  enhoc.inphy :   ait  '.■•-jcllcrit  iniius  brioa,  tile  *ort 

CICERO.  SOMNIUM  SCIPIONIS.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  W.  D.  Pearman,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Potsdam  Seliuol, 
Jamaica,     u. 

HORACE.  EPISTLES,  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  E.  S.  Shuckbusoh,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

LIVY.  Book  IV.  With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  [In  the  Press. 

LIVY.     BOOKS  XXI.,  XXII.    With  Notes,  Introduction  and 

Maps.    By  M.  S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,    is.  6d.  each. 

LUCAN.     PHARSALIA  LIBER  PRIMUS.    Edited  with 

English  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.  and  C.  E. 
Hasktns,  M.A.,  Fellows  and  Lecturers  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
i*.  6d. 

"A  careful  and  scholarlike  production."—  TYmm. 

"In  nice  parallels  el   Luonn  from    latin   paets   and   from   tihakspcare,   Mr    Haskius  ami  Mr 
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LUCRETIUS.  Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by 
J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,     is. 

OVID.     FASTI.     LlUER  VI.     With  a  Plan  of  Rome  and 

Notes  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

"Mr   Slick's  editing  of  'he   Sixth  Bock  of  Ovid'-  .F.ijrY  famishe..  a  careful  and  serviceable 

n'    arid^hTmo'rereroarkab'l 
the  text."— Saturday  Review. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.  A  Portion  of  the  History. 
(Alexander  in  India.)  By  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  St  John's  ColleyL-,  <J.?.:\v.;r,-.^-.  and  T.  E.  Raven,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master 
in  Sherborne  .School.     31.  6d. 

"Equally    commendable   as  a    genuine    addition    to   the   existing  stock   of    sctiouL-WVs    is. 

.-i  ,;-.!-■  ,W-r  ,„    .'„./..■.,,  ;,    ,:c:  n;;\.,  :!ii;    .Vol!    fit   tight:,    aad    Lliillh   Ikhi'i;.    ::■:'  ().  Uirlv.n,  trl  i  t  ■■  ^  mi 
th<:    I'itt    I'rc.-s    l,v    M-^rs    H.jiTl-md   ;uv:    Kavcn The    »o.k    of  OirUi-  ;ia<   merits    ,,f  it, 


VERGIL.  AENEID.  LlBRl  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII. 
VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XL,  XII.  Edited  with  Notes  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A., 
Tutor  oi  Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford,      n.  6d.  each. 

•'t  Mr  Sidglvick's  Vergil  is .._....»,:  believe,  1!,::  !.--.[  Mil,,,,, I  e.lil  i.,a  ,:'.  :\K.  ^^."-Cuardia^. 

prais;  i:i  ;hf"t  pa.-f."      >"/«■  Aiiiiieiuj. 

VERGIL.     AENEID.     Libri  IX.  X.  in  one  volume.     3/, 

VERGIL.     AENEID.     Libri  X.,  XL,  XII.  in  one  volume. 

y.  6  J. 

VERGIL.     BUCOLICS.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

the  same  Editor,      is.  6d, 

VERGIL.     GEORGICS.     Libri    I.   II.       By    the    same 

Editor,     is.     Libri  III.  IV.     is. 

"  This  volume,  which  completes  the  Pit.  Press  edition  of  Virgil's  Georges,  is  diitrnguishei-  by 
the  SUK  iuiiu  Table  indacicot  aid  tu-t-ra^i;  s..:bnl;irsiaip  as  are  0  /1::  :-.i.:i.:.ii-.  in  the  former  volume 
and  in  the  "Aei.eid"  by  tla;  sa:i;,:  i.aamt,::!  eilitur."— A  tltenieum. 

VERGIL.  The  Complete  Works,  edited  with  Notes,  by 
A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Two  vols.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  Test.  Vol.  II, 
The  Notes.  [Nearly  ready. 


(V.     FRENCH. 

CORNEILLE.    LA  SUITE  DU  MENTEUR.    A  Comedy 

in  Five  Acts.     Edited  with  FonteneJIe's  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Voltaire's 
Critical  Remarks,    and    Notes    I'lii'.ob^icul    and   Ilintoixal.       By    the    late 

Gu stave  Masson.    m. 
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DE   BONNECHOSE.     LAZARE    HOCHE.     With   Four 

Maps,  Introduction  find  Commentary,  "by  (;.  COLfoxii.  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Revised  Edition,      is. 

D'HAKLEVILLE.      LE    VIEUX    CELIBATAIRE.      A 

Comedy.  With  a  lliographical  Memoir,  and  Grammatical,  Literary  and 
Historical  Notes.     By  Gustave  MassoN.     is. 

DE    LAMARTINE.      JEANNE    D'ARC.      With   a   Map 

and  Notes  Historic:-..;  and  l'b  do  logical  and  a  Vocabulary  by  Rev.  A.  C. 
CLAPIN,  M.A.,  St  John's  Collide,  Cambridge,  ami  Hachclier-es-Lettres  of 
the  University  uf  France.     Enlarged  Edition.      is. 

DE  VIGNY. 
by  Rev.  H.  A 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN.     LA  GUERRE.     With  Map, 

Introduction  and  Commentary  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Cl.APIN,  M.A.      3J. 

LA  BARONNE  DE  STAEL-HOLSTEIN.     LE  DIREC- 

TOIRE.  (Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  Eraocaisc.  Troisicnie  et 
quatrieme  parties.)  With  a  Critical  Notice  of  the  Author,  a  Chronological 
Table,  and  Notes  Historical  and  Philological,  by  C.  MasSON,  B.A.,  and 
G.  W.  Peotheeo,  M.A.     Revised  and  enlarged  Edition,      is. 
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are   wsli  :r"r.;iie.l    in    the    Pitt    Press    volumes.     The    latter    L:i    ri;rr-.i.:iila..    :..-,    ntrad   from  the 

w<irid-k:i(iv.:i    mirk    ■  !"    Madia-..:  liv  Staiil  oil    lie    trench    Revet.. li is    Ijevtmd   ill  praise    for 

the    excellence  both  of  its  style  and  of  its  matter."—  Timet. 

LA  BARONNE  DE  STAEL-HOLSTEIN.  DIX  AN- 
NEES  D'EXIL.  Livrk  II.  Chapitres  1—8.  With  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author,  a  Selection  of  Poetical  Fragments  by  Madame  de 
Stael's  Contemporaries,  and  Notes  Historical  and  Philological.  By  Gustave 
MaSSON  and  G.  W.  PkOTHEEO,  M.A.     Revised  and  enlarged  edition,     is. 

LEMERCIER.     FREDEGONDE  ET  BRUNEHAUT.    A 

Tragedy  in  hive  Acts.  Edited,  with  Noies,  CcneaiogiciLi  and  Chronological 
t-k:^     .,  f-Hn.1   Tntmtnrrinn  and.  a  Biographical  Notice.     By  Gustave 

MOLIERE.     LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME,  Camvi- 

die- Ballet  en  Cinq  Actes.  (i<>;o.|  With  a  life  of  Moliere  and  Grammatical 
and  Philological  Notes.     By  Rev.  A.  C.  CLAPIN.      Revised  Edition,      n.  dd. 

MOLIERE.  L'ECOLE  DES  FEMMES.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  George  Saintspury,  M.A,     is.  6d. 

■'Mr  Salisbury's  clear  and  schciaily  not::*  are  rich  in  il  lustra  tier,  of  the  valuable  kind  that 
vivifies  textual  comment  ai;tlaKkiim."—SriinriiiiySmuw. 

MOLIERE.     LES   PRECIEUSES    RIDICULES.     With 


PIRON.     LA   METROMANIE,   A   Comedy,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir,  and  Grammatical,   Literary  and  Historical  Notes.     By 
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LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination  Papers,  for  various  years,  with  the  Regulations  for  the 

Examination      Demy  8vo.     is.  each,  or  by  Post  is.  id. 
Class  Lists,  for  various  years,  Boys  is.,  Girls  6d. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Syndicate,  with  Supplementary  Tables  showing 
the  success  and  failure  of  the  Candidates,    is.  each,  by  Post  is.  $d. 

HIGHER  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination  Papers  for  various  years,  to  ™hkh  arc  added  the  Regu- 
lations for  the  Examination.     Demy  8vo.     is.  each,  by  Post  is.  id. 
Class  Lists,  for  various  years,     is.  each.     By  Post  is.  id. 
Reports  of  the  Syndicate.     Demy  8vo.    is.,  by  Post  is.  2d. 

LOCAL  LECTURES  SYNDICATE. 

Calendar  for  the  years  1875— 80.  Fcap.  sjvo.  cloth,  is.-,  for  1880-81.  is. 

TEACHERS'    TRAINING   SYNDICATE. 

Examination  Papers  for  various  years,  to  which  are  added  the  Regu- 
lations for  the  h.xuminittioH.     Demy  Svo.     6d.,  by  Post  yd. 

CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY    REPORTER. 

Published  by  Authority. 
Containing    all  the    Official    Notices    of    the    University,  Reports  of 
Discussions  in  the  Schools,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical,  Antiquarian  and  Philological  Societies.     3d.  weekly. 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

These  Papers  are  published  in  occasional  numbers  every  Term,  and  in 
volumes  for  the  Academical  year. 
VOL.  XVI.    Parts     44  to  65.    PAPERS  for  the  Year  1886—  87,  15*  cloth. 
Vol.  XVII.      „      65  to  86.  ,,  „  1887— 88,  15.,-.  doth. 

Vol.  XVIII.     „      87  to  107.        „  „  18S8— 89,  15.1.  cloth. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examinations. 

Papers  set  in  the  Examination  for  Certificates,  July,  1888.  is.  6d. 
List  of  Candidates  who  obtained  Certificates  at  the  Examination 

held  in  1889  ;  and  Supplementary  Tables.     6d. 
Regulations  of  the  Board  for  1890.    qd. 
Regulations  for  the  Commercial  Certificate,  1890.    3^ 
Report  of  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31, 1888.    1*. 

Studies  from  the  Morphological  Laboratory  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  C:::-nljiid^L'.  IvliLrd  by  Aha:.:  Sed;;\vick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  Colli^o.  Gi mi: ridge.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Royal  Bvo.  ioj. 
Vol.11.  Vartir.  -s.fvt.  Vol.  III.  I.1:;-;  1.  ;«.  (>d.  Vol.  IN.  Pan  II.  71.  (,d. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.    us.  6rf.    Vol.  IV.   Part  II.      roJ.    Vol.  IV.     Part  III.     5;. 

Hontion :   c.  J.  clay  and  sons, 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  WAREHOUSE, 

AVE  MARIA   LANE. 

GLASGOW:   263,   ARGYLE   STREET. 
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